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The  aim  which  the  First  Consul  had  in  view  in  assuming 
power,  was  now  on  the  eve  of  attainment ;  for  tranquilUty  reigned 
throughout  France,  and  peace  having  been  signed  at  Luneville 
with  Austria,  Germany,  and  the  Itahan  powers,  virtually  re- 
established with  Russia,  and  in  train  of  negotiation  at  London 
with  England  ; — these  events  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  v^ith 
profound  satisfaction.  Once  formally  signed  with  these  two  latter 
cabinets,  peace  would  become  general,  and  in  twenty-two  months 
young  Bonaparte  wouldhave  accomplished  his  noble  task,  and  have 
rendered  his  country  the  most  happy,  and  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  nations  in  the  universe.  But  it  was  necessary  to  complete  this 
mighty  work  ;  above  all,  it  was  essential  to  conclude  peace  with 
England ;  for,  so  long  as  that  power  had  not  laid  down  its  arms,  we 
were  excluded  from  the  seas,  and,  what  was  more  serious  still, 
the  continental  war  might  be  revived  under  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  British  subsidies.  The  general  exhaustion  left  England, 
it  is  true,  but  a  slender  chance  of  being  able  to  re-arm  the  conti- 
nent against  us.  Even  but  recently  she  had  witnessed  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  combined  with  us  against  her  maritime  supremacy, 
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and,  had  not  the  death  of  Paul  supervened,  she  might  have  ex- 
piated fatally  her  acts  of  violence  against  the  neutral  powers. 
But  this  sudden  death  was  an  unexpected  and  grave  occurrence, 
which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  considerable  change  in  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs. 

What  influence,  then,  would  the  catastrophe  at  St.  Petersburg 
exercise  over  the  aflkirs  of  Europe?  This  was  still  a  doubtful 
question,  and  the  First  Consul  was  impatient  to  solve  it.  He 
had  sent  Duroc  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to  obtain,  as  early  as 
possible,  the  most  correct  information. 

A  short  time  before  the  death   of  Paul,   our  relations  with 
Russia  had  still  presented  considerable  difficulties,  in  consequence 
of  the  excessive  pride  of  that  emperor,  and  the  no  less  excessive 
pride  of  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  M.  de  Kalitscheff.  The  de- 
ceased czar,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  wished  to  dictate,  authori- 
tatively, the  conditions  of  peace  to  be  entered  into  by  France  with 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Piedmont,  and  the  Two  Sicilies — states, 
of  which  he  had  made  himself  the  protector,  either  by  his  own 
spontaneous  will,  or  compulsorily,  in  pursuance  of  treaties,  which 
had  been  contrived  by  the  second  coalition.     He  was  desirous 
even  of  regulating  our  relations  with  the  Porte,  and  insisted  that 
the  First  Consul  ought  to  evacuate  Egypt,  inasiuuch  as  that 
province  belonged   to  the   sultan,  and  that  there  was  no  good 
grounds  whatever,  he  said,  for  depriving  him  of  it. 

The  emperor,  inflamed  as  he  was  against  England,  was,  never- 
theless, a  dangerous  ally ;  misunderstandings  might  at  any  moment 
be  revived,  even  with  him.    Moreover,  that  which  only  appeared 
as  a  symptom  of  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  Paul,  was  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  progress  of  Russian  ambition,  during 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  In  fact,  it  was  but  eighty  years  before 
that  Peter  the  Great,  attracting,  for  the  first  time,  the  attention 
of  all  Europe,  limited  the  sphere  of  his  policy  to  the  north  of  that 
continent,  by  contending  against  Charles  XII.,  in  order  to  carry 
the  election    of  a  king  for  Poland.     Forty    years    afterwards, 
Russia,    extending    already    her   ambition    towards   Germany, 
entered  into  a  contest  against  Frederick,  in  conjunction   with 
Austria  and  France,  in  order  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the 
Prussian  power.       Some   years  afterwards,   in   1772,  she  par- 
titioned  Poland.     In   177!^?  she  advanced  a  step  farther,   and 
participated,  equally  with  France,  in  the  regulation  of  German 
affairs,  interposing  her  mediation  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
who  were   ready  to   come  to  blows  about  the   succession  of  Ba- 
varia, and  had  the  signal   honour  of  c-uaranteeino-   the  German 
constitution  at  Teschen.       In    short,    before   the    cycle  of  the 
century  was  complete,  in  1799,  she  marched  100,000  Russians 
into  Italy,  not  to  settle  a  question  of  territory,  but  a  moral 
question — to  preserve,  she  said,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  social  ordir  which  was  menaced  by  the  French  Revolution. 
The  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  example  of  such  aggran- 
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disement  of  influence  by  any  one  power,  in  so  short  a  time. 
Paul,  in  aspiring  to  be  himself  the  arbiter  of  every  thing,  as  the 
price  of  his  alliance  with  the  First  Consul,  was,  therefore,  but  the 
unconscious  instrument  of  a  policy  which  was  the  result  of  pro- 
found consideration  in  the  Russian  cabinet.  His  representative 
at  Paris  required,  in  a  tone  of  cold  and  persevering  disdainful- 
ness, that  which  his  master  demanded,  in  that  frame  of  excessive 
excitement,  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  enforce  his  wishes. 
He  affected  ridiculously,  to  constitute  himself  the  protector 
of  the  minor  powers,  who  were  now  at  the  mercy  of  France,  after 
having  given  her  deep  offence.  The  court  of  Naples  had  even 
sought  to  place  herself  under  this  protection,  but  this  had  not 
been  attended  with  success,  as  M.  de  Gallo  liad  been  sent  away 
from  Paris,  and  his  court  had  been  compelled  to  submit,  at 
Florence,  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  First  Consul.  M.  de 
Saint  Marsan,  who  was  empowered  to  represent  the  house  of 
Savoy,  in  treating  with  the  French  Republic,  wished  to  follow  the 
example  of  M.  de  Gallo,  and  had  been  also  dismissed. 

M.  de  Kalitscheff  had  eagerly  supported  the  pretensions  of  the 
cabinets  of  Naples,  and  of  Turin,  whose  states  his  court  had 
guaranteed,  and  he  took  it  for  granted,  when  signing  a  treaty  with 
France,  that  he  was  not  merely  to  confine  himself  to  stipulate  for 
the  re-establishment  of  friendlv  relations  between  the  two  em- 
pu'es,  which  had  no  subject-matter  in  dispute,  neither  at  sea,  nor 
on  the  continent;  but  further  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  in  almost  all  their  details,  and  even  those  of  the  East, 
for  he  still  persisted  in  demanding  the  restitution  of  Egypt  to  the 
Porte. 

In  spite  of  a  wish  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  emperor 
Paul,  we  replied  to  his  ambassador  with  firmness.  We  had 
agreed  to  add  to  the  public  treaty,  which  was  to  re-establish, 
unconditionally,  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  states,  a  secret 
convention,  in  which  an  undertaking  was  entered  into,  to  concert 
with  Russia  the  adjustment  of  the  Germanic  indemnities,  and  to 
favour  especially  the  courts  of  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria, 
with  which  Russia  was  connected,  either  by  ties  of  relationship 
or  alliance  ;  to  reserve  an  indemnification  for  the  house  of  Savoy, 
if  not  reinstated  in  its  dominions ;  but  without  specifying  the 
place,  the  time,  nor  the  extent ;  as  the  First  Consul  had  already 
conceived  the  design  of  reserving  Piedmont  for  France.  That  was 
all  that  could  be  conceded.  As  for  Naples,  the  treaty  of  Florence 
was  declared  irrevocable,  and,  as  regarded  the  restitution  of 
Egypt,  we  had  come  to  a  decision  not  to  listen  to  one  word  upon 
the  subject. 

M.  de  KalitschefF  insisting,  with  a  tone  and  manner  sufficiently 
unbecoming,  upon  these  points,  it  ended  in  not  making  any 
further  reply  to  his  applications,  and  leaving  him  at  Paris,  in 
rather  an  embarrassing  position,  with  the  engagements  he  had 
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come  under  to  the  minor  powers.  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs 
when  the  news  of  the  tragical  death  of  Paul  I.  arrived.  M.  de 
KalitschefF,  without  waiting  for  further  orders  from  his  new  sove- 
reign, and  anxious  to  extricate  himself  from  the  false  position  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself,  addressed,  on  the  26th  of  April,  a 
peremptory  note  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  which  he  demanded  an 
immediate  answer  to  all  the  points  of  the  negotiation,  complain- 
ing that  things  conceded,  said  he,  at  Berlin,  between  general 
Beurnonville  and  M.  de  Krudener,  were  disputed  at  Paris.  He 
seemed  even  to  insinuate  that,  if  the  minor  states  were  not  better 
treated  by  France,  the  glory  of  the  First  Consul  would  be  tar- 
nished, and  that  his  administration  would  be  confounded  with  the 
revolutionary  governments  which  had  preceded  it. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  replied  to  him  immediately,  that  his  despatch 
was  very  unbecoming,  that  it  was  deficient  in  the  respect  due  from 
one  independent  power  to  another ;  that  it  could  not  be  submitted 
to  the  First  Consul,  whose  dignity  would  be  justly  offended  by  it ; 
that  M.  de  KalitschefF  might  therefore  consider  it,  as  not  having 
been  written ;  and  that  the  reply  solicited,  in  the  name  of  his 
cabinet,  would  not  be  made  until  the  application  should  be  re- 
newed in  other  terms,  and  in  another  despatch. 

This  severe  rebuke  had  great  effect  on  M.  de  KalitschefF.  He 
seemed  to  be  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  his  proceeding. 
Already,  even,  the  minor  proteges  who  sheltered  themselves  be- 
hind him,  were  growing  afraid  of  his  protection,  and  felt  regret  at 
having  intrusted  their  interests  to  his  keeping.  M.  de  Kalits- 
chefF, having  no  alternative  but  to  remain  without  an  answer,  or 
to  remodel  his  claims  in  a  better  shape,  wrote  a  second  note,  in 
which  he  reiterated  his  demand  for  an  explanation,  but  confined 
himself  to  the  simple  enumeration  of  each  point,  unaccompanied 
by  any  comments,  by  any  complaint,  and  even  without  the  usual 
compliments.  The  despatch  was  cold,  but  unobjectionable.  He 
was  tlien  told  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  that,  couched  in  their 
present  shape,  the  questions  should  be  submitted  to  the  First 
Consul,  and  should  receive  duly  a  reply.  It  was  added  by  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  that  the  latter  despatch  only  would  be  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office,  and  that  the  preceding  one 
should  be  destroyed. 

Some  few  days  after,  M.  de  Talleyrand  replied  to  M.  de  Ka- 
litschefF, in  very  polite  but  explicit  terms.  He  recapitulated  all 
the  points  of  the  decision  of  the  French  cabinet,  and  added  this 
natural  reflection — that  if  France  had  consented,  touching  many 
of  the  most  important  affairs  of  Europe,  to  act  in  amicable  con- 
cert with  Russia,  and  had  appeared  disposed  to  act  in  deference 
to  her  wishes,  it  was  in  consideration  of  the  close  alliance  formed 
with  Paul,  against  tlie  policy  of  England  ;  but  that,  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  czar  Alexander,  it  was  essential,  previous  to  making 
the  same  concessions,  to  know  whether  the  new  emperor  would 
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enter  into  the  same  views,  and  to  be  absolutely  assured,  that  he 
would  prove  as  resolute  and  determined  an  ally  as  the  deceased 
emperor. 

From  that  day  M.  de  Kahtscheff  remained  quiet,  and  waited 
for  instructions  from  his  new  master. 

The  prince,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  of  the  czars,  was 
of  a  singular  character ;  singular,  as  most  of  the  princes  who  have 
reigned  over  Russia  for  the  last  century.     Alexander  was  just 
twenty-five  years  of  age ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  and  although 
not  possessing  quite  regular  features,  had  a  noble  and  sweet 
countenance ;  he  was  endowed  with  an  acute  understanding  ;  and 
his  generosity  of  heart,  was  united  with  the  most  perfect  graceful- 
ness of  manners.     Nevertheless,  some  of  the  traces  of  hereditary 
infirmity  might  be  discerned  in  him.     His  lively,  volatile,  and 
susceptible  mind  was  easily  and  successively  impressed  with  the 
most  incompatible  ideas.     Yet  this  remarkable  prince  was  not 
always  merely  hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  there 
was  a  depth  of  understanding  in  his  enlarged  quick  perception  of 
things,  which  escaped  the  discrimination  of  the  closest  observers. 
He  was  honourable,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  dissembler,  capable 
of  artifice ;  and  already  some  of  these  good  qualities  and  defects, 
had  begun  to  develop  themselves,  in  the  tragical  events  which 
had  preceded  his  advent  to  power.     Let  us,  however,  take  care 
to  guard  ourselves  against  calumniating  this  illustrious  prince ; 
he  had  been  completely  under  a  delusion  with  respect  to  the 
designs  of  count  Pahlen.  He  had  imagined,  with  the  inexperience 
of  youth,  that  the  abdication  of  his  father  was  the  sole  object 
meditated,  and  would  have  been  the  only  result  of  the  conspiracy 
which  had  been  confided  to  him;  he  had  thought,  in  lending  him- 
self thereto,  to  save  the  empire,  his  mother,  his  brothers,  and 
himself  from  unknown  violence.  Now,  enlightened  by  the  event, 
he  abhorred  the  error  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  those  who 
had  made  him  their  instrument  in  its  consummation.    This  young 
emperor,  in  short,  noble  in  aspect,  gracious  in  manners,  witty 
enthusiastic,  mercurial,  artificial,  hard  to  fathom,  was  endowed  with 
an  irresistible  personal  charm,  and  destined  to  exercise  the  most 
seductive  influence  over  his  cotemporaries.     He  was  now  called 
upon  to  exert  this  seductive  influence,  upon  the  extraordinary  man, 
so  difficult  to  deceive,  who  at  that  time  swayed  the  destinies  of 
France,  and  with  whom  at  a  future  period,  he  was  destined  to  be 
involved  in  such  serious  and  terrible  differences. 

The  education  which  this  young  prince  had  received,  was  a  very 
strange  one.  A  pupil  of  colonel  Laharpe,  who  had  inspired  him 
with  the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  Swiss  republicanism,  Alexander 
had  yielded  with  his  accustomed  facility,  to  the  influence  of 
his  preceptor,  and  visibly  felt  the  effect  of  these  principles,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  Whilst  he  was  yet  an  imperial  prince, 
continually  subjected  to  a  severe  yoke,  at  one  time  that  of  Ca- 
therine, and  afterwards  that  of  Paul,  he  had  formed  acquaintance 
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with  some  young  men  of  his  own  age,  such  as  M.  Paul  StrogonofF, 
M.  de  Novvosiltzoff,  and  above  all  with  prince  Adam  Czartovisky. 
This  last,  the  scion  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  famiHes  of 
Poland,  and  deeply  attached  to  his  country,  was  at  St.  Petersburg, 
as  a  sort  of  hostage ;  he  served  in  the  regiment  of  guards,  and 
lived  at  court,  with  the  young  grand  dukes.  Alexander,  attracted 
towards  him  by  a  community  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  communi- 
cated to  him  all  the  reveries  of  his  youth.  They  both  deplored 
in  secret  the  misfortunes  of  Poland,  which  was  extremely  natural 
in  a  descendant  of  the  Czartoriskys,  but  somewhat  surprising  in 
the  grandson  of  Catherine  ;  and  Alexander  vowed  solemnly  to  his 
friend,  that  when  he  should  be  seated  on  the  throne,  he  would 
restore  to  unhappy  Poland  her  laws  and  her  liberties. 

Paul  having  perceived  this  intimacy,  took  some  umbrage  at  it, 
and  banished  prince   Czartorisky,    by  appointing   him  Russian 
minister  to  a  king  without  any  dominions,  that  is  to  say  his  Sar- 
dinian majesty.     No  sooner  was  Alexander  proclaimed  emperor 
than  he   despatched    a   courier  to  his  friend,  then  residing  at 
Rome,  and  recalled  him  to   St.  Petersburg.     He   also  collected 
round  his  person,  Messrs.  Paul  Strogonoff",  and  de  Novvosiltzoff; 
and  thus  formed  a  sort  of  secret  government,  composed  of  young 
men  without  experience,  animated  by  generous  sentiments,  which 
all  of  them  have  not  preserved  ;  their  minds  being  filled  with  wild 
illusions,  and  little  qualified,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  a  great  country,  in  the  critical  and  perplexing  conjunctures 
of  the  time.     They  were  eager  to  get  rid  of  the  old  Russians,  who 
had  held  the  reins  of  government  up  to  that  period,  and  with  whom 
they  entertained  no  sentiments  whatever  in  conmion.     One  per- 
sonage alone,  their  senior  in  years,  with  greater  steadiness  of  cha- 
racter,  prince  Kotschoubey,  mingled   in  this  society  of  young 
men,  and  corrected  by  a  more  ripened  judgment  their  youthful 
vivacity.     He  had  travelled  over  Europe,  and  had  acquired  much 
valuable  knowledge  ;  in  conversation,  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  his  sovereign  a  due  sense  of  the 
improvements,  which  he  thought  might  advantageously  be  intro- 
duced into  the  internal  government  of  the  empire.     Tliey  all  con- 
curred in  condemning  the  policy,  which  consisted,  at  first  in  de- 
claring war  against  France  on  account  of  the  revolution,  and  after- 
wards in  carrying  it  on  against  England,  about  a  dogma  of  the  law 
of  nations.     They  neither  wished  to  wage  a  war  of  principles 
against  France,  nor  a  maritime  war  against  England.    The  great 
empire  of  the  north,  according  to  their  notions,  ought  to  hold  the 
balance  between  these  two  powers,  which  threatened  to  make  the 
whole  world  their  prey,  and  thus  to  become  the  arbiter  of  Europe, 
the  stay  of  the  weaker  states  against  the  more  powerful.     But, 
generally  speaking,  their  attention  was  directed  less  to  foreign 
policy,  than    to   the  interior  regeneration  of  the  empire;  they 
went  so  far  as  to  contemplate  the  organic  change  of  new  institu- 
tions, modelled  partly  upon  what  they  had  seen  abroad  in  civi- 
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lised  countries ;  they  were  actuated,  in  short,  by  all  the  genero- 
sity, the  inexperience,  and  the  presumption  of  youth. 

The  ostensible  ministers  of  Alexander  were  all  old  Russians, 
prejudiced  against  France,  prepossessed  in  favour  of  England, 
and,  moreover,  extremely  disagreeable  to  their  sovereign.  Count 
Pahlen  alone,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  his  judgment,  did  not 
share  in  the  prejudices  of  his  colleagues,  and  was  desirous  of 
keeping  aloof  from  any  external  influence,  and  of  remaining 
neutral  between  France  and  England.  In  this  respect,  his  ideas 
were  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  new  emperor,  and  of  his 
friends.  But  count  Pahlen  committed  the  error  of  treating  Alex- 
ander as  a  youthful  prince,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne, 
whom  he  had  directed,  and  whom  he  wanted  still  to  keep  under 
his  direction.  The  sensitive  vanity  of  his  young  master,  was  con- 
sequently frequently  wounded.  Count  Pahlen  also  behaved 
with  great  harshness  to  the  dowager  empress,  who  exhibited  an 
ostentatious  grief,  and  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  murderers  of 
her  husband.  In  a  religious  establishment  endowed  by  her 
bounty,  the  dowager  empress  had  placed  an  image  of  the  virgin, 
with  Paul  represented  at  her  feet,  invoking  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  upon  the  heads  of  his  assassins.  Count  Pahlen  ordered 
the  image  to  be  removed  in  spite  of  the  cries  of  the  empress,  and 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  son.  An  authority  exercised  so  harshly 
could  not  be  permanent. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign,  Count  Panin  continued  to  pre- 
side over  the  department  of  foreign  affairs;  count  Pahlen  re- 
mained the  most  influential  minister,  taking  part  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  government.  Alexander  having  first  con- 
certed measures  with  his  friends,  transacted  business  afterwards 
with  his  ostensible  iiiinisters.  Under  these  various  influences, 
sometimes  thwarting  each  other,  it  was  decided  to  treat  with 
England,  and  to  commence  by  raising  the  embargo  laid  upon  the 
English  vessels,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Alexander,  was  a  most 
unjustifiable  measure.  They  decided,  that  it  was  desirable  to  con- 
clude with  lord  St.  Helens  such  a  maritime  convention  as  would 
at  least  protect  the  interests  of  Russia,  if  it  did  not  save  the  rights 
of  the  neutrals.  Alexander  classins:  among;  the  unreasonable 
notions  of  his  father,  the  pretension  of  being  the  grand  master  of 
the  order  of  Jerusalem,  declared  that  he  would  be  only  its  protector, 
until  the  different  nations,  of  which  the  order  was  composed,  could 
be  convened  and  elect  a  new  grand  master.  This  resolution  at 
once  removed  many  difficulties  with  the  English  on  one  hand,  who, 
seta  great  value  upon  Malta;  and  with  the  French  on  the  other, 
who  were  not  disposed  to  carry  the  war  to  extremity,  in  order  to 
restore  this  island  to  the  order ;  and  also  with  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  Spain,  neither  of  which  had  ever  consented  to  recog- 
nise a  schismatic  prince,  as  the  grand  master  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  another  subject  of  contention,  that 
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with  France,  it  was  resolved  that  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  should 
be  no  longer  insisted  upon;  Russia  was,  in  fact,  more  interested 
in  seeing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  than  in  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish. With  regard  to  Naples  and  Piedmont,  Russia,  it  was  alleged, 
was  bound  to  them  by  solemn  treaties,  and  Alexander,  on 
his  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  was  anxious 
to  create  an  exalted  idea,  of  his  integrity  of  purpose.  It  was 
settled  that  she  would  no  longer  claim  for  the  court  of  Naples, 
the  revocation  of  the  treaty  of  Florence,  but  simply  the  guaran- 
tee of  its  present  dominions,  and  the  evacuation,  at  the  peace, 
of  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  As  to  Piedmont,  she  resolved  to  de- 
mand for  the  house  of  Savoy,  either  Piedmont  itself,  or  in  default 
thereof,  a  corresponding  indemnity.  Moreover,  Alexander  pre- 
tended to  a  share,  in  concert  with  France,  in  the  regulation  of  the 
indemnities  promised  to  the  German  princes,  for  their  territorial 
losses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Nothing  in  all  this  pre- 
sented any  difficulty,  as  the  First  Consul  had  already  concurred 
in  these  arrangements.  M.  de  KalitschefF  was  recalled,  and  M. 
de  Markoff  appointed  to  succeed  him;  a  man  of  undoubted 
ability,  but  with  respect  to  knowledge  of  official  forms,  not  a 
whit  superior  to  his  predecessor, 

Duroc,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  congratulate  the  new 
emperor,  found  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  all  these  points 
determined  upon,  and  received,  both  from  the  ministers  and  the 
monarch,  the  most  gracious  reception.  His  elegant  deportment, 
his  intelligence  and  tact,  succeeded  in  Russia,  as  in  Prussia, 
and  he  contrived  to  inspire  both  esteem  and  confidence.  After 
the  usual  formal  audiences,  he  obtained  several  private  con- 
ferences, in  which  Alexander  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  unveil- 
ing his  real  sentiments,  to  the  representative  of  the  First  Consul, 
One  day  especially,  in  one  of  the  public  gardens  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  prince  perceived  Duroc,  advanced  towards  him,  and 
accosting  him  with  a  familiarity  replete  with  elegance,  dismiss- 
ing the  officers  in  attendance,  led  him  to  a  retired  spot,  and 
seemed  to  open  himself  to  him,  with  the  most  unrestrained 
freedom.  "  I  am,"  he  said  to  him,  "  at  heart,  a  friend  of  France, 
and  have  admired  for  a  longtime,  your  new  ruler;  I  duly  appre- 
ciate all  that  he  has  done,  for  the  repose  of  his  country,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  social  order  in  Europe.  It  is  not  from  me, 
that  he  need  apprehend  a  new  war  between  the  two  empires. 
But  on  his  part,  let  him  reciprocate  these  sentiments,  and  avoid 
furnishing  pretexts  to  others,  who  are  jealous  of  his  power.  You 
see  I  have  made  concessions:  I  say  no  more  about  Egypt;  I 
prefer  that  it  should  belong  to  France,  rather  than  to  England, 
and  if  unfortunately  the  English  seize  upon  it,  I  will  unite  with 
you,  to  wrest  it  from  their  hands.  I  have  given  up  Malta,  in 
order  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
peace  of  Europe.  I  am  bound  to  the  kings  of  Piedmont  and 
Naples  by  treaties ;   I  am  conscious  that  their  conduct  to  France 
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has  been  indefensible ;  but  how  were  they  to  act,  hemmed  in  as 
they  were,  and  domineered  over  by  England  ?  I  should  deeply 
regret  to  see  the  First  Consul  seize  upon  Piedmont,  as  the 
recent  acts  of  his  policy  would  lead  one  to  beUeve  he  intended. 
Naples  complains  of  being  deprived  of  part  of  her  territory.  All 
this  is  unworthy  of  the  ambition  of  the  First  Consul,  and  tar- 
nishes his  glory.  He  is  not  taxed  like  the  governments  which 
preceded  him,  with  menacing  social  order,  but  he  is  accused  of 
wishing  to  overrun  all  countries.  This  is  injurious  to  him,  and 
exposes  me  personally,  to  the  clamour  of  the  minor  princes,  by 
whom  I  am  continually  importuned.  Let  him  remove  these  diffi- 
culties between  us,  and  we  shall  live  for  the  future,  upon  a  per- 
fectly good  understanding." 

Alexander,  giving  way  to  his  feelings,  further  added :  "  Do 
not  repeat  any  thing  I  now  say  to  my  ministers;  be  discreet; 
employ  only  trustworthy  couriers.  But  tell  general  Bonaparte 
to  send  me  men  on  whom  I  can  rely.  The  most  direct  relations 
will  be  found  best  suited  to  establish  good  feeling  between 
the  two  governments."  Alexander  further  said  a  few  words 
respecting  England.  He  affirmed  that  he  would  not  give  up  to 
her  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  the  common  property  of  all  nations; 
that  if  he  had  removed  the  embargo  on  her  vessels,  it  was  only 
from  a  sense  of  justice.  Existing  treaties  allowed,  in  cases  of 
rupture,  one  entire  year  to  enable  the  English  merchants  to  liqui- 
date their  affairs;  it  was,  therefore,  obviously  an  injustice  to 
seize  upon  their  property.  "  I  will  be  guilty  of  no  such  act," 
exclaimed  Alexander,  with  emotion ;  "  I  have  no  other  motive 
than  a  sense  of  justice.  But  I  have  no  intention  of  becoming 
a  satellite  of  England.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  First  Con- 
sul, whether  I  shall  continue  to  be  his  ally,  his  friend.^^ 

The  young  emperor,  during  this  conversation,  showed  himself 
unpretending,  confiding,  desirous  above  all  to  set  aside  his  mi- 
nisters, and  make  it  evident  that  he  had  personal  views,  and  a 
policy  of  his  own. 

Duroc  quitted  St.  Petersburg,  loaded  with  favours  and  proofs 
of  regard  from  the  emperor. 

It  was  obvious,  from  these  communications  that  Russia  could  no 
longer  be  of  any  great  assistance  against  England,  but  that  for  the 
future,  there  would  be  much  less  difficulty  in  the  settlement  of 
general  affairs.  The  First  Consul,  confident  now  of  being  able 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  this  cabinet,  did  not  hurry 
himself  to  conclude  the  negotiation,  inasmuch  as  time  seemed 
every  day  to  smooth  the  difficulties  which  still  subsisted  between 
it  and  France.  England  indeed,  at  that  moment,  evinced  but 
little  interest  respecting  the  houses  of  Naples  and  Piedmont, 
and  if,  as  there  was  reason  to  believe,  she  no  longer  made  their 
interests  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  it  must  be  much  more 
easy  to  act  as  we  might  deem  proper,  towards  these  two  houses, 
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when  England  herself  had  so  far  abandoned  them,  as  to  give  them 
up  to  the  First  Consul. 

The  negotiation  with  England,  became  then  the  paramount, 
and  almost  the  exclusive  object  at  this  moment.  To  manage  it 
properly,  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  treat  skilfully  at  Lon- 
don, but  also  to  push  on  briskly  the  war  with  Portugal,  and 
dispute  vigorously  with  the  British  forces  the  possession  of 
Egypt :  as  the  issue  of  events  in  those  two  parts  of  the  world, 
must  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  future  treaty.  The 
First  Consul,  wishing  to  throw  another  weight  into  the  scale, 
caused  preparations  to  be  made  with  great  parade  at  Boulogne, 
and  at  Calais,  in  order  that  it  might  be  believed,  that  this  ex- 
treme measure  of  an  invasion  of  England,  which  the  Directory 
had  long  meditated,  was  neither  relinquished,  nor  beyond  his  aim 
and  resources.  Numerous  corps  were  put  in  motion  towards  that 
part  of  France,  and  a  great  number  of  substantially-built  gun- 
boats were  collected  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy,  Picardy,  and 
Flanders,  heavily  armed,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  transport  of 
troops  across  the  channel  at  Calais. 

In  pursuance  of  their  previous  arrangements,  lord  Hawkes- 
bury  and  M.  Otto  had  been  engaged  during  the  middle  of  April, 
1801  (germinal,  year  IX.),  in  diplomatic  conferences.  According 
to  custom,  the  first  pretensions  were  excessive.  England  pro- 
posed a  very  simple  arrangement  as  a  basis,  namely,  the  uti pos- 
sidetis, that  is  to  say,  that  each  of  the  powers  should  keep  the 
acquisitions  which  the  events  of  the  war  had  placed  in  its  hands. 
England,  in  fact,  profiting  by  the  protracted  struggle  between 
Europe  and  France,  had  enriched  herself,  whilst  her  allies  had 
become  exhausted,  and  she  had  possessed  herself  of  the  colonies  of 
all  other  nations.  She  had  seized  upon  the  entire  continent  of 
India,  as  well  as  upon  the  most  important  commercial  stations 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  From  the  Dutch  she  had 
taken  Ceylon,  that  extensive  and  valuable  island,  which,  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  forms  to  it  a  most  desirable 
addition.  She  had  acquired  the  other  possessions  of  the  Dutch, 
in  the  Indian  seas,  with  the  exception,  it  is  true,  of  the  splendid 
island  of  Java.  She  had  wrested  from  them,  between  the  two 
oceans,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  of  the  best  situated  naval 
stations  in  the  world.  Her  most  persevering  efforts  had  never 
been  able  to  obtain  the  Mauritius,  the  possession  of  which  we 
had  never  ceased  to  maintain  at  any  time.  In  South  America, 
she  had  deprived  the  unfortunate  Dutch,  the  most  ill-treated 
power  during  the  whole  war,  of  the  territory  of  Guiana,  extend- 
ing from  the  Amazon  to  the  Oronoko,  comprising  Surinam, 
Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo,  magnificent  countries,  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  resources  of  which  had  not  at  that 
time,  and  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed,  but  which  de- 
pendencies, are  destined  one  day  to  arrive  at  a  vast  prosperity. 
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which  moreover  presented  the  temptation  of  forming  an  advanced 
post,  towards  the  great  Spanish  colonies  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. England  coveted  those  colonies;  at  least  she  entertained  the 
design,  of  aiding  them  to  obtain  their  independence,  to  revenge 
herself  for  what  had  occurred  in  North  America,  and  she  flat- 
tered herself,  moreover,  with  reason,  that  once  having  become 
independent,  they  Vould  soon  fall  a  prey  to  her  commerce.  For 
this  same  reason  she  set  a  great  value  upon  the  conquest  of  one  of 
the  West  India  islands,  made  from  the  Spaniards,  the  fine  island  of 
Trinidad,  contiguous  to  South  America,  being  a  sort  of  foothold, 
advantageously  situated  either  for  contraband  trade,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  aggression  against  the  Spanish  possessions.  She 
had  also  made  an'acquisition  of  great  value  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  was  Martinique,  taken  from  the  French.  The  mode  by 
which  she  had  accomplished  this,  had  not  been  very  legitimate, 
as  the  colonists  of  Martinique,  apprehensive  of  an  insurrection  of 
the  slaves,  had  placed  themselves  temporarily  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  who  had  converted  a  voluntary  surrender  into  an 
actual  property.  England  clung  to  Martinique  on  account  of  the 
laro;e  harbour  in  that  island.  She  had  also  taken,  in  the  West 
Indies,  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago,  moderate-sized  islands  compared 
with  the  preceding,  and  near  the  fishing  stations,  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  Lastly,  in  Europe  she  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards 
the  most  valuable  of  the  Balearic  islands,  and  from  the  French, 
who  had  captured  it  from  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Malta,  the  queen  of  the  Mediterranean. 

After  these  conquests,  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  not  much 
left  for  her  to  dispute  with  the  maritime  nations,  the  continental 
possessions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  two  Americas  excepted.  It  is 
true  that  the  English  threatened,  if  the  expedition  against  Portugal 
were  further  prosecuted,  to  indemnify  themselves  by  the  seizure  of 
Brazil. 

To  counterbalance  these  vast  maritime  acquisitions,  France 
had  seized  upon  the  finest  portions  of  the  European  continent,  as- 
suredly much  moreimportant  than  all  England's  distant  territories, 
but  we  had  restored  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion 
comprised  between  the  great  lines  of  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Pyrenees.  She  had  conquered  besides,  a  colony,  which  to 
her  was  alone  equivalent,  for  all  the  colonial  greatness  acquired 
by  England, — this  was  Egypt.  No  other  possession  was  of 
equal  value  to  that.  If  it  was  meditated  to  shake  anew  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  Egypt  was  the  most  certain  route 
by  which  to  reach  them.  If  it  was  only  contemplated,  which 
was  the  wiser  policy,  to  bring  back  to  the  ports  of  France  a  por- 
tion of  the  trade  of  the  east,  Egypt,  again,  was  the  natural 
channel  for  this  commerce.  In  time  of  peace,  as  in  war,  it  was 
the  most  valuable  colony  in  the  world.  If  at  the  moment  the 
ruler  of  the  French  government,  had  only  considered  the  interests 
of  France,  and  not  those  of  her  allies,  he  might  have  accepted  the 
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terms  proposed  by  England  ;  for  Martinique  itself,  the  only- 
positive  loss  worthy  of  attention  which  France  had  suffered 
during  the  war,  was  of  little  consequence  compared  with  Egypt, 
a  real  empire  placed  between  the  seas  of  the  east  and  the  west, 
commanding,  and  at  the  same  time  shortening,  the  communica- 
tion between  these  two  seas.  But  the  First  Consul  considered 
himself  in  honour  bound  to  restore  to  the  alhes  of  France  the 
greater  part  of  their  possessions.  It  did  not  depend  upon  him  to 
save  Holland  from  all  the  sacrifices  which  she  was  condemned 
to  sufll'er  from  the  defection  of  her  navy,  which  had  followed,  as 
we  know,  the  stadtholder  to  England  ;  but  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  require  the  restitution  of  the  Cape  and  Guiana  :  he  was 
desirous  that  Spain,  who  had  acquired  nothing  during  the  war, 
should  also  lose  nothing,  and  that  Trinidad  and  the  Balearic 
islands  should  be  restored  to  her ;  finally,  it  was  decided  not  to 
cede  Malta  at  any  price,  as  that  would  at  once  weaken  our  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  and  render  its  possession  precarious  in  our 
hands. 

His  intention  then  was  to  leave  England  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Hindostan,  including  the  small  factories  of  Chander- 
nagor  and  Pondicherry,  which  were  not  of  any  consequence  to  us : 
to  add  even  Ceylon,  the  property  of  the  Dutch,  but  to  require  the 
restitution  of  the  Cape,  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Martinique,  the 
Balearic  islands,  and  Malta ;  but  to  retain  Egypt,  considering  this 
conquest  as  an  equivalent  to  France,  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Indian  continent  by  England.  We  shall  see  in  what  way  he 
proceeded  to  accomplish  these  objects,  during  a  negotiation 
which  lasted  five  entire  months. 

To  the  proposition  made  of  adopting  the  iiti  possidetis,  as  the 
basis  of  a  future  treaty  of  peace,  the  French  negotiator  was  in- 
structed to  reply,  by  the  most  explicit  arguments.  "  You  wish  to 
lay  down,  as  a  principle,"  he  said  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  "  that 
each  of  the  two  nations  should  keep  whatever  she  has  con- 
quered ;  but,  in  that  case,  France  should,  in  Germany,  keep 
Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  three-fourths  of  Austria ;  she 
should,  in  Italy,  keep  the  whole  of  Italy,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ports  of  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  and  Venice  ;  she  should  keep 
Switzerland,  which  she  intends  to  evacuate  as  soon  as  she  has 
re-established  there  a  proper  order  of  things  ;  she  should  keep 
Holland,  occupied  by  her  armies,  and  where  she  would  be  en- 
abled to  equip  the  most  powerful  squadrons.  She  could  take 
Hanover,  and  give  it  as  a  compensation  to  certain  powers  on 
•the  continent,  and,  by  this  means,  attach  these  powers  to  her 
for  ever.  She  could,  in  short,  prosecute  the  campaign  com- 
menced against  Portugal,  indemnify  Spain  with  the  spoils  of 
that  state,  and  secure  new  ports  for  herself.  How  important  would 
be  these  naval  stations,  stretching  from  the  Texel  to  Lisbon 
and  Cadiz,  from  Cadiz  to  Genoa,  from  Genoa  to  Otranto, 
and  from  Otranto  to  Venice.     If  abstract  principles  were  to  be 
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laid  down  as  the  basis  of  the  negotiation,  peace  would  be  im- 
possible.    France  has  restored  the  greater  part  of  their  depen- 
dencies to  the  several  governments,  which  she  has  conquered ; 
to  Austria  she  has  restored  a  part  of  Italy ;  to  the  king  of  the 
Two  SiciUes   the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  to  the  pope  the  whole 
Roman  territories ;    she  has  given  Tuscany,  which  she  could 
easily  have  retained,  to  the  house  of  Spain ;  she  has  reinstated 
Genoa  in  her  independence  ;   she  confines  herself  to  making 
Lombardy  a  friendly  repubUc ;   and  is  preparing  to  evacuate 
Switzerland,   Holland,    and  even    Hanover.      England   must, 
therefore,  on  her  side,  give  up  part  of  her  conquests.     Those 
which  France  claims  do  not  directly  affect  her,  but  ought  to  to 
her  alhes.     France  holds  it  to  be  her  duty  to  recover  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  them  to  their  rightful  owners.  Moreover, 
if  India  and  Ceylon  are  conceded  to  England,   of  what  con- 
sequence are  those  possessions,  the  restitution  of  which  is  now 
demanded  ?    If  she  will  make  no  concession  she  ought  to  say  so, 
and  should  declare  that  the  negotiation  is  but  a  lure.  The  world  will 
know  through  whose  fault  peace  has  become  impossible ;  then 
France  will  make  a  last  effort,  and  this  effort,  difficult,  perilous, 
no  doubt,  may  be  fatal  for  England  ;  for  the  First  Consul  does 
not  despair  of  being  able  to  cross  the  channel  at  Calais,  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men." 

Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Mr.  Addington  both  negotiated  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  an  advantageous  peace  for  their 
respective  countries,  which  was  very  natural ;  and  they  also  de- 
sired to  bring  it  about  immediately.     They  felt  the  force  of  the 
arguments  of  the  French  cabinet,  and  were  struck  with  the  deter- 
mination contained  in  these  words.     Accordingly,  they  quickly 
moderated  their  pretensions,  and  paved  the  way  to  a  reconciliation. 
They  first  replied  to  the  argument  of  the  First  Consul,  founded 
upon  the  conquests  restored  by  France ;  that  if  France  had  re- 
linquished a  part  of  her  conquests,   it  was  because   she  was 
unable  to  retain  them ;  while  no  navy  in  the  world  could  de- 
prive England  of  the  colonies  which  she  had  conquered  ;  that 
if  France  did  restore  a  part  of  the  territories  occupied  by  her 
armies,  she  kept  Nice,  Savoy,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and, 
above  all,  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  Antwerp,  which  ag- 
grandised her  considerably,  not  only  on  land,  but  at  sea  ;  that 
it  was  necessary  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium  of  Europe ;  that 
it  was  expedient  to  re-establish  it,  if  not  altogether  on  the  con- 
tinent, at  least  on  the  ocean  ;  that  if  France  wished  to  preserve 
Egypt,  India  was  no  longer  a  sufficient  compensation  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  the  British  cabinet  would,  in  that  case,  retain  a 
great  part  of  her  recent  acquisitions.     "  Nevertheless,"  added 
lord  Hawkesbury,  "  we  have  only  thrown  out   a  first  propo- 
sition for  consideration,  and  we  are  ready  to  abate  any  thing  in 
it  which  may  appear  too  rigorous.     We  will  restore  some  of  our 
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conquests  ;  only  specify  those,  the  restitution  of  which  you  have 
most  at  heart." 

The  First  Consul  made  an  animated  reply  to  these  arguments 
of  the  English  minister.  It  was  not  exactly  correct  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  him,  that  England  could  keep  all  her  maritime  con- 
quests, whilst,  on  the  contrary,  France  could  not  preserve  her 
continental  conquests.  The  continental  war  having  been  brought 
to  a  close,  either  by  the  absolute  exhaustion  of  a  part  of 
the  allies  of  England,  or  by  the  disgust  of  the  others  at  her 
alliance ;  France,  aided  by  the  resources  of  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  might  have  done  whatsoever  she  pleased  on  the  continent, 
and  she  was  in  a  position  to  perform,  on  the  seas,  much  more 
than  the  British  cabinet  gave  her  credit  for.  Doubtless,  France 
could  not  have  retained  the  centre  of  Germany,  and  three- 
fourths  of  Austria,  without  producing  a  convulsion  in  Europe  ; 
but  she  could  have  concluded  a  more  moderate  peace  than  that 
of  Luneville;  Austria  being  exhausted,  she  might,  after  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  have  kept  the  whole  of  Italy,  even 
Switzerland,  without  it  being  in  the  power  of  any  state  to 
oppose  it.  As  to  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent,  it  had 
been  disturbed  on  the  day  when  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  par- 
titioned amongst  themselves,  without  any  equivalent  being  given 
to  any  other  power,  the  vast  and  beautiful  kingdom  of  Poland ; 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  being  hardly  an 
equivalent  to  France  for  what  these  rivals  had  acquired  on  the 
continent.  At  sea,  Egypt  was  scarcely  a  compensation  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Indies.  It  was  even  questionable  whether,  with 
this  colony,  France  could  preserve  her  ancient  maritime  pro- 
portions with  regard  to  England. 

These  arguments  had  reason  on  their  side,  and  were  fortu- 
nately supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  power  ;  for  both  are  in- 
dispensable when  negotiations  are  pending.  The  basis  of  a 
negotiation  was  soon  agreed  upon.  It  was  settled  that  England, 
on  remaining  possessor  of  India,  should  restore  a  part  of  the 
conquests  made  from  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  The  specific 
acquisitions  which  she  was  to  surrender,  or  preserve,  next  became 
the  subject  of  consideration. 

Without  formally  granting  the  possession  of  Egypt  to  France, 
— a  point,  which  the  English  negotiator  desired  to  leave  enveloped 
in  doubt,  he  nevertheless  proposed  two  hypotheses  ;  one,  on  the 
supposition  that  France  should  preserve  Egypt,  and  the  other, 
that  France  should  abandon  it,  whether  compelled  thereto  by 
force  of  arms,  or  l)y  an  act  of  voluntary  relinquishment.  On  the 
first  supposition,  that  of  the  retention  of  Egypt  by  France, 
England,  retaining  India  and  Ceylon,  as  well  as  Chandcrnagor 
and  Pondicherry,  would  require,  in  addition,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  a  part  of  the  Guianas,  that  is  to  say,  Berbice,  Demerara, 
Essequibo,  Trinidad,  and  Martinique,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
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finally,  and  above  all,  the  island  of  Malta.  She  would  give  up  the 
smaller  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Indies,  Surinam,  the  insig- 
nificant islands  of  Saint  Lucia  and  Tobago,  St.  Pierre,  and 
Miquelon,  together  with  Minorca.  On  the  second  hypothesis,  that 
France  should  not  remain  in  possession  of  Egypt,  England  still 
required  India  and  Ceylon ;  but  she  consented  to  surrender  the 
small  factories  of  Pondicherry,  Chandernagor,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Martinique,  or  Trinidad,  leaving  the  option  of  either 
of  these  two  islands  to  France,  but  retaining  the  other.  Finally, 
she  claimed  Malta,  but  not  in  a  peremptory  manner. 

The  extent  of  these  restitutions  did  not  satisfy  the  First 
Consul.  The  negotiators,  however,  approximated  to  an  accom- 
modation and  at  last,  after  a  month's  discussion,  arrived  at  the 
following  propositions,  which  were  at  the  bottom,  the  real  views 
of  both  governments. 

England  insisted,  at  all  events,  upon  India  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  Should  the  French  evacuate  Egypt,  she  would  yield 
to  them  the  small  factories  of  Chandernagor  and  Pondicherry ; 
she  would  restore  the  Cape  to  the  Dutch,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  declared  a  free  port,  and  she  would  restore  Berbice, 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Surinam,  all  settlements  situated  on 
the  continent  of  South  America ;  she  Avould  surrender  one 
of  the  two  large  West  India  islands,  Martinique,  or  Trinidad, 
besides  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  together  with 
the  islands  of  Minorca  and  Malta.  Thus,  as  the  final  result  of 
the  war,  provided  we  did  not  keep  Egypt,  she  obtained  the 
continent  of  India,  Ceylon,  besides  one  of  these  two  large  West 
India  islands,  Trinidad,  or  Martinique;  and,  if  we  retained 
Egypt,  she  got,  in  addition,  Chandernagor  and  Pondicherry,  the 
Cape,  Martinique,  with  Trinidad,  and,  finally,  Malta;  that  is  to  say, 
that  in  the  latter  case,  she  deemed  it  expedient,  as  a  measure  of 
prudence,  to  deprive  us  of  the  two  foot-holds  of  Chandernagor  and 
Pondicherry,  situated  on  the  peninsula  of  India ;  and  to  secure  as 
an  equivalent,  Trinidad,  which  threatened  Spanish  America,  Mar- 
tinique, which  is  the  finest  harbour  in  the  West  India  islands, 
and,  finally,  Malta,  which  is  the  first  port  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Although  the  Cape,  Malta,  with  either  Martinique  or  Tri- 
nidad, demanded  over  and  above,  in  the  case  of  our  keeping 
Egypt,  were  far  from  being  as  valuable  as  that  important  pos- 
session, and  although  it  would  have  been  expedient  to  yield  at  once, 
had  this  condition  been  unavoidable,  the  First  Consul  hoped  to 
preserve  Egypt,  and  yet  pay  less  dearly  for  this  concession.  He 
hoped  that,  if  the  English  army  sent  to  the  Nile  should  fail  in 
their  expedition,  that  if  the  Spaniards  urged  on  the  war  against 
Portugal,  he  would  be  enabled  not  only  to  keep  Egypt,  but  to 
compel  the  restitution  of  the  Cape  to  the  Dutch,  of  Trinidad  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  of  Malta  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
and  thus  obhge  England  to  rest  satisfied  with  India  and  Ceylon,  a 
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portion  of  Guiana,  and  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  West  India 
islands. 

Every  thing,  then,  depended  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
the  English  hoping,  on  their  side,  that  it  would  turn  to  their 
advantage,  were  not  averse  to  wait  the  issue,  which  could  not 
remain  long  undecided;  as  it  depended  upon  knowing,  whether 
the  Spaniards  would  dare  to  march  against  Portugal,  and 
whether  the  English  troops  on  board  admiral  Keith's  fleet,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  could  effect  a  landing  in  Egypt.  To  ascer- 
tain these  points,  an  interval  of  a  month  or  two  only  was 
necessary.  Thus,  on  both  sides,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
took  every  precaution  not  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  which 
both  were  sincerely  anxious  to  terminate  in  a  peace,  they 
adopted  the  expedient  of  gaining  time,  and  the  multiplicity  and 
complication  of  the  subjects  which  had  to  be  discussed,  furnished 
the  obvious  means  to  effect  this  without  having  recourse  to  much 
diplomatic  ^?iesse. 

"  Every  thing  depends  upon  two  things,"  wrote  M.  Otto. 
"  Will  the  English  army  be  beaten  in  Egypt  ?  Will  Spain  boldly 
march  against  Portugal  ? — Make  haste,  obtain  these  two  results, 
or  one  of  them,  and  you  will  conclude  the  most  advantageous 
peace  in  the  world.  But  I  must  tell  you,"  added  he,  "  that  while 
the  English  cabinet  fears  the  soldiers  of  our  army  in  Egypt,  it 
makes  very  light  of  the  resolution  of  the  court  of  Spain." 

The  First  Consul,  therefore,  made  incessant  efforts  to  arouse  the 
spirit  of  the  old  court  of  Spain,  in  order  to  procure  her  co-ope- 
ration in  his  two  great  designs ;  which  consisted,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  seizing  upon  Portugal,  and,  on  the  other,  in  directing  towards 
Egypt  the  combined  naval  forces  ofthe  two  nations.  Unfortunately, 
the  resources  of  this  ancient  monarchy  were  utterly  exhausted.  A 
plain,  honest  king,  but  blinded  and  absorbed  by  the  most  vulgar 
cares,  pursuits  wholly  unworthy  of  a  throne ;  a  queen  sunk  in  the 
most  shameless  debaucheries;  and  a  vain,  fickle,  incapable  favour- 
ite, dissipated,  in  recklessness  and  excess,  the  last  resources  of  the 
monarchy  of  Charles  V.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Madrid  to  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  the  department  ofthe  in- 
terior in  the  ministry,  ambitious  of  emulating  the  diplomatic  suc- 
cess of  his  brother  Joseph,  bestirred  himself  in  Spain,  with  a  view 
to  promote  with  lustre  his  brother's  policy,  and  it  is  true  that  he 
had  acquired  some  influence,  thanks  to  his  name ;  thanks,  also,  to 
the  successful  boldness  with  which  he  had  neglected  the  ostensi- 
ble ministers,  to  put  himself  in  direct  communication  with  the 
real  head  of  tlie  government,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  prince  of 
Peace.  By  leaving  this  prince  no  choice  between  the  resent- 
ment or  favour  of  the  First  Consul,  he  had  excited  in  him  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  alliance,  and  had  made 
him  enter  completely  into  the  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  Portu- 
gal. Lucien  had  said  to  the  court  of  Spain :  "  Your  object  is  peace. 
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you  desire  to  secure  it,  if  not  upon  advantageous  terms,  at  least 
upon  terms  not  actually  prejudicial  to  your  interests, —  you  are 
desirous  to  obtain  it  withoutthe  loss  of  an)'-  of  your  colonies;  assist 
us,  then,  in  seizing  upon  the  pledges,  which  we  will  make  use  of, 
to  wrench  from  England  the  greater  part  of  her  maritime  con- 
quests." Such  reasons  were  convincing,  and  incapable  of  being 
controverted;  but  they  were  not  the  most  decisive  with  the 
prince  of  Peace.  Lucien  had  conceived  others  much  more  effi- 
cacious. "  You  are  every  thing  here,"  he  said  to  the  favourite, 
*'  my  brother  is  well  aware  of  it,  he  will  ascribe  to  you  alone,  the  ill 
success  of  the  measures  of  the  alliance.  Will  you  have  the  Bona- 
partes  for  friends  or  enemies?"  These  arguments  already  em- 
ployed to  induce  Spain  to  decide  upon  the  war  against  Portugal, 
were  now  repeated  every  day,  to  expedite  the  preparations. 
After  all,  whatever  the  arguments  were,  which  operated  upon 
the  prince  of  Peace  in  engaging  in  this  war,  he  did  not  betray 
the  interests  of  his  country.  He  could  not,  on  the  contrary, 
serve  them  better,  for  the  war  against  Portugal  was  the  only 
mode  of  forcing  England  to  restore  the  Spanish  colonies. 

The  preparations  were  hurried  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the 
last  resources  of  the  monarchy  were  applied  to  their  completion. 
Who  would  credit,  that  this  great  and  noble  nation,  whose 
glory  has  filled  the  whole  world,  and  whose  patriotism  was 
shortly  after  to  be  developed  with  lustre,  and  unhappily  directed 
against  us,  who  would  believe  that  she  experienced  the  ut- 
most difficulty  in  raising  25,000  men  ?  That,  with  magnificent 
harbours,  a  large  number  of  ships,  the  vestiges  of  the  splendid 
reign  of  Charles  III,,  that  she  found  difficulty  in  paying  the 
wages  of  some  workmen  in  her  arsenals,  in  order  to  put  her 
vessels  afloat  ?  Nay  more,  that  it  was  quite  out  of  her  power 
to  victual  her  fleet?  Who  would  believe  that  the  fifteen 
Spanish  ships  shut  up  for  two  years  in  Brest,  formed  the 
whole  of  her  navy,  at  least  of  her  navy  fit  for  service  ?  The 
want  of  the  precious  metals,  consequent  upon  the  interrup- 
tion of  her  trade  Vv'ith  Mexico,  had  reduced  her  to  a  paper 
currency,  and  this  circulating  medium  was  deteriorated  to  the 
last  point  of  discredit.  An  application  had  just  been  made  to 
the  clergy,  who  did  not  possess,  at  the  moment,  the  funds  which 
were  required,  but  who,  enjoying  more  credit  than  the  crown, 
and  making  use  of  this  credit,  thus  enabled  her  to  complete 
the  preparations  set  on  foot. 

Twenty-five  thousand  men,  tolerably  equipped,  at  length 
advanced  towards  Badajos ;  but  this  force  was  quite  insufficient. 
The  prince  of  Peace  had  intimated,  that  without  a  division  of 
French  troops,  they  could  not  venture  to  enter  Portugal.  The 
First  Consul  had  hastened  the  assemblage  of  this  division  at 
Bordeaux ;  it  had  soon  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  made  rapid 
marches  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  prince  of  Peace  was 
desirous  of  entering  with  the  Spanish  troops  by  way  of  Alentejo, 

•     C  2 
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while  the  French  division  should  penetrate  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tras-os-Montes  and  Beira.  General  St.  Cyr,  who  M'as 
to  command  the  French,  had  proceeded  to  Madrid,  to  concert 
operations  with  the  prince  of  Peace,  and  although  he  was  little 
qualified  to  humour  the  susceptibility  of  others,  being  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  himself,  he  contrived  to  induce  the  prince  to 
accept  some  good  advice,  and  to  concert  with  him  a  suitable 
plan  of  operations. 

Portugal,  seeing  herself  so  closely  pressed,  had  dispatched  M. 
d'Aranjo  to  Madrid,  but  he  had  been  stopped  at  the  Spanish 
frontiers.  M.  d'Aranjo  had  then  repaired  to  France,  where 
he  was  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  Portugal  declared 
herself  ready  to  submit  to  every  condition  imposed,  provided 
she  was  not  compelled  to  close  her  ports  to  English  merchant- 
vessels.  These  offers  were  rejected.  It  was  detei'rained  that 
she  should  be  required  to  exclude  completely ,  both  English 
merchant-vessels,  and  ships  of  Avar,  that  three  of  her  provinces 
should  be  held  as  security  until  the  peace,  and  that  she  should 
be  made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

The  troops  of  the  two  nations  began  their  march,  and  the 
prince  of  Peace  left  Madrid,  with  his  head  filled  with  the  most 
extravagant  dreams  of  glory.  The  court  and  even  Lucien  were  to 
accompany  him.  The  First  Consul  had  enjoined  the  most 
exact  discipline  to  be  observed  by  the  French  troops  ;  he  had 
ordered  them  to  attend  mass  on  Sundays,  that  the  officers  should 
l^ay  their  respects  to  the  bishops  when  passing  the  chief  places 
of  their  dioceses,  in  short,  to  conform  in  every  thing  to  the 
Spanish  customs.  He  was  anxious  that  the  sight  of  the  French, 
instead  of  alienating  the  Spaniards,  should  render  them  better 
affected  towards  France. 

Every  thing  in  that  quarter  proceeded  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  First  Consul,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  paramount 
interests  involved  in  the  negotiation  pending  at  London.  But 
still  a  great  deal  remained  to  be  done,  with  reference  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  naval  forces.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner 
the  three  navies  of  Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  were  to  co- 
operate for  one  common  object.  Five  Dutch  ships,  five  French, 
and  five  Spanish,  in  all  fifteen,  filled  with  troops,  were  to  threaten 
Pirazil,  or  attempt  the  recapture  of  Trinidad.  The  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  naval  forces  was  destined  for  Egypt. 
Ganteaume,  having  got  out  of  Brest,  with  seven  ships,  and  car- 
rying considerable  supplies,  was  on  his  way  towards  Alexandria. 
The  other  Spanish  and  French  vessels  remained  at  Brest,  to 
keep  alive  the  fear  of  a  sudden  expedition  against  Ireland; 
whilst  a  second  expedition,  leaving  Rochefort,  and  falling  in  with 
five  Spanish  ships  fitted  out  at  Ferrol,  and  six  others  equipped 
at  Cadiz,  were  to  follow  Ganteaume  to  Egypt.  But  we  had 
not  been  able  to  disclose  our  designs  to  Spain,  for  fear  of  her 
indiscretion.     She  was  requested,  without  further  explanation, 
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to  order  round  to  Cadiz  the  naval  division  fitted  out  at  Ferrol. 
The  court  of  Spain  expostulated  warmly  against  that  destination, 
alleging  the  danger  of  running  through  the  English  cruisers, 
which  were  very  numerous  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar.     The  ships  at  Ferrol  were,  besides, 
scarcely  ready  to  put  to  sea,  their  equipment  had  been  so  much 
retarded.     Lucien,  without  revealing  the  project  meditated,  of 
succouring  Egypt,  enlarged  upon  the  importance  of  being  masters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  feasibility  of  attempting  something 
useful  to  both  countries  in  that  sea;  and  perhaps,  making  an 
effort  to  retake  Minorca.     At  length,  he  contrived  to  procure 
the  necessary  orders,  and  the  Spanish  division  at  Ferrol  was  to 
be  conducted  to  Cadiz  by  the  French  fleet  from  Rochefort.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  Spain,  as  it  must  be  remembered,  had  promised 
to  furnish  us  with  six  ships  as  a  free  gift.     There  was  a  misun- 
derstanding about  the  period  when  this  condition  should  be  per- 
formed, but  as  Tuscany  was  about  to  be  given  up,  even  before 
Louisiana  was  restored  to  France,  it  was  but  just  that  these 
vessels  should  be  placed  at  our  disposal  forthwith.     The  Spanish 
ministry  at  length  decided  to  select  six  lying  in  the  arsenal  at 
Cadiz,  and  to  give  them  up  to  us  immediately ;  but  they  would 
not  deliver  them  ready  armed  and  victualled.     We  could  not, 
however,  send  from  France,  guns  and  biscuit.      These  were 
paltry  disputes,  in  the  face  of  the  common   enemy,    against 
whom  it  was  essential  to  fight  by  all  manner  of  means,  if  we 
wanted  to  compel  them  to  lower  their  pretensions.     These  diffi- 
culties were  at  length  settled  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
First  Consul.     We  have  already  seen  that  the  French  admiral 
Dum.anoir,  had  set  out  post  for  Cadiz,  in  order  to  expedite  the 
equipment  of  the  Spanish  vessels,  now  under  the  French  flag, 
and   to    assume    the    command    of  them.     This   admiral   had 
visited  the  ports   of  Spain,  and  found  them  all  in  confusion; 
every  thing  betraying  the  destitution  of  ill-regulated  and  im- 
provident opulence.    Though  still  in  possession  of  the  remains  of 
a  magnificent  stock  of  stores,  materials  for  ship-building,  numer- 
ous fine,  but  dismantled  vessels,  with  splendid  dockyards;  there 
was  not  at  Cadiz,  for  want  of  wages,  either  a  sailor  or  an  artisan 
to  get  these  vessels  ready  for  sea.     Every  thing  was  given  up 
to  waste  and  plunder.*  The  French  minister  had  sent  to  admiral 
Dumanoir  credits  upon  the  richest  houses  in  Cadiz,  and  by  dint  of 
ready  money,  this  officer  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  main 
difficulties.  After  having  selected  the  vessels  which  had  least  suf- 
fered from  time  and  Spanish  neglect,  he  contrived  to  arm  them 
by  taking  the  guns  and  stores  from  the  remainder.  He  procured 
French  sailors,  some  emigrants,  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution, 

*  The  reports  of  this  admiral,  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives,  not  of 
the  Admiralty,  but  of  the  Foreign  Office,  furnish  the  most  curious  picture 
of  the  state  to  which  a  great  country  can  fall,  when  its  affairs  are  in  improper 
hands. 
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others  escaped  from  the  English  prisons;   he  enrolled  a  cer- 
tain number,  sent  from  the  ports  of  France  in  light  vessels  ; 
he  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  enter  also  some  Spa- 
niards, and,  by  the  offer  of  increased  wages,  secured  the  services 
of  some  Danes  and  Swedes.    He  was  supplied  from  France  with 
the  requisite  number  of  flag  and  other  officers,  who  travelled  post 
across  the  peninsula,  while  a  detachment  of  French  infantry 
was  marched  from   Catalonia  to  complete  his  complement  of 
men.     This  division,  with  that  at  Ferrol,  and  that  at  Rochefort, 
forming  together  a  force  of  about  eighteen  ships,  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Egypt,  after  having  touched  at  Otranto,  to  take  on  board, 
at  that  place,  10,000  men  for  disembarkation.  The  designs,  which 
we  have  before  detailed,  were  now  in  a  state  of  active  progress. 
In  order  to  urge  Spain  to  the  feeble  efforts  which  had  been  thus 
extorted  from  her  with  so  much  difficulty,  the  First  Consul  had  per- 
formed all  his  promises  towards  her  with  implicit  fidelity,  and  had 
even  exceeded  them.  The  house  of  Parma  having  received,  in  lieu  of 
its  duchy,  the  fine  country  of  Tuscany,  which  had  been  for  a  long 
time  past  the  ardent  wish  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  it  was  consi- 
dered necessary  to  secure  the  consent  of  Austria  in  order  to  perfect 
this  transfer.  The  First  Consul  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  it,  and 
had  been  successful.  The  duchy  of  Tuscany  had  been,  moreover, 
erected  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria.     The  old  reigning  duke  of 
Parma,  a  very  devout  prince,  opposed  to  all  the  novelties  of  the 
day,  was  the  brother,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  the  queen  of  Spain. 
His  son,  a  young  man  very  badly  educated  and  brought  up,  had 
married  an  infanta,  and  resided  at  the  Escurial.     It  was  for  this 
young  married  couple  that  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  was  intended. 
Nevertheless,    the    First  Consul    having   only   promised    this 
kingdom  in  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Parma,  was  not  bound 
to  dehver  over  the  one,  until  the  other  was  vacated,  and  that 
vacation  could  not  take  place,  until  the  death  or  abdication  of  the 
old  reigning  duke ;  but  this  old  duke  had  no  thought  of  dying  or 
abdicating.  Notwithstanding  the  interest  which  the  First  Consul 
had  to  be  disencumbered  of  such  a  tenant  in  Italy,  he  consented 
to  tolerate  him  in  Parma,  by  placing  the  infants  immediately 
upon  the  throne  of  Etruria.     He  only  required  that  they  should 
come  to  Paris  to  receive  the  crown  from  his  hands,  as  formerly 
the  vassal  monarchs  repaired  to  ancient  Rome,  to  receive  the 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  People-King.     It  was  an  extraordi- 
nary and  imposing  spectacle,  which  he  desired  to  aftbrd  to  Re- 
publican France.     These  young  princes  then  quitted  Madrid  on 
their  journey  to  Paris,  at  the  very  moment  when  their  parents 
set  out  on  the  road  to  Badajos,  in  order  to  aflbrd  the  favourite 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

Such  were  the  complaisant  means  adopted  by  the  First  Consul 
to  arouse  the  zeal  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  by  which  he  hoped 
to  make  it  co-operate  in  his  designs. 

At  this  moment  every  eye  was  turned  towards  Egypt.     The 
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attention,  the  efforts,  the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  the  two  great 
belligerent  powers,  France  and  England,  were  directed  to  that 
country.  It  appeared  as  if  these  two  nations,  before  laying  down 
their  arms,  wished  each,  to  make  a  last  desperate  effort  to  bring 
to  as  glorious  and  advantageous  a  termination  as  possible,  the  ter- 
rible war  which  had  ravaged  the  whole  world  for  the  last  ten  years. 
We  have  left  Ganteaume  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  Brest,  on 
the  3rd  Pluviose,  1801  (23rd  of  January),  during  a  violent  storm. 
The  winds  had  been  for  a  long  time  either  light  and  baffling,  or 
adverse.  At  length,  during  a  gale  from  the  north-west,  which  blew 
dead  on  shore,  he  had  set  sail  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  aide-de-camp  of  the  First  Consul,  Savary,  who  was  at  Brest, 
commissioned  there  to  overcome  all  obstacles.     This  may  have 
been  very  imprudent ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy's  fleet,  which  closely  and  incessantly  blockaded  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  and  only  withdrew  when  cruising  any  longer 
became  impossible,  on  account  of  the  weather.    It  was  necessary 
either  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  quitting  the  port,  or  to  leave  it 
when  a  gale  drove  the  English  to  a  distance.    The  squadron  con- 
sisted of  seven  ships,  two  frigates  and  a  brig,  all  fast  sailing 
vessels,  carrying  4000  troops,  an  immense  quantity  of  stores, 
and  numerous  workmen,  accompanied  by  their  families,  who 
were  under  the  impression  that  they  were  bound  for  St.  Do- 
mingo.    They  extinguished  the  lights  on  board  the  vessels  of 
the  squadron,  that  the  enemy  might  not  perceive  them,  and 
they  hoisted  sail  in  the  gi*eatest  apprehension.     A  north-west 
wind  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  dangerous  to  get  out  of  Brest. 
It  blew  at  the  moment  a  tremendous  gale,  but  fortunately  it  only 
reached  its  utmost  point  of  violence,  when  they  had  cleared  the 
banks,  and  had  fairly  got  out  to  sea.     They  experienced  terrific 
squalls  with  a  frightfully  heavy  sea.  The  squadron  sailed  in  order 
of  battle,  the  admiral's  ship,  Indivisible,  leading  the  van.  She  was 
followed  by  the  Formidable,vi\i\c\\  carried  the  flag  of  rear-admiral 
Linois;  the  remainder  of  the  division  followed,  each  vessel  being 
ready  for  action  should  the  enemy  heave  in  sight.     They  had 
hardly  got  out  to  sea  when  the  v/ind,  still  increasing  in  fury,  rent 
to  shreds  the  three  topsails  of  the  Formidable.     The  ship  Con- 
stitution lost  her  main  top-masts.    The  Dix-Aout  and  Jean-Bart, 
which  were  close  upon  her,  took  their  jDositions  upon  the  larboard 
and  starboard,  and  kept  her  in  sight  till  the  following  morning, 
in  order  to  render  her  any  assistance  she  might  require.  The  brig, 
Vaiitour,  made  much  water,  and  was  on  the  point  of  foundering, 
but  received  timely  assistance.     In  the  midst  of  the  gale  and  the 
darkness,  the  squadron  was  dispersed.     The  following  morning 
at  daybreak,  Ganteaume,  on  the  deck  of  the  Indivisible,  remained 
some  time  lying-to,  with  the  view  of  rallying  the  squadron ;  but, 
fearing  the  return  of  the  English,  who  had  not  yet  made  their 
appearance,  and  relying  upon  the  rendezvous  appointed  to  all 
the  vessels,  he  set  sail  towards  the  rallying  point  agreed  upon. 
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This  point  was  fifty  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
one  of  the  most  salient  promontories  of  the  western  coast  of 
Spain.  The  other  vessels  of  the  division,  after  having  weathered 
the  gale,  repaired  their  damages  at  sea,  by  means  of  the  stores 
they  had  on  board,  and  subsequently  all  rejoined  each  other  with 
the'exception  of  the  admiral's  ship,  which  after  waiting  for  them 
for  some  time,  had  set  sail  for  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  only 
occurrence  on  thepassagewas  the  rencounter  of  the  French  frigate, 
the  Bravoure,  with  the  English  frigate  the  Concord,  which  Avas 
watching  the  course  of  the  division.  Captain  Dordelin,  who  com- 
manded the  Bravoure,  bore  up  straight  to  the  English  frigate,  and 
offered  to  engage  her.  He  ran  alongside  of  her  and  poured 
several  broadsides  into  her,  which  caused  frightful  execution  on 
her  decks.  Captain  Dordelin  was  preparing  to  board  her,  when 
the  English  frigate  continuing  to  manoeuvre,  so  as  to  escape  the 
danger,  contrived  to  get  clear  off  by  making  all  sail.* 

The  French  frigate  rejoined  the  division,  and  soon  after,  upon 
the  meridian  indicated,  all  the  vessels  assembled  round  the  ad- 
miral's flag.  They,  in  this  manner,  sailed  for  Gibraltar,  after 
having  escaped  both  the  dangers  of  the  storm  and  of  the  enemy 
almost  by  a  miracle.  The  squadron  was  animated  by  the  greatest 
ardour.  They  began  to  conjecture  pretty  shrcAvdly  where  they 
were  bound  for,  and  every  man  burned  to  share  in  the  glorious 
mission  of  saving  Egypt. 

It  was  important  to  accelerate  these  movements,  as  at  this 
moment  the  fleet  of  admiral  Keith,  assembled  in  the  bay  of 
Macri,  uj:)on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  only  waiting  for  the 
last  preparations  of  the  Turks,  always  very  tardy,  to  set  sail,  in 
order  to  transport  a  British  army  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It 
was  necessary  to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  circumstances 
seemed  to  contribute  thereto  in  the  most  fortunate  manner.  The 
English  admiral  St.  Vincent,  who  commanded  the  blockading 
squadron  off  Brest,  being  too  late  apprised  of  the  departure  of 
Ganteaume,  despatched  admiral  Calder  in  pursuit  of  him,  with 
a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  French  division,  that  is  to  say,  with 
seven  ships  and  two  frigates.  The  English,  deeming  it  impos- 
sible that  the  French  division  would  venture  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  midst  of  so  many  cruisers,  deceived,  moreover,  by 
the  reports  which  had  been  circulated,  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  French  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  St.  Domingo.  Ad- 
miral Calder  sailed,  therefore,  towards  the  Canaries,  intending 
to  proceed  tlience  to  the  West  Indies.  During  this  time,  Gan- 
teaume had  arrived  off  the  straits,  steering  close  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  English  cruisers 
at  Gibraltar.     The  wind,  certainly,  was  not  very  favourable,  but 

*  The  Englisli  pretend  that  it  was  the  French  frigate  which  withdrew  from 
the  action.  The  information  I  have  obtained  from  two  superior  officers, 
wlio  are  still  alive,  and  who  were  with  the  squadron,  satisfy  my  mind  respect- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  details  here  given. 
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the  moment  was  highly  auspicious  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose,as  admiral  Warren,  who  was  incessantly  cruising  between 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  had  but  four  ships,  all  the  remainder  of  the 
English  force  being  with  admiral  Keith,  engaged  in  transporting 
the  army  intended  for  landing  in  Egypt.  Unfortunately,  Gan- 
teaume  was  unaware  of  these  circumstances,  and  the  grave 
responsibility  which  rested  upon  him,  caused  him  an  irrepressible 
anxiety,  which  the  cannon  balls  of  the  enemy  would  never  have 
produced  in  his  intrepid  breast.  Annoyed  by  two  hostile  vessels 
which  approached  him  too  closely,  the  Sprightly,  cutter,  and  the 
Success,  frigate,  he  gave  them  chase,  and  captured  them  both. 
At  length  he  passed  the  straits,  and  bore  down  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  set  every  stitch  of 
canvass,  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  towards  the  East.  Admiral 
Warren,  in  fact,  was  lying  snugly  in  Mahon  harbour,  while  admiral 
Keith,  with  his  hands  full,  and  a  fleet  of  200  transports  to  look 
after,  had  not  yet  quitted  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  shores 
of  Egypt  were  thus  perfectly  accessible,  and  the  succour  for 
which  the  French  were  impatiently  waiting,  and  which  had  been 
promised  them  so  long,  might  have  been  easily  conveyed  to 
them.  But  Ganteaume,  perpetually  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his 
squadron,  and  still  more  for  the  fate  of  the  numerous  troops  he 
had  on  board,  became  apprehensive  at  the  sight  of  the  smallest 
vessel  which  he  encountered.  He  imagined  that  there  was  between 
him  and  Egypt  a  hostile  fleet,"which  was  in  fact  not  the  case,; 
he  was,  above  all,  alarmed  at  the  state  of  his  vessels,  and  feared 
that,  should  it  be  necessary  to  press  all  sail  before  an  enemy  of 
superior  force,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  efl"ect  it  with  his 
masts  damaged  by  the  gale,  and  hastily  repaired  at  sea.  He  had 
thus  lost  all  confidence  in  himself.  Dissatisfied  with  the  Bra- 
voure  frigate,  which  did  not  sail  to  his  liking,  he  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  her,  and  send  her  to  Toulon.  Instead  of  sending  her  on  to 
that  port,  and  continuing  himself  to  run  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  by  steering  a  due  easterly  course,  he  committed  the  error 
of  standing  to  the  north,  and  getting  in  sight  of  Toulon.  His 
intention  was  to  escort  the  Bravoure  part  of  the  way,  in  order  to 
protect  her  against  the  enemy^s  cruisers ;  an  insufficient  reason, 
certainly,  as  it  was  infinitely  better  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
frigate  than  to  place  in  jeopardy  the  fate  of  the  whole  enterprise. 
Owing  to  this  blunder,  he  was  perceived  by  admiral  Warren, 
who  instantly  quitted  Mahon.  Ganteaume,  to  deceive  him, 
pretended  to  give  chase.  The  gallant  captain  Bergeret,  in  com- 
mand of  the  ship  the  Dh-Aout,  outstripping  the  other  vessels  of 
our  squadron,  reconnoitred  the  English  more  closely,  and  only 
discerned  four  line  of  battle  ships,  and  two  frigates.  Delighted 
at  this  discovery  he  thought  that,  being  superior  in  force  to  the 
English,  we  should  bear  down  upon  them  and  give  chase,  or 
engage  with  them.  But  suddenly  a  signal  was  thrown  out  to 
give  up  the  pursuit,  and  to  rejoin  the  squadron.     This  brave 
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oflScer,  overwhelmed  with  mortification,  immediately  put  himself 
in  communication  \vith  Ganteaume,  assured  him  that  his  watch 
on  the  look-out  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  enemy's  force  did 
not  exceed  four  ships ;  unavaihng  efforts  I  Ganteaume  thought 
he  distinguished  seven  or  eight,  and  resolved  to  continue  his 
course  towards  the  north.  It  was,  however,  perfectly  certain, 
as  the  official  report  of  admiral  Warren  has  since  shown,  that  we 
had  really  only  four  of  the  enemy's  ships  to  contend  against.* 
Ganteaume  then  bore  up  towards  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  in  order 
to  protect  the  Bravonre,  and  here,  again  catching  sight  of  the 
EngUsh  squadron,  ran  in  consternation  into  Toulon.  There, 
troubles  of  another  sort  awaited  him,  no  less  than  the  apprehen- 
sion of  having  incurred  the  anger  of  the  First  Consul,  indignant 
at  finding  so  important  an  expedition  placed  in  jeopardy  when 
success  seemed  certain.  This  fatal  conduct  lost  us  Egypt,  which 
at  that  moment  might  have  been  saved. 

In  fact,  whilst  Ganteaume  was  beating  to  windward  between 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  ^lahon,  two  frigates,  the  Justice  and  the 
Egyptieniie,  which  left  Toulon  with  munitions  of  war,  and  400 
troops,  had  sailed  to  the  eastward,  without  falUng  in  with  a  single 
English  vessel,  and  had  got  into  Alexandria.  Two  other 
frigatesf  the  Btghitree  and  the  Africaine,  from  Rochefort,  had 
proceeded  round  the  peninsula,  and  got  safe  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, without  encountering  any  accident.  Unfortunately,  they 
parted  company.  The  Rtgeneree  arrived,  without  any  untoward 
occurrence,  before  Alexandria  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1801  (11th 
Ventose,  year  IX.).  Tlie  Africaine  fell  in  with  an  English 
frigate,  during  the  night,  and  stopped  to  engage  her.  She  had 
300  troops  on  board,  who,  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the  en- 
gagement, occasioned  frightful  confusion,  and,  after  an  heroic 
defence,  became  the  cause  of  tlieir  defeat.  She  was  captured  by 
the  English  frigate.  But,  as  may  be  seen,  out  of  six  frigates 
which  sailed,  some  from  Toulon,  some  from  Rochefort,  three 
arrived  in  safety,  finding  the  coast  of  Egypt  free  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy,  and  so  easily  accessible,  that  they  entered 
the  port  of  Alexandria  without  firing  a  shot ;  so  difficult  it  is  for 
vessels  to  meet  in  the  immensity  of  the  ocean ;  so  greatly  does 
courage  stand  in  aid  of  the  brave  officer,  who  ventures  to  risk 
his  flag  in  the  achievement  of  a  glorious  enterprise  ! 

Ganteaume  put  into  Toulon,  on  the  19th  of  February  (30th 
Pluviose),  overwhelmed  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  experiencing, 
as  he  wrote  to  the  First  Consul,  f  every  imaginable  torment  at 
the  same  moment;  and  well  he  might,  since  he  had  placed 
in  jeopardy,  interests  of  the  highest  consequence.     The  First 

*  See  the  report  of  admiral  Warren,  of  the  23d  of  April,  1801,  inserted  ia 
the  MonUcur  of  tlie  27tli  Messidor,  year  IX.  (double  number,  296  and  297.) 

f  See  his  letter  of  the  19th  of  February  (30th  Pluviose),  on  the  very  day 
of  his  arrival  at  Toulon,  and  still  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 
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Consul,  naturally  irritable,  had  but  little  or  no  command  of 
temper,  when  his  well-laid  plans  were  marred  through  inca- 
pacity or  mismanagement.  But  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  human  nature ;  he  knew  that  it  was  not  wise,  at  the  very 
moment  of  action,  to  betray  indications  of  dissatisfaction,  be- 
cause, by  that  course,  men  were  disheartened,  instead  of  being 
reanimated ;  he  knew  that  Ganteaume  required  to  be  encou- 
raged, supported,  and  not  driven  to  despair,  by  any  of  those 
ebullitions  of  anger,  which,  at  that  time,  were  dreaded  by  all 
as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes.  Accordingly,  instead  of  loading 
him  with  reproaches,  he  despatched  to  him  his  aide-de-camp, 
Lacuee,  to  comfort  and  console  him,  to  place  funds  at  his 
disposal,  and  thus  to  urge  him  to  proceed  again  to  sea  without 
delay.  His  rebuke  was  confined  to  censuring  Ganteaume 
mildly,  for  having  quitted  the  coasts  of  Africa  for  the  Balearic 
islands,  and  for  thus  having  brought  admiral  Warren  in  pursuit 
of  him. 

Ganteaume  was  a  very  brave  man,  a  good  seaman,  and  an 
excellent  officer.  But  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  moment 
proves,  that  responsibility  affects  men  far  more  than  the  cannon's 
danger.  This  is  highly  creditable  to  them,  as  it  proves  that 
they  fear  still  more  to  compromise  the  interests  with  which  they 
are  intrusted,  than  to  risk  their  own  lives.  Ganteaume,  en- 
couraged by  the  First  Consul,  set  to  work ;  but  he  lost  time, 
either  in  repairing  the  damages  done  to  his  vessels,  or  in  waiting 
for  a  favourable  wind.  More  than  one  favourable  opportunity 
still  offered,  and  might  have  been  improved.  Admiral  Warren 
had  set  sail  towards  Naples  and  Sicily.  Admiral  Keith,  it  is 
true,  was  on  his  way  towards  Aboukir,  with  the  English  array ; 
but  it  was  not  impossible  to  deceive  his  vigilance,  and  to  land 
the  French  troops,  either  beyond  Aboukir,  that  is  to  say, 
at  Damietta,  or  more  on  this  side,  at  twenty  or  twenty-five 
leagues  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  which  would  have  enabled 
our  troops  to  re-enter  Egypt,  after  a  few  marches  across 
the  desert. 

Whilst  every  exertion  was  being  made  by  the  First  Consul  to 
expedite  the  second  departure  of  Ganteaume,  fresh  letters  from 
Paris  were  urging  the  organisation  of  the  squadrons  of  Rochefort, 
of  Ferrol,  and  of  Cadiz,  in  order  to  convey  succour  to  Egypt, 
by  each  of  these  channels  at  the  same  time.  At  length  Gan- 
teaume, reanimated  by  the  exhortation  of  the  First  Consul, 
mingled  with  numberless  testimonies  of  kindness,  again  set  sail 
on  the  19th  of  March  (28th  Ventose).  But,  on  going  out  of 
the  harbour,  the  ship  Constitution  grounded.  Two  days  elapsed 
before  she  could  be  got  afloat.  On  the  22nd  of  March  (1st 
Germinal),  the  squadron,  consisting  of  seven  ships  of  the  line, 
and  several  frigates,  again  hoisted  sail,  and  proceeded  towards 
Sardinia,  without  being  perceived  by  the  English. 
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It  was  very  desirable  tliat  these  efforts  should  succeed,  at 
least  in  part ;  for  our  army  in  Eojypt,  left  to  its  own  resources, 
was  threatened  by  the  troops  collected  from  the  east  and  the 
west.  Nevertheless,  reduced  in  strength  as  it  was,  it  could  have 
conquered  the  multitude  of  its  enemies,  as  it  had  already  done 
on  the  fields  of  Aboukir  and  Heliopolis,  if  it  had  been  properly 
commanded.  Unfortunately,  general  Bonaparte  was  no  longer 
at  its  head.     Desaix  and  Kleber  were  no  more. 

We  must  now  describe  the  state  of  Egypt  since  the  day  on 
which  an  assassin's  arm  levelled  to  the  dust  the  noble  and 
majestic  Kleber,  the  aspect  of  whose  countenance  alone  sufficed, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  in- 
spire courage  into  the  hearts  of  our  legions,  and  made  them 
forget  the  perils,  the  privations,  and  the  sorrows  of  expatriation. 
We  must  describe  the  early  prosperous  condition  of  the  colony, 
as  well  as  the  sudden  and  disastrous  sequel  which  ensued.  This 
is  imperative ;  for  it  is  instructive  to  present  to  the  eyes  of  a 
nation  the  spectacle  of  its  reverses,  as  well  as  of  its  successes, 
that  it  may  deduce  a  salutary  lesson  therefrom.  Amid  the  un- 
paralleled successes  of  the  Consulate,  the  fruit  of  an  admirable 
and  wise  course  of  conduct,  assuredly  one  single  misfortune 
cannot  dim  the  lustre  of  the  picture,  which  it  is  my  task  to  de- 
lineate ;  but  a  feeling  of  patriotic  duty  impels  me  to  inculcate  upon 
our  warriors,  and  upon  our  generals,  still  more  than  upon  our  sol- 
diers, the  painful  lesson  exhibited  during  the  latter  period  of  our 
occupation  of  Egypt.  May  it  cause  them  to  reflect  upon  their  too 
natural  tendency  to  disunion,  especially  where  there  is  not  a 
powerful  arm  to  enforce  a  salutary  state  of  subordination,  and  to 
direct  against  the  common  enemy  the  active  energy  of  their 
minds,  and  the  impetuosity  of  their  passions  ! 

At  the  time  of  Kleber's  death,  Egypt  was,  to  all  appearance, 
perfectly  submitted  to  our  arms.  After  having  Nvitnessed  the 
grand  vizier's  army  dispersed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
the  revolt  of  300,000  inhal)itants  of  Cairo  suppressed,  in  a  few 
days,  by  a  handful  of  soldiers,  the  Egyptians  looked  upon  the 
French  troops  as  invincible,  and  deemed  their  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  as  a  decree  of  fate.  They,  besides,  became 
familiarised  with  their  European  masters,  and  found  that  the 
new  yoke  was  less  burdensome  than  the  old,  as  they  paid  less 
taxes  than  under  the  Mamelukes,  and  did  not  receive,  at  the 
time  when  the  miri  was  collected,  a  severe  bastinado,  as  when 
under  the  dominion  of  their  now  dispossessed  co-religionists. 
Mourad  Bey,  that  Mameluke  prince,  of  so  gallant  and  chivalrous 
a  character,  who  had  at  length  become  attached  to  the  French, 
held  Upper  Egyj)t  in  fief.  He  proved  a  faithful  vassal,  paid  his 
tribute  punctually,  and  administered  with  prudence  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Upper  Nile.  He  was  an  ally  upon  whom  we  could 
depend.     A  single  brigade  of  about  2,500  men,  stationed  in  the 
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environs  of  Beni-sonef,  and  always  ready  to  fall  back  on  Cairo, 
sufficed  to  hold  Upper  Egypt  ;  which  was  a  great  advantage, 
considering  the  very  limited  number  of  our  effective  troops. 

Our  troops  having  shared  the  mistake  of  their  general,  at  the 
period  of  the  convention  of  El-Arisch,  and  having  repaired  it 
with  him  on  the  plains  of  Heliopolis,  were  still  mindful  of  their 
error,  and  not  disposed  to  fall  into  it  again.  Conscious  that 
they  had  to  render  an  account  to  the  Republic  of  so  magnificent 
a  possession,  they  no  longer  harboured  the  thought  of  evacu- 
ating it.  Besides,  general  Bonaparte  had  now  arrived  at  supreme 
power ;  he  had  explained  the  reasons  of  his  departure,  and  was 
no  longer  considered  as  a  deserter.  Still,  conceiving  themselves 
under  the  care  of  their  old  general,  they  now  entertained  no  sort 
of  anxiety  about  the  future.  Thanks,  indeed,  to  the  forethought 
of  the  First  Consul,  who  had  chartered  ships  in  various  ports, 
a  week  did  not  pass  over,  without  some  vessels,  either  large  or 
small,  arriving  at  Alexandria ;  they  brought  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition, European  commodities,  newspapers,  private  correspond- 
ence, and  the  government  despatches.  In  consequence  of  this 
frequent  intercourse,  the  parent  country  was,  as  it  were,  present 
to  every  one's  imagination.  Doubtless,  emotions  of  regret 
quickly  took  possession  of  their  minds,  whenever  any  peculiar 
circumstances  touched  their  feelings.  On  the  death  of  Kleber, 
for  example,  when  general  Menou  assumed  the  command,  every 
one's  thoughts  again  turned  towards  France.  A  general  of 
brigade,  in  presenting  his  officers  to  Menou,  asked  him,  if  at 
length,  he  intended  to  lead  them  back  to  their  country.  Menou 
sharply  rebuked  him,  and  announced,  in  an  order  of  the  day, 
his  formal  resolution  to  conform  to  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  was,  to  keep  the  colony  for  ever — a  decision  to 
which  all  ranks  submitted.  But  the  reason  which  most  pre- 
vailed with  them  was,  that  general  Bonaparte  was  in  possession 
of  power  ;  and  this  fact  formed  the  strongest  grounds,  with  the 
old  veterans  of  Italy,  for  confidence  and  for  hope. 

The  troops  were  punctually  paid;  provisions  at  very  low 
prices.  Instead  of  being  paid  in  rations,  they  received  pay- 
ment in  money.  Bread  was  the  only  article  which  was  served 
out  to  them.  They  thus  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  low  prices, 
combined  with  great  abundance,  frequently  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  poultry,  instead  of  butchers'  meat.  They  were  in  great  need 
of  cloth ;  but  the  climate  being  warm,  they  supplied  the  want  of 
it,  for  a  principal  part  of  their  dress,  by  calico,  of  which  there  is 
abundance  in  Egypt.  For  the  rest  of  their  dress,  they  had 
taken  all  the  cloth  brought  from  the  East  in  the  course  of  trade, 
of  whatever  colour  it  might  be.  There  resulted  from  this  a  little 
diversity  in  their  uniforms ;  and  some  regiments,  for  example, 
were  to  be  seen  dressed  in  blue,  or  red,  or  green  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  men  were  clothed,  and  presented  a  fine,  soldier-like 
appearance.    The  learned    colonel    Conte  rendered  the  most 
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essential  service  to  the  army,  by  the  fertility  of  his  inventions. 
He  had  brought  with  him  a  company  of  aerostiers,  the  remnant 
of  the  aerostiers  of  Fleurus.  It  was  a  company  of  mechanics,  of 
every  trade,  organised  under  military  discipline.  With  their 
assistance,  he  had  erected,  at  Cairo,  machines  for  weaving, 
fulling,  and  carding  cloth  ;  and,  as  there  was  plenty  of  wool, 
they  hoped  soon  to  be  able  comj^letely  to  supersede  the  cloths 
of  Europe.  It  was  the  same  with  gunpowder.  The  mills 
erected  at  Cairo,  by  M.  Champy,  already  produced  sufficient  for 
all  the  wants  of  the  army.  The  inland  trade  was  increasing 
visibly.  The  caravans,  now  well  protected,  began  to  arrive 
from  the  centre  of  Africa.  The  Arabs  of  the  Red  Sea  repaired 
to  the  ports  of  Suez  and  Cosseir,  where  they  exchanged  their 
coflfee,  perfumes,  and  dates,  for  the  wheat  and  rice  of  Egypt. 
The  Greeks,  taking  advantage  of  the  Turkish  flag,  and  more 
alert  than  the  English  cruisers,  brought  to  Damietta,  Rosetta, 
and  Alexandria,  oil,  wines,  and  various  commodities.  In  a 
word,  nothing  was  wanting  for  the  present,  and  great  resources 
were  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  future.  The  officers,  per- 
ceiving that  the  definitive  occupation  of  Egypt  was  a  thing  quite 
decided  upon,  made  their  arrangements  to  settle  themselves 
down,  with  as  little  uncomfortableness  as  possible.  Those  who 
lived  at  Alexandria  or  at  Cairo — and  most  of  them  did  so — found 
there  very  commodious  quarters.  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Egyptian 
women — some  purchased  of  the  slave-dealers,  and  others  yielding 
to  a  voluntary  inclination — came  and  shared  their  accommo- 
dations. Sorrow  was  banished.  Two  engineers  had  built  a 
theatre  at  Cairo,  in  which  French  pieces  were  represented  by 
the  officers.  The  soldiers  fared  no  worse  than  their  com- 
manders ;  and,  thanks  to  the  elasticity  of  the  French  character, 
which  adapts  itself  with  facility  to  the  manners  of  all  nations, 
they  might  be  seen  smoking  and  taking  coffee,  in  the  society  of 
the  Turks  and  Arabs. 

The  financial  resources  of  Egypt,  well  administered,  were 
sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the  army.  Egypt  had 
paid  under  the  Mamelukes,  according  as  the  taxes  were  more  or 
less  vigorously  exacted,  from  36,000,000  francs  to  40,000,000 
francs  (1,440,000/.  to  1,600,000/.  sterling)  per  annum.  It  did 
not  pay  at  this  period  more  than  20,000,000  francs  to  25,000,000 
francs  (800,000/.  to  1,000,000/.  sterling),  and  the  collection  was 
not  so  oppressive.  These  20,000,000  francs  or  25,000,000  francs 
covered  the  expenses  of  the  colony,  inasmuch  as  all  the  charges 
together  seldom  exceeded  1 ,700,000  francs  (68,000/,  sterUng) 
per  month,  or  20,400,000  francs  (816,000/,  sterling)  per  annum. 
The  collection  having  gradually  improved,  and  having  become 
more  regular  and  lenient,  the  burdens  of  the  population  were 
alleviated,  and  the  resources  of  the  army  materially  augmented; 
an  annual  surplus  of  from  ,3,000,000  francs  to  4,000,000  francs 
(120,000/.  to   160,000/.  sterling)    might  have  been  calculated 
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upon,  which  would  have  created  a  little  fund,  applicable  to  meet 
extraordinary  exigencies,  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  erecting  build- 
ings, adapted  either  for  utility  or  defence.  The  army  still 
amounted  to  25,000,  or  26,000,  including  supernumeraries, 
and  the  wives  and  children  of  many  of  the  soldiers,  and  civil 
servants.  In  this  number  there  were  23,000  soldiers,  6000  of 
whom  were  less  eflfective,  but  yet  fit  to  defend  the  fortified 
posts,  leaving  17,000  or  18,000  able-bodied  men,  capable  of 
the  most  active  service.  The  cavalry  was  splendid;  it  rivalled 
the  Mamelukes  in  courage,  and  surpassed  them  in  discipline. 
The  flying  artillery  executed  its  evolutions  with  rapidity,  and 
was  well  served.  The  regiment  mounted  on  dromedaries  had 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection.  It  scoured  the  desert  with 
extraordinary  celerity,  and  had  given  the  Arabs  a  great  distaste 
for  pillage.  The  average  loss  from  mortality,  was  but  trifling, 
as  only  600  men  were  on  the  sick  list  out  of  26,000  individuals. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  contingency  of  a  protracted  war,  we  should 
have  been  short  of  men ;  but  the  Greeks  eagerly  enlisted,  as 
well  as  the  Copts.  The  blacks  were  bought  at  a  very  low  price, 
and,  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  formed  excellent  recruits.  The 
army,  in  time,  might  have  received  into  its  ranks  10,000  or 
12,000  faithful  and  brave  soldiers.  Confident,  even  to  excess, 
of  its  courage  and  experience  in  war,  they  did  not  doubt  but 
that  they  would  be  able  to  drive  into  the  sea  all  the  Turks,  or  the 
English,  which  might  be  sent  against  them  from  Asia  or  Europe. 
It  is  certain,  that  under  a  good  commander  these  18,000  men, 
properly  concentrated,  and  bearing  down  in  a  body  against 
troops  fresh  landed,  might  have  remained,  despite  every  hostile 
efibrt,  masters  of  the  Egyptian  shores.  But  it  was  requisite 
that  they  should  be  properly  commanded ;  this  was  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  this  army,  as  of  every  other. 

Let  us  imagine  Kleber,  or,  who  would  have  been  better,  Desaix, 
the  prudent,  valiant  Desaix,  left  in  Egypt,  from  whence  unfor- 
tunately the  affectionate  regard  of  the  First  Consul,  withdrew 
him ;  let  us  imagine  Kleber,  escaping  from  the  Mussulman's 
poniard,  administering  the  government  of  Egypt  during  several 
years  !  Who  can  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  converted  it  into 
a  flourishing  colony,  and  that  he  would  have  founded  a  magnifi- 
cent empire.  In  a  healthy  climate,  exempt  from  even  a  single 
fever,  a  country  of  an  inexhaustible  fertility,  a  submissive  j)ea- 
santry,  warmly  attached  to  the  soil,  voluntary  recruits,  what 
vast  superiority  in  these  elements  over  the  settlement  which  we 
are,  at  the  present  day,  founding  in  Africa ! 

But  instead  of  Kleber,  instead  of  Desaix,  it  was  Menou,  who 
had  become  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  by  right  of  se- 
niority. This  was  an  irreparable  misfortune  for  the  colony,  and 
it  was  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  the  First  Consul,  not  to 
have  appointed  a  suitable  successor.  In  his  uncertainty,  as  to 
whether  an  order  from  him  would  reach  Egypt  in  due  course, 
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he  was  apprehensive  lest  the  decree  which  nominated  a  new 
general,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  might 
make  use  of  it,  to  disorganise  the  existing  authority.  They 
would  have  given  out  that  Menou  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
but  would  have  kept  back  the  order  which  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. The  command  would,  therefore,  have  been  left  in 
abeyance,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time.  Never- 
theless, this  excuse  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  First  Consul, 
if  he  were  aware  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  Menou,  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  One  reason  decided  him  in  favour  of  this  gene- 
ral, and  that  was  his  known  zeal  for  the  preservation  and  colo- 
nisation of  Egypt.  Menou,  in  fact,  had  warmly  opposed  the 
project  of  evacuation,  he  had  combated  the  influence  of  the 
officers  of  the  Rhine,  and  had  constituted  himself,  in  a  word, 
the  leader  of  the  colonial  party.  He  had  even  pushed  his  en- 
thusiasm to  such  a  point,  as  to  embrace  Mahometanism,  and  to 
marry  a  Turkish  woman.  He  took  the  name  of  Abdallah 
Menou.  These  eccentricities  were  a  subject  of  merriment  to 
our  soldiers,  who  are  naturally  addicted  to  raillery;  but  they 
did  not  injure  the  settlement  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians. 
Menou  Avas  a  man  of  intelligence,  with  a  good  deal  of  acquired 
knowledge,  and  of  indefatigable  application  to  business;  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  colonisation,  and  possessing  all  the  qua- 
lities necessary  for  the  discharge  of  administrative  duties,  but 
Mas  nevertheless  wanting  in  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a 
general.  Devoid  of  experience,  without  rapid  perception  and 
decision,  he  was  besides,  altogether  unfortunate  in  personal  ap- 
pearance. He  was  corpulent,  very  short-sighted,  and  a  most 
ungraceful  rider.  The  appointment  of  such  a  chief  to  the  com- 
mand of  soldiers  so  alert,  and  so  hardy  as  the  French,  was  most 
injudicious.  Moreover,  there  was  in  him  a  want  of  firmness  of 
cliaracter,  so  that  under  his  feeble  authority,  the  chiefs  of  the 
army  diffijring  in  opinion,  were  soon  a  prey  to  the  most  fatal 
discords. 

Under  general  Bonaparte,  there  was  in  Egypt  but  one  mind, 
but  one  will.  Under  Kleber  there  was,  for  a  brief  moment, 
two  parties — the  colonists  and  the  anti-colonists — those  who 
wished  to  remain,  and  those  who  wished  to  return  home.  But 
after  tlie  affront  which  the  English  attempted  to  offer  to  our 
soldiers — an  affront  gloriously  avenged  at  Heliopolis — after  the 
admitted  necessity  of  remaining,  order  was  completely  restored. 
Under  the  imposing  authority  of  Kleber,  order  and  union  pre- 
vailed. But  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  victory  of 
Heliopolis  and  the  death  of  Kleber  Avas  brief,  too  brief.  No 
sooner  had  Menou  assumed  the  command,  than  union  ceased 
to  exist. 

General  Reynicr,  an  excellent  officer  on  the  staff",  having 
served  in  that  capacity  in  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  but  cold, 
without  any  personal  appearance,  without  ascendency  over  the 
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soldiers,  enjoyed,  nevertheless,  the  j^eneral  esteem  of  every  one. 
He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  officers  best  qualified  to  figure 
at  the  head  of  an  army.     After  Menou,  he  was  highest  in  point 
of  seniority.     On  the  very  day  of  Kleber's  death,  a  warm  alter- 
cation took  place  between  Reynier  and  Menou,  not  as  to  which 
was  entitled  to  the  command,  but  as  to  which  should  assume 
that  responsibility  and  burden.     Neither  of  them  wished  to  un- 
dertake it ;  and,  indeed,  on  that  day,  the  position  of  matters  was 
most  alarming.     They  were  under  the  apprehension  that  the 
dagger's  blow,  under  which  general  Kleber  had  fallen,  was  the 
signal  for  a  wide-spread  insurrection,  organised  throughout  Egypt 
by  the  influence  of  the  Turks  and  the  English.     The  heavy 
responsibility  of  the  command,  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  was 
greatly  to  be  dreaded.     Menou  yielded,  nevertheless,  to  the  en- 
treaties of  Reynier,  and  tlie   other  generals,   and  consented  to 
become  the  chief  of  the  colony.   But  they  were  soon  enlightened 
about  their  actual  situation,  by  the  profound  tranquillity  which 
followed  the  death  of  Kleber;  and  the  command,  at  first  de- 
clined, was    subsequently  regretted.      General  Reynier    now 
coveted,  that  which  he  had  begun  by  refusing.     Under  his  cold, 
retiring,  and  even  timid  exterior,  there  lurked  excessive  vanity. 
The  authority  of  Menou  became  insupportable  to  him.     Quiet 
and  submissive  up  to  that  time,  he  became  henceforward  a 
murmurer  and   a  caviller.     He  found  fault  with    every  thing. 
Menou  had  accepted  the  command  at  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  his   companions   in   arms,  and  had    assumed    the   title   of 
"  Commander-in-chief  ad  interim"     Reynier  carped  at  the  title 
adopted  by  Menou.     At  Kleber's  funeral,  Menou  had  assigned 
the  four  corners  of  the  coffin  to  the  generals  of  divisions,  and 
followed  behind,  at  the  head  of  the  staff.      Reynier  discovered 
in  this,  that  he  had  aped  the  viceroy.     Menou  had  appointed 
the  illustrious  Fourier  to  pronounce  the  eulogy  over  the  grave 
of  Kleber;  Reynier  pretended  that  it  was  a  slight  upon  Kleber"'s 
memory,  to  have  the  panegyric  pronounced  by  any  one  but  the 
general-in-chief.     Some  delay  in  the  subscription  opened  to  erect 
a  monument  to  Kleber,  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  his 
property,  very  slender,  indeed,  like  that  of  most  of  our  noble 
warriors  at  that  period — these,  and  other  puerilities  were  inter- 
preted by  Reynier,  and  by  those  who  followed  his  example,  in 
the  most  vexatious  manner.     We  repeat  these  wretched  tales, 
which  would  be  unworthy  of  history,  if  their  very  insignificance 
were  not  instructive,  by  showing  to  what  paltry  shifts  groundless 
discontent  will  sometimes  stoop.     Reynier,  then,  became  an  in- 
subordinate, silly,  and  culpable  lieutenant.     He  Avas  joined  by 
general  Dumas,  a  friend  of  Kleber,   chief  of  the  general  staff, 
who  harboured  in  his  breast  all  the  jealousy  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  against  the  army  of  Italy.     The  spirit  of  opposition  then 
had  its  seat  in  the  very  staff  itself.     Menou  would  not  permit 
VOL.  III.  D 
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this  so  near  to  him,  and  resolved  to  deprive  general  Dumas  of 
the  post  which  he  had  occupied  under  Kleber. 

The  malecontents,  thus  disconcerted,  endeavoured  to  parry  off 
this  blow,  by  deputing  the  prudent  and  brave  general  Friant  to 
confer  with  Menou;  the  former,  exclusively  absorbed  in  his 
duties,  only  interfered  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  reconciliation. 
Menou,  more  firm  than  usual,  would  not  give  way,  and 
appointed  general  Lagrange  in  the  room  of  general  Dumas. 
Thenceforth,  coming  less  in  contact  with  his  enemies,  he  was 
less  exposed  to  their  annoyances  :  this,  however,  added  fresh 
virulence  to  their  irritation,  and  the  disunion  amongst  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  only  became  the  more  scandalous,  and  the 
more  alarming.  Reflecting  men  lamented  the  shock  which 
might  be  thus  given  to  the  ruling  authority,  a  lamentable  shock 
in  any  place,  but  still  more  so  where  the  danger  is  imminent, 
and  the  supreme  power  at  a  distance. 

Menou,  a  bad  general,  but  an  indefatigable  administrator, 
laboured  night  and  day  at  what  he  called  the  organisation  of  the 
colony.  Some  of  his  measures  were  judicious,  others  decidedly 
bad ;  but  where  he  principally  erred,  was  in  attempting  too  much. 
He  first  set  about  bringing  up  the  arrears  of  pay,  by  employing 
for  this  purpose  the  contribution  of  ]  0,000,000frs.  imposed  by 
Kleber  upon  the  Egyptian  cities,  as  a  punishment  for  the  last 
revolt.  It  was  one  way  of  maintaining  peace  and  subordination 
in  the  army ;  for,  at  the  period  of  the  convention  of  El-Arisch, 
a  tendency  to  insubordination  had  been  perceptible,  caused 
chiefly  by  the  pay  being  somewhat  in  arrears.  Menou  accord- 
ingly regarded  the  regular  payment  of  what  was  due  to  the 
soldiers,  as  a  sure  guarantee  of  order  and  discipline  amongst 
them,  and  he  was  in  the  right.  But  he  adopted  the  indiscreet 
course,  of  discharging  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  prior  to  the 
liquidation  of  any  other  demands,  without  reflecting  upon  those 
unavoidable  emergencies  which  inevitably  arise  during  war.  He 
directed  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  bread  for  the 
troops,  the  quality  of  which  he  much  improved.  He  organised 
hospitals,  and  applied  himself  carefully  to  the  introduction  of 
order  in  the  public  accounts.  Menou  was  a  man  of  the  most 
sterling  integrity,  but  rather  inclined  to  declamation.  He 
expatiated  so  often,  in  his  orders  of  the  day,  on  his  intention  of 
re-establishing  strict  honesty  in  the  army,  that  he  wounded  the 
feelings  of  all  the  generals.  These  latter  asked  him  with  bit- 
terness, if  nothing  but  pilfering  and  robbery  had  prevailed  before 
the  government  of  Menou,  and  if  integrity  dated  its  introduction 
amongst  them  from  the  period  when  he  assumed  the  command  ? 
In  fact,  it  was  true,  that  few  malversations  had  been  committed 
since  the  occupation  of  Egypt.  Our  army  had  captured  a  con- 
siderable prize  after  the  violation  of  the  convention  of  El-Arisch, 
in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  consisting  of  some  of  the  numerous 
vessels  which  came,  under  the  Turkish  flag,  to  transport  the 
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army  to  France,  and  which  were  almost  all  laden  with  mer- 
chandise.   A  commission  was  appointed  to  sell  it  on  account  of 
the  colonial  treasury.      Menou  appeared  dissatisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  this  commission,  and  with  general  Lanusse  who 
had  the  command  in  Alexandria;  he  recalled  the  latter,  in  such 
a  manner  as  reflected  upon  his  character,  and  appointed  general 
Friant  in  his  room.     General  Lanusse  was  deeply  exasperated 
at  this,  and,  on  his  return  to  Cairo,  increased  the  number  of  the 
disaffected.    Menou  went  still  further,  he  tried  to  alter  the  system 
of  contributions,  and  in  this  respect  committed  some  very  serious 
errors.     Doubtless,  at  a  later  period,  a  reform  in  the  finances 
of  Esfvpt  would  have  been  practicable.     By  means  of  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  land  revenue,  and  by  means  of  some 
taxes  judiciously  levied  upon  articles  of  consumption,  whichcould 
occasion  no  dispute  in  the  mode  of  levying  them.,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  relieve  the  Egyptian  people,  and  to  increase  consi- 
derably the  income  of  the  public  treasury.    But  at  the  moment, 
exposed  as  they  were  to  attacks  from  without.,  it  was  not  quite  ex- 
pedient to  create  further  difficulties  within  the  colony,  and  to  make 
the  people  suffer  from  vexatious  charges,  the  full  benefit  of  which 
they  were  unable  at  first  to  appreciate.     The  collection  of  the  old 
taxes,  with  a  greater  degree  of  regularity  and  justice,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  establish,  between  the  Mamelukes  and  the  French, 
a  comparison  extremely  favourable  to  the  latter,  and  to  augment 
considerably  the  fund  applicable  to  the  army.     Menou  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  general  assessment  of  property,   a  new 
system  for   the  levying  of  the  land  tax,  and   above  all,  the 
exclusion  of  the  Copts,  who  in  Egypt  farmed  the  revenue,  and 
performed  almost  the  same  services  as  the  Jews  in  the  north  of 
Europe.    These  projects,  very  prudent  for  a  future  period,  were 
exceedingly  inexpedient  at  the  moment.     Menou,  fortunately, 
had  not  time  to  put  all  his  plans  into  execution;  bui  he  did 
carry  into    effect  that  of  imposing   new  contributions.      The 
sheiks,  El-Beled,  municipal  magistrates  of  Egypt,  were,  at  certain 
periods,  publicly  invested  with  the  municipal  authority,  and  re- 
ceived, on  these  occasions,  as  presents,  either  pelisses  of  honour 
or  shawls,  from  the  investing  governors.    They  made  a  suitable 
return  for  these  gifts  by  presents  of  horses,  camels,  and  cattle. 
The  Mamelukes  renewed  this  ceremony  as  often  as  possible,  on 
account  of  the  profit  w'hich  they  derived  from  it.     Some  of 
them  even  had  commuted  it  into  a  money  payment.   Menou  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  this  measure  general,  and  of  rendering 
it  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Egypt.     He  imposed  upon  the 
sheiks,  El-Beled,  a  tax  which  might  amount  to  2,500,000  frs. 
(100,000/.  sterling).     They  were  certainly  rich  enough  to  bear  it, 
and  even  to  some  amongst  them,  this  regular  impost  was  a  relaxa- 
tion of  taxation.     But  they  possessed  a  great  influence  among 
the  2500  villages  placed  under  their  authority,  and  we  ran  the  risk 
of  turning  public  opinion  against  us  when  we  attempted  to  en- 
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force  an  absolute  uniform  tax,  without  any  compensation,  and 
which,  moreover,  involved  with  it  the  suppression  of  a  custom 
which  had  a  very  useful  moral  tendency.     Menou,  possessed 
with  the  notion  of  assimilating  Egypt  to  France,  M'hich  he 
called  civilising  jt,   conceived  also  a  system  of  octrois   (town 
dues).     Egypt  had  its  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  which 
were  collected  in  the  okels,  a  sort  of  warehouses  in  the  East^ 
wherein  is  deposited  every  species  of  merchandise,  in  course  of 
transit  from  one  place  to  another.     This  mode  of  collection  was 
simple  and  easy.     Menou  wished  to  convert  it  into  a  tax,  to  be 
levied  at  the  gates  of  the  cities,  which  are  very  few  in  number 
in  Egypt.    In  addition  to  the  disturbance  which  this  occasioned 
in  the  general  habits  of  the  people,  the  immediate  effect  w^as, 
to  raise  the  prices  of  provisions  in  the  garrisons,  to  throw  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  increase  of  price  upon  the  soldiery, 
and  thus  to  excite  fresh  murmurs.     Finally,  Menou  determined 
iipon  levj'ing  contributions  on  the  rich  merchants  who  escaped 
the  payment  of  the  public  taxes,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Copts,  the 
Greeks,  the  Jews,  the  Damascenes,  and  the  Franks,  &c.     He  im- 
posed ou  them  a  capitation  or  poll  tax  of  2,500,000  frs.  (100,000/. 
sterling).     The  burden  would  not  have  been  too  onerous  cer- 
tainly,  at  all  events  for  the   Copts,  who  Avere  enriched  by  the 
farming  of  the  revenue.     But  the  latter  had  been  great  suft'erers 
by  the  revolt  of  Cairo ;  they  were,  moreover,  useful,  as  it  was 
to  their  purse  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse,  when  a 
sum  of  money,  by  way  of  loan,  was  required.     It  was,  therefore, 
any  thing  but  prudent  to  alienate  their  feelings,  or  those  of 
the   Greek   and    European    merchants,  who,    considerably  re- 
sembling us  in  manners,  usages,  and  intelligence,  ought  to  have 
been  the  natural  medium  of  intercourse  between  ourselves  and 
the  Egyptians.     Finally,  Menou  levied  a  legacy  dutj',  the  pro- 
visions of  which  he  wished  even  to  extend  to  the  armv,  which 
became  a  fresh  subject  of  complaint  for  the  disaffected. 

This  mania  for  assimilating  a  colony  to  the  parent  country, 
with  the  notion  that,  in  coming  in  collision  with  their  prejudices, 
he  was  civilising  it,  took  full  possession  of  Menou,  who,  like  all 
colonisers  with  confined  views,  are  generally  more  anxious  to 
see  things  progressing  fast,  than  proceeding  well.  To  complete 
his  work,  Menou  established  a  private  council,  not  composed  of 
five  or  six  military  chiefs,  but  of  about  fifty  civil  and  military 
officers,  selected  from  all  ranks.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  parliament, 
which  ridicule  alone  prevented  from  meeting.  He  even  esta- 
l)lished  an  jVrabic  journal  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating 
officially  to  the  l^'gyptians,  and  to  the  army,  the  acts  of  the 
French  authorities. 

In  the  meantime,  the  soldiers  paid  but  little  attention  to 
these  innovations.  They  lived  well,  laughed  at  Menou,  but 
were  pleased  with  his  good  nature  and  general  solicitude  for 
their  welfare.  Tiic  iniiabitants  were  submissive,  and  found, 
after  all,  the  yoke  of  the  French  far  less  onerous  tlian  that  of 
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the  Mamelukes.    But  there  were  others  infinitely  more  irritable, 
and  these  were,  the  malecontents  in  the  army.  It  was  only  by  ab- 
solutely doing  nothing,  and  avoiding  every  act  which  could  expose 
him  to  their  rankling  venom,  that  Menou  could  have  escaped 
censure,  and  even  then  his  inaction  would  have  been  made  a 
subject  of  animadversion.     But  Menou  was  too  full  of  all  his 
schemes  of  organisation,  not  to  furnish  full  scope  for  their  cen- 
soriousness.     They  took  advantage  of  these,  and  proceeded  to 
such  lengths  as  even  to  plan  the  deposition  of  their  commander- 
in-chief — an  act  of  madness  Avhich  would  have  convulsed  the 
-colony,  and  would  have  converted  the  army  of  Egypt  into  a 
praetorian  band.    The  officers  in  several  regiments  were  sounded 
upon  the  subject,  but  they  were  found  so  w^ell  disposed,  so  little 
inclined  to  revolt,  that  the  idea  was  relinquished.     Reynier  and 
Dumas  had  brought  over  Lanusse  to  their  faction,  and,  united, 
they  gained  over  Belliard  and  Verdier ;  thus,  with  the  exception  of 
general  Friant,  all  the  generals  of  divisions  soon  became  parties 
to  this  fatal  opposition.     Two  old  members  of  the  convention, 
whom  general  IBonaparte  had  carried  to  Egypt,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  giv^ing  them  employment,  Tallien  and  Isnard,  were  at 
Cairo,  and,  relapsing  into  their  former  habits,  became  the  most 
violent  of  the  agitators.      The   deposition  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  being  found  impracticable,  these  generals  conceived 
instead,  the  project  of  waiting  upon  Menou  in  a  body,  to  state 
their  objections  to  some  of  his  measures,  which  were  doubtless 
very  censurable.     They  accordingly  repaired  to  him,  without 
giving  any  notice,  and  surprised  Menou  by  their  unexpected 
appearance.     They  detailed  to  him  all  their  complaints,  to  which 
he  listened  with  marks  of  great  displeasure,  but  not  without 
exhibiting-  a  certain  degree  of  dignity.     He  promised  to  con- 
sider some  of  their  remarks,  and  was  weak  enough  not  to  repri- 
mand at  once  the  gross  impropriety  of  their  conduct.     This 
proceeding  gave  great  scandal  in  the  army,  and  was  severely 
blamed.    The  issue  was,  that  Isnard  and  Tallien  suffered  for  all, 
and  were  shipped  off  to  Europe. 

At  this  juncture  the  order  of  the  First  Consul  arrived,  which 
confirmed  Menou  in  his  post,  and  invested  him  with  the 
authority  of  commander-in-chief  in  a  definitive  manner.  This 
expression  of  the  supreme  will  came  very  opportunely,  and  had 
the  effect  of  recalling  a  part  of  the  disaffected  to  their  duty. 
Unhappily  fresh  contentions  arose,  and  matters  soon  relapsed 
into  their  former  state. 

It  was  in  paltry  disputes  that  these  discontented  minds, 
soured  by  exile,  their  dissensions  encouraged  by  the  imbecility  of 
their  commander,  employed  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
battle  of  Heliopolis  up  to  the  present  moment,  that  is  to  say, 
an  entire  year :  precious  moments,  which  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  living  united,  and  in  makins;  preparations  by  union 
to  repel  the  formidable  enemy  about  to  land  in  Egypt. 
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The  waters  of  the  Nile  were  falling,  and  resuming  their 
natural  bed ;  the  lately  inundated  parts  of  the  country  were  be- 
ginning to  dry.  The  period  for  landing  was  arrived.  The  month 
of  February,  1801  (Ventose,  year  IX.),  was  fast  approaching.  The 
English  and  the  Turks  were  preparing  to  make  new  attacks 
upon  the  colony.  The  grand  vizier,  tlie  same  whom  Kleber 
had  beaten  at  Heliopolis,  was  at  Gaza,  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  not  having  dared  to  make  his  appearance  at  Constanti- 
nople, since  his  defeat;  having  only  10,000  to  12,000  men  left 
in  his  army,  which  had  been  eaten  up  by  the  plague,  and  obliged 
every  day  to  fight  with  the  mountaineers  of  Palestine,  who  had 
risen  against  such  visiters.  That  enemy  was  not  to  be  feared 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  capitan  Pacha,  the  enemy 
of  the  vizier,  a  favourite  of  the  sultan,  was  cruising  with  some 
vessels,  between  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  was  desirous  of  renewing 
the  convention  of  El-Arisch,  hoping  but  little  to  reconquer 
Egypt  by  force  of  arms,  and  greatly  distrusting  the  English, 
whom  he  strongly  suspected  of  wishing  to  wrest  this  fine 
country  from  tiie  hands  of  the  French,  only  in  order  to  retain  it 
themselves. J  In  short,  18,000  men,  concentrated  at  INIacri,  in  Asia 
Minor,  some  of  them  English,  others  Hessians,  Swiss,  Maltese, 
or  Neapolitans,  commanded  exclusively  by  Englisli  officers,  and 
under  excellent  discipline,  were  about  to  be  embarked  on  board 
Lord  Keith's  squadron,  and  landed  in  Egypt,  under  the  orders 
of  an  able  and  distinguished  general,  sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 

To  these  18,000  European  soldiers  were  to  be  added  6000 
Albanians,  whom  the  capitan  Pacha  was  transporting  at  this 
moment  on  board  his  squadron ;  6000  sepoys,  coming  from 
India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  about  20,000  indifferent 
troops  from  the  east,  ready  to  join  the  10,000  men  under  the 
grand  vizier  in  Palestine.  Thus  there  were  about  60,000  soldiers 
whom  the  army  of  Egypt  was  likely  to  have  to  deal  with.  To 
oppose  them,  we  had  but  18,000  fighting  men.  Nevertheless, 
these  were  enough,  and  even  more  than  sufficient,  if  tiie  direction 
of  them  had  been  placed  in  judicious  hands. 

First,  there  was  no  danger  of  being  surprised,  for  advices 
arrived  from  all  parts,  from  the  Archipelago,  by  means  of  Greek 
vessels,  as  Avell  as  from  Upper  Egypt,  througli  Alourad  Bey, 
and  even  from  Europe  itself,  by  means  of  the  unintermitting 
advices  of  the  First  Consul.  All  these  notices  intimated  dis- 
tinctly the  near  approacli  of  an  expeditionary  army,  composed 
both  of  Orienialsand  Europeans.  Menou,  deaf  to  the  warnings 
which  reached  him,  in  this  critical  moment  did  nothing  which 
he  ought  to  have  dune,  and  neglected  what  was  clearly  indispen- 
sable in  the  actual  state  of  things. 

Good  policy  would  have  at  once  dictated  the  prudence  of 
sedulously  keeping  on  good  terms  witii  Mourad  Bey,  by  treating 
liim  becomingly,  inasmuch  as  he  commanded  Upper  Egypt,  and, 
moreover,  preterred  the  French  to  the  Turks  or  the  English, 
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Menou  neglected  this  precaution,  and  replied  to  the  information 
sent  by  Mourad  Bey,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  alienate  him  from 
us,  had  that  been  possible.  Good  policy  would  further  have 
prompted  Menou  to  take  advantage  of  the  distrust  entertained 
by  the  Turks  of  the  English,  and,  without  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
graceful convention  of  El-Arisch,  to  retard  their  operations  by 
a  pretended  negotiation,  which,  by  engaging  their  attention, 
would  have  paralysed  their  efforts.  This  expedient,  or,  indeed, 
any  other,  never  entered  into  the  imagination  of  Menou. 

With  regard  to  the   administrative   and   military  measures, 
which  the    urgency  of   the  case   required,    he  was  totally  in- 
competent to  devise  any  suitable  to  the  occasion.      The  first 
thing  requisite  was  to  collect  at  Rosetta,  at  Damietta,  at  Ra- 
manieh,  at  Cairo,  and  at  every  point  where  the  army  might  have 
to  assemble,   a  large  stock  of    war  supplies,  which  is  always 
practicable  in  a  country  so  abundant  as  Egypt.      Menou  re- 
fused to    do    this,  declining   to    divert    the   funds  from    their 
application  to  the  pay  of  the  troops,  which  he  had  promised 
to  discharge  punctually  to  the  day — a  point  which  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  the  new  taxes  only  just  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
at  this  moment.     The  cavalry  and  artillery  ought  to  have  been 
remounted,  as  they  form  the  most  efficacious   means  of   op- 
posing a  landing  army,  which  is  usually  destitute  of  these  two 
branches  of  the  service.  He  refused  to  do  this,  for  the  same  finan- 
cial reasons.     He  carried  his  want  of  foresight  to  such  a  point, 
as  to  select  this    moment  to  cut  the    artillery  horses,    which 
were  stallions,    their  mettle  rendering  them  very  troublesome 
in    harness.     Lastly,    Menou    opposed    the    concentration    of 
the  troops,  which    the    health    of   the    soldiers    rendered    de- 
sirable   at    this    season,    even    if  no    danger    had    threatened 
Egypt.     Indeed,  some  cases  of  plague  had    already  occurred. 
To  encamp  the  troops,    and    withdraw  them   from  the  cities, 
was    urgently    necessary,    independently    of   the   propriety  of 
keeping  them  more  disposable  for  an  emergency.     The  army, 
scattered  over  the  garrisons,  or  uselessly  collected  in  a  body 
at  Cairo,  or  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  miri,  was  no- 
where in  a  position  to  act  efficaciously.     Nevertheless,  by  an 
able  distribution  of  the  23,000  men  remaining,  of  which  number 
17,000   or  18,000  were  capable  of  active  service,  Menou  had 
quite  sufficient;  force  for  the  defence  of  Egypt  at  every  point. 
He  might  be  attacked  by  way  of  Alexandria,  on  account  of  the 
roads  of  Aboukir,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  always 
preferred  as  a  place  of  landing ;  by  way  of  Damietta,  another 
point  fit  for  elFecting  a  landing,  although  far  less  favourable  than 
that  of  Aboukir ;  or,  thirdly,  by  way  of  the   Syrian  frontiers, 
where  the  vizier  was  stationed  with  the  wreck  of  his  army.     Of 
these  three  points,  there  was  only  one  seriously  menaced,  which 
was  Alexandria,  and  the  roadstead  at  Aboukir — a  thing  easy  to 
be  foreseen,  as  every  body  was  of  that  opinion,  and  it  was  openly 
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spoken  of,  throughout  the  whole  army.  The  beach  at  Damietta, 
on  the  contrary,  was  of  difficult  access,  and  was  connected  by  so 
few  points  with  the  Delta,  that  the  invading  army,  even  had  it 
effected  a  landing,  could  have  been  easily  surrounded,  and  soon 
compelled  to  re-embark.  It  was  not,  then,  very  probable  that 
the  English  would  approach  by  way  of  Damietta.  On  the  side 
of  Svria,  the  vizier  could  inspire  but  little  apprehension.  He  was 
too  v.eak,  and  was  smarting  too  deeply  imder  the  recollection  of 
Heliopolis,  to  venture  to  take  the  initiative.  He  would  only 
venture  to  advance,  after  the  English  had  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  landing.  In  any  case,  it  was  not  imprudent  to  let  him  advance, 
as  the  nearer  he  advanced  towards  us,  the  more  he  compro- 
mised himself.  The  paramount  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  the  genera.l-in-chief  ought,  therefoi-e,  to  have  been  the  English 
army,  the  landing  of  which  was  announced  shortly  to  take  place. 
In  this  posture  of  affairs,  a  strong  division  ought  to  have  been 
left  around  Alexandria,  that  is  to  say,  4000  or  8000  active  troops, 
independently  of  the  sailors,  and  the  depots  keeping  guard  in 
the  garrisons.  Two  thousand  would  have  sufficed  at  Damietta. 
The  regiment  of  Dromedaries  would  have  been  enough  to  keep 
guard  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  A  garrison  of  3000  men  at 
Cairo,  which  would  have  been  joined  by  the  2000  men  stationed 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  reinforced  by  some  thousand  French  troops 
in  the  depots,  would  have  sufficed,  and  more  than  sufficed,  to  keep 
in  check  the  population  of  the  capital,  if  even  the  vizier  had  ap- 
peared before  its  walls.  These  various  duties  absorbed  11,000 
or  12,000  men,  out  of  the  17,000  or  18,000  effective  troops. 
There  remained  a  reserve  of  6000  chosen  men,  which  ought  to 
have  formed  a  large  camp,  exactly  intermediate  between  Alex- 
andria and  Damietta.  There  was  a  spot  which  combined  all  the 
requisites  for  such  a  purpose;  that  Avas  Ramanieh,  a  healthy 
station,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  not  far  from  the  sea,  capable 
of  being  easily  provisioned,  situated  at  one  day's  journey  from 
Alexandria,  two  days'  from  Damietta,  and  three  or  four  from 
the  frontiers  of  Syria.  If  Menou  had  estal)lished  at  Ramanieh 
his  reserve  of  6000  men,  he  might,  at  the  first  notice,  have 
transported  it,  in  twenty-four  hours  to  Alexandria,  in  forty- 
eight  hours  to  Damietta,  and  even,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  in 
three  or  four  days  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  Such  a  force  would 
have  rendered  powerless  all  the  attempts  of  the  enemy. 

Menou  did  not  think  of  any  of  these  means,  and  not  only  did 
not  think  of  them,  Ijut  rejected  the  advice  of  all  those  who  were 
anxious  to  press  them  upon  his  consideration.  Good  advice 
reached  him  from  all  sides,  and  especially  from  the  generals  who 
were  opposed  to  him.  The  latter — we  must  do  them  this  justice, 
and  amongst  them  llcynier,  more  conversant  than  the  others 
with  great  military  tactics — made  known  to  him  the  danger,  and 
pointed  out  the  measures  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  ;  but 
they  had  lost  all  influence   over   the  commander-in-chief  by 
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reason  of  their  intemperate  opposition,  and  now  that  they  were 
in  the  right,  they  were  not  more  hstened  to  than  when  they 
were  in  the  wrong. 

The  gallant  Friant,  a  stranger  to  these  fatal  discords,  was 
zealously  engaged  in  getting  Alexandria  into  a  state  of  defence. 
He  had  organised  the  sailors,  and  the  troops  in  the  dep6ts,  with 
the  view  of  intrusting  them  with  the  guard  of  the  forts ;  but 
this  being  provided  for,  he  had  scarcely  more  than  2000  effective 
men,  that  he  could  collect  upon  the  spot  where  the  debarkation 
might  take  place.  It  was  also  necessary  to  employ  part  of 
these  to  guard  the  principal  points  of  the  coast,  such  as  the  fort 
of  Aboukir,  the  forts  of  the  Maison-Carree,  the  Edko,  and 
Rosetta.  After  placing  garrisons  at  these  posts,  he  had  about 
1200  men  left.  Fortunately,  the  frigate,  the  Regencrte,  had 
brought  from  Rochefort,  a  reinforcement  of  300  men,  with  a 
considerable  supply  of  military  stores.  Thanks  to  this  unex- 
pected event,  the  available  force  of  general  Friant  amounted  to 
1500  men.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  what  assistance  at  this 
moment  the  squadron  of  general  Ganteaume  would  have  been, 
if,  relying  a  little  more  upon  fortune,  that  admiral  had  landed 
thus  opportunely,  the  4000  picked  men  who  were  on  board  his 
fleet. 

General  Friant,  although  his  force  was  thus  insufficient,  only- 
applied  for  two  battalions  more,  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  force  would  have  been  sufficient,  but  it  was 
foolhardy  in  such  a  conjuncture  to  trust  to  a  reinforcement 
of  only  1000  men.  It  is  too  true  that  the  self-confidence  of 
the  army  contributed  very  much  to  its  defeat.  Our  troops  had 
formed  the  habit  of  fighting  in  Egypt  one  against  four,  some- 
times one  against  eight,  and  they  had  not  formed  a  correct  no- 
tion of  the  tactics  of  the  English  when  effecting  a  landing. 
They  thought  that  they  could  only  land  about  100  men  at  a 
time,  without  artillery  and  without  cavalry ;  they  thought,  too, 
that  the  English  could  not  withstand  a  charge  of  the  bayonet. 
This  was  a  fatal  illusion.  Nevertheless,  the  re-inforcement 
solicited  by  Friant,  inconsiderable  as  it  was,  would  have  saved 
the  colony :  the  subsequent  events  will  establish  this. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1801  (9th  Ventose,  year  IX.),  an 
English  pinnace  was  descried  not  far  from  Alexandria,  which 
seemed  to  be  making  a  reconnoissance.  Some  boats  were 
dispatched  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  captured  her,  with  the  officers  on 
board,  who  were  commissioned  to  make  the  arrangements  for  the 
landing.  The  papers  found  upon  them  left  no  longer  any  doubt. 
Immediately  afterwards,  the  Enghsh  fleet,  consisting  of  seventy 
sail,  hove  in  sight,  off  Alexandria,  but  stress  of  weather  obliged 
them  to  stand  again  out  to  sea.  Fortune  left  us  yet  another 
chance  of  saving  Egypt  from  the  hands  of  the  Enghsh ;  for  it 
was  thus  very  improbable  tliat  any  landing  could  be  attempted 
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by  them  for  several  days  to  come.     The  above  intelligence,  trans- 
mitted by  Friant  to  Cairo,  reached  that  place  on  the  4th  of  March 
(13th  Ventose)  in  the  afternoon.     If  Menou  had,  without  loss  of 
time,  come  to  a  prompt  and  rational  decision,  every  thing  might 
have  been  repaired.     If  he  had  ordered  the  entire  army  to  fall 
back  towards  Alexandria,  the  cavalry  would  have  reached  that 
place  in  four  davs,  the  infantry  in  five,  and  thus,  on  the  8th  or 
the  9th  of  March  (l7th  or  18th  Ventose),  from  10,000  to  12,000 
men  might  have  been  assembled  on  the  sands  of  Aboukir.     It 
was  possible,  that  by  this  time  the  English  v/ould  have  already 
disembarked  their  troops,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  got  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores 
on  shore,  or  to  have  strengthened  their  position,  and  our  troops 
would  have  arrived  quite  in  sufficient  time  to  have  driven  them 
into  the  sea.     Reynier,  who  was  at  Cairo,  wrote  to  Menou,  on 
that  very  day,  a  letter  couched  in  most  convincing  language. 
He  advised  him  to  disregard  the  vizier,  who  would  not  take  the 
initiative  in  offensive  operations,  and  also  Damietta,  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  point  in  danger,  but  to  cover  Alexandria, 
with  the  whole  strength  of  his  forces.     Nothing  could  be  more 
correct.     Happen  what  might,  he  risked  nothing  by  marching 
towards  Ramanieh,  for  on  his  arrival  at  that  place,  if  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  danger  was  at  Damietta,  or  Syria,  he  could,  with 
ease,  direct  his  steps  to  either  one  or  other  of  these  tM'o  points. 
Not  a  day  would  thus  have  been  lost,  and  he  w^ould  be  so  much 
nearer  to  Alexandria,  where  the  real  danger  threatened.     But  it 
was  indispensable  to  decide  at  once,  instantly ;  and  to  set  out  on 
that  very  night.     Menou  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this,  and  became 
peremptory  in  his  orders ;    whilst  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
wholly  unsettled  in  his  own  notions  how  to  act.     Not  being 
able  to  distinguish  clearly  the   point  really  menaced,  he  dis- 
patched a  reinforcement  to  general  Rainpon  at  Damietta.     He 
directed  Reynier,  with  his  division,  towards  Balbeis,  to  oppose 
the  vizier  on  the  coast  of  Syria.     He  sent  forward  the  division 
of  Lanussc,  towards  Ramanieh  ;  yet  he  did  not  send  the  whole, 
as  he  kept  back  the  88th  demi-brigade  at  Cairo.     He  only  dis- 
patched at  the  moment  the  17th  chasseurs.     General  Lanusse 
had  orders  to  proceed  to  Ramanieh,  and  according  to  the  in- 
telligence he  might  receive  at  that  point,  was  to  decide  upon 
the  ex])ediency   of  advancing   upon   Alexandria.      Menou  re- 
mained in  person  at  Cairo,  with  a  large  portion  of  his  forces, 
awaiting  further  news  in  this  position,  so  far  distant  from  the  sea- 
coast,     incapacity  could  not  be  carried  to  a  greater  extreme. 

During  this  time,  events  succeeded  each  other  with  rapidity. 
The  English  fiect  consisted  of  seven  line-of-battle  ships,  a  great 
number  of  frigates,  brigs,  and  large  ships  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company,  in  all  seventy  sail.  There  was  on  board  an 
immense  number  of  landing  craft.  As  we  said  elsewhere,  lord 
Keith  commanded  the  naval  forces  ;  sir  Ralph  Abercromby  the 
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troops.  The  spot  which  they  fixed  upon  for  the  landing,  was 
that  which  they  had  before  chosen,  that  is  to  say,  the  roads  of 
Aboukir.  It  was  there,  that  our  squadron  had  anchored  in 
1798  ;  it  was  there,  that  it  was  discovered  and  destroyed  by 
Nelson ;  it  was  there,  that  the  Turkish  squadron  had  landed  the 
brave  janissaries,  driven  into  the  sea  by  general  Bonaparte,  at 
the  glorious  victory  of  Aboukir.  The  English  fleet,  after 
having  been  obliged  to  keep  out  at  sea  for  several  days — a  fatal 
delay  for  them,  but  which  might  have  jiroved  most  fortunate  for 
ourselves,  if  Menou  had  known  how  to  profit  by  it,  at  length 
brought  up  in  Aboukir  roads  on  the  6th  of  March  (l5th  Ven- 
tose),  at  five  leagues  distance  from  Alexandria. 

Lower  Egypt,  like  Holland  and  Venice,  is  a  country  of 
swamps.  It  presents,  like  all  countries  of  that  description,  pe- 
culiar features,  which  must  be  studied  with  attention,  if  we  wish 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  military  operations  of  which  it  may 
become  the  theatre.  At  the  points  where  all  the  great  rivers 
flow  into  the  sea,  sand-banks  are  formed  in  every  direction 
round  the  estuary.  These  banks  arise  from  the  sands  which  are 
washed  down  by  the  river,  and  which,  afterwards  thrown  back 
by  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  gradually  settle  and  accumulate,  under 
the  action  of  these  two  opposing  forces.  They  stretch  out  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  form  those  bars  so  dreaded 
by  mariners,  always  so  difficult  to  pass  in  entering  or  leaving  these 
rivers.  They  rise  imperceptibly  to  the  level  of  the  water,  then,  in 
progress  of  time,  above  it,  and  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  long 
bank  of  sand,  beaten  against  continually,  from  seawards,  by 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  whilst  the  inland  waters,  from  the 
rivers,  whose  current  they  impede,  bathe  them  perpetually 
from  the  side  of  the  land.  The  Nile,  in  flowing  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, has,  before  its  numerous  mouths,  a  vast  semi-circle 
of  these  sand-banks.  This  semi-circle,  which  stretches  out  to 
an  extent  of  at  least  seventy  leagues,  from  Alexandria  to  Pe- 
lusium,  is  intersected  near  to  Rosetta,  Bourloz,  Damietta,  and 
Pelusium,  by  some  channels  through  which  the  Nile  forces 
its  way  towards  the  sea.  Bathed  on  one  side  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, it  is  watered  on  the  other  by  the  Lakes  Mareotis, 
Maadie,  by  Lake  Edko,  and  by  the  Lakes  Bourloz  and  Men- 
zaleh.  Every  landing  in  Egypt  must  necessarily  be  eff"ected 
upon  one  of  these  sand-banks.  Guided  by  precedent  and 
necessity,  the  English  selected  that  which  forms  the  bank,  or 
plain  of  Alexandria,  This  bank,  about  fifteen  leagues  in  length, 
extends  between  the  INiediterranean  on  one  side,  and  the  Lakes 
Mareotis  and  Maadie  on  the  other ;  it  has  Alexandria  built  upon 
one  of  its  extremities,  and  presents  the  form  of  a  semi-circular 
sweep,  which  terminates  in  Rosetta.  It  is  this  sweep  or  bay 
which  forms  the  roads  of  Aboukir.  One  of  the  extremities  of 
this  roadstead  was  defended  by  the  fort  of  Aboukir,  constructed 
by  the  French,  its  fire  commanding  the  surrounding  sands.     A 
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succession  of  sand-hills  skirts  the  whole  shore,  vanishing  in  the 
receding  distance,  on  the  other  side  of  the  roads,  into  a  sandy, 
level  plain.  General  Bonaparte  had  given  orders  for  a  fort  to 
be  built  on  these  sand-hills.  If  his  orders  had  been  obeyed,  all 
attempts  at  landing  would  have  been  completely  frustrated. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  this  roadstead,  that  the  English  vessels 
came  to  an  anchor,  ranged  in  two  lines.  They  waited  at  anchor 
until  the  swell  subsided,  and  permitted  their  boats  to  be  launched. 
At  length,  on  the  8th,  in  the  morning  (l7th  Ventose),  the 
weather  being  more  moderate,  lord  Keith  distributed  5000 
picked  men  into  320  boats.  These  boats,  arranged  in  two  rows, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Cochrane,  advanced  towards  the 
shore,  having,  on  each  of  their  wings,  a  division  of  gun-boats. 
These  gun-boats  exchanged,  with  the  guns  on  shore,  a  most 
severe  cannonade. 

General  Friant,  who  had  repaired  to  the  spot,  had  formed  his 
men  at  a  short  distance  from  the  landing-place,  in  order  to  keep 
them  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the  English.  He  had  posted  a 
detachment  of  the  25  th  demi-brigade,  with  some  pieces  of  cannon, 
between  the  fort  of  Aboukir,  and  the  ground  he  occupied.  On 
his  left,  he  had  stationed  the  75th,  two  battalions  strong,  con- 
cealed ])y  the  sand-hills;  in  the  centre,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
one  the  18tl),  and  the  other  the  20th  dragoons  ;  lastly,  on  his 
right,  the  61st  demi-brigade,  likewise  two  battalions  strong,  with 
orders  to  defend  the  loMcr  part  of  the  beach.  His  entire  force 
was  not  more  than  1500  men  strong.  Some  advanced  posts 
occupied  the  landing-place,  and  the  French  artillery,  placed  at 
the  salient  points  on  the  land,  swept  the  plain  with  their  fire. 

The  English  pulled  towards  the  shore,  the  soldiers  lying  down 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  boats  ;  the  sailors  standing  up,  plying 
their  oars  with  vigour,  and  sustaining  the  fire  of  the  guns  with 
unshaken  coolness.  Some  of  the  sailors  were  struck  down,  but 
their  places  were  instantly  supplied  by  others.  The  whole  mass, 
moved  by  one  impulse,  approached  the  shore.  At  length,  the 
boats  reached  the  beach,  and  the  English  soldiers  started  up 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  boats,  and  sprung  ashore.  They 
formed,  and  rushed  up  the  sandy  slant  which  borders  the  Avhole 
roadstead.  General  Friant,  apprised  by  his  outposts,  which 
fell  back,  came  up  liimself  to  the  scene  of  action  rather  too  late. 
Nevertheless,  he  directed  the  75th  to  the  left,  against  the  sand- 
hills, and  the  Gist  to  the  right,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
shore.  This  latter  regiment  rushed  down  upon  the  English 
with  impetuosity,  charging  them  with  fixed  bayonets;  and  the 
latter  were  thus  left  on  this  side  without  support.  The  regiment 
pressed  tlicni  vigorously,  drove  them  into  their  boats,  and  even 
got  into  the  boats  with  them.  The  grenadiers  of  this  demi- 
brigade  seized  upon  twelve  of  the  boats,  and  made  use  of  them 
to  pour  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  75th,  which  re- 
ceiving their  orders  t  jo  late,  had  thus  given  the  English  time 
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to  seize  upon  the  position  on  the  left,  now  advanced  precipi- 
tately to  dislodge  them.  Exposed,  by  this  movement,  to  the 
fire  of  the  gunboats,  it  received  a  terrific  discharge  of  grape- 
shot,  which,  at  the  first  volley,  killed  thirty- two  men,  and 
wounded  twenty.  It  encountered,  also,  at  the  same  instant,  the 
dreadful  fire  of  the  English  infantry.  This  gallant  demi-brigade, 
for  a  moment  surprised,  and  not  fighting,  moreover,  upon 
firm  ground,  advanced  to  the  attack  in  some  confusion.  General 
Friant,  desirous  to  support  it,  ordered  a  charge  of  cavalry  upon 
the  EngUsh  centre,  which  was  now  deploying  on  the  plain, 
having  overcome  the  first  obstacles.  The  commander  of  the 
18th  dragoons,  who  had  been  sent  for  several  times  to  receive 
orders  from  the  general,  now  came  up,  after  having  kept  his 
men  waiting.  General  Friant,  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  balls, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  precise  point  where  to  make  the  attack. 
This  officer,  unfortunately  infirm  of  purpose,  did  not  advance 
direct  against  the  enemy,  but  lost  time  in  making  a  detour, 
made  a  very  indifferent  charge,  and  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
many  men  and  horses,  without  producing  any  effect  upon  the 
English,  and  without  relievinoj  the  75th,  which  was  furiously 
attempting  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  sandy  heights  on  the 
left.  There  still  remained  the  20th ;  a  brave  ofiicer,  named 
Boussart,  who  commanded  it,  charged  at  the  head  of  his  dra- 
goons, and  overthrew  every  thing  which  stood  in  his  way.  At 
this  moment  the  61st,  which,  towards  the  right,  had  reaiained 
masters  of  the  shore,  without,  however,  being  able,  alone,  to 
overpower  the  mass  of  the  enemy,  collected  fresh  energy,  fol- 
lowed up  close  to  the  20th  dragoons,  pushed  the  left  of  the 
English  upon  their  centre,  and  soon  forced  them  to  re-embark. 
The  75th,  on  its  side,  under  a  tremendous  fire,  fought  with 
redoubled  energy.  If,  at  this  instant,  general  Friant  had  had  the 
two  battalions  of  infantry,  and  the  regiment  of  cavalry,  for  which 
he  had  so  many  times  applied,  it  would  have  been  all  over  with 
the  Englisli,  who  would  have  been  driven  into  the  sea.  But  a 
body  of  1200  picked  men,  consisting  of  Swedes  and  Irish, 
turned  the  sand-hills,  and  took  the  75th  in  flank.  The  latter 
was  thus  again  compelled  to  give  way.  It  retired,  leaving  the 
61st  on  our  right,  bent  fiercely  upon  gaining  the  day,  but  endan- 
gered by  its  over-excess  of  courage. 

General  Friant,  perceiving  that  the  75th  was  obliged  to  fall 
back,  and  that  the  61st  might  be  surrounded,  then  ordered  a 
retreat,  which  was  effected  in  good  order.  The  grenadiers  of 
the  61st,  flushed  with  success,  and  with  the  excitement  of  the 
carnage,  reluctantly  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  general,  and,  in 
retiring,  kept  the  English  in  check  by  their  vigorous  charges. 

This  unfortunate  battle  of  the  8th  of  March  (17th  Ventose), 
decided  the  fate  of  Egypt.  The  brave  general  Friant  had, 
perhaps,  chosen  his  first  position  a  little  too  far  from  the  shore ; 
perhaps,  also,  he  had  reHed  too  much  upon  the  superiority  of 
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his  soldiers,  and  he  had  imagined,  too  lightly,  that  the  Enghsh 
could  not  land  but  a  small  number  of  troops  at  a  time.  But 
this  confidence  was  very  excusable,  and,  after  all,  justified  ;  for, 
if  he  had  had  only  one  or  two  battalions  more,  the  English  would 
have  been  repulsed,  and  Egypt  Avould  have  been  saved.  But 
what  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  commander-in-chief,  who, 
warned  of  his  danger  two  months  before,  through  various 
channels,  had  neglected  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Ramanieh, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  collect  10,000  men  before 
Aboukir,  on  that  decisive  day  ? — who,  advised  again  on  the  4th 
of  March,  by  the  most  positive  intelligence  which  reached  Cairo 
on  that  day,  did  not  send  forward  any  troops,  although  they 
might  have  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and  accordingly 
would  have  been  there  in  time  to  repel  the  English  ?  What  can 
be  said  of  admiral  Ganteaume,  who  might  have  landed  4000  men 
in  Alexandria,  on  the  same  day  that  the  Rec/enerte  brought  300 
men,  w^ho,  in  fact,  fought  on  the  plains  of  Aboukir?  What  can 
be  said  of  so  many  acts  of  timidity,  negligence,  and  errors  of  all 
kinds,  unless  it  be  that  there  are  some  days  when  every  thing 
unites  to  cause  the  loss  of  battles,  or  the  downfal  of  empires  ? 

The  fisrhtin?  had  been  murderous  on  both  sides.  The  Eng- 
lish  computed  their  loss  at  1100  men,  killed  and  wounded,  out 
of  the  5000  who  had  landed.  We  had  about  400,  put  Iwrs  de 
combat,  out  of  1500  who  were  in  the  field.  Our  troops,  then, 
had  fought  well.  General  Friant  retired  under  the  walls  of 
Alexandria,  and  immediately  sent  off  news,  both  to  Menou  and 
to  the  generals  stationed  near  him,  urging  them  to  hasten  up  to 
his  assistance. 

Nevertheless,  every  thing  might  have  been  retrieved,  if  the 
time  which  still  remained  had  been  properly  employed  to  bring- 
up  the  forces  left  undisposed  of,  and  advantage  had  been  taken 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  English  were  about  to  encounter, 
now  that  they  had  landed  upon  the  sandy  plain. 

In  the  first  place,  they  had  to  disembark  the  main  body  of 
their  army,  then  to  get  on  shore  their  guns,  ammunition,  and 
baggage,  which  would  require  some  time.  They  had  to  advance 
along  the  sand-bank  to  arrive  at  Alexandria,  with  the  sea  on 
their  right,  the  Lakes  Maadie  and  Mareotis  on  their  left,  sup- 
ported, it  is  true,  by  their  gun-boats,  but  without  any  cavalry, 
and  without  any  other  field-pieces  than  those  which  the  men 
could  drag  along.  It  was  evident  that  these  operations  must  be 
slow,  and  exceedingly  difficult  when  they  reached  Alexandria,  as 
to  get  out  of  that  defile,  they  would  be  reduced  either  to  take 
that  city,  or  to  proceed  on  the  narrow  spits  of  land  which  com- 
municate with  the  interior  of  Egypt,  If  we  wished  to  succeed 
in  checking  their  advance,  we  ought  to  have  avoided  engaging 
in  these  partial  and  unequal  actions,  which  only  inspired  them 
with  confidence,  and  reduced  our  forces,  already  far  too  scanty 
in  number.     Even  without  fighting,  we  were  sure,  if  we  selected 
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a  good  position,  to  completely  obstruct  their  passage.  There  was, 
therefore,  but  one  sensible  course  to  be  pursued,  and  that  was,  to 
wait  till  Menou,  who  was  now  awakened  to  the  full  danger  of 
his  position,  had  concentrated  his  entire  forces  under  the  walls 
of  Alexandria. 

But  general  Lanusse  had  been  sent  with  his  division  to  Ra- 
manieh.  Having  there  become  acquainted  with  what  had  taken 
place  at  Aboukir,  he  pressed  his  march  towards  Alexandria. 
He  brought  about  3000  men ;  Friant  had  lost  400  out  of  the 
1500  in  the  battle  of  the  8th  of  March  ;  but  having  drawn  in  all 
his  outposts,  spread  between  Rosetta  and  Alexandria,  he  had 
still  1700  or  1800  men.  The  forts  of  Alexandria  were  guarded 
by  the  seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  depots.  With  the  division 
of  Lanusse,  who  was  coming  up,  they  could  muster  together 
nearly  5000  troops.  The  English  had  landed  16,000,  exclusive 
of  2000  seamen.  It  would  have  been  prudent  not  to  have  en- 
gaged in  a  second  battle ;  but  an  accidental  circumstance 
hurried  these  two  generals  into  action. 

The  long  sand-bank,  upon  which  the  English  had  landed, 
is  separated  by  the  Lakes  Maadie  and  Mareotis  from  the 
inland  parts  of  Egypt,  with  which  it  was  only  connected  by  a 
long  spit  of  land,  passing  between  the  two  lakes,  and  termi- 
nating at  Ramanieh.  Upon  this  spit  the  canal  runs  which 
conveys  the  fresh  water  of  the  Nile,  down  to  Alexandria;  this 
spit  also  forms  the  high  road  leading  from  Alexandria  to  Ra- 
manieh. At  this  moment  it  was  in  danger  of  being  occupied 
by  the  English,  as  they  were  near  attaining  the  point  where 
it  joins  the  sand-bank  upon  which  Alexandria  stands.  The 
English  were  occupied  during  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of 
March  (18th,  19th,  and  20th  Vent6se),in  landing  and  organising 
their  forces.  On  the  12th,  they  commenced  their  movement  in 
advance,  marching  laboriously  in  the  sands,  the  artillery  being 
dragged  by  the  sailors  of  the  squadron,  and  supported  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left  by  their  gun-boats.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th  they  were  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  where  the 
spit  of  land  joins  the  site  upon  which  Alexandria  is  built. 

The  generals  Friant  and  Lanusse  thought  it  dangerous  to 
allow  the  English  to  possess  themselves  of  this  point,  and 
abandon  to  them  the  road  to  Ramanieh,  by  which  Menou  must 
arrive.  Nevertheless,  supposing  this  road  in  their  possession, 
there  was  still  another,  a  long  one,  it  is  true,  exceedingly  difficult 
for  the  artillery;  this  was  the  bed  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  itself. 
This  lake,  more  or  less  inundated,  according  to  the  rise  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  left  uncovered  a  marshy  ground, 
upon  which  an  army  might  pick  a  sinuous  way.  Consequently, 
they  had  no  good  reason  for  offering  battle,  when  there  were  so 
many  chances  against  them. 

Nevertheless,  generals  Friant  and  Lanusse,  exaggerating  the 
danger  to  which  their  communications  were  exposed,  determined 
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upon  glvino;  battle.  There  was  one  mode  of  materially  diminish- 
ing the  danger  they  incurred  by  committing  this  blunder,  namely, 
by  remaining  on  the  heights,  which  obstructed  the  entire  width 
ot'  the  sand-bank  upon  which  the  battle  was  fought,  heights 
which  abutted  close  upon  the  very  head  of  the  spit  of  land.  By 
remaining  in  this  position,  and  by  employing  effectually  the  artil- 
lery, with  which  they  were  much  better  provided  than  the  Eng- 
lish, they  had  the  advantage  of  acting  on  the  defensive ;  they 
might  thus  have  compensated  for  their  inferiority  in  numbers, 
and  probably  would  have  succeeded  in  keeping  possession  of  this 
point,  for  the  preservation  of  which,  a  second,  and  much  to  be 
regretted  battle  was  about  to  be  fought. 

It  was  accordingly  so  concerted,  between  generals  Friant  and 
Lanusse.  The  latter  was  an  officer  of  good  natural  parts,  and  of 
great  intrepidity  and  courage.  Unhappily,  he  was  but  little  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  prudence.  Mixed  up,  more- 
over, in  the  dissensions  existing  in  the  army,  he  would  have 
exulted  in  gaining  a  battle  before  Menou  could  come  up, 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  March  (22nd  Ventose),  the  Eng- 
lisli  made  their  appearance.  They  were  divided  into  three  bodies  ; 
the  one  which  marched  on  the  left,  kept  close  to  the  margin  of 
the  lake  Maadie,  threatening  the  head  of  the  spit  of  land,  and  was 
covered  by  the  gunboats  ;  the  middle  body  advanced  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  having  battalions  in  close  columns  on  its  flanks, 
in  order  to  resist  the  French  cavalry,  which  the  English  greatly 
dreaded ;  the  third,  which  formed  the  right,  skirted  along  the 
sea,  supported  like  the  first  by  gunboats. 

The  body  destined  to  seize  upon  the  head  of  the  spit,  was  in 
advance  of  the  two  others.  Lanusse,  perceiving  the  left  wing  of 
the  English  venturing  alone  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  could 
no  longer  resist  the  temptation  of  falling  upon  it.  He  committed 
the  error  of  descendinsf  from  the  heio-hts  to  attack  it.  But  at  the 
same  instant  the  formidable  square  in  the  centre,  which  had 
hitherto  been  concealed  by  the  sand-hills,  appeared  suddenly  on 
this  side.  Lanusse  then,  compelled  to  deviate  from  his  first  ob- 
ject, marched  directly  against  this  square,  which  was  preceded 
at  some  distance,  by  an  advanced  line  of  infantry.  He  ordered 
forwards  the  22nd  chasseurs,  which  charged  this  line  of  infantry 
at  a  gallop,  cut  it  in  two,  and  made  two  battalions  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  4th  light  horse  coming  up  to  the  support  of  the 
22nd,  completed  this  first  success.  Whilst  this  was  going  on, 
the  square,  which  had  now  arrived  within  musket  shot,  com- 
menced those  volleys  of  musketry,  so  well  kept  up,  from  which 
our  army  had  already  suffered  so  much  on  the  day  the  enemy 
landed  at  A.boukir.  The  18th  light  now  came  up,  but  was 
received  with  murderous  discharges,  which  threw  disorder  into  its 
ranks.  At  this  moment  the  right  body  of  the  English  was  seen 
advancing,  leaving  the  sea-shore,  in  order  to  come  up  to  the 
support  of  the  centre.     Lanusse  then,  who  had  only  the  t)9th  to 
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support  the  18th,  ordered  a  retreat,  fearing  to  engage  in  a  too 
unequal  conflict.  Friant,  on  his  side,  astonished  to  see  Lanusse 
descend  into  the  plain,  had  followed  to  support  him,  and  pushed 
on  to  the  head  of  the  dyke,  against  the  left  of  the  English. 
He  was  exposed  for  a  very  considerable  time  to  an  extremely- 
sharp  fire,  which  was  met  by  one  equally  quick  and  effective, 
until  he  perceived  the  retreat  of  his  colleague.  He  then  fell 
back  in  his  turn,  to  avoid  being  left  single-handed  to  contend 
with  the  English.  They  both,  after  this  short  engagement,  re- 
gained their  position,  which  they  had  done  wrong  in  quitting. 

It  was,  after  all,  a  mere  reconnoissance,  but  a  very  super- 
fluous one,  since  the  army  ought  to  have  been  spared,  and  in  this 
skirmish  a  fresh  loss  ensued,  of  from  500  to  600  men  ;  a  loss  veny 
much  to  be  deplored,  as  we  had  not,  like  the  English,  the 
means  of  reinforcement,  and  as  we  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  fighting  with  a  force  not  exceeding  5000  or  6000  strong.  If 
the  losses  of  the  English  could  have  compensated  for  ours,  they 
were  severe  enough  to  satisfy  us.  They  had,  indeed,  incurred  a 
loss  of  1300  to  1400  men,  killed  and  wounded. 

It  was  now  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  Menou,  who 
had  at  length  decided  upon  directing  his  army  upon  Alexandria. 
He  had  ordered  general  Rampon  to  quit  Damietta,  and  repair  to 
Ramanieh,  and  he  brought  with  him  the  main  body  of  his  troops. 
Nevertheless,  there  still  remained  in  the  province  of  Damietta,  in 
the  environs  of  Belbeis,  and  Salahie,  in  Cairo  itself,  aiid  in  Upper 
Egypt,  some  troops  which  were  not  so  useful  at  the  places  where 
they  were  left  as  they  would  have  been  at  Alexandria.  If  Menou 
had  caused  Upper  Egypt  to  be  evacuated,  confiding  it  to  Mourad 
Bey,  and  had  left  the  city  of  Cairo,  but  little  inclined  to  insurrec- 
tion, under  the  charge  of  the  soldiers  in  depot,  he  would  have 
had  2000  men  additional,  with  which  to  face  the  enemy.  Such 
an  accession  of  strength  was  certainly  not  to  be  despised,  as  our 
paramount  object  was  to  vanquish  the  English.  The  Egyptians 
at  that  moment  having  no  thought  of  revolting,  did  not  require 
the  precautions  which  were  taken  against  them.  They  were 
only  to  be  dreaded  in  the  event  of  the  French  being  decidedly 
worsted . 

Menou,  having  reached  Ramanieh,  there  discovered  the  whole 
extent  of  the  danger.  General  Friant  had  sent  forward  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  to  meet  him.  This  general  thought,  and  very 
justly,  that,  shut  up  for  some  days  within  the  walls  of  Alexan- 
dria, he  should  not  stand  in  need  of  these  regiments,  and  that 
they  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  eminently  serviceable  to  Menou, 
to  scour  the  country  along  his  line  of  march. 

Menou  was  compelled  to  make  very  long  detours,  in  the  bed 
of  the  lake  Mareotis  itself,  in  order  to  regain  the  plains  of  Alex- 
andria. He,  however,  succeeded,  after  some  trouble,  particularly 
with  his  artillery.  The  troops  arrived  on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
March  (28th  and  29th  Ventdse).  He  arrived  there  himself  on 
VOL.  III.  E 
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the  19tli,  and  could  perceive,with  his  own  eyes,  the  great  blunder 
which  had  been  committed,  in  allowing  the  EngUsh  to  effect  a 
landing. 

The  latter  had  received  some  reinforcements,  with  guns  and 
stores,  and  had  established  themselves  upon  the  identical  sandy- 
heights,  which  Lanusse  and  Friant  had  occupied  on  the  13th  of 
March.  They  had  constructed  some  redoubts,  and  had  armed 
them  with  heavy  artillery.  To  dislodge  them  would  be  a  very 
difficult  task. 

Besides,  the  English  were  very  superior  to  us  in  number.  They 
had  about  17,000  or  18,000  men,  against  fewer  than  10,000. 
Friant  and  Lanusse,  since  the  affair  of  the  22nd,  had  scarcely 
4500  fighting  men.  Menou  did  not  bring  with  him  at  the 
utmost  more  than  5000  men.  We  had,  therefore,  but  10,000 
men,  to  oppose  to  18,000  occupying  an  intrenched  position. 

All  the  advantages  which  might  have  been  ours,  in  the  first, 
and  even  in  the  second  afl'air,  were  now  against  us.  Neverthele3s, 
the  most  natural  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  fight.  After 
having,  in  fact,  attempted  to  drive  back  the  English  into  the  sea, 
at  first  with  1500  men,  afterwards  with  5000,  it  would  have 
been  extraordinary  not  to  have  attempted  it,  when  we  had  10,000 
men,  in  other  words,  all  the  force  we  could  collect  at  one  point. 

We  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  there  was  still 
another  course  to  pursue,  and  which  should  have  been  adopted 
after  the  first  landing,  and  before  the  useless  battle  which 
generals  Lanusse  and  Friant  had  fought:  this  was,  to  leave  the 
English  in  the  defile  which  they  occupied  ;  to  throw  up  works 
without  loss  of  time  round  Alexandria,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  very  difficult  for  them  to  carry  that  place;  to  have  in- 
trusted the  guard  of  it  to  the  seamen,  and  to  the  men  in  the 
depots,  reinforced  by  a  body  of  2000  good  troops,  drawn  from 
the  most  effective  corps :  afterwards,  to  have  evacuated  all  the 
posts,  with  the  exception  of  Cairo,  where  we  might  have  left 
3000 men  as  a  iiarrison,havino;  the  citadel  as  a  stronghold;  then 
to  have  kept  the  field,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  amount- 
ing to  9000  or  10,000  men,  with  a  view  of  falling  upon  the 
Turks,  if  they  should  penetrate  by  the  way  of  Syria,  or  upon 
the  English,  if  they  should  advance  into  the  interior,  along 
the  narrow  dykes  which  traverse  Lower  Egypt.  We  had  the 
advantage  over  them  of  beinp-  able  to  muster  all  kinds  of  mi- 
litary  force,  comprising  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  while 
we  enjoyed  exclusively  the  command  over  the  provisions  of  the 
country.  We  might  have  blockaded  them,  and  ^-robably  have 
forced  them  to  re-embark.  But,  to  effect  this,  an  infinitely  more 
able  general  than  Menou  was  necessary,  some  one  possessing,  in 
a  far  higher  degree  than  he  did,  the  art  of  stirring  up  the  spirit 
of  the  troops.  In  short,  a  commander  was  wanted,  of  a  difierent 
stamp  from  him,  who,  having  all  the  advantages  in  his  favour  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  contrived,  by  mismanage- 
ment, to  transfer  them  one  by  one  to  the  enemy. 
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Nevertheless,  to  fight  the  English  now  they  had  landed, 
was,  at  the  moment,  the  natural  course,  and  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  previous  events  which  had  occurred 
during  the  campaign.  But,  once  having  resolved  to  risk  a 
decisive  effort,  it  was  essential  to  carry  it  into  execution  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  in  order  not  to  afford  the  Turks,  already  on 
their  march  from  Syria,  time  to  press  us  too  closely. 

However,  before  giving  battle,  it  was  necessary  to  agree  upon 
some  plan.  Menou  himself  was  wholly  incompetent  to  conceive 
one,  and  he  was  upon  such  a  footing  with  his  generals  as  barely 
admitted  of  his  consulting  them  upon  the  subject.  Nevertheless, 
the  head  of  the  staff;,  Lagrange,  requested  Lanusse  and  Reynier 
to  furnish  a  plan.  These  two  officers  matured  one,  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  Menou  for  his  approval:  the  latter  adopted  it 
almost  mechanically. 

The  two  armies  were  in  presence  of  each  other,  occupying  the 
bank  of  sand,  about  a  league  in  width,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  in 
lenoth,  upon  which  the  English  had  first  landed.  The  French 
army  was  posted  before  Alexandria,  upon  a  commanding  elevation. 
Before  it,  was  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  with  here  and  there  small 
eminences,  which  the  enemy  had  carefully  intrenched,  in  order 
to  form  a  continued  chain  of  positions,  from  the  sea  to  the 
lake  Mareotis.  On  our  left,  just  opposite  to  the  sea,  there  was  an 
old  Roman  camp,  a  sort  of  square  construction,  still  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  a  little  in  advance  of  this  camp,  a  sandy  emi- 
nence, upon  which  the  English  had  thrown  up  a  redoubt.  At 
that  spot  they  had  stationed  their  right,  supported  by  the  double 
■fire  from  this  work,  and  a  division  of  gunboats.  In  the  middle  of 
the  field  of  battle,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  sea  and  from  lake 
Mareotis,  was  another  sandy  eminence,  higher  and  more  extensive 
than  the  preceding,  and  likewise  crowned  with  an  intrenchment. 
The  English  had  constructed  this  for  the  support  of  their 
centre.  On  our  extreme  right,  towards  the  margin  of  the 
lakes,  the  ground  sloped  downwards  to  the  head  of  the  dyke, 
for  the  possession  of  which  position  the  battle  had  been  fought 
some  days  previously.  A  series  of  redoubts  connected  the 
position  occupied  by  their  centre  .with  the  head  of  this  dyke. 
The  English  had  their  left  wing,  as  well  as  their  right,  protected 
by  a  division  of  gunboats,  introduced  upon  the  lake  Mareotis, 
Their  front  of  attack,  developed  in  its  full  length,  extended 
nearly  a  league,  was  covered  by  heavy  artillery,  which  had 
been  dragged  by  the  men  to  the  spot,  and  was  defended  by  a 
detachment  of  the  English  army.  But  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  was  posted,  ready  for  battle,  in  two  lines,  behind  the 
works. 

It  was  agreed  to  break  up  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
March  (30th  Ventose),  before  daylight,  in  order  the  better  to  con- 
ceal our  movements,  and  to  be  less  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the 
enemy's  intrenchments.    The  plan  of  our  generals  was  to  attack 
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and  to  carry  these  Intrenchments  by  a  co2tp  de  main,  then  pass  on, 
so  as  to  attack  the  main  body  of  the  English  army,  ranged  in  order 
of  battle  behind.     Accordingly,  our  left,  under  Lanusse,  was  to 
bear  down  in  two  columns  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  English, 
M'hich  rested  upon  the  sea-side.     The  tirst  of  these  two  columns 
was  to  advance  briskly,  in  double  quick  time,  against  the  fortifi- 
cation erected  on  the  sand-hill,  in  advance  of  the  Roman  camp. 
The  second,  passing  rapidly  between  this  work  and  the  sea,  was 
to  attack  the  Roman  camp,  and  take  it  by  assault.     The  centre 
of  our  army,  commanded   by  general  Rampon,  had  orders  to 
advance  considerably  beyond  this  point  of  assault,  to  pass   be- 
tween the   Roman  camp  and  the  great  redoubt  in  the  centre, 
and  to  attack  the  body  of  the  English  army  beyond  the  works. 
Our  right  wing,  composed  of  Reynier's  and  Friant's  divisions,  but 
under  the  command  of  Reynier  alone,  was  ordered  to  deploy  in' 
the  plain  on  the  right,  and  there  to  feign  a  formidable   attack 
near  the  lake  Mareotis,  in  order  to  induce  the  English  to  believe 
that  the   real  danger  was  on  that  side.     In  order  to  confirm 
them  in  this  notion,  the  regiment  of  dromedaries  was  to  cross 
the  bed  of  the  Lake  Mareotis,  and  make  an  attack  upon  the 
head  of    the    dyke.     It  was    hoped  that  this   diversion  would 
render  the  sudden  attack  of  Lanusse  on  the  sea-side  more  easy 
of  execution. 

On  the  21st.  before  daybreak  (30th  Ventose),  our  troops  were  in 
motion.  The  regiment  of  dromedaries  performed,  with  exactness, 
the  duty  which  had  been  assigned  to  them.  They  rapidly 
crossed  the  dry  parts  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  alighted  before 
the  head  of  the  dyke,  carried  the  redoubts,  and  turned  the  guns 
against  the  enemy.  This  was  enough  to  deceive  the  English, 
and  draw  their  attention  towards  the  lake  Mareotis.  But,  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  and  which  was  to 
be  carried  out  on  the  sea-side,  a  precision  was  necessary,  such  as 
is  difficult  of  attainment  when  a  manoeuvre  is  executed  in  the 
dark,  and  still  more  unattainable,  when  there  is  not  at  the  head 
one  supreme  directing  mind  to  guide  the  enterprise,  and  compe- 
tent to  compute  both  time  and  distances. 

The  division  of  Lanusse,  manoeuvring  in  the  dark,  advanced 
without  order,  and  created  confusion  among  our  troops  in 
the  centre.  The  first  column,  under  the  orders  of  general  Silly, 
marched  boldly  to  the  redoubt,  which  was  thrown  up  befoie  the 
Roman  camp.  Lanusse  directed  it  in  person,  and  led  it  on  to 
the  redoubt.  But  suddenly  he  discovered  that  the  second  co- 
lumn had  missed  its  way,  and  instead  of  skirting  the  sea-side 
to  attack  the  Roman  camp,  had  approached  too  close  to  the  first. 
He  rode  towards  it,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  position 
assigned  to  it.  Unfortunately,  at  this  moment  he  received  a 
wound  in  the  thigh,  which  proved  mortal ;  a  most  fatal  event, 
which  was  to  entail  deplorable  consequences.  The  troops  being 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  command  of  this  energetic  officer,  the 
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attack  slackened.    The  day,  which  now  began  to  dawn,  enabled 
the  English  to  discern  the  point  against  which  they  should  direct 
their  fire.     Our  soldiers,  galled  simultaneously  by  the  fire  from 
the  gunboats,  from  the  Roman  camp,  and  the  redoubts,  evinced, 
admirable  firmness  and  bravery.   But,  ere  long,  all  their  superior 
officers  being  wounded,  they  were  left  without  commanders,  and 
fell  back  behind  some  slight  eminences  of  sand,  scarcely  high 
-enough  to  cover  them.  Mean\vhile,the  first  column,  which  Lanusse 
had  left  to  proceed  towards  the  second,  had  just  carried  the  first 
redan  of  the  redoubt,  erected  on  the  hill  towards  the  right.     It 
then  marched  onwards  against  the  main  work,  with  a  view  to 
storm  it,  but,  being  baffled  in  this  attempt,  wheeled  round  in  order 
to  attack  it  on  the  flank.    The  centre  of  the  army,  under  Rampon, 
perceiving  that  column  foiled  in  its  attempt,  likewise  turned 
from  its  object  in  order  to  support  it.     The  32d  demi-brigade, 
detached  from  the  centre,  also  came  up  to  storm  this  fatal  re 
•doubt.     These  general  concurrent  efforts  led  to   a  sort  of  con- 
fusion.    They  pressed   furiously  against  this  obstacle,  and  the 
rapid  operation,   which  was   to  have  consisted  in  carrying,  in 
double  quick  time,  the  line  of  the  works,  was  converted  into  a 
long,  obstinate  attack,  in  which  much  valuable  time  was  lost. 
The  21st  demi-brigade,  which  belonged  to  the   centre,  leaving 
the  32d  engaged  before  the  redoubt,  the  possession  of  which 
was  so  hotly  disputed,  alone  executed  the  plan  originally  laid 
down,  passed  the  line  of  intrenchments,  and,  advancing  boldly, 
<leployed  in  the  face  of  the  English  army.      It  received,  and 
returned,  a  most  tremendous  fire.     But  it  needed  support,  and 
Menou,  during  this  time,  incapable  of  commanding,  paced  up 
and  down  the  field  of  battle,  issuing  no  orders,  but  allowing 
Reynier  to  extend    his  line  uselessly  in  the   plain  on  the  right, 
with  a  considerable  force,  without  any  duty  to  perform. 

Menou  was  at  this  time  advised  to  undertake  with  the  cavalry, 
which  was  1200  strong,  and  of  incomparable  valour,  a  general 
charge  upon  the  mass  of  English  foot,  which  the  24th  had  alone 
advanced  to  encounter.      Menou,   adopting  this    advice,  gave 
orders  to  charge.     The  gallant  general  Roize  placed  himself 
immediately  at  the  head  of  the  1200  horse,  crossed  rapidly  the 
■line  of  the  enemy's  destructive  fire,  formed  by  the  redoubts  which 
our  infantry  were  in  vain  attempting  to  carry  by  storm,  got  safely 
over  to  the  other  side,  and  finding  the  21st  demi-brigade  at  close 
quarters  with  the  English,  fell  impetuously  upon  them.     This 
gallant  body  of  cavalry  first  leaped  the  ditch  which  separated 
them  from  the  enemy,  and  then  dashed  fiercely  upon  the  fore- 
most line  of  the  English  infantry,  drove  them  back  in  disorder, 
and  cut  down  a  great  number  of  men.     The  enemy  was  thus 
forced  to  give  way.  If  Menou,  at  this  moment,  or  rather  Reynier, 
supplying  the  place  of  his  chief,  had  brought  up  our  right  wing 
to  the  support  of  the  cavalry,  the  centre  of  the  English  army, 
■thereby  thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  beyond  the  works, 
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■would  have  left  us  a  secure  victory.  The  works,  isolated,  cut  off 
from  all  support,  would  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  But  the 
case  was  far  otherwise.  The  French  cavalry,  after  having  broken 
the  enemy's  line,  seeing  before  them  still  other  lines  to  overcome^ 
and  having  only  the  21st  demi-brigade  to  support  it,  fell  back, 
repassing  under  the  exterminating  fire  of  the  redoubts. 

From  this  moment  the  battle  could  not  possibly  have  a  success- 
ful issue.     The  left,  deprived  of  all  energy  by  the  death  of  their 
general,  poured  an  ineffectual  fire  upon  the  intrenched  positions, 
which  returned  it  with  most  murderous  effect.     The  right, — de- 
ployed in  the  plain,  near  the  lake  Mareotis,  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion,  which  had  no  longer  any  aim  in  view,  since  the  engage- 
ment, now  become  general,  had  fixed  each  party  in  its  respective 
position — in  this  way  performed  no  service  whatever.      Without 
doubt  an  energetic  general,  who  would  have  recalled  it  to  the 
centre,  and  with   this    additional  force   have  renewed    general 
Roize's  attack,  might  have  attempted  a  second  inroad  upon  the 
main  body  of  the  English,  and  thus  have  changed,  perhaps,  the 
fortune  of  the  day.    But  general  Menou  gave  no  such  commands, 
and  Reynier,  who  at  that  moment  might  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive, which  he  assumed  inopportunely  on  other  occasions  in  civil 
matters,  confined  himself  solely  to  venting   complaints  at  not 
receivino"  directions  from  the  commander-in-chief.     In  this  state 
of  matters,  the  only  thing  which  remained  to  be  done  was  to  retreat. 
Menou  issued  the  orders,  and  the  division  fell  back,  presenting  a 
bold  front  to  the  enemy,  but  suffering  fresh  losses  from  the  fire 
of  the  works. 

What  a  spectacle  war  becomes,  when  the  lives  of  men,  when 

the  destiny  of  empires, are  thus  confided  to  incapable  or  disunited 

chiefs,  and  when  iDlood  is  made  to  flow  in  torrents,  commensurate 

with  the  inaptitude  or  the  dissensions  of  those  who  are  invested 

with  command ! 

It  could  not  be  said  that  the  battle  was  lost,  the  enemy  not 
having  made  a  step  in  advance ;  but  it  was  virtually  lost,  inas- 
much as  it  was  not  completely  gained,  for  it  was  essential  that 
our  success  should  have  been  complete,  to  enable  us  to  drive  back 
the  English  towards  Aboukir,  and  compel  them   to  re-embark. 
The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides.     The  English  had  about  2000 
men  killed   and  wounded,  and  amongst  them  was  the   brave 
general  Abercromby,  who  was  carried  on  board  the  fleet  in  a 
dyino;  state.     The  loss  of  the  French  was  about  the  same.     Ex- 
posed during  the  whole  day  to  a  downward  fire,  both  in  front 
and    in    flank,  they  had    suftered    severely.     The    troops    dis- 
played admiiablc  coolness.     The  spirit  with  which  the  cavalry 
charged  had   filled  the  English  with  surprise    and  admiration. 
The  number  of  officers  and  generals  wounded  during  the  battle 
was   greater  than   usual.      Generals  Lanusse  and    Roize  were 
killed  ;  the  general  of  brigade,  Silly,  commandingoneof  Laimsse's 
columns,  had  his  leg  carried  oft";  general  Baudot  was  wounded 
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SO  severely  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  General  Destaing, 
also,  was  badly  wounded.  Rampon  had  his  uniform  riddled 
with  balls. 

The  moral  effect  was  still  more  disastrous  than  the  physical 
loss.  No  hope  now  remained  of  being  able  to  force  the  enemy  to 
re-embark.  We  were  about  to  have  upon  our  hands,  besides  the 
English  who  had  landed  at  Alexandria,  the  Turks,  already  on 
their  march  from  Syria;  the  capitan-pacha,  about  to  arrive  with 
the  Turkish  squadron,  and  to  disembark  6000  Albanians  on  the 
coast  at  Aboukir ;  besides  6000  Sepoys  brought  from  India,  by 
way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  ready  to  land  at  Cosseir,  upon  the 
coast  of  Upper  Egypt.  What  was  to  be  done  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  enemies,  with  troops  whose  courage,  doubtless,  was  un- 
impaired, when  called  upon  to  fight,  but  who,  when  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  grew  desperate,  were  always  ready  to  say,  that  the 
expedition  was  a  dazzling  act  of  folly,  and  that  their  blood  was 
sacrificed  unavailingly  to  a  mere  chimera? 

In  the  three  engagements  of  the  8th,  13th,  and  21st  of  March, 
we  had  lost  the  services  of  nearly  3500  men,  of  whom  one-third 
were  killed,  one-third  severely  wounded,  and  one-third  incapable 
of  returning  to  the  ranks  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Although  the 
army  was  greatly  weakened,  we  could,  nevertheless,  now,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  manoeuvre  rapidly  between  the 
various  bodies  tending  to  form  a  junction,  beat  the  vizir,  if  he 
should  enter  by  way  of  Syria,  or  the  capitan-pacha,  if  he  should 
attempt  to  penetrate  by  way  of  Rosetta,  or  the  English,  if  they 
should  advance  on  the  narrow  tongues  of  land,  which  communi- 
cate with  the  interior  of  Egypt.  But  the  3500  men  whom 
we  had  lost  rendered  this  plan  more  difficult  than  ever.  If  3000 
men  were  left  in  Cairo,  and  2000  or  3000  in  Alexandria,  only 
7000  or  8000  would  remain  to  manoeuvre  in  the  open  field,  even 
supposing  that  all  the  available  forces  were  collected,  and  that  the 
secondary  posts  were  evacuated,  without  any  exception.  With 
a  very  resolute  and  able  general,  success  would  have  been 
doubtful,  yet  still  within  the  bounds  of  possibility ;  but  what 
could  be  expected  of  Menou  and  his  lieutenants  ? 

One  hope  of  retrieving  our  fortunes  yet  remained.  Far  from 
this  hope  being  ever  abandoned,  its  realisation  was  again  and 
again  announced.  They  reckoned  on  the  arrival  of  Ganteaume 
with  his  fleet,  and  the  troops  he  had  on  board,  intended  for  dis- 
embarkation. Foui  thousand  men  arriving  at  this  juncture  would 
have  saved  Egypt.  They  had  sent  to  the  admiral  a  despatch  boat, 
to  point  out  to  him  a  spot  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  twenty  or  thirty 
leagues  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  upon  which  it  was  possible  to 
land,  far  out  of  sight  of  the  English.  Three  thousand  men  might, 
in  that  case,  have  been  left  in  Alexandria,  and,  withdrawing 
those  troops  which  could  be  spared  from  Cairo,  we  might 
have  manoeuvred  with  10,000  or  11,000  in  the  open  field.  But 
Ganteaume,  although  far  superior  to  Menou,  did  not  act  much 
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better  in  the  present  instance.  After  having  repaired,  at  Toulon, 
the  damage  which  his  fleet  had  sustained  in  quitting  Brest,  he 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  March 
(28th  Ventose),  had  re-entered  that  port  on  account  of  the 
stranding  of  the  ship  Constitution,  and  had  again  put  to  sea  on 
the  22nd  of  March  (1st  Germinal),  and  made  sail  tov/ards  Sar- 
dinia. A  slight  favourable  breeze,  a  bold  resolution,  might  have 
wafted  him  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  as  he  had  adroitly  escaped 
admiral  Warren,  by  steering  a  feigned  course.  He  was  already 
only  fifteen  leagues  from  cape  Carbonara,  the  extreme  point 
of  Sardinia,  and  just  about  to  enter  the  channel  which  separates 
Sicily  from  Africa.  Unfortunately,  during  the  evening  of  the 
2Gth  of  March  (5th  Geru)inal),  one  of  his  captains,  in  command 
of  the  Dix-Aout,  in  the  absence  of  captain  Bergeret,  who  was  ill, 
most  unskilfully  ran  foul  of  the  Formidable,  received  considerable 
injury,  and  caused  no  less  severe  damage  to  the  vessel  against 
which  she  had  struck.  Alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  damage, 
Ganteaume  thought  himself  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  remain  at 
sea,  and  put  back  to  Toulon  on  the  5th  of  April  (loth  Germinal), 
fifteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Canopus. 

They  were,  of  course,  ignorant  of  these  circumstances  in 
Egypt,  and,  notwithstanding  the  time  elapsed,  they  still  clung 
to  the  last  ray  of  hope.  At  the  appearance  of  the  smallest  sail, 
they  flocked  to  see  if  it  were  not  Granteaume.  In  this  state  of 
anxiety,  they  took  no  decisive  measures,  but  remained  in  a  fatal 
state  of  inaction.  Menou  only  caused  some  works  to  be  erected 
around  Alexandria,  to  repel  any  attack  which  the  English  might 
make.  He  had  given  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Upper 
Egypt,  whence  he  withdrew  Donzelot's  brigade,  to  reinforce 
the  other  troops  at  Cairo.  He  had  brought  some  troops  from 
Alexandria  to  Ramanieh,  to  watch  the  movements  making  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rosetta.  To  add  to  the  misfortune, 
Alourad  Bey,  whose  fidelity  had  not  been  shaken  for  an  instant, 
had  just  died  of  the  plague,  and  had  transferred  his  Mamelukes 
to  Osman  Bey,  upon  whom  we  could  no  longer  rely.  The  plague 
commenced  its  ravages  at  Cairo.  Every  thing  was  proceeding 
as  badly  as  could  be,  and  portended  a  fatal  conclusion. 

The  English,  on  their  side,  fearing  the  army  before  them, 
would  hazard  nothing.  They  preferred  advancing  slowly  but 
surely.  They  were  waiting,  moreover,  till  their  allies,  the  Turks, 
whom  they  greatly  distrusted,  were  in  a  position  to  support  them. 
They  had  now  been  a  month  on  land,  without  having  attempted 
any  other  enterprise  than  that  of  capturing  the  fort  of  Aboukir, 
which  had  been  bravely  defended,  but  which  had  yielded  to  the 
terrific  fire  from  their  shij)s.  At  length,  towards  the  beginning 
of  April  (middle  of  Germinal),  they  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  inaction  and  the  sort  of  blockade  in  which 
they  were  reduced  to  live.  Colonel  Spencer w:*a  ordered  to  cross 
over  the  roadstead  of  Aboukir  by  sea,  with  a  body  of  some 
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thousand  English,  and  the  6000  Albanians  of  the  capitan-paclia, 
and  to  effect  a  landing  at  Rosetta.  The  object  of  this,  was 
thereby  to  open  for  themselves  an  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
Delta,  to  procure  fresh  provisions,  of  which  they  were  in  great 
need,  and  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  vizir,  who  was  advancing  from 
the  other  extremity  of  the  Delta,  by  the  Syrian  frontier.  There 
were  at  Rosetta  only  some  few  liundred  French,  who  could  op- 
pose no  resistance  to  this  attempt,  and  these  fell  back  by  as- 
cending the  Nile.  They  joined  at  El  Aft,  a  little  before  Ra- 
manieh,  a  small  body  of  troops  despatched  from  Alexandria. 
This  body  was  composed  of  the  21st  light  and  a  company  of 
artillery.  The  English  and  the  Turks,  now  masters  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  whence  provisions  could  reach  them,  having 
access  to  the  interior  of  Egypt,  thought  at  length  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  successes,  but  without  being  in  too  much  haste, 
for  they  still  waited  twenty  days  before  they  marched  forwards. 
General  Hutchinson,  who  had  succeeded  Abercromby  in  the 
command,  did  not  venture  to  weaken  his  force  encamped  before 
Alexandria.  He  had  sent  scarcely  6000  English  and  6000  Turks 
to  Rosetta,  although  remforcements  had  reached  him,  to  make 
good  his  losses,  and  his  available  force  now  amounted  to  20,000 
men.  If  general  Menou,  employing  advantageously  his  time,  and 
devoting  the  n)onth  which  had  elapsed,  to  the  construction  around 
Alexandria  of  the  defensive  works  which  were  indispensable — had 
thus  husbanded  his  forces,  so  as  to  leave  there  but  few  troops; 
if  he  had  directed  against  Ramanieh  about  6000  men,  and 
drawn  to  this  point  all  the  troops  which  were  not  absolutely 
necessary  at  Cairo;  he  might  have  brought  8000  or  9000  men 
into  the  field  against  the  English,  who  had  now  just  made  their 
appearance  at  Rosetta.  This  number  would  have  sufficed  to 
drive  them  back  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile;  it  would  have  revived 
the  spirit  of  the  army,  would  have  secured  the  fidelity  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  had  been  shaken,  would  have  retarded  the 
march  of  the  vizir,  would  have  reduced  the  English  to  a  positive 
state  of  blockade,  upon  the  sands  of  Alexandria,  and  thus  have 
restored  fortune  to  our  arms.  It  was,  indeed,  the  last  available 
opportunity.  This  movement  was  suggested  to  him  ;  but,  always 
timid,  he  only  half  followed  the  advice  which  had  been  given  to 
him.  He  sent  general  Valentin  to  Ramanieh,  with  a  force  which 
was  pronounced  insufficient.  He  then  despatched  a  second 
force,  under  the  comiuand  of  general  Lagrange,  chief  of  the  staff. 
Both  united  only  amounted  to  little  more  than  4000  men.  But  he 
did  not  order  the  troops  down  from  Cairo,  and  general  Lagrange, 
who  was,  nevertheless,  a  gallant  officer,  was  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  maintaining  with  so  small  a  force  his  position,  before 
6000  English  and  6000  Turks.  Menou  ought  to  have  collected 
there  8000  men  at  least,  under  his  best  general.  He  could  have 
accomplished  this  by  a  vigorous  concentration  of  his  forces,  and 
by  sacrificing  the  minor  points  to  the  paramount  object  in  view. 
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General   Morand,    who   commanded    the   first    detachment 
directed  upon  Rosetta,  had  stationed  himself  at  El  Aft,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  near  the  town  of  Foueh,  in  a  position  which 
possessed  some  advantages  for  defence.     At  this  spot  general 
Lao  range  joined  him.     The  English  and  the  Turks,  masters  of 
Rosetta  and  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  had  covered  the  river 
with  their  gunboats,  and  would  have  soon  carried  the  small  open 
town  of  Foueh.     It  was  therefore  necessax-y  to  fall  back  upon 
Ramanieh  during  the  night  of  the  8th  of  May  (18th  Floreal). 
The  site    of  Ramanieh  did   not  offer  any  advantages  of  con- 
sequence  for   defensive   operations,   and    the   strength  of   the 
place  scarcely  counterbalanced  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
enemy.     Nevertheless,  if  it  were  expedient  to  make  at  any  spot 
a  desperate  defence,  Ramanieh  was  that  spot.     For  in  case  that 
position  were  lost,  the  detached  body,  under  general  Lagrange, 
would  be  separated  from  Alexandria,  and  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  Cairo.     Thus  the  French  army  would  be  cut  in  two,  one 
half  being  shut  up  in  Alexandria  and  the  other  in  Cairo.    If,  when 
entire,  it  was  unequal  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  field  with 
the  English,  it  would  then  be  quite  impossible  when  cut  in  two. 
In  this  extremity  there  would  be  no  resource  left  but  to  sign  a 
capitulation.  The  loss  of  Ramanieh  was,  in  point  of  fact,  therefore, 
the  definitive  loss  of  Egypt.    Menou  wrote  to  general  Lagrange, 
that   he  was  hastening  with  2000  men  to  his  assistance,  which 
proves  that  he  had  at  least  that  number  at  his  disposal.     There 
were  not  fewer  than  3000  at  Cairo,  consequently  9000,  or  at  least 
8000  men,  might  have  been  collected  at  Ramanieh.     There,  in 
the  open  fiehl,  with  an  excellent  cavalry  and  a  splendid  light 
artillery,  and  with  a  determination  to  conquer  or  die,  they  were 
certain  of  triumphing.    But  Menou  did  not  make  his  appearance, 
and  Belliard,  who  had  the  command  at  Cairo,  received  no  orders. 
General  Lagrange,  at  the  liead  of  the  4000  men  who  were  at 
his  disposal,  sheltered  his  rear  at  Ramanieh,  on  the  Nile,  which 
waters,  as  it  flows  by,  the  habitations  of  this  little  town.     In 
this  position,  he  had  in   his  rear  the  English  gunboats,  which 
occupied  the  river,  and  which  poured  a  shower  of  shot  into  the 
French  camp ;  he  had  in  his  front,  on  the  level  sand,  without 
any  other  shelter  to  protect  him  than  some  very  slight  field- 
works,  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  English  and 
Turks.     Tiieir  numbers  might  be  about  12,000,  against  4000 
French.   The  danger  was  imminent;  but  it  was  better  to  fight,  and 
if  overpowered  to  surrender  at  night,  on  the  field  of  battle,  after 
having  iought  during  the  whole  day,  than  to  abandon  such  a 
position  without  a  contest;  4000  men,  all  seasoned  warriors  and 
eager  to  defend  themselves,  had  yet  many  chances  of  success. 
But   the  chief  of  the  staff  of  Menou,  who,  although  greatly 
devoted  to  the  views  of  that  general  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  colony,  did   not  foresee  the  consequences  of  this  retreat, 
evacuated  Ramanieh  on  the  lOth  of  Mav  (20th  Floreal),  in  the 
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evening,  and  fell  back  on  Cairo.  He  arrived  there  on  the 
morning-  of  the  14th  (24th  Floreal).  He  sacrificed  at  Ramanieh 
magazines  of  immense  value,  and  what  was  more  important  still, 
the  communications  of  the  army. 

From  that  day  nothing  that  occurred  in  Egypt  is  worth  record- 
ing, or  deserving  our  notice.  The  men  there  sunk  ignominiously 
with  fortune,  even  beneath  themselves.  There  was  exhibited 
throughout,  the  most  shameless  imbecility  coupled  with  the  most 
deplorable  incapacity.  But,  when  we  say  the  men,  it  is  of  the  chiefs 
alone  that  we  intend  to  speak ;  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  subordi- 
nate officers,  always  admirable  in  their  conduct  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  were  ready  to  die  in  the  field,  even  to  the  last  man. 
Never,  on  any  single  occasion,  did  they  fail  to  maintain  their 
former  reputation  and  glory. 

At  Cairo,  as  at  Alexandria,  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
capitulate.  At  best,  they  could  only  retard  the  capitulation ; 
still  to  retard  a  capitulation  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance. 
In  appearance,  we  only  seem  to  be  defending  our  honour,  but 
often,  in  reality,  we  save  our  country.  Massena,  by  prolonging  the 
defence  of  Genoa,  brought  the  battle  of  Marengo  within  the  scope 
of  possibility.  The  generals  in  possession  of  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria, by  protracting  a  hopeless  resistance,  might  still  be  second- 
ing effectually  the  serious  negotiations  now  pending  between 
Fiance  and  England.  They  were  not  aware  of  this,  it  is  true  j 
therefore,  when  unconscious  of  the  services  which  we  may  render 
to  our  country  by  prolonging  a  defence,  we  should  listen  to  the 
voice  of  honour,  which  commands  us  to  hold  out  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Of  these  two  generals  now  blockaded,  the  most  unfor- 
tunate was  Menou,  since  he  had  committed  the  greater  faults ; 
yet  he,  by  persisting  in  procrastinating  the  surrender  of  Alexan- 
dria, was  still  instrumental,  as  we  shall  see,  in  furthering  the  in- 
terests of  France.  This,  at  a  future  period,  was  his  consolation, 
and  his  chief  excuse  with  the  First  Consul. 

When  the  troops  detached  at  Ramanieh  re-entered  Cairo,  they 
had  to  deliberate  what  course  to  take.  General  Belliard  was, 
by  his  rank,  the  commander-in-chief.  He  was  a  prudent  man, 
but  more  remarkable  for  prudence  than  for  decision.  He  called 
a  council  of  war.  There  were  7000  men  left,  effective  troopS;> 
besides  5000  or  6000  sick  and  wounded,  or  persons  employed 
about  the  army.  The  plague  was  raging  with  violence ;  there 
were  but  little  money  and  provisions,  and  a  city  of  immense 
extent  to  defend.  Seven  thousand  men  were  insufficient  to  guard 
the  whole  compass.  In  no  part  of  the  whole  enceinte  was  there  any 
work,  fit  to  make  a  resistance  against  European  engineers.  The 
citadel  had,  it  is  true,  an  intrenchment,  but  quite  incapable  of 
containing  12,000  Frenchmen,  and  wholly  unable  to  resist  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  English.  Such  a  post  was  only  calculated 
for  protection  against  the  population  of  Cairo.  There  were  ob- 
viously but  two  courses  to  follow  :  either  to  endeavour  by  a  bold 
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march  to  descend  into  Lower  Egypt,  to  accomplish  the  passage 
of  the  Nile  by  surprise,  and  to  rejoin  Menou  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria,  or  to  retire  to  Damietta,  which  would  have 
been   more  sure  and    more  easy,  especially  on  account  of  the 
immense  multitude   of   persons  attached   to   the   army,   which 
they  would   be  obliged  to  carry  with  them.     Our  force  would 
there   have  been  in  the   midst  of    lagoons,  which  only  com- 
municated with  the  Delta  by  very  narrow  tongues  of  land,  and 
7000  men  might  easily  have  kept  their  ground  for  a  length  of 
time  auainst  an  enemy  two  or  three  times  superior  in   number. 
They  were  certain  of  procuring  in  great  abundance  all  kinds 
of  supplies ;   for   the    province   was   covered   with   cattle,  the 
city  of  Damietta  was  well  stocked  with   grain,  and   the  lake 
Menzaleh    abounded    with    the   finest   fish,    the   kind   of  food 
best  adapted   for  the  troops.      As  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time,  when  to  capitulate,   the    city  of   Damietta   would   have 
enabled   them  to  put  off  for  six  months  this  lamentable  result. 
The  officer  of  engineers,  Hautpoul,  suggested  this  wise  course; 
but,  to  adopt  it,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  upon  a  very  difficult 
step,  the  evacuation  of  Cairo.   General  Belliard,  who  was  capable 
a  few  days  afterwards  of  giving  up  the  city  to  the  enemy  by 
means  of  a  deplorable  capitulation,  would  not  consent  to  do  it  on 
that  day  voluntarily,  when  urged  to  do  so  by  officers  of  sound 
military  judgment.    He  accordingly  determined  to  remain  in  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  without  exactly  knowing  what  he  intended  to 
do.     By  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  English  and  the  Turks 
were  ascending  from  Ramanieh  to  Cairo  ;  by  the  right  bank,  the 
grand  vizir  with  25,000  to  30,000  followers,  mustered  from  the 
different  oriental  troops,  was  advancing  from  the  coast  of  Syria  in 
the  direction  of  Cairo,  by  the  road  of  Belbeis.  General  Belliard, 
remembering  the  glories  of  Heliopolis,  was  desirous  of  marching 
out  to  meet  the  vizir,  on  the  same  road  v^hich  Kleber  had  taken. 
He  set  out  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  and  advanced  towards  the 
heights  of  Elmenair,  about  the   distance  of  two  days'  march. 
Being  often  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  horsemen,  Belliard  sent 
after  them  his  light  artillery,  which,  here  and  there,  just  reached 
some  of  them  with  its  balls,  but  this  was  the  only  result  that 
could  be  obtained.     The  Turks,  well  commanded  on  this  occa- 
sion, would  not  engage  in  a  second  battle  of  Heliopolis.     There 
was  but  one  mode  of  getting  at  them,  and  that  was  to  fall  upon 
their  camp  at  Belbeis.     But  general  Belliard,  received  at  all 
the  villages  by  volleys  of  musketry,  perceiving  his  number  of 
wounded   increase  at  each   step,  and    the  distance  widen  which 
separated  him  from  Cairo,  began  to  fear  that  the  English  and  the 
Turks  might  enter  that  city  during  his  absence.    He  should  have 
foreseen  this  danger  before  he  quitted  it,  and  have  put  the  question 
to  himself,  whether  there  was  time  to  cross  to  Belbeis.     After 
leaving  Cairo,  without  having  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he 
intended  to  do,  general  Belliard  returned  thither  in  the  same  state 
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of  indecision,  after  a  military  operation  unattended  by  any  result, 
and  which  made  him  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  as  if 
he  had  been  beaten.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries  re- 
cently brought  under  submission,  the  Egyptians  turned  with 
fortune,  and,  although  not  dissatisfied  with  the  French,  they 
■were  inclined  to  abandon  us.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  appre- 
hension of  an  insurrection,  unless  the  city  of  Cairo  were  con- 
demned to  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 

The  French  army,  disgusted  with  the  humiliations  to  which 
the  incapacity  of  its  generals  had  exposed  it,  was  completely 
repossessed  with  the  notions  which  led  to  the  convention  of 
El  Arisch.  The  troops  consoled  themselves  in  their  misfortunes 
dreaming  of  a  return  to  France.  If  a  resolute  and  able  ge- 
neral had  set  them  such  an  example  as  Massena  did  the  gar- 
rison of  Genoa,  they  would  have  followed  it.  But  nothing  of 
this  sort  was  to  be  anticipated  from  general  Belliard.  Hemmed  in 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  army,  which 
had  advanced  from  Ramanieh;  upon  the  right  bank  by  the  vizir, 
who  had  accompanied  it  step  by  step  ;  he  proposed  to  the  enemy  a 
suspension  of  arms,  which  was  eagerly  acceded  to,  as  the  English 
were  more  bent  on  securing  substantial  advantages  than  mere 
renown.  That  which  they  were  most  anxious  for  was  the  eva- 
cuation of  Egypt,  no  matter  in  what  way  it  was  accomplished. 
General  Belliard  assembled  a  council  of  war,  at  which  a  very 
stormy  discussion  ensued.  Great  complaints  were  raised  against 
his  conduct  as  commander  of  the  division  at  Cairo.  He  was  told 
that  he  knew  not  when  to  abandon  Cairo  in  time,  and  take  up  a 
position  at  Damietta,  nor  to  maintain  himself  in  the  capital  of 
Egypt  by  well  combined  operations;  that  he  had  only  made  a  ridi- 
culous sortie,  to  fight  with  the  vizir,  without  succeeding  in  coming 
up  with  him;  and  that,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  himself,  he 
now  applied  to  his  officers,  and  asked  them  whether  he  should 
negotiate  or  fight  to  the  last,  when  he  had  already  settled  the 
question  himself  by  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the  negotiations. 
All  these  reproaches  were  levelled  at  him  with  bitterness, 
especially  by  general  Lagrange,  a  friend  of  Menou's,  and  a  strong- 
advocate  for  the  preservation  of  Egypt.  The  generals  Valentin, 
Duranteau,  and  Dupas,  took  the  same  side  as  general  Lagrange, 
and  they  all  maintained  that,  for  the  honour  of  their  colours,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  fight.  Unfortunately,  this  was  no  longer 
practicable,  without  cruelty  to  the  army,  more  especially  to  that 
numerous  portion  of  sick  and  supernumeraries  which  followed 
it.  They  had  before  them  more  than  40,000  enemies,  exclu- 
sive of  the  sepoys,  who,  now  landed  at  Cosseir,  were  about 
to  descend  the  Nile  with  the  Mamelukes,  who,  since  the  death 
of  Mourad  Bey,  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance.  In  our  rear 
we  had  a  semi-barbarous  population  of  300,000  souls,  infected 
with  the  plague,  threatened  with  famine,  and  ready,  to  a 
man,  to  rise  up  against  the  French.  The  enceinte  was  too  ex- 
tensive to  defend,  or  to  keep  guarded  by  7000  men,  and  too 
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weak  to  resist  the  European  engineers.  The  place  might  be 
carried,  and  every  Frenchman  put  to  the  sword,  after  an  assault. 
In  vain  some  of  the  officers  raised  their  voice  against  a  step  that 
would  tarnish  the  honour  of  our  arms.  There  was  no  alternative 
but  to  surrender.  General  Belliard,  wishing  to  show  himself 
ready  for.  any  emergency,  again  mooted  the  question,  whether  a 
retreat  to  Damietta  was  practicable ;  a  question  which  it  was  then 
too  late  to  discuss.  He  also  made  another  suggestion  equally 
singular,  to  wit,  whether  they  could  seek  refuge  in  Upper 
Egypt.  This  latter  proposal  was  downright  folly;  it  evinced 
but  the  miserable  cunning  of  weakness,  anxious  to  conceal  its 
confusion  under  a  false  semblance  of  boldness.  It  was,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  capitulate ;  nothing  else  could  be  done,  unless 
they  all  wished  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  after  a  furious  assault. 

Commissioners  were  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  English  and  the 
Turks,  in  order  to  propose  a  capitulation.  The  enemy's  generals 
accepted  this  proposal  with  joy  ;  so  much  did  they  fear,  even 
at  this  moment,  a  change  of  fortune.  They  acceded  to  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  the  army.  It  was  agreed  that  our  troops 
should  retire  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  with  arms,  baggage, 
artillery,  and  horses,  in  short,  with  all  they  possessed  ;  that  they 
should  be  transported  back  to  France,  and  victualled,  during  the 
voyage,  at  the  expense  of  England.  Such  Egyptians  as  might 
wish  to  follow  the  army  (and  there  were  a  considerable  num- 
ber who,  by  their  connexion  with  the  French,  had  compromised 
themselves),  were  to  be  permitted  to  join  them.  It  was  more- 
over stipulated,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their 
property. 

This  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  27th  of  June,  1801,  and 
ratified  on  the  28th  (8th  and  9th  Messidor,  year  IX.)  The  pride 
of  the  old  veterans  of  Egypt  and  of  Italy  was  deeply  wounded. 
They  were  about  to  return  to  France,  not  as  they  had  entered  it 
in  1798,  after  the  triumphs  of  Castiglione,  Areola,  and  Rivoli, 
proud  of  their  glory,  and  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Repub- 
lic ;  they  were  about  to  return  conquered,  but  still  to  return  ; 
and,  for  hearts  that  had  suffered  from  a  lengthened  exile,  this 
was  yet  a  joy  which  quite  bewildered  them,  even  in  their  re- 
verses. There  was,  in  the  recesses  of  their  breasts,  a  deep- 
seated  satisfaction,  which  they  did  not  avow,  but  which  their 
very  countenances  betrayed.  The  commanders  alone  were 
thoughtful,  meditating  upon  the  judgment  which  the  First  Con- 
sul would  pronounce  upon  their  conduct.  The  despatches,  which 
conveyed  the  news  of  the  capitulation  were  couched  in  terms  of 
the  most  humiliating  anxiety.  They  selected,  as  the  bearers  of 
these  despatches,  those  individuals  who,  in  their  personal  acts, 
had  been  most  exempt  from  blame.  These  were  Hautpoul,  the 
otHcer  of  engineers,  and  Champy,  the  director  of  the  powder- 
mills,  who  had  both  been  so  useful  to  the  colony. 

Menou  was  shut  up  in  Alexandria,  and,  like  Belliard,  had 
no  alternative  but  to  surrender.    There  could  be,  between  the 
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fate  of  one  and  the  other,  but  a  mere  difference  in  point  of  time. 
Some  cases  of  plague  had  appeared  in  Alexandria ;  provisions 
were  becoming  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the  error  which  had  been 
committed,  in  not  laying  in  a  stock  of  supplies,  before  the  siege 
commenced.  It  is  true  that  the  Arabian  caravans,  attracted  by 
the  hope  of  gain,  still  supplied  them  with  some  meat,  butter  and 
cheese,  and  some  grain.  But  wheat  was  much  wanted,  and  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  bread  partly  of  rice. 
The  scurvy  diminished  daily  the  number  of  our  able-bodied 
troops.  The  English,  in  order  completely  to  insulate  the  place, 
conceived  the  project  of  emptying  the  lake  Maadieinto  the  lake 
Mareotis,  which  was  half  dried  up,  and  thus  to  surround 
Alexandria  with  an  unbroken  sea  of  water,  and  to  encircle 
it  with  gunboats.  For  this  purpose  they  had  cut  the  dyke, 
which  runs  from  Alexandria  to  Ramanieh,  and  which  forms  the 
separation  between  the  two  lakes;  but,  as  the  difference  of  the 
level  was  but  nine  feet,  some  time  elapsed  before  the  water  of 
the  one  lake  could  be  drawn  off  into  the  other ;  and,  moreover, 
the  operation,  which  was  desirable  with  the  object  in  view  of  se- 
parating general  Belliard  from  general  Menou,  was  no  longer  of 
the  same  utility,  since  the  recent  events  at  Cairo.  If  it  extended 
the  sphere  of  action  for  the  gunboats,  it  was  also  advantageous 
for  the  French,  by  contracting  the  front  of  attack,  without  even 
depriving  them  of  their  communications  with  the  caravans,  as 
the  long  bank  of  sand  upon  which  Alexandria  is  situated,  is  con- 
nected at  the  western  extremity  with  the  desert  of  Lybia.  The 
English,  however,  were  desirous  of  completing  the  investment 
of  the  place ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  embarked  troops  in  their 
gunboats,  and  about  the  middle  of  August  (end  of  Thermidor) 
attempted  a  landing,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Marabout.  They 
undertook  also  the  siege  of  the  fort  of  that  name  in  a  reo;ular 
form.  From  that  moment  the  place,  completely  invested,  could 
not  long  hold  out. 

The  unfortunate  Menou,  thus  reduced  to  inaction,  having 
now  leisure  to  reflect  on  his  errors,  with  blame  showered  upon 
him  from  all  sides,  consoled  himself,  nevertheless,  with  the  idea 
of  an  heroic  resistance,  similar  to  that  of  Massena  in  Genoa. 
He  MTote  to  the  First  Consul,  and  assured  him  that  a  memo- 
rable defence  would  be  made.  Generals  Dumas  and  Reynier 
remained  without  any  troops  at  Alexandria.  They  there  made 
use  of  the  most  offensive  language  and,  even  in  these  closing 
scenes,  could  not  assume  a  becoming  deportment.  Menou 
caused  them  one  night  to  be  put  under  arrest,  in  the  most 
public  manner,  and  ordered  them  to  be  shipped  oflf  to  France. 
This  tardy  act  of  vigour,  when  all  was  virtually  over,  produced 
but  little  effect.  The  army,  with  great  good  sense,  severely 
blamed  Reynier  and  Dumas,  but  entertained  a  very  indifferent 
opinion  of  Menou.  The  only  favour  the  army  bestowed  upon 
him  was  not  to  detest  him.     Listening  coldly  to  his  procla- 
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mations,  in  which  he  announced  his  resolution  to  die  rather 
than  surrender,  the  army  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to  fight  to 
the  last  extremity,  but  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  in  the 
position  in  which  it  was.  They  comprehended  too  well  the  con- 
sequences of  what  had  occurred  at  Cairo,  not  to  foresee  an 
approaching  capitulation  ;  at  Alexandria,  as  at  Cairo,  they  con- 
soled themselves  for  their  reverses  by  dwelling  upon  the  hope 
of  soon  revisiting  France. 

From  that  day,  nothing  further  of  importance  marked  the 
presence  of  the  French  in  Egypt;  the  expedition  was  in  a 
manner  at  an  end.  Admired  as  a  prodigious  act  of  boldness 
and  talent  by  some,  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  condemned  by 
others  as  a  brilliant  chimera,  especially  by  those  who  affect  to 
weigh  every  thing  in  the  balance  of  a  cold  and  passionless 
reasoning. 

This  latter  judgment,  though  it  might  bear  the  semblance  of 
wisdom,  is  at  the  bottom,  neither  just  nor  founded  in  good 
sense. 

Napoleon,  in  his  long  and  prodigious  career,  never  conceived 
any  thing  more  grand,  nor  which  could  indeed  be  more  truly 
useful.  Doubtless,  if  we  consider  that  we  have  not  even  re- 
tained possession  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Egypt,  even  if  we  had  occupied  it  fifteen  years, 
would  have  been,  at  a  later  period,  wrested  from  us,  like  our 
continental  frontiers ;  like  that  ancient  and  magnificent  pos- 
session, the  Isle  of  France,  for  which  we  were  not  indebted  to  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution.  But  to  judge  of  things  by  this  rule,  we 
might  go  so  far  as  to  inquire,  whether  the  conquest  of  the 
Rhine  was  not  itself  a  folly,  a  chimera !  In  order  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  on  this  question,  we  must  picture  to  ourselves 
our  protracted  wars,  brought  to  a  totally  different  termination 
from  that  which  we  actually  witnessed,  and  ask  ourselves 
whether,  in  that  case,  the  possession  of  Egypt  was  possible, 
desirable,  and  of  immense  importance  ?  To  the  question 
put  upon  this  footing,  the  answer  cannot  be  doubtful.  In  the 
first  place,  England  was  almost  reconciled,  in  1801,  to  our 
retaining  Egypt  at  the  price  of  equivalent  compensations. 
These  equivalents,  which  were  communicated  to  our  repre- 
sentative, had  in  them  nothing  exorbitant.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that,  during  the  maritime  peace  which  ensued,  the  con- 
clusion of  which  we  shall  soon  make  known,  the  First  Consul, 
foreseeing  the  short  duration  of  the  peace,  would  have  sent 
immense  resources  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  both  of  men  and 
military  stores  ,•  and  it  is  certain  that  the  splendid  army  sent  to 
St.  Domingo,  whither  it  was  despatched  to  seek  an  indemni- 
fication for  lost  Egypt,  would  have  sufficed  to  protect  our  new 
settlement  for  a  long  time  against  any  attacks.  A  general  like 
Decaen,  or  St.  Cyr,  combining  military  experience  with  the 
science  of  administrative  government,  with,  not  only  the  22,000 
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men  which  remained  in  Egypt  of  the  first  expedition,  but  the 
30,000  which  perished  unavailingly  at  St.  Domingo  ;  estabUshed 
with  50,000  Frenchmen,  and  an  immense  stock  of  stores,  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  climate,  upon  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility, 
cultivated  by  a  peasantry  perfectly  submissive  to  their  masters, 
and  whose  muskets  were  never  seen  by  the  side  of  the  plough — 
such  a  general  we  say  as  Decaen,  or  St.  Cyr,  with  such  means 
at  command,  would  have  victoriously  defended  Egypt,  and 
would  have  founded  a  magnificent  colony. 

Success  was  unquestionably  attainable.  We  will  add,  that 
in  the  maritime  and  commercial  struggle  which  France  and 
England  maintained  against  each  other,  the  attempt  was,  in 
some  degree,  imperative  upon  us.  England  had  just,  in  fact, 
•conquered  the  continent  of  the  Indies,  and  had  thus  acquired 
a  supremacy  in  the  Eastern  seas.  France,  up  to  that  period 
her  rival,  could  not  yield  such  a  supremacy  without  disputing 
it.  Did  she  not  owe  it  to  her  glory,  to  her  destiny,  to  struggle 
for  it  ?  To  this  the  politician  and  the  patriot  must  make  the 
same  reply.  Yes,  it  was  incumbent  on  us,  to  carry  our  arms 
into  those  regions  of  the  East,  the  vast  field  of  the  ambition  of 
the  maritime  nations;  it  was  meet  that  we  should  strive  to 
acquire  a  possession  which  could  counterbalance  those  of  the 
English.  This  truth  being  once  admitted,  let  the  wide  world  be 
searched,  and  where  will  be  found  any  acquisition  better  adapted 
than  Egypt  to  the  end  contemplated .''  It  surpassed  in  value 
the  finest  countries ;  it  was  conterminous  with  the  richest,  the 
most  fertile,  those  which  furnish  the  most  ample  resources  for 
foreisfn  trade.  It  brought  back  to  the  Mediterranean,  of  which 
we  were  at  that  time  the  masters,  the  commerce  of  the  East ; 
it  was,  in  one  word,  an  equivalent  for  India;  and,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  the  high  road  to  it  from  Europe.  The  conquest  of  Egypt, 
then,  was  of  immense  importance  to  France,  and  would  have 
contributed  to  the  independence  of  the  seas,  and  to  general 
civilisation.  Accordingly,  as  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  our  suc- 
cess was  more  than  once  desired  by  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
during  those  brief  intervals,  when  hatred  no  longer  disturbed 
the  peace  of  nations.  For  such  a  purpose  it  would  have  been 
worth  Vv'hile  to  sacrifice  an  army,  and  not  only  that  army  which 
was  the  first  time  despatched  to  Egypt,  but  those  which  were 
«ent  at  a  later  period,  to  perish  unavailingly  in  St.  Domingo, 
in  Calabria,  and  in  Spain.  Would  to  Heaven,  that  in  the 
aspirations  of  his  vast  imagination,  Napoleon  had  never  con- 
ceived anv  thing  more  rash  and  unadvised ! 
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an  unexpected  Solution  of  the   Difficulty.     This   Prince  treats  with   the 
Court  of  Lisbon,  without  concerting  with   France,  and  thus  deprives  the 
French  Legation  of  the  Argument  drawn  from  the  Dangers  of  Portugal — 
Irritation  of  the  First  Consul,  and  Threats  of  War  against  Spain — M.  de 
Talleyrand  proposes  to  the  First  Consul  to  finish  the  Negotiation  at  the 
Expense  of  the  Spaniards,  by  giving  up  the  Island  of  Trinidad  to  the  English 
— M.  Otto  is  authorised  to  make  this  Concession,  but  only  in  the  last 
Extremity. — During  the  Negotiation,  Nelson  makes  the  greatest  Efforts  to 
destroy  our  Flotilla  at  Boulogne — Splendid  Actions  off  Boulogne,  fought 
by  Admiral  Latouche-Treville  with  Nelson — Defeat  of  the  English — Joy  in 
France,  Alarm  in  England,  in  consequence  of  these  two  Engagements — 
Reciprocal  Tendency  to  a  Reconciliation — The  last  Difficulties  are  over- 
come, and  Peace  is  concluded,  in  the  Form  of  Preliminaries,  by  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Island  of  Trinidad — Unbounded  Joy  in  England  and  France — 
Colonel  Lauriston,  sent  to  London  with  the  Ratification  of  the    First 
Consul,  is  drawn  about  in  Triumph  for  several  Hours — Meeting  of  a  Con- 
gress in  the  City  of    Amiens  to   conclude  a  definitive  Peace — Series  of 
Treaties  successively  signed — Peace  with   Portugal,  the  Ottoman    Porte, 
Bavaria,   Russia,  &c. — Fete  in   Celebration  of  tlie  Peace   fixed  for  IStli 
Brumaire — Lord  Cornwallis,  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  of  Amiens,  is 
present  at  that  Fete — His  Reception  by  the  People  of  Paris— Banquet  in  tlie 
City  of  London — Extraordinary  Demonstrations  of  Sympathy  reciprocated 
at  this  Moment  by  the  two  Nations. 
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BOOK  XL 

GENERAL    PEACE. 

While  the  army  in  Egypt  was  sinking  for  want  of  an  able 
commander,  and  for  want  of  seasonable  succour,  admiral  Gan- 
teaume  made  a  third  attempt  to  run  out  of  the  port  of  Toulon. 
The  First  Consul  had  scarcely  allowed  time  for  repairing  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  Dix-Aout  and  the  Indomptable,  in  run- 
ning foul  of  each  other,  but  had  obliged  him  to  put  to  sea  again 
almost  immediately.    Admiral  Ganteaume  had  sailed  on  the  25th 
of  April  (5th  Floreal).     He  had  orders  to  bear  up  for  the  island 
of  Elba,  so  as  to  make,  in  passing,  a  demonstration  upon  Porto 
Ferrajo,  and  facilitate  its  occupation  by  the  French  troops.    The 
First  Consul  made  a  point  of  retaking  that  island,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  secured  to  France  by  treaties  with  Naples 
and  Etruria,  and  in  which  there  was  a  small  garrison,  half  Tus- 
can, half  English.      The  admiral  obeyed,   appeared  off  Elba, 
fired  a  few  shot  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  passed  on,  lest  he  should 
expose  himself  to  damages  which  would  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  fulfilled  his  mission.     Had  he  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  Egypt,  he  might  still  have  been  the  saviour  of 
the  army  there  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  position  of  Ramanieh 
was  not  lost  till  the  10th  of  May  (20th  Floreal).     There  was 
time,  therefore,  sailing  as  he  did  on  the  25th  of  April,  to  pre- 
vent the  army  from  being  cut  in  two,  and  from  being  obliged  to 
capitulate,  one  division  after  the  other.     To  accomplish  this,  he 
ought  not  to  have  lost  a  moment.     But  a  sort  of  fatality  at- 
tended all  the  operations  of  admiral  Ganteaume.      We  have 
seen  him  getting  luckily  out  of  Brest,  arriving  still  more  luckily 
in  the  Mediterranean,  losing  confidence  all  at  once,  taking  four 
ships  for  eight,  and  running  into  Toulon.     We  have  seen  him 
sail  from  that  port   in    March,   escape   admiral  Warren,   and 
when  beyond  the  southernmost  point  of  Sardinia,  once  more 
put  back  in  consequence  of  the  Dix-Aout  and  the  Indomptahle 
running  foul  of  each  other.     This  was  not  the  end  of  his  mis- 
fortunes.    Scarcely  had  he  lost  sight  of  Elba,  when  a  conta- 
gious disease,  broke  out  in  his  squadron.     Whetlier  owing  to 
the  weariness  of  the  troops,  which  had  been  long  on  board,  or 
to  ill  luck,  this  disease  suddenly  threv/  on  the  sick  list,  a  great 
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part  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  crews.     It  was  deemed  useless 
and  imprudent  to  carry  such  a  number  of  sick  to  Egypt,  and 
admiral    Ganteaume  resolved  to   divide   his  squadron.       Con- 
signing three  ships  to  the  care  of  admiral  Linois,  he  put  the 
sick,  soldiers  and  sailors  on  board,    and    despatched  them  to 
Toulon.     He  proceeded,  in  fulfilment  of  his  mission,  with  four 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  having  on  board  2000  land 
troops  only,  and  steered  for  Egypt.     But  he  was  not  in  time; 
for  it  was  now  nearly  the  middle  of  May,  and  at  that  period  the 
French  army  was  lost,  since  generals  Belliard  and  Menou  were 
separated  from  one  another,  in  consequence  of  the  abandonment 
of  Ramanieh.     Admiral  Ganteaume  was  ignorant  of  this.     He 
passed  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  appeared  in  the  channel  of  Candia, 
contrived  several  times  to  gi^'e  the  enemy  the  slip,  even  sailed 
up  the  Archipelago  to  escape  them,  and  at  length  came  to  an 
anchor  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  few  days'  march  to  the  west  of 
Alexandria.     The  point  which  he  had  chosen  was  Derne,  pointed 
out  in  his  instructions  as  a  proper  place  for  landing-.     It  was 
imagined  that,  by  supplpng  the  troops  with    provisions  and 
money  to  hire  camels  from  the  Arabs,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
cross  the  desert  and  to   reach   Alexandria  in  a  few  marches. 
This  was  but  a  vague   conjecture.     Admiral   Ganteaume  had 
been  at  anchor  a  few  hours  and  hoisted  out  part  of  his  boats, 
when  the  inhabitants  hastened  to  the  beach,  and  kept  up  a 
smart  fire  of  musketry  upon  them.      Jerome  Bonaparte,  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  First  Consul,  was  among  the  troops 
which  were  going  to  land.     Efforts  were  made  in  vain  to  con- 
ciliate and  win  over  the  natives.    The  French  would  have  been 
obliged  to  destroy  their  little  town  of  Derne,  and  to  march  to 
Alexandria  without  water,  and  almost  without  provisions,  fighting 
the  whole  way.     It  would  have   been  a  mad   enterprise,   and 
moreover  without  object,  for  1000  men  at  most,  out  of  the  2000, 
could  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  place  of  their  destination. 
It  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  sacrifice  so  many  brave 
men,  for  the  sake  of  so  small  a  reinforcement.     Besides,   an 
event,  easy  to  be  foreseen,  put  an  end  to  all  doubts.  The  admiral 
thought  that  he  perceived  the  English  fleet ;  he  no  longer  delibe- 
rated, hoisted  his  boats  on  board,  and  slipped  his  cables,  without 
taking  time  to  weigh  anchor,  lest  he  should  be  attacked  at  his 
moorings.     He  set  sail,  and  was  not  overtaken  by  the  enemy. 

Fortune,  which  had  used  him  roughly,  for,  as  it  has  often  been 
observed,  she  favours  only  spirits  daring  enough  to  trust  to  her, 
had,  however,  some  compensation  in  reserve  for  him.  In  run- 
ning through  the  channel  of  Candia,  he  fell  in  with  an  English 
ship  of  the  line:  it  was  the  Svviftsure.  To  give  chase  to  her,  to 
surround,  rake,  and  capture  her,  was  an  affair  of  a  few  moments. 
It  was  on  the  24th  of  June  (5th  Messidor),  that  he  met  with 
this  good  luck  Admiral  Ganteaume  entered  Toulon  with  this 
species  of  trophy,  a  poor  amends  for  so  much  ill-success.     The 
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First  Consul,  disposed  to  be  indulgent  towards  men  who  had 
shared  great  dangers  with  him,  was  pleased  to  accept  this  com- 
pensation, and  to  announce  it  in  the  Moniteur. 

However,  all  these  movements  at  sea  were  destined  to  termi- 
nate in  a  manner,  less  mortifying  for  our  navy.  While  admiral 
Ganteaume  was  returning  to  Toulon,  admiral  Linois,  who  had 
put  into  that  port  to  land  his  soldiers  and  sailors  sick  of  the 
fever,  had  again  sailed,  according  to  express  orders  from  the 
First  Consul.  He  lost  no  time  in  lime-washinfj  the  interior  of 
his  ships,  in  exchanging  the  sick  for  fresh  troops,  in  recruiting 
his  crews  with  able  seamen,  and  got  under  weigh  for  his  new 
destination.  A  despatch,  which  he  was  not  to  open  till  he  got 
out  to  sea,  directed  him  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Cadiz,  to  join 
the  six  ships  commissioned  in  that  port  by  admiral  Dumanoir, 
and  the  five  ships  from  Ferrol,  which,  with  the  three  under  his 
command,  would  form  a  squadron  of  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line.  It  was  possible  that  the  Rochefort  squadron  under  admiral 
Bruix  might  have  arrived  there.  In  this  case,  a  fleet  of  more 
than  twenty  sail  would  be  collected,  and  this  fleet,  which  would 
be  master  of  the  Mediterranean  for  some  months,  was  to  take 
on  board  the  troops  at  Otranto,  and  to  carry  immense  succours 
to  Egypt.  It  was  not  yet  known  in  France  that  it  was  too  late, 
and  that  Alexandria  was  the  only  place  at  that  moment  left 
to  defend.  To  save  this  last  point,  however,  was  not  a  matter 
of  indiff'erence. 

Admiral  Linois,  in  implicit  obedience  to  these  orders,  made 
sail  for  Cadiz.  By  the  way,  he  gave  chase  to  several  English 
frigates,  which  he  had  well  nigh  taken,  encountered  contrary 
winds  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits,  and  at  length  entered  them 
in  the  beginning  of  July  (middle  of  Messidor).  Having  been 
apprised  by  signals  that  the  English  Gibraltar  fleet  was  watch- 
ing off"  Cadiz,  he  put  into  the  Spanish  port  of  Algeziras  in  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  July  (15th  Messidor). 

Near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  Peninsula,  the  mountainous  coast  of 
Spain  opens,  and,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  forms  a 
deep  bay,  the  mouth  of  which  faces  the  south.  On  one  side  of 
this  bay  lies  Algeziras,  on  the  other  Gibraltar,  so  that  Algeziras 
and  Gibraltar  are  situated  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  4000  fathoms,  or  nearly  a  league  and  a  half.  All  that 
passes  at  Gibraltar  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  Algeziras  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  telescope.  There  was  not  a  single  Eng- 
lish ship  in  the  bay,  but  rear-admiral  Saumarez  was  not  far 
distant.  With  seven  ships,  he  was  watching  the  port  of  Cadiz, 
where  at  this  moment  several  divisions,  either  French  or  Spa- 
nish, were  collected.  Informed  of  all  that  was  passing,  he  lost 
no  time  in  seizing  the  opportunity  thus  offered  for  destroying 
Linois'  division,  as  he  had  seven  ships  to  oppose  to  three.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  detached  one  of  these  seven,  the  Superb,  to 
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watch  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir.  He  made  a  signal  for 
her  to  rejoin  him  ;  but  the  wind  being  unfavourable  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Superb,  he  steered  for  Algeziras  with  six  sail  of  the 
line  and  one  frigate. 

Admiral  Linois,  on  his  part,  had  been  warned  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  and  he  had 
recourse  to  the  only  precautions  which  the  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion allowed  him  to  take.     The  coast  of  Algeziras,  in  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  situated,  as  we  have  just  said,  opposite  to 
Gibraltar,  forms  a  roadstead  rather  than  a  harbour.     It  has  na 
projecting  points,  being  quite  straight,  and  running  from  north 
to   south,  without  any  creek  in  which  vessels  can  take  shelter, 
only,  at  the  two  extremities  of  this  roadstead,  there  are  two  bat- 
teries :  the  one  to  the  north  of  Algeziras,  on  an  elevated  point 
of  the  coast,  known  by  the  name  of  the  battery  of  St.  Jago  ;  the 
other,  to  the  south  of  Algeziras,  on.  an  islet  called  Green  Island. 
The  battery  of  St.  Jago  mounted  five  eighteen-pounders,  and 
that  of  Green  Island,  seven  twenty-four  pounders.    This  was  no 
great  help,  especially  on  account  of  Spanish  negligence,  which 
had  left  all  the  posts  along  the  coast,  without  gunners   and 
without  ammunition.     Admiral  Linois,  however,  put  himself  in: 
commimication  with  the  local  authorities,  who  did  their  best  to 
assist  the  French.     He  ranged  his  three  ships,  and  his  frigate 
along  the  shore,  supporting  the  extremities  of  this  very  short 
line,  upon  the  two  fortified  positions  of  St.  Jago  and  Green: 
Island.     First  lay  the  Formidable,  which,  placed  northernmost, 
was  supported  by  the  battery  of  St.  Jago,  then  the  Desaix,  in 
the  middle,  and  lastly  the  Indomiitahle,  which  was  the  southern- 
most, near  the  battery  of  Green  Island.     Between  the  Desaix 
and  Green   Island  was   stationed  the  Muiron  frigate.       Some 
Spanish  gunboats  were  intermingled  with  the  French  ships. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1801  (17th  Messidor,  year  IX.),  rear- 
admiral  Saumarez,  having  left  his  station  off  Cadiz,  bore  up 
with  a  west-north-west  wind  for  the  bay  of  Algeziras,  doubled 
cape  Carncro,  entered  the  bay,  and  made  for  the  French  line 
lying  at  its  moorings.  The  wind,  which  was  unfavourable  for 
the  approach  of  the  English  ships,  separated  them  from  one  an- 
other, and  luckily  prevented  them  from  acting  with  all  the  con- 
cert ilcsirable.  The  Veneral)le,  which  had  headed  the  columuy 
was  left  behind.  The  Pompey  took  her  place,  ran  along  our  line, 
passing  successively  under  the  fire  of  the  battery  of  Green 
Island,  of  the  Muiron  frigate,  of  the  IndomplalAc,  the  Desaixy 
and  tlie  Forviidaljle,  discharging  her  broadsides  into  each  of  them, 
and  taking  uj)  a  position  within  musket-shot  of  our  admiral's  ship 
the  Formidable,  on  board  of  which  Linois  had  hoisted  his  flag. 
An  obstinate  fight  ensued  between  these  two  antagonists,  almost 
within  point-blank  range.  The  Venerable  hitherto  unable  to  beat 
up  to  the  scene  of  action,  endeavoured  to  approach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  Pompey.     Tlie  Audacious,  the  third  of  the 
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English  ships,  destined  to  attack  the  Desaix,  could  not  get  so 
far  to  windward,  ])ut  anchoring  abreast  of  the  Indomytable, 
the  southernmost  French  ship,  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  her. 
The  CcEsar  and  the  Spencer,  the  fourth  and  fifth  English  ships, 
were  one  of  them  astern,  the  other  carried  to  the  extremity  of 
the  bay  by  the  wind  which  blew  from  west  to  east.  The  sixth 
and  last,  the  Hannibal,  was  at  first  driven  towards  Gibraltar, 
but,  after  many  manoeuvres  to  approach  Algeziras,  tacked  in 
shore,  and  kept  a  close  luff,  to  turn  our  flag-ship  the  Formidable, 
and  get  between  her  and  the  land.  The  engagement  witli  such 
as  could  come  up  was  most  obstinate.  The  English  ships  had 
severally  cast  anchor,  that  they  might  not  drift  from  Algeziras 
towards  Gibraltar.  Our  flag-ship  had  two  enemies  upon  her 
at  once,  the  Pompey  and  the  Venerable,  and  would  soon  have 
had  a  third,  if  the  Hannibal  had  succeeded  in  taking  a  position 
between  her  and  the  shore.  The  captain  of  the  Formidable, 
the  gallant  Lalonde,  was  killed  l)y  a  cannon-ball.  An  ex- 
tremely animated  fire  was  kept  up,  amidst  shouts  of  Vive  la 
Fitpidtlique  I  Vive  le  Premier  Cojisul!  Admiral  Linois,  who  was 
on  board  the  Formidable,  bringing  his  broadside  opportunely  to 
bear  on  the  Pompey,  which  presented  only  her  stem  to  him, 
succeeded  in  raking,  dismasting,  and  almost  completely  disabling 
her.  Avaihng  himself,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  change  in  the  wind 
which  had  veered  to  the  east,  and  blev/  towards  Algeziras,  he 
made  a  signal  to  his  captains  to  cut  their  cables,  and  to  suff'er 
their  ships  to  drift  aground,  so  as  to  prevent  the  English  from 
getting  between  us  and  the  shore,  and  placing  us  between  two 
fires,  as  Nelson  had  done  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  This 
grounding  could  not  be  attended  with  much  danger  to  the 
French  ships,  for  it  was  then  ebb-tide,  and  at  high  water  they 
were  sure  to  be  got  off  again  with  ease.  This  order,  seasonably 
given,  saved  the  division.  The  Formidable,  after  she  had  quite 
disabled  the  Pompey,  took  the  ground  without  any  severe 
shock ;  for  the  breeze  in  changing  its  direction  had  lulled.  In 
thus  avoiding  the  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened  by  the 
Hannibal,  she  gained  a  formidable  position  with  regard  to  that 
antagonist.  Besides,  the  Hannibal  in  performing  her  manosuvre, 
had  herself  grounded,  and  lay  immovable  under  the  double  fire 
of  the  Formidable  and  the  battery  of  St.  Jago.  The  Hannibal  made 
every  effort  to  escape  from  this  perilous  situation  ;  but  as  the 
tide  ebbed,  she  became  irremediably  fixed  in  her  position. 
She  was  exposed  to  a  tremendous  fire  from  all  quarters,  as  well 
from  the  shore,  as  from  the  Formidable  and  the  Spanish  gunboats. 
She  sunk  one  or  two  of  these  gunboats;  but  her  fire  was  not 
a  match  for  that  which  was  poured  into  her.  Admiral  Linois, 
thinking  that  the  battery  of  St.  Jago  v\'as  not  worked  with  suf- 
ficient spirit,  landed  general  Devaux  with  a  detachment  of  the 
French  troops,  which  he  had  on  board.  The  fire  of  that  bat- 
tery was  then  redoubled,  and  the  Hannibal  was  overwhelmed. 
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But  a  new  adversary  was  at  hand  to  complete  her  defeat.  The 
second  French  ship,  the  Desaix,  stationed  next  to  the  For- 
jnidable,  in  obeying  the  order  to  drift  to  shore,  had  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breeze  almost  dying  away,  executed  that  ma- 
noeuvre slowly,  and  Avas  still  a  little  astern  of  the  line,  equally 
in  sight  of  the  Hannibal,  and  the  Pompey,  which  the  Formidable, 
in  drifting  away,  had  exposed  to  her  fire.  The  Desaix,  taking 
advantage  of  this  position,  poured  a  first  broadside  into  the 
Pompey,  and  handled  her  so  roughly  as  to  oblige  her  to  strike 
her  flag,  and  then  turned  all  her  guns  upon  the  Hannibal.  Her 
balls,  grazing  the  side  of  our  admiral's  ship,  the  Formidable, 
made  dreadful  havoc  on  board  the  Hannibal.  The  latter,  in- 
capable of  further  resistance,  also  struck  her  flag.  Consequently 
two  English  ships  out  of  six,  had  been  obliged  to  surrender. 
The  four  others,  by  dint  of  manoeuvres,  had  got  into  line 
again,  and  near  enough  to  engage  the  Desaix  and  the  Indompt- 
able.  The  Desaix,  before  she  grounded,  had  made  head  against 
them,  while  the  Indomptable  and  the  Muiron  frigate,  slowly 
drifting  towards  the  shore,  answered  them  by  a  well-directed 
fire.  These  last  two  ships  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
battery  of  Green  Island,  the  guns  of  which  were  worked  by 
French  soldiers,  who  were  landed  for  that  purpose. 

The  battle  had  now  raged  for  several  hours  with  the  greatest 
energy.  Admiral  Saumarez,  having  lost  two  ships  out  of  six, 
and  having  no  hope  of  any  result  from  the  action,  for  he  could 
not  get  closer  to  the  French  without  running  the  risk  of 
grounding  along  with  them,  threw  out  the  signal  for  retreat, 
leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  Hannibal,  but  determined  to  carry 
off  the  Pompey,  which,  quite  dismasted,  lay  like  a  hulk  on  the 
scene  of  action.  Admiral  Saumarez,  having  sent  to  Gibraltar 
for  boats,  succeeded  in  towing  ofi^  the  hull  of  the  Pompey, 
which  our  ships,  being  aground,  could  not  retake.  The  Han- 
nibal remained  our  prize. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Algeziras,  in  which  three  French  ships 
fought  six  English,  destroyed  two,  and  kept  one  of  the  two 
their  prize.  The  French  were  overjoyed,  though  they  had 
sustained  severe  loss.  Captain  Lalonde  of  the  Formidable  was 
killed;  and  Captain  Moncousu  of  the  Indomptable  had  fallen  glo- 
riously. We  numbered  about  200  killed  and  300  wounded,  in 
all  500  oliicers  and  seamen  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  2000 
who  were  on  board  the  squadron.  But  the  loss  of  the  English 
in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  900  men ;  and  their  ships 
were  completely  riddled. 

Glorious  as  was  this  action,  the  business  was  not  quite  over. 
Our  ships  had  sustained  so  much  damage,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  anchorage  .of  Algeziras. 
Admiral  Saumarez  enraged,  and  vowinrr  to  revensfe  himself  the 
moment  Linois  should  leave  his  place  of  refuge,  and  sail  for 
Cadiz,  made  great  preparations.     He  employed  the  vast  re- 
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sources  of  the  port  of  Gibraltar,  to  put  his  division  into  fighting 
condition,  and  even  prepared  fire-ships,  resolved  at  least  to 
burn  the  French  ships,  if  he  could  not  draw  them  out  to  sea. 
Admiral  Linois  had  but  the  resources  of  Algeziras,  which  were 
little  better  than  none,  for  repairing  his  damages.  The  arsenal 
of  Cadiz,  indeed,  was  not  far  off,  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
bring  materials  thence  by  sea  on  account  of  the  Enghsh,  nor  by 
land  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transit ;  and  yet  the  spars 
and  rigging  of  the  French  ships  were  destroyed,  and  several  of 
their  masts  were  carried  away,  or  much  damaged.  Admiral 
Linois  made  every  possible  exertion  to  make  them  fit  for 
putting  to  sea  again.  Scarcely  any  thing  was  to  be  found  for 
dressing  the  wounded.  The  French  consuls  in  the  neighbouring 
ports  had  been  obliged  to  send  surgeons  and  medicines  overland 
by  post. 

At  this  moment,  the  Spanish  squadron  which  had  come  from 
Ferrol,  was  at  Cadiz,  besides  the  six  ships  given  to  France, 
and  equipped  in  haste  by  admiral  Duraanoir.  The  force  of 
these  two  divisions,  in  point  of  number,  was  certainly  very 
satisfactory ;  but  the  Spanish  navy,  always  worthy  by  its 
bravery  of  the  illustrious  nation  to  which  it  belonged,  had 
experienced  also  the  effect  of  the  general  negligence,  which 
paralysed  all  the  resources  of  the  kingdom.  The  division  of 
the  French  admiral  Dumanoir,  scantily  manned«with  sailors  of 
all  countries,  could  not  impart  much  confidence.  None  of  the 
ships  which  composed  it  equalled  those  of  Linois'  division, 
trained  by  long  cruises,  and  elated  with  their  recent  victory. 

It  required  the  most  earnest  solicitations  to  induce  the  Spa- 
nish admiral  Massaredo,  commanding  at  Cadiz,  and  very  ill- 
disposed  towards  us,  to  afford  succour  to  admiral  Linois.  On 
the  9th  of  July  (20th  Messidor),  he  despatched  admiral  Moreno, 
an  excellent  officer,  of  great  valour  and  experience,  to  Algeziras, 
with  the  five  Spanish  ships  from  Ferrol,  one  of  the  six  ships 
given  to  Dumanoir,  the  San  Antonio,  and  six  frigates.  This 
squadron  carried  stores  destined  for  Linois'  division.  In  one 
day  it  reached  the  roadstead  of  Algeziras. 

Men  were  kept  at  work  night  and  day,  in  repairing  the  three 
ships  which  had  fought  so  glorious  an  engagement.  These  three 
ships  had  been  got  afloat  at  the  first  flood-tide.  Their  rigging 
was  refitted  in  the  best  and  speediest  possible  manner;  top-masts 
were  made  for  them  out  of  top-gallant-masts,  and  by  the  morning 
of  the  I2th,  they  were  ready  for  sea.  The  same  pains  were 
bestowed  on  the  Hannibal,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Enghsh,  and  which  was  also  to  be  carried  into  Cadiz. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  combined  squadron  got 
under  weigh,  with  an  east-north-east  v/ind,  which  carried  it  out 
of  the  bay  of  Algeziras  into  the  Straits.  It  sailed  in  order  of 
battle,  the  two  largest  Spanish  ships,  the  San  Carlos  and  the 
Sayita  Hermenegitda,  both  of  112  guns  forming  the  rear  division. 
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The  two  admirals  were,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Spanish 
navy,  on  board  one  of  the  frigates.  This  was  the  Sahina.  To- 
wards nightfall  the  wind  lulled.  They  would  not  return  to  the 
anchorage  of  Algeziras,  because  that  position  was  a  dangerous 
one  to  take,  in  presence  of  an  enemy's  division,  and  moreover, 
because  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcements, expected  every  moment  by  the  English  squadron. 
It  was  determined,  however,  to  leave  behind  the  Hannibal, 
which  could  not  make  any  progress,  though  towed  by  the 
Indienne  frigate.  She  M'as  sent  back  to  the  road  of  Algeziras. 
The  combined  squadron  lay-to,  hoping  that  the  wind  would 
freshen  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Admiral  Saumarez,  on  his 
part,  had  given  orders  for  sailing.  He  had  lost  the  Hannibal ; 
the  Pompey  was  unfit  for  service ;  he  had,  therefore,  no  more 
than  four  of  the  six  ships  which  had  fought  at  Algeziras.  But 
he  had  been  rejoined  by  the  Superb,  which  made  up  a  division 
of  five  sail  of  the  line,  besides  several  frigates,  and  some  light 
vessels  provided  with  combustibles.  He  had  carried  his  ran- 
cour so  far,  as  to  put  on  board  his  ships  furnaces  for  red-hot  shot. 
Though  he  had  but  five  large  ships,  and  the  allies  nine,  he 
resolved  to  run  every  risk  to  repair  the  humiliating  check  of 
Algeziras,  and  to  spare  himself  the  dreaded  censure  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  folloNved  the  united  French  and  Spanish  squa- 
dron at  a  very  .small  distance,  ready  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  might  occur  to  fall  upon  the  rear-division. 

About  midnight,  the  wind  having  freshened,  the  combined 
squadron  again  made  sail  for  Cadiz.  Its  order  was  somewhat 
changed.  The  rear  division  was  formed  of  three  ships,  ranged 
in  a  single  line,  the  San  Carlos  on  the  right,  the  Santa  Her- 
menegilda  in  the  middle,  and  the  San  Antonio^  a  seventy-four, 
now  French,  on  the  left.  They  sailed  in  this  manner  abreast, 
at  very  short  distances  from  each  other.  The  night  was 
extremely  dark.  Admiral  Saumarez  ordered  the  Superb,  an 
excellent  sailer,  to  crowd  all  sail  and  to  attack  our  rear  division. 
The  Superb  soon  overtook  the  combined  squadron.  She  had 
extinguished  her  lights,  that  she  might  be  the  less  liable  to  be 
perceived,  keeping  a  little  astern  of  the  San  Carlos  on  her  lee. 
She  poured  a  whole  broadside  into  her,  and  continuing  without 
intermisi-ion,  gave  her  a  second  and  a  third,  firing  red-hot 
balls.  The  Sun  Carlos  instantly  took  fire.  The  Superb,  per- 
ceiving this,  kept  astern,  slackened  sail,  and  remained  at  some 
distance.  The  San  Carlos,  in  flames,  being  badly  handled  in 
the  confusion,  drifted  to  leeward,  and  instead  of  keeping  in  line, 
soon  fell  astern  of  her  two  neighbours.  She  fired  in  all 
directions ;  her  balls  readied  the  Santa  Jlerniencr/ilda,  the  crew 
of  which,  mistaking  her  for  the  headmost  ship  of  the  English 
column,  poured  all  their  fire  into  her.  At  this  criti(;al  moment 
a  frightful  mistake  was  eommittcd  by  the  crews  of  the  two 
Spanish  ships,  who  each  mistook  tlie  other's  ship  for  the  enemy's. 
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The  two  ships  brought  up  alongside,  and  approaching  so  close  as 
actually  to  run  foul  of  each  other's  rigging,  entered  furiously  into 
an  obstinate  ensiagement.  The  fire  now  become  more  violent 
on  board  the  Sa?i  Carlos,  soon  communicated  to  the  Santa 
Hermenegilda,  and  these  two  ships,  in  this  condition,  continued 
to  pour  heavy  broadsides  into  each  other  without  intermission. 
Both  squadrons  in  the  utter  darkness  of  the  night,  were  equally 
ignorant  of  what  was  goin^  on  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Superb,  who  must  have  been  conscious  of  this  fatal  mistake, 
since  she  was  the  cause  of  it,  no  vessel  dared  to  come  near, 
not  knowing  which  was  Spanish,  or  which  was  Enghsh,  nor 
which  they  ought  to  assist,  or  to  attack.  The  French  ship 
the  San  Antonio  had  removed  from  this  dangerous  proximity. 
The  conflagration  soon  increased  to  an  awful  height,  spreading 
a  lurid  light  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea.  It  would  appear 
that  the  fatal  delusion,  which  armed  these  brave  Spaniards 
against  each  other,  was  now  dissipated,  but  too  late — the  San 
Carlos  blew  up  with  a  frightful  explosion.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  Santa  Hermenegilda  also  blew  up,  spreading 
terror  throughout  the  crews  of  the  two  squadrons,  who  were 
perfectly  ignorant  which  of  the  ships  had  perished  by  this 
catastrophe. 

The  Superb  perceiving  the  San  Antonio  separated  from  the 
two  others,  bore  up  towards  her,  and  boldly  engaged  her.  This 
ship,  recently  put  into  commission,  defended  herself  without 
that  order  and  coolness,  which  are  indispensable  to  put  in 
motion  these  gigantic  engines  of  warfare.  She  suffered  most 
severely,  and  two  new  adversaries,  the  Caesar  and  the  Venerable, 
coming  up  at  the  moment,  rendered  her  defeat  inevitable.  She 
struck  her  flag  after  having  been  made  a  complete  wreck. 

Admiral  Saumarez  thus  cruelly  revenged  himself,  without, 
however,  acquiring  much  glory  for  himself,  but  with  consider- 
able damage  to  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  two  admirals,  Linois 
and  Moreno,  on  board  the  Sahina,  had  kept  as  near  as  possible 
to  this  frightful  scene.  Being  unable  to  distinguish,  in  the  dark- 
ness, what  was  going  on,  or  to  give  the  requisite  orders,  they 
suffered  the  most  intense  anxiety.  At  break  of  day,  they  found 
themselves  a  short  distance  from  Cadiz,  with  their  squadron 
rallied,  but  diminished  in  number  by  three  ships,  the  San 
Carlos  and  the  Santa  Hermenegilda,  which  had  both  blown  up, 
and  the  San  Antonio,  which  had  been  captured.  A  fourth  ship, 
belonging  to  the  combined  fleet  had  kept  in  the  rear,  this  was 
the  Formidable,  admiral  Linois'  flag- ship,  •which  had  been 
crowned  with  glory  at  the  battle  of  Algeziras,  but  which  still 
suffered  from  the  eti'ects  of  that  engagement.  Being  compelled 
to  carry  short  sail,  owing  to  the  loss  of  some  of  her  masts, 
therefore  sailing  slowly,  being  near  the  two  burning  ships,  and 
dreading  the  fatal  mistakes  of  the  night,  she  had  kept  in  the 
rear,  not  deeming  it  in  her  power  to  be  of  any  assistance,  to 
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either  of  the  vessels  in  action.     In  this  way,  she  became  a  little 
separated  from  the  squadron.     Being  descried  in  the  morning 
in  her  isolated  position,  she  was  surrounded  by  the  Eughsh,  and 
attacked  by  one  frigate  and  three  ships.     Admiral  Linois  on 
leaving  her,  and  hoisting  his  flag  on   board  the  Sabinn,  had 
appointed  one  of  his  lieutenants,  captain  Troude,  to  the  command 
of  the  Formidable,    This  able  and  valiant  officer,  considering  with 
a  rare  presence  of  mind,  that  if  he  tried  to  escape  by  making 
all  sail,  he  would  be  run  down  by  the  ships  which  were  better 
rigged  than  his  own,  resolved  to  seek  his  safety  in  a  skilful 
manoeuvre,   and   a  vigorous   engagement.      His   crew  partici- 
pated in  his  feelings,  and  not  one  amongst  them  would  consent 
to  lose  the  laurels  won  at  Algeziras.     They  were  veteran  tars, 
disciplined  by  a  long  voyage,  and  accustomed  to  fighting,  a  point 
still  more  essential  at  sea  than  on  land.     Their  worthy  captain, 
Troude,  did  not  wait  till  all  his  adversaries,  who  were  in  chase 
of  the  Formidable,  should  be  united  against  her,  but  bore  right 
down  upon  the  nearest,  which  was  the  Thames  frigate.     He 
came  close  up  to  her,  and  with  his  superior  weight  of  metal, 
poured  into  her  such  a  terrible  fire,  as  soon  sickened  her  of  so 
unequal  a  contest.     The  Venerable,  an  English  seventy-four, 
came  up  at  full  sail  after  her.     Captain  Troude,  feeling  still  con- 
scious that  he  was  superior  to  her  also  (the  Formidable  carrying 
eighty  guns),  waited  till  she  came  up,  to  engage  with  her,  whilst 
the  two  other  English  ships  tried  to  gain  upon  her  on  the  wind, 
and  to  cut  off  her  retreat  into  Cadiz.     Working  his  ship  in  a 
seaman-like  manner,  he  brought  his  overwhelming  broadside, 
bristling  with  guns,  to  bear  upon  the  unprotected  forecastle 
of  the  Venerable,  and  making,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  the  supe- 
riority of  his  weight  of  metal  produce  its  full  eff'ect,  he  riddled 
her  with   balls,  shot  away  one  mast,  then  a  second,  then  a 
third,  and  after  having  raked  her  fore  and  aft  like  a  hulk,  lodged 
several  dangerous  shots  in  her  hull,  between  wind  and  water, 
which  put  her  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking.     This  unfortu- 
nate ship,  fearfully  disabled,  excited  the  alarm  of  the  rest  of  the 
English  division.     The  Thames  frigate  returned  to  affbrd  her 
assistance  ;  the  two  other  English  ships,  which  had  endeavoured 
to  place  themselves  between   Cadiz  and  the  Formidable,  soon 
put  about.      They  were  desirous  of  saving  the  crew  of  the 
Venerable,  which  they  were  afraid  would  go  down,  and  at  the 
same  time  overwhelming  the  French  ship,  which  made  so  noble  a 
resistance.    The  latter  trusting  to  his  seamanship  and  his  good 
fortune,  fired  successively  into  them  the  most  rapid  and  well- 
directed  broadsides  ;  he  discouraged  them,  and  sent  them  off  to 
the  Venerable,  ready  to  turn  bottom  upwards,  if  they  did  not 
speedily  arrive  to  her  assistance. 

The  gallant  captain  Troude,  having  got  rid  of  his  numerous 
enemies,  proceeded  in  triumph  towards  the  port  of  Cadiz.  A 
multitude  of  Spaniards,  attracted  by  the  firing,  and  the  explo- 
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sions  during  the  night,  had  crowded  to  the  beach.  They  had 
witnessed  the  danger  and  the  triumph  of  the  French  ship,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  very  natural  grief,  for  the  loss  of  the  two  Spanish 
vessels,  which  was  already  known,  they  filled  the  air  with  accla- 
mations at  the  sight  of  the  Formidable^  returning  victoriously 
into  the  harbour. 

The  English  could  not  deny  that  the  glory  of  these  engage- 
ments was  on  our  side ;  and  as  respected  the  actual  loss,  it  was 
equally  divided.  If  the  French  had  lost  one  ship  and  the 
Spaniards  two,  the  English  had  left  one  vessel  in  our  power,  and 
had  two  so  disabled,  as  to  be  rendered  quite  unfit  for  further 
service.  But  for  the  accidental  occurrences  of  the  night,  they 
might  be  considered  as  having  been  quite  beaten,  in  these 
several  encounters.  The  battle  of  Algeziras,  and  the  return  of 
the  Formidable  into  port,  were  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
exploits  known  in  the  annals  of  our  naval  history.  But  the 
Spaniards  were  dejected,  as,  though  their  admiral,  Moreno, 
had  conducted  himself  well,  a  brilliant  action  did  not  com- 
pensate to  them  for  the  loss  of  the  San  Carlos  and  the  Santa 
Hermenegilda. 

However,  the  events  in  Portugal  aff'orded  them  some  con- 
solation. We  last  left  the  prince  of  Peace,  preparing  to  com- 
mence the  war  against  Portugal,  at  the  head  of  the  combined 
forces  of  the  two  nations,  with  the  view,  as  we  have  already  fully 
explained,  of  influencing  the  negotiations  at  London. 

In  conformity  with  the  plan  agreed  upon,  the  Spaniards  were 
to  carry  on  their  operations  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
and  the  French  on  the  right.  Thirty  thousand  Spaniards  were 
assembled  before  Badajoz,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Alentejo. 
Fifteen  thousand  French  M'ere  marching,  by  way  of  Salamanca, 
upon  Tras-os-montes.  Thanks  to  the  energetic  effbrts  made, 
to  the  loans  advanced  by  the  clergy,  and  to  the  general  sacri- 
fices made  by  all  branches  of  the  service,  the  equipment  of 
.30,000  Spaniards  had  been  provided  for.  But  the  train  of 
artillery  was  greatly  behindhand.  Nevertheless,  the  prince  of 
Peace,  counting  with  reason  upon  the  moral  eff'ect  of  the  union 
of  the  French  with  the  Spaniards,  was  anxious  to  proceed  at 
once  to  hostilities,  and  eager  to  gather  his  first  laurels.  He 
could  not  help  wishing  to  carry  oflf  all  the  honours  of  the  cam- 
paign,-  and  to  keep  the  French  in  reserve,  only  as  a  resource  to 
fall  back  upon  in  case  of  reverses.  We  could  well  afford  to 
leave  the  prince  of  Peace  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  gratification. 
The  French,  at  that  moment,  were  not  careering  after  glory,  but 
solicitous  about  useful  results ;  and  these  results  consisted  in 
the  occupation  of  one  or  two  provinces  of  Portugal,  in  order  to 
hold  fresh  securities  against  England.  However  easy  of  attain- 
ment the  object  of  the  war  might  seem,  there  was  still  a  danger 
to  be  feared,  and  that  was,  that  it  might  be  taken  up  by  the 
national  prejudices  of  the  Portuguese.     The  hatred  of  the  latter 
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against  the  Spaniards,  might  have  produced  disastrous  results, 
if  the  approach  of  the  French,  advancing  some  few  days'  marches 
in  the  rear,  had  not  dissipated  tiiese  feeble  wishes  to  offer  a 
resistance.  The  prince  of  Peace  hastened,  therefore,  to  pass  the 
frontier,  and  to  attack  the  fortified  places  in  Portugal,  with 
field  pieces  for  want  of  battering  guns.  He  took  possession  of 
Olivenza  and  Jurumenha,  without  difficulty.  But  the  garrisons 
of  Elvas  and  Campo  Mayor,  shut  themselves  up  M-ithin  their 
walls,  and  made  a  show  of  defending  themselves.  The  prince 
of  Peace  ordered  these  places  to  be  invested,  and,  during  this 
time,  marched  forward  to  meet  the  Portuguese  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Alafoiins.  The  Portuguese,  unable 
to  keep  their  ground  anywhere,  fled  towards  the  Tagus.  The 
garrisons  which  were  besieged  then  threw  open  their  gates. 
Campo  Mayor  surrendered ;  and  the  siege  of  Elvas  was  under- 
taken in  regular  form,  with  a  park  of  artillery,  now  arrived  from 
Seville.  The  prince  of  Peace  pursued  the  enemy  triumphantly, 
over-run  rapidly  Azumar,  Alegrete,  Portalegre,  Castello-de-Vide, 
Flor  de  Rosa,  and  at  length  crossed  the  Tagus,  behind  which 
the  Portuguese  hastened  to  seek  refuge.  lie  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Alentejo.  The  French  had  not  yet  passed  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  and  it  was  m.anifest,  that  if  the  Spaniards  single- 
handed  had  obtained  such  results,  the  Spaniards  and  the 
French  united,  must  inevitably,  in  a  very  few  days,  make 
themselves  masters  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  court  of  Por- 
tugal, which  had  hitherto  refused  to  believe  that  the  threatened 
attack  was  contemplated  in  earnest,  now  perceiving  the  events 
which  were  taking  place,  hastened  to  make  her  submission,  and 
to  despatch  M.  Pinto  de  Souza  to  the  Spanish  head-quarters, 
with  orders  to  subscribe  to  any  conditions  which  it  might  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  combined  armies  to  impose  upon  her.  The 
prince  of  Peace,  wishing  to  make  his  royal  masters  the  wit- 
nesses of  his  glory,  induced  the  king  and  queen  to  go  to 
Badajoz,  to  distribute  the  rewards  to  the  army,  and  to  hold 
there  a  sort  of  congress.  In  this  way,  a  court,  formerly  so 
illustrious,  but  at  present  dishonoured  by  a  dissolute  queen,  by 
an  incapable  and  all-powerful  favourite,  tried  to  indulge  in  the 
illusion  of  directing  mighty  aff'airs.  Lucien  Bonaparte  had 
followed  the  king  and  the  queen  to  Badajoz.  Such  was  the 
state  of  matters  at  the  end  of  June,  and  the  beginning  of  July. 

The  engagements  of  Algcziras,  and  of  Cadiz,  which  were 
fought  with  a  view  of  giving  confidence  to  our  navy ;  the  brief 
campaign  of  Portugal,  which  established  the  decisive  influence 
of  the  hirst  Consul  in  the  Peninsula,  and  proved  that  he  had  the 
power  of  treating  Portugal  like  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  Holland, 
compensated  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  the  unfavourable  tidings 
as  yet  received  from  Egypt.  Neither  the  battle  of  Canopus, 
nor  the  capitulation  already  signed  at  Cairo,  nor  the  capitu- 
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lation  subsequently  rendered  inevitable  at  Alexandria,  were  as 
yet  known.  Intelligence  by  sea  was  not  transmitted  at  that 
time,  with  the  same  rapidity  as  at  the  present  day;  a  month  at 
least,  and  sometimes  longer,  was  required  to  convey  to  Marseilles 
the  news  of  an  event  which  had  happened  on  the  Nile.  The 
only  fact  known  respecting  the  affairs  of  Egypt,'was  the  landing 
of  the  English,  and  their  first  skirmishes  upon  the  sands  of 
Alexandria ;  no  idea  could  be  formed  of  the  events  which 
followed ;  and  the  ultimate  result  of  the  contest  was  involved 
in  the  greatest  doubt.  The  weight  Mhich  France  could  cast 
into  the  scale  of  the  pending  negotiations,  was  no  ways  di- 
minished ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  increased,  by  the  influence 
which  she  each  successive  day  acquired  in  Europe. 

The  treaty  of  Luneville  produced,  in  fact,  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences. Austria  disarmed,  and  henceforward  powerless  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  left  full  scope  to  our  designs.  Russia, 
since  the  death  of  Paul  I.  and  the  accession  of  Alexander,  was 
no  longer,  it  is  true,  inclined  to  take  any  energetic  measures 
hostile  to  England,  but,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  oppose  the 
views  of  France  in  the  west.  Indeed,  the  First  Consul  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  views.  He  had  recently  converted 
Piedmont,  by  a  simple  decree,  into  French  departments,  without 
giving  himself  a  thought  about  any  objections  urged  by  the 
Russian  ambassador.  He  had  declared  that,  with  respect  to 
Naples,  the  treaty  of  Florence  should  be  the  basis  of  the  rule 
by  which  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  should  be  adjusted. 
Genoa  had  just  submitted  her  constitution  to  him,  that  he 
might  introduce  some  alterations,  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
executive  authority.  The  Cisalpine  Republic,  composed  of 
Lombard)-,  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  and  the  Legations,  consti- 
tuted a  first  time  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  a  second 
time  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  was  now  newly  organised  into 
the  state  of  an  ally,  dependent  upon  France.  Holland,  after  the 
example  of  Liguria,  submitted  her  constitution  to  the  First  Consul, 
in  order  to  confer  greater  power  on  the  government,  a  sort  of 
reform,  which  was  effected,  at  that  time,  in  all  the  Republics, 
ancillary  to  the  French  Republic.  In  short,  the  minor  nego- 
tiators, who  not  long  since  sought  support  from  M.  de  Kalits- 
cheff,  the  haughty  minister  of  Paul  1.,  now  regretted  having 
sought  this  protection,  and  solicited  from  the  favour  of  the  First 
Consul  alone,  an  amelioration  of  their  condition.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  princes  of  Germany  especially,  manifested,  in 
this  respect,  the  greatest  eagerness.  The  treaty  of  Luneville 
had  settled  the  principle  of  the  secularisation  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal States,  and  the  division  of  these  states  amongst  the  here- 
ditary princes.  Every  feeling  of  ambition  was  roused  by  this 
approaching  distribution.  The  great,  as  well  as  the  minor 
powers,  alike  aspired  to  obtain  the  most  advantageous  share. 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  although  their  losses  on  the  left  bank  of 
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the  Rhine  had  been  very  trifling,  were  anxious  to  participate  in 
the  promised  indemnities.  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden, 
and  the  house  of  Orange,  besieged  the  new  chief  of  France 
with  their  sohcitations,  inasmuch,  as  being  the  principal  party 
to  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  he  would  have  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  execution  of  that  treaty.  Prussia  herself,  represented 
at  Paris  by  M.  de  Luchesini,  did  not  disdain  to  stoop  to  play 
the  part  of  a  suppliant,  and  to  give  additional  lustre  to  the 
dignity  of  the  First  Consul,  by  the  humility  of  her  solicitations. 
Thus,  although  the  six  months  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
signature  was  aflixed  to  the  treaty  at  Luneville  had  been  marked 
by  reverses  in  Egypt — reverses,  it  is  true,  imperfectly  known 
in  Europe — still,  during  that  time,  the  ascendancy  of  the  French 
government  had  been  maintained,  and  the  course  of  events 
only  served  to  render  her  power  more  evident,  and  more  pre- 
ponderating. This  combination  of  circumstances  must  have  its 
due  influence  upon  the  negotiation  at  London,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  languish  for  a  moment,  but  which  was  about  to  be 
resumed  mth  renewed  activity,  owing  to  the  singularly  coincident 
views  of  the  two  governments.  The  First  Consul,  on  hearing 
of  the  first  proceedings  of  Menou,  deemed  the  campaign  quite 
lost,  and  he  was  anxious  to  conclude  peace  at  London  before 
the  catastrophe,  which  he  foresaw,  could  take  place.  The 
English  ministers,  not  being  in  a  position,  like  him,  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  on  the  issue  of  events,  and  moreover,  appre- 
hensive of  some  vigorous  eflfort  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  so  re- 
nowned for  its  valour,  were  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
first  appearance  of  success  to  press  the  negotiations  ;  so  that 
both  nations,  as  they  had  before  ffilt  inclined  to  temporise,  now 
concurred  in  wishing  to  conclude  peace. 

But  before  we  again  enter  into  the  intricacies  of  this  vast  ne- 
gotiation, wherein  the  greatest  interests  of  the  universe  were 
about  to  be  discussed,  we  must  relate  an  event  which  absorbed 
at  this  moment  the  undivided  attention  of  all  Paris,  and  which 
completed  the  unparalleled  spectacle  which  Consular  France 
exhibited  at  that  period. 

The  Infants  of  Parma,  appointed  to  reign  over  Tuscany,  had 
quitted  Madrid  at  the  moment  when  the  royal  family  set  out 
for  Badajoz,  and  they  had  just  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  First  Consul  considered  it  of  great  importance 
that  they  should  visit  Paris,  before  they  were  sent  to  Florence 
to  take  possession  of  the  new  throne  of  Etruria.  All  kinds  of 
contrasts  pleased  the  active  and  enlarged  mind  of  general  Bo- 
naparte. He  delighted  in  this  truly  Roman  scene,  representing 
a  king  created  by  himself,  with  his  own  republican  hands  ;  he 
was  pleased,  above  all,  in  being  able  to  show  that  he  did  not 
fear  the  presence  of  a  Bourbon,  and  that  his  glory  placed  him 
in  a  proud  position,  far  above  any  comparison  with  the  ancient 
dynasty,    whose  place  he  filled.     He  delighted,  also,  in    dis- 
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playing,  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  even  in  Paris, 
which  had  been  but  recently  the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  re- 
volution, a  pageantry,  an  elegance  worthy  of  royalty.  All  this 
must  necessarily  tend  to  mark  distinctly  the  sudden  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  France,  under  his  restorative  au- 
thority. 

That  attentive  and  minute  foresight,  which  he  knew  how  to 
apply  to  a  great  military  operation,  he  did  not  disdain  to  em- 
ploy in  those  magnificent  pageants,  in  which  he  himself  per- 
sonally, and  the  glory  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  were  to  be 
the  most  conspicuous  objects.  He  took  pains  to  regulate  the 
smallest  details,  to  provide  every  thing  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
to  marshal  every  one  in  his  proper  place  ;  and  this  was  necessary 
in  an  entirely  novel  state  of  social  order,  created  out  of  the 
wrecks  of  a  whole  world  destroyed.  Every  thing  had  to  be 
adjusted  anew,  not  excepting  etiquette,  with  which  even  repub- 
lics cannot  dispense. 

The  three  Consuls  deliberated,  for  a  long  time,  upon  the  mode 
in  which  the  king  and  queen  of  Etruria  should  be  received  in 
France,  and  upon  the  ceremonial  which  should  be  observed  in 
respect  to  them.  In  order  to  obviate  many  difficulties,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  be  received,  under  the  assumed 
title  of  count  and  countess  of  Leghorn ;  that  they  should  be 
treated  as  illustrious  guests,  following  the  precedent  during  the 
last  century,  in  the  case  of  the  young  czar,  Paul  I.,  and  that  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  Joseph  II.  The  difficulties,  to  which 
the  official  rank  of  the  king  and  queen  would  have  given  rise, 
were  thus,  by  means  of  the  incognito,  completely  removed.  The 
necessary  orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  the  respective  civil 
and  military  authorities  in  the  departments  upon  the  line  of 
road. 

Novelty  delights  the  people  in  all  ages.  This  was  one,  and 
one  of  the  most  surprising,  to  see  a  king  and  a  queen,  after  a 
twelve  years'  revolution,  which  had  overturned,  or  threatened 
so  many  thrones  ;  it  was  one,  moreover,  very  flattering  for  the 
French  nation,  since  this  king  and  queen  were  the  fruits  of 
their  victories.  In  every  place  M'here  the  Infants  appeared, 
they  excited  the  liveliest  transports  of  joy.  They  were  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  regard  and  respect.  No  unplea- 
santness on  their  journey  brought  to  their  recollection  that  they 
were  travelling  in  a  country  which,  not  long  previous,  was  con- 
vulsed to  the  very  centre.  The  Royalists,  who  were  not  in  any 
way  flattered  by  this  monarchical  work  of  the  French  Republic, 
were  the  only  parties  which  seized  upon  the  present  occasion  to 
manifest  any  spiteful  feeling ;  at  the  theatre  at  Bordeaux  they 
shouted  violently,  and  with  marked  emphasis,  ^'  Vive  le  roi!" 
The  people  responded  to  this  cry,  "  A  has  les  rois  /" 

The  First  Consul  himself,  by  means  of  letters  issued  from  his 
cabinet,  moderated  the  over-excessive  zeal  of  the  prefects,  as  he 
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did  not  wish  to  magnify  this  royal  progress  into  an  event  of  too 
great  importance.     In  June  the  young  princes  arrived  in  Paris, 
where  their  stay  was  to  extend  to  a  whole  month.    They  were  to 
take  up  their  residence  at  the  house  of  the  Spanish  aml)assador. 
Tlie  First  Consul,  although  a  simple  temporary  magistrate  of  the 
Republic,   represented  tlie    French  nation ;    before  this   prero- 
gative all  the  privileges   of  the  blood  royal  gave  way.     It  was 
arranged  that  the  two  young  sovereigns,  having  given  previous 
intimation  to  the  First  Consul,  should  pay  him  the  first  visit; 
and    that    he    should   return   it    on   the   following   day.      The 
second  and  third    consuls,   who  could  not  claim  to  be  in  the 
same  degree  the  representatives  of  France,  were  to  make  the 
first  visit  to  the  Infants.     Tlius,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the 
distance    of   birth    and    rank   was    established.      On    the    day 
following  their  arrival,  the  count  and  countess  of  Leghorn  were 
conducted   to   Malmaison  by  the   Spanisli   ambassador,   count 
Azara.      The  First  Consul  received  them  at  the  head  of  the 
exclusively  military  household  which  he  had  adopted.   The  count 
of  Leghorn,  put  somewhat  out  of  countenance,  threw  himself 
like  a  child  into  the  arms  of  the  First  Consul,   who,  on  his 
side,    embraced   him  warmly.     He  treated  this  young  couple 
with  a  paternal  kindness,  and  with  the  most  delicate  attention, 
maintaining  over  them,  nevertheless,  all  the  superiority  which 
power,  glory,  and  years,  naturally  confer.      On   the  follovv'ing 
day,  the  First  Consul  returned  their  visit  at  the  house  of  the 
ambassador.    The  Consuls,  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun,  performed, 
on    their  parts,  the   duties    prescribed  to   them,  and  received 
from  the  young  princes,  the  marks  of  courtesy  which  were  due 
to  them. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  First  Consul  should  present  the 
count  and  countess  of  Leghorn  to  the  people  of  Paris  at  the 
Opera.  On  the  day  appointed  for  this  introduction,  he  was 
suftering  from  indisposition.  The  Consul  Cambaceres  supplied 
his  place,  and  escorted  the  Infants  to  the  Opera.  Upon  en- 
tering the  Consul's  box,  he  took  the  count  of  Leghorn  by  the 
liand,  and  presented  him  to  the  audience,  who  responded  by  the 
most  unanimous  applause,  wholly  free  from  any  malicious  or 
offensive  meaning.  Nevertheless,  the  idle  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, accustomed  to  give  vent  to  their  thoughts,  by  siditlo,  far- 
fetched constructions  put  upon  the  most  ordinary  occurrences, 
interpreted  the  journey  of  the  princes  of  Spain  to  Paris  in  a 
hundred  different  ways.  Those  who  only  aimed  at  uttering  a 
witty  saying  declared,  that  the  Consul  Cambaceres  had  just 
presented  the  Bourbons  to  the  French  nation.  The  royalists 
who  persisted  in  expecting  from  general  Bonaparte,  that  v\hich 
lie  could  not,  and  would  not  do,  gave  out  that  this  was,  on  his 
part,  one  mode  of  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  a  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  dynasty.  The  republicans,  on  the  con- 
trary, alleged  that  he  was  aiming,  by  these  regal  pageantries,  to 
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accustom   France  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  monarchy,  but 
for  his  own  benefit. 

The  ministers  received  orders  to  lavish  entertainments  upon 
the  princely  visiters.     M.  de  Talleyrand  did  not  require  these 
wishes  to  be  intimated  to  him.     Justly  considered  a  model  of 
taste  and  elegance  under  the  ancient  regime,  he  was  still  better 
entitled  to  this  distinction  under  the  new  state  of  things,  and 
he  gave,  at  the  chateau  of  Neuilly,  Zifete  of  a  most  magnificent 
description,  where  the  elite  of  French  society  assembled,  and 
where  names,  long    banished  from  the    circles  of  the   capital, 
were  eminently  conspicuous.     At  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  bril- 
liant illumination,  a  representation  of  the   city  of  Florence  ap- 
peared, executed  with  marvellous  ingenuity.     The  Tuscan  people 
were  depicted  dancing  and  singing  upon  the  celebrated  Plaza  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  offering  flowers  to  the  young  sovereigns, 
and  triumphal  crowns  to  the   First  Consul.     This   magnificent 
spectacle  had  cost  a  very  considerable  sum.     It  combined  all  the 
prodigality  of  the  Directory,  with  the  elegance  of  other  times, 
and  that  regard  to  decorum  which  was  now  so  new,  and  which 
a  severe  master  was  striving  to  impress   upon  the  manners  of 
revolutionary  France.     The  minister  of  war  followed  the  example 
of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  gave  a  military  fete,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.     The 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  the  second  and  third  consuls,  gave, 
in  succession,  magnificent  entertainments  to  the  royal  princes, 
and,  during  an  entire  month,  the  capital  presented  the  appear- 
ance of   contiimal  rejoicing.     The   First  Consul,  however,   did 
not  wish  the  Infants  to  be  present  at  the  republican  solemnities 
of  the  month  of  July,  and  he  accordingly  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  their  departure  from  Paris,   previous  to  the 
anniversary  of  the  14th  of  July. 

Whilst  these  brilliant  spectacles  were  being  given,  he  endea- 
voured to  instil   some  good  advice  into  the  minds  of  the  royal 
pair  who  were  about  to  reign  over  Tuscany.     But  he  was  struck 
with  the  incapacity  of  the  young  prince,  who,  when  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  Malmaison,  gave  himself  up  in  the  aides-de-camp's  wait- 
ing-room to  amusements,  scarcely  pardonable  in  a  raw  youth. 
The  princess  alone  seemed  intelligent,  and  attentive  to  the  advice 
bestowed  by  the   First  Consul.     The  latter  augured  indiffer- 
ently of  these  new  sovereigns,  destined  to  rule  a  portion  of 
Italy,  and  clearly  perceived  that  he  would  frequently  be  required 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their  kingdom.     "  You  see,"  said 
he,  quite  publicly,  to  several  members  of  the  government ;  "  you 
see  what  these   princes   are,  sprung  from  the  old  blood,  and 
especially  those  who  have  been  educated  and  brought  up  at  the 
southern  courts.     How  can  we  intrust  them  with  the  govern- 
ment of  nations  !   However,  there  is  no  harm  in  having  exhibited, 
to  the  French  people,  this  specimen  of  the  Bourbons.     They 
may  Judge  by  them,   whether  the   members  of  the   ancient 
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dynasties  are  competent  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  inseparable 
from  an  active  age  hke  the  present."  Every  one,  in  fact,  on 
seeing  the  young  prince,  had  made  the  same  remark  as  the  First 
ConsuL  General  Clarke  was  appointed  Mentor  to  these  two 
sovereigns,  under  the  title  of  Minister  of  France,  at  the  court  of 
Etruria. 

Amidst  this  vast  pressure  of  public  business,  amidst  these 
fetes,  which,  themselves,  amounted  almost  to  public  business, 
the  important  subject  of  the  maritime  peace  was  not  neglected. 
The  negotiations  entered  into  at  London,  between  lord  Hawkes- 
bury  and  M.  Otto,  had  transpired.     They  were  kept  less  secret, 
since  both  parties  were  more  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 
As  we  have  said  before,  the  desire  to  bring  them  to  a  termina- 
tion had   succeeded  the  wish  to  temporise,  as  the  First  Consul 
augured  badly  from  the  events  which  were  occurring  on   the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  British  government  was  apprehen- 
sive of  some  unexpected  exploit  on  the  part  of  the  army  of 
Egypt.       The    new    English    minister   was   very    desirous    of 
peace,  as  that  was  the  sole  object  of  his  assuming  of  lice.     If, 
indeed,   the  war  was  stiU  to  be  carried  on,  Mr.  Pitt  was  far 
fitter  than  Mr.  Addington  to   be  at  the  head  of  affairs.     All 
the  events  which  had  happened,   whether  in  the  north   or  in 
the   east,  however   much   they  had  improved  the  relative  po- 
sition of  England,  were  viewed  by  the  English  ministers,  as  fur- 
nishing them  rather  with  means  of  negotiating  a  more  advantage- 
ous peace,  which  they  could  better  defend  in  parliament,  than 
with  reasons  for  desiring  it  less   earnestly.     On  the  contrary, 
they  considered  the  opportunity  most   favourable,   and   were 
anxious  to  avoid  the  error  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  so 
much  reproached,  in  not  having  treated  before  the  battles  of 
Marengo  and  Ilohcnlinden.     The  king  of  England,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  come  round  to  pacific  views,  influenced  by  esteem  for 
the  First  Consul,  and  perhaps  shghtly  by  a  feeling  of  irritation 
against  Mr.  Pitt.  The  people,  suffering  severely  from  the  scarcity, 
fond  of  novelty,  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  the  war  for  an  im- 
provement in  their  condition.     Reflecting  men,  without  any  ex- 
ception, thought  that  a  ten  years'  sanguinary  struggle  was  quite 
long  enough,  and  that  they  ought  not,  by  obstinately  persisting 
in  protracting  it  longer,  to  furnish  France  w4th  a  pretence  for 
further  aggrandizement.      Moreover,  they  were  not  free   from 
anxiety  at  London  concerning  the  preparations  for  an  invasion, 
which  were  perceptible  along  the  coasts  of  the  Channel.     One 
class  of  men  only,  those  who  in  England  were  engaged  in  great 
mercantile  and  privateering  speculations,  and  who  had  subscribed 
to  tlie  enormous  loans  of  Mr.  Pitt,  perceiving  that  j)eace,  by 
throwing  open  the  seas  to  the  flags  of  all  nations,  and  particularly 
to  that  of  France,  would  deprive  them  of  the  commercial  mono- 
poly which  they  enjoyed,  and  would  jnit  an  end  to  the  present 
great  financial  operations,  were  but  little  inclined  towards  the  pa- 
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cific  policy  of  Mr.  Addington.  They  were  wholly  devoted  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  to  his  system  of  policy  ;  they  even  encouraged  a  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  war,  when  Mr.  Pitt  himself  began  to  consider 
peace  as  necessary.  But  these  rich  speculators,  in  the  City, 
were  compelled  to  give  way,  when  the  clamour  of  the  people  and 
of  the  farmers  was  opposed  to  them,  and  above  all,  when  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  reflecting  men  was  ranged  against  them. 

The  English  ministry,  therefore,  was  not  only  resolved  to 
negotiate,  but  to  negotiate  promptly,  to  enable  them  to  lay  the 
result  of  their  negotiations  before  parliament  at  the  ensuing 
session,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  autumn.  They  had  just  effected 
an  arrangement  with  Russia  upon  advantageous  terras.  Eng- 
land had  only  to  adjust  with  that  cabinet  a  simple  question  of 
maritime  law.  She  had  made  some  concessions  to  the  new  em- 
peror, and  she  had  also  exacted  some  from  Russia,  which  this 
young  inexperienced  prince,  anxious  to  satisfy  the  party  which 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  still  more  anxious  to  devote 
himself  tranquilly  to  his  projects  of  reform  in  the  interior  of  his 
dominions,  had  had  the  weakness  to  allow  her  to  extort  from 
him.  Upon  the  four  essential  principles  of  maritime  law, 
which  had  been  in  dispute,  Russia  had  abandoned  two,  and 
established  two.  By  a  convention  concluded  on  the  17th  of 
June,  between  the  vice-chancellor  Panin  and  lord  St.  Helens, 
the  following  stipulations  had  been  agreed  upon  : 

1st.  IVeutral  bottoms  were  to  be  allowed  freely  to  navigate 
between  all  the  ports  in  the  world,  even  those  of  belligerent  na- 
tions. They  were  to  be  allowed  to  import  every  thing,  accord- 
ing to  usage,  except  articles  contraband  of  war.  The  definition 
of  this  contraband  was  decidedly  favourable  to  Russian  interests; 
inasmuch  as  grain  and  naval  stores,  formerly  prohibited  to  neu- 
tral vessels,  were  no  longer  to  be  treated  as  articles  contraband 
of  war.  This  was  of  vast  importance  to  Russia,  which  produces 
hemp,  tar,  pitch,  iron,  masts,  and  corn.  Upon  this  point,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  maritime  law,  Russia  had  advocated 
the  liberties  of  commerce  in  general,  while  defending  her  own 
individual  interests. 

2nd]y.  The  flag  was  not  to  cover  the  merchandise,  unless  this 
merchandise  had  been  acquired  by,  or  become  the  property  of, 
a  neutral  trader.  Thus  coffee  coming  from  the  French  colonies, 
was  not  liable  to  seizure,  if  it^had  become  Danish  or  Russian 
property.  It  is  true,  that  in  practice,  this  reservation  saved  a 
portion  of  the  neutral  trade ;  but  Russia  sacrificed  the  first 
principle  of  maritime  law,  that,  the  flag  covers  the  merchandise  ; 
and  she  did  not  maintain  the  noble  character  which  she  had  as- 
sumed, under  Paul  and  Catherine.  The  protection  of  the  weak, 
which  she  was  so  ambitious  of  displaying  on  the  continent,  was 
lamentably  forgotten  on  the  seas. 

3rdly.  The  neutrals,  although  allowed  freely  to  navigate, 
were  not,  according  to  custom,  to  attempt  to  enter  a  blockaded 
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port,  that  is  to  say,  a  port  blockaded  bona  Jide,  the  breakinaj 
of  which  was  attended  with  danger.  Upon  this  point,  the  great 
principle  of  a  real  blockade  was  rigorously  maintained. 

4thly,  and  finally.  The  right  of  search,  the  origin  of  so  many 
disputes,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  last  league  of  the  northern 
powers,  was  construed  in  a  manner,  but  little  honourable  to  the 
neutral  flag.  Thus,  it  had  always  been  contended  that  merchant 
vessels,  convoyed  by  a  ship  of  war  of  the  state  to  which  they 
belonged,  which  by  its  presence  proved  their  nationality,  and 
above  all  the  absence  of  all  articles  of  contraband  on  board, 
should  not  be  searched.  The  dignity  of  the  flag  of  the  state  did 
not  allow,  in  fact,  that  the  captain  of  a  ship,  perhaps  an  admiral, 
should  be  detained  by  a  privateer,  provided  only  with  a  letter  of 
marque.  The  Russian  cabinet  thought  to  save  the  dignity  of 
the  flag  by  means  of  a  nice  distinction.  It  was  declared  that  the 
right  of  search,  with  respect  to  merchant  vessels  under  convoy, 
should  no  longer  be  exercised  by  all  vessels  indiscriminately,  but 
by  vessels  of  war  ordy.  A  privateer  furnished  with  a  simple 
letter  of  marque,  was  no  longer  to  have  the  right  to  detain  and 
question  a  convoy  escorted  by  a  vessel  of  \var.  The  right  of 
search,  consequently,  could  only  for  the  future,  he.  exercised  by 
one  equal,  upon  another  equal.  Doubtless,  by  this  means  some 
inconvenience  was  avoided,,  but  the  ground  upon  which  the 
principle  rested  was  sacrificed,  and  it  was  so  much  the  more 
discreditable  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  this  was  the  very 
one  of  the  four  questions  in  dispute,  for  which  Copenhagen  had, 
just  three  months  before,  been  bombarded,  and  for  which  Paul  I. 
had  endeavoured  to  excite  all  Europe  against  England. 

Thus  Russia  had  established  two  of  the  great  principles  of 
maritime  law,  and  had  sacrificed  two.  But  England,  we  must 
recollect,  had  made  concessions,  and  in  her  anxiety  to  obtain 
peace,  had  lowered  some  of  the  haughty  pretensions  set  up  by 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Prussians,  were  in- 
vited to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  this  convention. 

Having  thus  made  terms  with  Russia,  and  having  obtained,  at 
the  outset,  some  successes  in  Egypt,  England  was  only  desirous 
of  concluding,  through  this  improvement  in  her  position,  a 
speedier  peace  with  France.  Lord  Ilawkesbury  sent  for  M.  Otto 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  authorised  him  to  submit  to  the 
First  Consul  the  following  proposal :  "  Egypt  is  at  this  moment 
invaded  by  our  troops,"  said  he  to  him,  "considerable  rein- 
forcements must  soon  reach  them ;  their  success  is  very  pro- 
baljle.  Nevcrtlieless,  the  contest  is  not  over,  we  admit  it.  Let 
us  stop  the  effusion  of  l)lood  ;  let  us  agree  on  both  sides  not  to 
attempt  the  permanent  occupation  of  Egypt,  which  we  will  both 
evacuate,  and  restore  to  tlie  Porte."  * 

While  making  tliis  proposal,  lord  Hawkcsbury  asserted  Eng- 
land's right  to  keep  Malta,  "  as  that  island,"  he  added,  "  was 
only  to  be  evacuated  by  England,  in  the  event  of  the  voluntary 
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evacuation  of  Egypt  by  France.  This  abandonment  being  now 
no  longer  a  voluntary  concession  on  the  part  of  France,  but  a 
compulsory  act,  superinduced  by  the  events  of  the  war,  there  no 
longer  existed  any  reason  for  ceding  Malta  as  an  equivalent." 

In  the  East  Indies  the  English  minister  still  wished  for  Ceylon, 
but  he  limited  his  pretensions  to  that  island.  He  offered  to 
restore  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Holland,  as  well  as  the 
territories  in  South  America  which  had  been  taken  from  her, 
such  as  Surinam,  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo.  But  he 
demanded  a  large  island  in  the  West  Indies,  Martinique  or 
Trinidad,  either  one  or  the  other,  at  the  discretion  of  France. 

Thus  the  final  result  of  these  ten  years  of  war  would  be,  to 
give  England,  besides  Hindostan,  the  island  of  Ceylon  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  Trinidad  or  Martinique  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  island  of  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  cabinet 
would  have,  in  this  way,  to  make  a  fine  concession  to  English 
pride,  in  each  of  the  three  most  important  seas. 

The  First  Consul  immediately  replied  to  the  propositions  made 
by  the  English  ministers.  Great  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the 
events  in  Egypt  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  English  ;  he, 
to  force  them  to  lower  these  pretensions,  dwelt  strongly  upon 
the  events  which  were  taking  place  in  Portugal.  "  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,"  he  replied  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  through  the  medium  of 
M.  Otto,  "will  soon  belong  to  us,  if  we  feel  disposed  to  appropriate 
them ;  a  treaty  is  negotiating  at  this  moment  at  Badajoz,  having 
for  its  object  to  spare  the  provinces  of  the  most  faithful  ally  of 
Great  Britain.  Portugal  proposes,  in  order  to  ransom  her  states, 
to  exclude  the  English  from  all  her  ports,  to  pay  besides,  a  heavy 
contribution  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  Spain  appears 
rather  disposed  to  consent  to  this  concession.  But  every  thing 
depends  on  the  First  Consul.  He  can  assent  to,  or  negative  this 
treaty ;  and  he  is  about  to  reject  it,  he  is  about  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  chief  provinces  of  Portugal,  unless  England  consents 
to  peace,  and  upon  reasonable  and  moderate  terms.  The  Eng- 
lish require  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  be  it  so; 
but  let  England  on  her  side  abandon  Malta,  let  her  no  longer 
require  Martinique  nor  Trinidad,  but  content  herself  with  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  a  very  fine  acquisition,  which  forms  a  noble 
appendage  to  the  magnificent  empire  of  the  Indies." 

The  English  negotiator  replied  to  these  proposals  in  terms 
but  little  satisfactory  for  Portugal,  but  which  confirmed  what 
was  already  known,  that  England  cared  but  very  little  for  the 
allies,  whom  she  had  compromised.  "  If  the  First  Consul  should 
invade  the  states  of  Portugal  in  Europe,'^  rejoined  lord  Hawkes- 
bury, "England  will  invade  the  territories  of  Portugal  beyond 
the  seas.  She  will  take  the  Azores  and  Brazil,  and  will  provide 
herself  with  pledges,  which  in  her  hands,  are  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  Portuguese  continent  in  the  hands  of  the  French." 
Which  plainly  signified,  that  instead  of  defending  her  ally,  Eng- 
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land  sought  to  revenge  herself  upon  this  very  ally,  for  the  new 
acquisitions  which  her  rival  might  make. 

The  First  Consul  perceived  that  it  was  necessary  to  assume 
an  energetic  tone  on  this  occasion,  and  show  the  feelings  which 
existed  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  is  to  say,  his  deter- 
mination to  struggle  hand  to  foot  with  England,  until  he  should 
bring  her  to  moderate  terms.  He  declared  that  he  never  would, 
upon  any  condition  whatever,  give  up  Malta  ;  that  Trinidad 
belonged  to  an  ally,  whose  interests  he  would  defend  even  as  his 
own ;  that  he  would  not  allow  the  English  to  have  this  latter 
colony  ;  that  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  Ceylon,  which 
rendered  perfect  and  ample  the  conquest  of  the  Indies,  and  that, 
moreover,  none  of  the  contested  points,  with  the  exception  of 
the  island  of  Malta,  was  to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the 
suffering  which  would  be  inflicted  on  the  world,  by  the  shedding 
of  one  single  drop  of  that  blood  which  was  about  to  flow. 

To  these  diplomatic  explanations,  he  added  the  public  decla- 
rations made  in  the  Moiiiteur,  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
armaments  which  he  was  preparing  on  the  coast  of  Boulogne. 

Divisions  of  gunboats,  in  fact,  left  the  ports  of  the  Calvados,  the 
Lower  Seine,  the  Somme,  and  the  Scheldt,  to  proceed,  by  coasting, 
along  the  coast  to  Boulogne,  and  many  had  already  succeeded  in 
reaching  that  port,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers; 
The  First  Consul  had  not  as  yet  decided  upon  a  plan,  as  he  did  at 
a  later  period,*  of  a  descent  upon  England ;  but  he  wanted  to 
intimidate  that  nation,by  the  notoriety  and  extent  of  his  prepara- 
tions ;  and,  in  short,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  complete  these 
arrangements,  and  to  carry  his  menaces  into  effect,  if  the  rupture 
should  ultimately  take  place.  He  entered  into  an  elaborate  ex- 
position of  his  views  in  this  respect  in  a  cabinet  council,  at  which 
the  consuls  only  were  present.  Having  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  devotion  of  his  colleagues,  Lebrun  and  Cambaceres,  he  un- 
veiled all  his  thoughts  to  them.  He  admitted  to  them,  that  with 
the  armaments  actually  collected  at  Boulogne,  there  was  scarcely 
a  sufficient  force  to  attempt  a  descent  on  Great  Britain,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  arduous  operations  in  warfare ;  that  his 
only  object  in  making  these  preparations  was  to  give  England 
clearly  to  understand  what  was  intended,  that  is  to  say,  a  direct 
invasion,  upon  the  success  of  which  he,  general  Bonaparte,  would 
not  hesitate  to  risk  his  life,  his  glory,  and  his  fortune  ;  that  if  he 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  reasonable  concessions  from  the 
British  cabinet,  his  resolution  was  taken ;  he  would  complete  the 
flotilla  at  Boulogne,  to  enable  it  to  transport  100,000  men,  and 
would  embark  himself  in  this  flotilla,  to  encounter  all  the  chances 
of  a  terrible  but  decisive  blow. 

*  This  first  attempt  of  a  flotilla,  in  1801,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  grand  naval  and  military  preparations,  known  under  the  celebrated 
name  of  the  "  Camp  of  Boulogne,"  and  which  took  place  in  the  year  1804. 
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Desirous  also  of  enlisting  public  opinion  in  England,  and 
even  throughout  Europe,  on  his  side,  he  followed  up  the  dij)lo- 
matic  notes,  which  were  addressed  to  the  English  ministers, 
with  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Moniteur,  which  were  addressed 
to  the  European  public  at  large.  In  these  articles,  which  were 
models  of  close  and  cogent  reasoning,  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, and  devoured  by  readers  of.  all  nations,  'spectators  of  this 
singular  scene,  he  flattered  the  present  English  ministers,  repre- 
senting them  as  wise,  discreet,  and  well-intentioned  men,  but 
still  intimidated  by  the  ex-ministers,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  especially 
Mr.  Windham.  The  latter,  particularly,  he  loaded  with  sar- 
casms, as  he  considered  him  as  the  chief  of  the  war  party.  In 
these  articles,  he  endeavoured  to  tranquillise  Europe  respecting 
the  ambition  of  France,  and  to  show  that  his  conquests  were 
scarcely  equivalent  to  the  acquisitions  which  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  had  made  at  the  time  of  the  partition  of  Poland  ; 
that,  moreover,  she  had  restored  an  extent  of  territory  three 
or  four-fold  greater  than  she  had  retained ;  that  England,  in 
return,  ought  to  restore  a  large  portion  of  her  conquests ;  that  by 
keeping  the  continent  of  India,  she  remained  in  possession  of  a 
magnificent  empire,  compared  to  which  the  islands  in  dispute 
were  utterly  insignificant ;  that  it  was  not  worth  while  for  the 
sake  of  these  islands,  to  continue  shedding  the  best  blood  of 
mankind ;  that  if  France,  it  was  true,  seemed  to  insist  upon  them 
so  strongly,  it  was  only  from  a  sense  of  honour,  to  defend  her 
allies,  to  preserve  at  least  some  harbours  of  refuge  in  remote 
seas:  that,  moreover,  if  England  persisted  in  continuing  the 
war,  she  had  it  in  her  power,  undoubtedly,  to  conquer  other 
colonies,  but  she  possessed  already  more  than  sufficed  for  her 
commerce  ;  that  France,  around  the  whole  of  her  frontiers, 
had  many  highly  valuable  acquisitions  which  she  could  make, 
obvious  to  all  the  world  without  especially  pointing  them  out, 
since  her  troops  occupied  Holland,  Switzerland,  Piedmont, 
Naples,  and  Portugal ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  struggle  might  be 
brought  to  a  more  simple  issue,  by  limiting  it  to  a  single- 
handed  engagement  between  France  and  England.  The  gene- 
ral, in  handling  his  pen,  took  care  to  avoid  wounding  the  pride 
of  the  British  nation  ;  but  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  an 
invasion  would  be  his  last  resource,  and  that  if  the  English 
ministers  wished  to  finish  the  war  only  by  the  extermination  of 
one  of  the  two  nations,  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  who  was 
unwilling  to  make  a  last  and  vigorous  effort  to  decide  this  long 
quarrel,  in  a  manner  that  would  redound  to  the  eternal  glory, 
and  everlasting  benefit  of  France.  "  But  why,"  said  he,  "why 
place  the  question  upon  this  dangerous  footing  ?  why  not  put 
an  end  to  the  woes  of  humanity  ?  why  leave  in  this  way,  to  the 
hazard  of  war,  the  fate  of  two  mighty  nations  ?"  The  First  Con- 
sul concluded  one  of  these  articles  in  the  following  most  remark- 
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able  and  most  beautiful  language,  which,  at  a  future  period, 
became  so  painfully  applicable  to  himself.  "  Happy,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  thrice  happy  are  those  nations,  which,  having  at- 
tained the  summit  of  prosperity,  are  blessed  with  wise  rulers, 
who  do  not  expose  the  many  advantages  they  enjoy  to  the 
caprice,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune." 

These  articles,  distinguished  by  their  vigorous,  nervous,  and 
logical  arguments,  attracted  general  attention,  and  produced  a 
deep  sensation  in  men's  minds.  No  government  had  ever  held 
this  open  and  electrifying  language. 

The  arguments  of  the  First  Consul,  seconded  by  very  serious 
demonstrations  upon  the  coasts  of  France,  were  calculated  to 
produce,  and,  in  fact,  did  produce  great  effect  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  The  formal  declaration  that  France  would 
never  concede  Malta,  had  made  a  great  impression,  and  the 
British  government  intimated  that  they  were  willing  to  give  it 
up,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored  to  the  order  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  but  then,  in  that  case  they  demanded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  would  also  yield  Trinidad,  and 
even  Martinique,  if  they  obtained  a  part  of  the  Dutch  con- 
tinent of  America,  that  is  to  say,  Demerara,  Berbice,  or  Esse- 
quibo. 

The  abandonment  of  Malta  was  a  step  gained  in  the  negotia- 
tion. The  First  Consul  insisted  upon  neither  giving  up  Malta, 
nor  the  Cape,  nor  the  continental  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in 
America.  In  his  opinion,  Malta  could  only  be  considered  as 
an  equivalent  for  Egypt,  in  case  France  retained  that  conquest; 
since  now  the  question  of  the  cession  of  Egypt  to  France  could 
no  longer  be  entertained,  tlie  retention  of  Malta  by  the  English 
could  not  be  admitted,  nor  any  similar  equivalent. 

At  last,  the  English  cabinet  ceased  to  insist  either  upon  Malta, 
or  the  Cape  as  a  compensation  for  Malta.  They  revived,  how- 
ever, their  demands  for  one  of  the  great  West  India  islands, 
and  as  they  could  no  longer  venture  to  mention  the  French 
island  of  IMartinique,  they  demanded  the  Spanish  island  of 
Trinidad. 

The  First  Consul  was  not  a  whit  more  inclined  to  yield  Trinidad 
than  Martinique.  The  former  was  a  Spanish  colony,  which 
would  furnish  the  English  with  a  dangerous  foot-hold  upon  the 
vast  continent  of  South  America.  He  even  Avent  so  far,  in  his 
honourable  intentions  towards  an  ally  of  France,  as  to  offer  the 
small  French  island  of  Tobago  in  lieu  of  Trinidad.  It  was  not 
very  important,  but  England  had  a  great  interest  in  it,  as  all 
the  planters  were  English.  With  a  feeling  of  noble  pride,  only 
permissible  to  one  w4io  had  raised  his  country  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  greatness  and  of  glory,  he  added,  "  It  is  a  French 
colony,  this  acquisition  must  touch  the  vanity  of  the  English, 
who  will  be  flattered  by  retaining  one  trophy  of  conquest  made 
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over  us  in  the  colonies,  and  thus  peace  will  be  more  easy  of 
attainment."* 

By  this  time,  the  end  of  July  had  arrived,  and  the  month  of 
August,  1801,  M'as  approaching. 

Great  activity  prevailed  on  both  sides.  The  preparations 
going  forward  on  the  coast  of  France  were  emulated  on  the 
coast  of  England.  The  militia  was  called  out,  and  exercised ; 
carriages  were  constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  to  en- 
able them  to  be  collected  more  rapidly  at  the  point  menaced. 
The  English  journals  of  the  war  party  held  the  most  violent 
language.  In  some  of  the  editorial  articles,  the  violence  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  encouraged  by  Mr.  Windham,  they 
went  so  far  as  to  excite  the  English  people  against  M.  Otto,  and 
against  the  French  prisoners.  M.  Otto  demanded  his  pass- 
ports immediately,  and  the  First  Consul  caused  forthwith  the 
most  threatening  language  to  be  adopted  by  the  Moniteur. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  repaired  instantly  to  M.  Otto,  entreated 
him  to  remain,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  at  length  prevailed 
upon  him  to  do  so,  by  holding  out  a  hope  of  a  speedy  accom- 
modation. But  the  animosity  of  the  nation  seemed  to  be  roused, 
and  a  rupture  was  anticipated.  All  the  moderate  men  in  England 
dreaded  it,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it.  They  despaired  of 
the  success  of  their  efTorts,  as  the  First  Consul  would  not  yield, 
on  any  terms,  the  possessions  of  his  allies,  which  the  English 
still  persisted  in  reqviiring. 

But  whilst  he  was  defending  so  nobly  the  colonies  of  Spain, 
the  prince  of  Peace,  v/ith  all  the  inconsistency  of  a  vain  and 
frivolous  favourite,  induced  his  master  to  adopt  the  most  un- 
fortunate line  of  conduct,  and  released  the  First  Consul  from  all 
friendly  engagements  with  Spain. 

It  has,  doubtless,  not  been  forgotten,  that  M.  de  Pinto,  the 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  M.  Otto, 
Commissioner  of  the  French  Repubhc  in  London  : — 

"  20tli  Thermidor,  year  IX.  (8th  August,  1801.) 

"  With  respect  to  America  you  will  be  guided  by  the  positive  instructions 
contained  in  my  note,  and  I  beg  further  to  add : — 

"  The  British  government  desires  to  retain  in  the  West  Indies  one  of  the 
islands  which  she  has  recently  acquired,  and  this  under  the  pretext,  that  it 
will  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  her  former  possessions.  Now,  in  no 
point  of  view  can  this  argument  apply  to  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Avoid, 
therefore,  any  discussion  upon  that  point.  Trinidad,  by  its  position,  would 
be,  not  a  means  of  defence  for  the  English  colonies,  but  a  position  for  the 
attack  of  the  Spanish  continent.  The  acquisition  of  the  island,  would  be 
for  the  British  government  of  a  value  and  importance  hardly  to  be  conceived. 
The  discussion  can  only  fall  upon  Curasao,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  or  some  otiier 
island  of  that  class.  Althougli  these  two  latter  are  French,  still  this  govern- 
ment might  be  induced  to  relinquish  one,  and  tlie  vanity  of  England  may  be 
flattered  by  thus  preserving  a  trophy,  as  it  were,  of  one  of  their  conquests 
over  us.  You  will  not  fail,  citizen,  to  extol  the  value  of  the  island,  the 
cession  of  which  may  be  consented  to  on  our  part,  especially  if  it  should  be 
Tobago.  That  island  belonged,  not  long  ago,  to  the  English,  is  now  only 
inhabited  by  Enghsh  planters,  and  all  its  connexions  are  English.  It  has  a 
virgin  soil,  and  its  trade  is  capable  of  being  greatly  developed." 
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Portuguese  envoy,  had  arrived  at  the  Spanish  head-quarters,  in 
order  to  make  submission  to  the  will  of  France  and  Spain.  The 
prince  of  Peace  was  eager  to  terminate  a  campaign,  the  opening 
of  which  had  been  so  easy  and  brilliant,  but  which,  in  its  further 
prosecution,  might  encounter  difficulties,  which  would  be  insur- 
mountable without  the  support  of  France.  If,  for  instance, 
it  should  be  necessary  to  occupy  Lisbon  or  Oporto,  the  assist- 
ance of  our  soldiers  would  be  indispensable.  The  undertaking 
of  a  simply  ostentatious  enterprise  might  become  a  serious 
affair,  and  require  a  fresh  body  of  French  troops.  Even  fore- 
seeing such  a  contingency,  the  First  Consul  had,  of  his  own 
accord,  ordered  10,000  additional  men  to  advance,  which  would 
increase  the  total  number  of  French  troops,  now  in  Spain,  to 
25,000  men.  But  the  prince  of  Peace,  who  had  thoughtlessly 
summoned  our  troops  as  his  auxiliaries,  took  alarm,  in  the  same 
unreflecting  manner,  at  their  presence.  Nevertheless,  they  had 
observed  the  most  perfect  discipline,  and  had  exhibited  towards 
the  clergy,  the  churches,  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  a  reverence 
wholly  foreign  to  their  habits,  and  which  general  Bonaparte 
alone  could  have  inspired  into  their  minds.  But  now  that 
they  were  actually  on  the  soil  of  Spain,  their  presence  excited 
apprehension  to  a  ridiculous  degree.  Either  Spain  should 
not  have  required  them  to  proceed  thither,  or,  being  there  at 
her  own  express  desire,  they  should  have  been  employed  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view.  Now,  this  object  could  not  have 
been  merely  to  disperse  some  bands  of  Portuguese,  to  obtain 
some  few  millions  of  contributions,  or  even  to  close  the  ports  of 
Portugal  to  the  vessels  of  England  ;  it  was  clearly  to  seize  upon 
valuable  pledges,  which  might  be  used  to  extort  from  the 
English,  the  restitutions  which  she  otherwise  refused  to  make. 
For  that  purpose,  it  was  requisite  to  occupy  certain  provinces  of 
Portugal,  more  especially  that  of  w^hich  Oporto  was  the  capital. 
This  was  the  most  effectual  mode  of  working  upon  the  British 
cabinet,  by  a  pressure  upon  the  great  merchants  in  the  City,  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  Oporto  trade.  The  matter  had 
been  thus  concerted  between  the  governments  of  Paris  and 
Madrid.  In  defiance,  however,  of  every  thing  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  the  prince  of  Peace  took  it  into  his  head  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  Portugal,  and  to  be  satisfied,  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
with  the  cession  of  Olivenza,  a  fortified  place,  with  a  contri- 
bution of  about  20,000,000  or  30,000,000  francs  to  France,  and 
for  the  two  allied  powers  jointly,  with  the  closing  of  the  ports 
of  Portugal  against  all  English  vessels,  whether  merchant  ships 
or  ships  of  war.  For  such  conditions  as  these,  the  campaign, 
just  over,  was  perfectly  puerile.  It  was  merely  a  pastime,  sug- 
gested to  amuse  a  favourite  satiated  with  royal  favours,  who  was 
seeking  military  glory,  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner,  by  means 
perfectly  on  a  level  with  his  idle  and  guilty  levity. 

The  prince  of  Peace  roused,  in  his  royal  masters,  paternal 
feelings,  easily  to  be  excited  in  their  breasts  ;  but  it  must  be 
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added  that  these  feeUngs  were  excited  either  too  soon,  or  too 
late.  He  filled  them  with  alarm  at  the  presence  of  the  French 
— an  alarm,  we  must  again  say,  felt  too  late,  and  perfectly 
groundless,  for  it  could  not  enter  into  the  imagination  of  any 
one,  that  15,000  French  troops  could  conquer  Spain,  or  even 
prolong  their  stay  in  the  country,  in  a  manner  to  create  un- 
easiness. Such  a  course  presupposed  projects,  the  very  germ 
of  which  did  not  even  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  which  were  only  conceived  at  a  succeeding  period,  and 
subsequently  to  events  wholly  unexpected,  which,  at  that  time, 
neither  he  nor  any  one  anticipated.  At  that  moment  he  was 
absorbed  in  one  object — to  extort  from  England  one  more 
island,  and  that  island  a  Spanish  colony. 

In  accepting  the  conditions  submitted  by  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
which  were  confined  merely  to  the  surrender  of  Olivenza  to  the 
Spaniards,  to  the  payment  of  20,000,000  francs  to  the  French, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  English  flag  from  the  ports  of  Por- 
tugal, precautions  had  been  taken  to  prepare  two  copies  of  a 
treaty,  one  to  be  executed  by  Spain,  and  the  other  by  France. 
The  prince  of  Peace  affixed  his  signature  to  that  which  related 
to  his  court,  which  was  dated  at  Badajoz,  as  all  these  events 
took  place  in  that  city.  He  afterwards  caused  it  to  be  ratified 
by  the  king,  who  was  on  the  spot.  Lucien,  on  his  part,  signed 
the  copy  destined  for  France,  and  sent  it  immediately  to  Paris, 
for  his  brother's  ratification. 

The  First  Consul  received  these  communications,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  excitement  of  the  negotiations  at  London  was 
at  its  greatest  height.  The  exasperation  which  they  caused  may 
be  easily  conceived.  Although  the  natural  affection  which  he 
felt  for  his  family,  often  even  to  weakness,  prevailed  with  him 
to  a  great  degree,  he  had  less  command  over  his  temper  with 
his  relatives,  than  with  other  persons ;  and  certainly,  on  an  oc- 
casion like  the  present,  he  might  well  be  pardoned  for  giving 
way  to  it.  This  he  did  in  the  most  unrestrained  manner,  and 
gave  vent  to  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of  anger  against  his 
brother  Lucien. 

Still  he  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  treaty  would  not  be 
ratified.  Extraordinary  couriers  were  sent  off  to  Badajoz  to 
declare  that  France  refused  her  ratification,  and  the  same  inti- 
mation was  given  to  Spain.  But  these  couriers  found  that  the 
treaty  had  been  already  ratified  by  Charles  IV.,  and  the  engaged 
ment  had  become  irrevocable.  Lucien  was  quite  confounded 
and  disheartened  at  the  perplexing,  nay,  humiliating  position 
which  was  thus  reserved  for  him  in  Spain.  His  brother's 
indignation  produced  in  him  a  fit  of  ill-humour  not  uncommon 
with  him,  and  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  prince  of  Peace,  on  his  side,  became  insolent. 
He  indulged  in  language,  which  was  both  idle  and  ridi- 
culous, when  applied  to  a  man  like  the   one  who  at  that    time 
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governed  France.  He  first  declared^,  that  all  hostilities  against 
Portugal  were  at  an  end,  then  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  army,  and  even  added  this  very  imprudent  declara- 
tion, that  if  fresh  troops  should  pass  the  frontier  of  the  Pyrenees, 
their  entrance  into  Spain  would  be  considered  as  a  violation  of 
territory.  He  claimed,  moreover,  the  return  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
shut  up  in  Brest,  and  a  speedy  conclusion  of  general  peace,  in 
order  to  bring  to  a  termination,  as  soon  as  possible,  an  alliance 
which  was  become  irksome  to  the  court  of  Madrid.*  We 
ought  to  mention,  however,  that  the  frightful  misfortune  which 
had  just  befallen  the  two  Spanish  ships,  had  damped  the  spirits 
of  the  nation,  and  had  contributed  to  this  angry  feeling,  which 
manifested  itself  in  a  manner  so  intemperate  and  so  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  both  cabinets. 

The  First  Consul,  now  provoked  to  the  highest  pitch  of  irri- 
tation, immediately  caused  an  answer  to  be  sent  to  the  effect, 
that  the  French  would  remain  in  the  Peninsula  until  peace  was 
signed  distinctly  between  France  and  Portugal ;  that  if  the  army 
of  the  prince  of  Peace  made  one  single  step  nearer  to  the 
15,000  French  troops  stationed  at  Salamanca,  he  would  consider 
it  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  if,  in  addition  to  unbecoming 
language,  they  ventured  to  commit  one  single  act  of  hostility, 
the    knell    of   the   Spanish    monarchy   was    inevitably    rung.-f 

*  Letter  of  the  2Gth  of  July. 

t  The  First  Consul  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  brief  and  striking  notes, 
with  the  view  of  furnishing  materials  to  his  ministers,  to  enable  them  to 
transmit  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  ambassadors  abroad.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  note  forwarded  to  the  foreign  office,  to  serve  as  the  groundwork 
of  the  despatch,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  Madrid.  M.  Caillard  was  acting  for 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was  absent  at  a  watering  place  : — 

To  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"  2 1st  Messidor,  year  IX.  (10th  July,  1801.) 

"  Citizen  Minister, — Please  to  desire  the  ambassador  at  Madrid  to  repair 
to  that  court,  and  endeavour  to  exhibit  all  the  temper  which  is  requisite 
under  the  circumstances.     He  will  state  : 

"  That  I  have  read  the  note  of  the  general  prince  of  Peace ;  that  it  is  so 
ridiculous,  that  it  does  not  merit  a  serious  reply  ;  but  that  if  this  prince, 
bought  over  by  England,  should  induce  the  king  and  the  queen  to  take 
measures  at  variance  with  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  Republic,  the 
knell  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  is  rung. 

"  That  my  intention  is,  to  keep  the  French  troops  in  Spain  until  peace  is 
made  between  the  Republic  and  Portugal ; 

"That  the  slightest  movement  of  the  Spanish  troops,  with  an  intention  of 
advancing  nearer  to  the  French  forces,  will  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of 
war  ; 

"  Tliat,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  disposed  to  do  every  tiling  in  my  power  to 
reconcile  the  interests  of  the  Republic  with  the  conduct  and  inclinations  of 
his  Catholic  majesty ; 

"  Tliat,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  I  will  never  consent  to  articles 
five  and  six ; 

"  That  I  am  not  averse  to  a  renewal  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
Republic  and  M.  Pinto,  with  a  protocol  of  the  negotiations  drawn  up  day  by 
day  ; 

"  That  the  ambassador  must  endeavour  to  make  the  prince  of  Peace  clearly 
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He  enjoined  Lucien  to  return  to  Madrid,  to  reassume  there  his 
character  of  ambassador,  and  to  wait  for  further  orders.  This 
was  sufficient  to  intimidate  and  check  the  unworthy  courtier, 
who  thus  compromised  with  so  much  levity  the  most  important 
interests  in  the  world.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  fact,  he  wrote 
the  most  submissive  letters,  in  order  to  regain  the  favour  of  the 
man,  whose  personal  influence  and  authority  over  the  court  of 
Spain  he  so  much  dreaded. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  some  decision  upon 
the  steps  to  be  taken,  in  consequence  of  this  strange  and  incon- 
ceivable conduct  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
was  at  that  moment  absent  on  account  of  his  health  ;  he  was  at 
the  waters.  The  First  Consul  forwarded  all  the  papers  to  him, 
and  received  in  reply  a  very  sensible  letter,  containing  his  advice 
upon  this  serious  affair. 

A  paper  war,  in  M.  de  Talleyrand's  opinion,  would  lead  to 
nothing,  whatever  triumph  we  might  obtain  by  our  arguments, 
founded  vipon  positive  engagements  entered  into,  and  promises 
made,  on  both  sides.  A  war  against  Spain,  besides  that  it 
W'ould  retard  the  end  in  view,  which  was  the  general  pacification 
of  Europe,  besides  that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  true  policy 

understand,  as  well  as  the  king  and  queen,  that  words,  and  even  offensive 
notes,  where  friendship  subsists  to  the  extent  it  does  between  us,  may  be 
passed  over  as  mere  family  differences,  but  that  the  slightest  act,  or  the 
slightest  demonstration,  would  be  irremediable  ; 

"  That,  as  regards  the  king  of  Etruria,  a  minister  has  been  tendered  to  him, 
because  he  has  no  one  near  his  person  ;  and  to  govern  men,  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  art  is  requisite ;  that,  nevertheless,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  will  find  at  Parma  men  qualified  to  advise  him,  I  have  waived  this  point 
for  the  present ; 

"  That,  as  regards  the  French  troops  in  Tuscany,  it  is  expedient  to  leave 
them  there  for  two  or  three  months,  until  the  king  of  Etruria  can  himself 
organise  his  own  army  ; 

"  That  affairs  of  state  can  be  carried  on  without  giving  way  to  excitement, 
and  that,  moreover,  my  desire  to  do  something  agreeable  to  the  house  of 
Spain  would  be  badly  requited,  if  the  king  allowed  the  corrupting  bribes  of 
England,  at  the  moment  when  we  are  in  sight  of  harbour,  after  so  many 
anxieties  and  troubles,  to  disunite  our  two  great  nations ;  that  the  con- 
sequences must  be  fatal  and  terrible  ; 

"  That,  at  this  very  moment,  less  precipitation  in  making  peace  with  Portugal 
would  have  contributed  greatly  to  accelerate  peace  with  England,  &c.  &c. 

"  You  know  this  cabinet ;  you  will,  therefore,  in  your  despatch,  urge  every 
thing  which  may  serve  to  gain  time,  prevent  precipitate  measures,  procure  a 
renewal  of  the  negotiations,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  an  effect,  by  repre- 
senting clearly  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  the  very  serious  position  of  affairs, 
and  the  fatal  consequences  of  any  inconsiderate  proceeding. 

"  Give  the  ambassador  of  the  Republic  to  understand  that,  if  Portugal 
would  consent  to  leave  the  province  of  Alentejo  in  the  possession  of  Spain 
until  the  peace,  that  would  be  a  mezzo  termine,  since  by  that  course  Spain 
would  perceive,  that  the  strict  letter  of  the  preliminary  treaty  would  be  com- 
plied with. 

"  I  would  as  soon  accept  nothing,  as  I  would  1 5,000,000 frs.  in  fifteen  months. 

"  Despatch  the  courier,  whom  I  now  send  you,  directly  to  Madrid. 

"  BONAI'ARTE." 

VOL.  III.  H 
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of  France,  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  in  the  present  miserable 
state  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  with  our  troops  in  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  and  its  squadron  at  Brest.  There  was  one  much 
more  natural  way  to  retaliate  by  way  of  punishment  ;  and  that 
was  to  cede  to  the  English  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad,  the 
last  and  only  difficulty,  by  which  the  peace  of  the  world  was 
delayed.  Spain  had,  in  fact,  quite  absolved  us  from  any 
obligation  or  devotion  towards  her.  In  this  case,  added  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  we  must  lose  time  in  Madrid,  and  gain  it  in  London, 
by  pushing  forward  the  negotiation  with  England  by  the  con- 
cession of  Trinidad.* 

*  We  here  insert  the  following  curious  letter  from  M.  de  Talleyrand  : — 

«  20th  Messidor,  year  IX.  (9th  July,  1801). 

"  General, — I  have  just  perused,  with  all  tlie  attention  I  am  capable  of, 
the  letters  relating  to  Spain.  If  it  were  our  object  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
controversy,  we  could  easily  prove  ourselves  to  be  in  the  right,  merely  by 
referring  to  the  words  of  tiie  three  or  four  treaties  which  we  have  made  with 
that  power  during  the  past  year ;  those  pages  woidd  establish  our  case.  We 
must  see  if  the  present  is  not  a  favourable  moment  for  coming  to  some 
definite  determination  respecting  the  conduct  we  should  pursue  towards  this 
scurvy  ally. 

"  I  set  out  with  the  following  data  :  Spain,  to  make  use  of  one  of  her  own 
expressions,  has  htjpocriticalli/  made  war  against  Portugal ;  she  wishes  de- 
finitively to  make  peace.  The  prince  of  the  Peace  is,  by  what  they  tell  us,  and 
■which  1  can  easily  believe,  carrying  on  secret  conferences  with  England ;  the 
Directory  thought  him  bought  over  by  that  power.  The  king  and  the  queen 
are  at  the  beck  of  the  prince;  he  was  only  a  favourite,  now,  he  is  in  their  opinion 
quite  a  statesman,  and  a  great  military  man.  Lucien  is  in  an  embarrassing 
position,  from  which  we  must  positively  extricate  him.  The  prince  makes 
use,  adroitly  enough,  in  his  notes,  of  these  words, — '  The  Ic'mg  //as  made  xip 
his  mind  to  go  to  war  against  his  cliiklren.'  This  expression  will  tell  on  public 
opinion.  A  rupture  with  Spain  is  a  threat  perfectly  ridiculous,  since  we 
have  her  ships  at  Brest,  and  our  troops  are  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  this  is  just  our  position  with  Spain:  this  being  the  case, 
what  are  we  to  do  ? 

"  I  now  plainly  perceive  that,  for  the  last  two  years,  I  have  no  longer  been 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  by  myself,  alone,  unaided.  Not  being  with  you,  my 
imagination  and  judgment  are  without  their  guide  ;  therefore,  I  am  probably 
about  to  write  very  miserable  stuff;  but  it  is  not  my  fault,  I  am  no  longer 
completely  myself  when  I  am  distant  from  you. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  Spain,  which  on  all  occasions,  when  peace  was 
being  arranged,  has  been  a  clog  upon  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  by  reason  of 
her  extravagant  pretensions,  has  relieved  us  surprisingly  in  this  particular 
instance.  She  has  herself  even  pointed  out  the  conduct  whicli  we  ought  to 
pursue  ;  we  can  now  do  with  England  that  which  she  has  done  with  Portugal; 
she  sacrifices  the  interests  of  her  ally,  and  by  so  doing  places  at  our  disposal 
the  island  of  Trinidad  in  our  negotiations  with  England.  If  you  should 
take  this  view  of  the  case,  the  negotiation  in  London  must  be  pushed  forward, 
Avhile  at  Madrid  we  must  have  recourse  to  diplomacy,  or  rather  hair-splitting, 
taking  care  to  carry  on  the  discussion  by  fair  words,  by  friendly  explanations, 
by  tranquillising  them  respecting  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Tuscany,  and  by 
dwelling  upon  the  interests  of  the  alliance,  &c.  Sec.  ;  in  one  word,  lose  time 
in  Madrid,  and  precipitate  matters  in  London. 

"  To  change  our  ambassador  in  these  circumstances  would  be  to  attract 
attention,  and  this  must  be  avoided,  if  you  adopt,  as  I  suggest,  a  temporising 
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This  opinion  was  founded  on  reason,  and  appeared  so  to 
the  First  Consul.  However,  deeming  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
defend  even  an  ally  who  had  broken  faith,  he  informed  M. 
Otto  of  these  new  views  respecting  Trinidad,  and  evinced  a 
disposition  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  it,  yet  not  immediately,  only 
at  the  last  extremity,  when  there  was  no  other  alternative  but 
to  come  to  a  rupture.  He  instructed  him  to  attempt  again  to 
induce  England  to  accept  the  French  island  of  Tobago  in  lieu  of 
Trinidad. 

Unfortunately,  the  incomprehensible  conduct  of  the  prince 
of  the  Peace,  had  greatly  damped  our  negotiator.  Recent  news, 
that  of  the  capitulation  of  general  Belliard  at  Cairo,  damped 
him  still  further.  Nevertheless,  Menou  holding  out  in  Alex- 
andria, still  left  a  doubt  favourable  to  our  pretensions.  To 
our  flotilla  of  Boulogne  was  due  the  honour  of  bringing  to  a 
termination  all  the  difficulties  of  this  long  negotiation. 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  England  had  never  been 
diverted  from  the  preparations  made  on  the  coast  of  the  Chan- 
nel. In  order  to  reassure  them,  the  English  Admiralty  had 
recalled  Nelson  from  the  Baltic,  and  had  given  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  forces  stationed  on  that  coast.  These 
forces  consisted  of  frigates,  brigs,  cutters,  and  light  vessels 
of  every  description.  The  daring  spirit  of  this  celebrated 
English  seaman  inspired  the  hope  that  he  would  soon  destroy 
the  French  flotilla  by  some  desperate  enterprise.  On  the  4th 
of  August  (I6th  Thermidor)  he  made  his  appearance  off  Bou- 
logne, with  about  thirty  small  vessels.  He  had  hoisted  his  flag 
on  board  the  Medusa  frigate,  and  took  up  his  position  about  two 
miles  from  our  line,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  range  of  our 
artillery,  but  just  within  the  reach  of  our  large  mortars.  His 
object  was  to  bombard  our  flotilla.  This  was  under  the  command 
of  a  brave  seaman,  endowed  with  a  natural  genius  and  ardour  for 
warfare,  and  destined,  if  he  had  lived,  to  rise  to  the  highest 
honours;  it  was  the  well-known  admiral,  Latouche  Treville. 
Every  day  he  exercised  his  gunboats,  accustoming  his  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  embark  and  disembark  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  to  perform  their  manoeuvres  together,  with  rapidity  and 
precision.  On  the  4th,  our  flotiUa  was  formed  into  three 
divisions,  showing  a  single  line  of  broadside,  parallel  to  the 

course.  Suppose  you  were  to  allow  Lucien  to  proceed  to  Cadiz,  to  inspect 
the  armaments,  and  visit  the  different  ports!  During  this  journey,  the 
business  with  England  would  be  going  forward  ;  you  would  not  allow  England 
to  make  conditions  for  Portugal,  and  he  would  be  back  at  Madrid,  in  time  to 
treat  definitively  concerning  that  peace. 

"  I  fear,  General,  that  you  will  find  my  opinion  rather  smacks  of  the  shower 
baths  and  the  waters,  which  I  take  very  regularly.  Seventeen  days  hence 
I  shall  be  another  man,  and  I  shall  then  be  very  happy  to  reiterate  to  you  tlie 
assurance  of  ray  attachment  and  respect. 

"  Ch.  Mauk.  Talleyrand." 

h2 
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shore,  and  anchored  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
coast.  It  consisted  of  large  gunboats,  supported  at  intervals 
by  brigs.  Three  battalions  of  infantry  were  on  board  these 
vessels  of  every  description,  in  order  to  second  the  bravery  of 
our  sailors. 

Nelson  ranged  a  division  of  bomb  vessels  in  front  of  his 
squadron,  and  opened  his  fire  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  hoped,  by  an  overwhelming  shower  of  bombs,  to  destroy 
our  flotilla,  or  at  least  to  compel  it  to  re-enter  the  port.  He 
discharged  an  immense  numlier  of  shells  and  balls  during  the 
whole  day.  These  projectiles,  cast  from  enormous  mortars,  for 
the  most  part  passed  beyond  our  line,  and  fell  innocuous  on  the 
sands.  Our  soldiers  and  sailors,  unmoved  by  this  continued 
fire,  which,  after  all,  was  more  alarming  than  destructive,  ex- 
hibited the  most  exemplary  firmness,  and  even  indulged  in 
merriment.  Unfortunately,  we  had  no  means  of  returning  the 
fire.  Our  bomb-vessels,  built  in  haste,  could  not  stand  the 
recoil  of  the  mortars,  and  only  fired  a  few  ill-directed  rounds. 
The  powder,  taken  from  the  old  stores  in  our  arsenals,  was  of 
very  bad  quality,  and  did  not  carry  the  projectiles  to  a  sufficient 
distance.  The  French  crews  eagerly  begged  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  advance,  either  to  get  within  gunshot,  or  to  board 
the  enemy.  But  our  gunboats,  awkwardly  built,  and  deficient 
in  those  requisites  which  subsequent  experience  has  supplied 
in  that  branch  of  the  service,  were  not  easy  to  manoeuvre  against 
a  north-east  wind,  which  was  blowing  at  the  time.  They  would 
have  drifted,  by  the  wind  and  by  the  current,  upon  the  English 
line,  and  to  get  back  to  the  coast,  would  have  exposed  their 
beams  to  the  enemy's  fire,  which  they  would  have  been  unable 
to  return,  as  their  guns  were  placed  forwards,  in  the  bows. 
We  Avere,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  exposed  to 
this  shower  of  projectiles,  which  lasted  six  hours.  Our  soldiers, 
both  ashore  and  on  board,  bore  it  courageously,  and  laughed 
heartily  to  see  the  shells  passing  over  their  heads.  Their  gallant 
commander,  Latouche  Treville,  was  stationed  in  the  midst,  in 
company  with  colonel  Savary,  aide-de-camp  to  the  First  Consul. 
Thousands  of  shells  were  thrown  in  amongst  them,  and,  by  a 
sort  of  miracle,  no  one  was  seriously  wounded.  Two  of  our 
gunboats  were  sunk,  without,  however,  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
One  gunboat,  the  Mcclunite,  commanded  by  captain  Margoli, 
was  completely  shot  through  and  through.  Tliis  gallant  officer 
put  his  crew  on  l)oard  other  boats,  and  then  keeping  two  sailors 
with  him,  made  for  the  land,  his  vessel  fast  filling  with  water  in 
every  part,  and  ran  her  ashore  before  she  had  time  to  go  down. 

The  English,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  our  position,  and 
the  bad  quality  of  our  gunpowder,  had  suffered  more  than 
ourselves.  They  had  three  or  four  men  killed  by  the  bursting 
of  our  bombs. 

Nelson  retired,  boiling  with  rage  and  mortification,  threatening 
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to  revenge  himself  in  a  few  days,  and  to  return  with  means  for 
our  certain  destruction. 

Accordingly,  he  was  expected  every  day,  again  to  make  his 
appearance,  and  the  French  admiral  made  due  preparations  for 
giving  him  a  warm  reception.  He  reinforced  his  line,  pro- 
vided his  vessels  with  hetter  ammunition,  animated  the  courage 
of  his  sailors  and  soldiers,  who  were  fired  with  ardour,  and  quite 
elated  with  having  hraved  the  English  upon  their  own  element. 
Three  picked  battalions,  selected  from  the  46th,  57th,  and 
108th  demi-brigades,  were  placed  on  board  the  flotilla,  to  serve 
in  the  same  M^ay  as  in  the  battle  of  the  4th. 

Twelve  days  afterwards,  on  the  16th  of  August  (28th  Ther- 
midor).  Nelson  appeared  with  a  naval  division  much  more  con- 
siderable than  the  first.  Every  thing  gave  indication  of  his  in- 
tention to  make  a  serious  attack  at  close  quarters.  The  French 
desired  nothing  better. 

Nelson  had  thirty-five  sail,  a  great  number  of  boats,  and 
2000  picked  men.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  he  ranged  his  boats 
round  the  Medusa,  distributed  his  men,  and  issued  his  instruc- 
tions. These  boats,  manned  by  English  marines,  were  during 
the  night  to  row  towards  our  line,  and  make  themselves  masters 
of  it  by  boarding.  They  were  formed  into  four  divisions.  A 
fifth  division,  consisting  of  bomb  vessels,  was  to  be  stationed, 
not  opposite  to  our  flotilla,  a  position  in  which  they  had  done  but 
little  execution  during  the  bombardment  of  the  4th  of  August, 
but  on  the  side  of  our  flotilla,  so  as  to  take  it  in  flank. 

Towards  midnight,  these  four  divisions,  under  the  command 
of  four  gallant  ofiicers,  captains  Somerville,  Parker,  Cotgrave, 
and  Jones,  put  off  rapidly  towards  the  coast  of  Boulogne.  A 
small  French  vessel  manned  by  only  eight  men,  had  been  placed 
as  an  advanced  look-out.  She  was  surrounded  and  boarded,  but 
bravely  defended  herself  before  she  struck,  and  the  noise  of  her 
musketry  served  to  give  notice  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  four  English  divisions  approached  as  fast  as  oars  could 
impel  them.  As  soon  as  they  were  perceived,  we  opened  a 
fire  of  musketry  and  grape  upon  them.  The  foremost  division, 
that  commanded  by  captain  Somerville,  was  carried  away  by  the 
tide  to  the  eastward,  out  of  its  course,  far  beyond  our  right  wing, 
which  it  had  orders  to  attack.  The  two  divisions  of  the  centre, 
commanded  by  captains  Parker  and  Cotgrave,  rowing  direct 
against  the  middle  of  our  line  of  defence,  were  the  first  to  reach 
it,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  manfully  attacked  us. 
The  division  under  captain  Parker,  after  having  exchanged  a 
very  brisk  fire  with  our  line,  made  for  one  of  our  large  brigs, 
which  had  been  stationed  in  the  midst  of  our  boats,  in  order  to 
support  them.  It  was  the  Etna,  under  the  command  of  caj^tain 
Pevrieu.  Six  pinnaces  surrounded  her  with  the  intention  of 
boarding  her.  The  English  boldly  scaled  her  sides,  headed  by  their 
officers;  but  they  were  received  by  two  hundred  infantry  soldiers. 
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and  driven  into  the  sea  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  brave 
Pevrieu,  having  successively  to  deal  with  two  English  sailors, 
although  wounded,  first  by  a  poniard  and  afterwards  by  a  pike, 
killed  them  both.  In  a  short  time  the  assailants  were  thrown 
overboard,  and  a  fire  "was  poured  into  the  pinnaces,  which 
killed  the  greater  part  of  the  crews.  Our  boats  resisted  with 
equal  gallantry  the  other  assailants  who  attempted  to  board 
them,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  axes  and  bayonets.  At 
a  short  distance,  the  division  under  the  command  of  captain 
Cotgrave,  bravely  attacked  the  French  line  of  boats,  but  without 
any  better  success.  A  large  gunboat,  the  Surprise,  surrounded  by 
four  pinnaces,  sunk  the  foremost  of  them,  captured  the  second, 
and  compelled  the  others  to  sheer  off.  The  soldiers  emulated 
the  sailors  in  this  kind  of  fighting,  which  was  perfectly  suited  to 
their  lively  and  daring  character. 

Whilst  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  English  met  with 
this  reception,  the  first,  which  was  intended  to  attack  our  right 
wing,  carried  away  to  the  eastward  by  the  tide,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  could  not  reach  the  scene  of  action  till  a  very  late  hour. 
Making  great  exertions  to  get  back  from  the  eastward  to  the 
westward,  it  seemed  to  threaten  our  line  of  defence,  and  to  be  en- 
deavouring to  get  between  the  land  and  our  vessels,  a  manosu\Te 
frequently  practised  by  the  English.  This  was,  however,  a  con- 
sequence of  their  position,  rather  than  a  plan  calculated  upon. 
But  some  detachments  of  the  108th,  posted  on  the  shore,  directed 
upon  them  a  most  effective  fire.  The  English  seamen,  without 
being  discouraged,  fell  upon  the  Volcan  gunboat,  which  guarded 
the  extreme  right  of  our  line.  The  ensign  who  commanded  it, 
whose  name  was  Gueroult,  an  energetic  officer,  met  the  boarders 
at  the  head  of  his  sailors  and  of  some  soldiers  of  the  line.  He 
had  an  obstinate  contest  to  maintain.  Whilst  he  was  defending 
himself  on  the  deck  of  his  gunboat,  the  English  vessels  which 
surrounded  her,  endeavoured  to  cut  the  cables,  to  carry  away  the 
boat  itself.  Fortunately,  one  was  an  iron  cable,  and  resisted  all 
the  efforts  made  to  break  it.  The  firing  kept  up  from  the  other 
French  boats  and  the  shore,  at  length  compelled  the  English  to 
quit  their  hold  of  her.  The  attack  upon  this  point,  was  thus 
successfully  repulsed,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  two  others. 

Day  began  to  dawn;  the  fourth  division  of  the  enemy 
appointed  to  bear  down  upon  our  left,  having  to  row  a  con- 
sideralile  distance  to  the  westward  against  the  tide,  which 
carried  it  to  the  eastward,  did  not  arrive  in  time.  The  bomb 
vessels  of  Nelson,  also,  OMing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night, had 
not  done  us  much  injury.  The  English  were  repulsed  at  all 
points,  the  sea  was  covered  with  their  dead  bodies,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  their  vessels  were  taken  or  sunk.  The  day- 
light becoming  every  moment  stronger,  rendered  their  retreat 
necessary.  Tliey  retired  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
sun  appeared  on  the  horizon  as  they  withdrew  from  the  scene 
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of  action.    On  this  occasion  it  was  not  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
it  was  a  positive  defeat. 

The  crews  of  our  vessels  were  highly  elated  ;  they  had  not 
lost  many  men,  and  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  had  suffered 
considerable  loss.  That  which  added  still  more  to  the  delicrht 
occasioned  by  this  brilliant  action,  was,  that  we  had  beaten 
Nelson  in  person,  and  had  shown  how  vain  were  all  the  threats 
of  destruction  v;hich  he  had  publicly  uttered  against  our  flotilla. 

A  very  diff"erent  eff'ect  was  produced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel;  and  although  this  engagement  with  our  vessels  at 
anchor  did  not  prove  fully  what  such  a  flotilla  could  accomplish 
at  sea,  when  carrying  100,000  men,  nevertheless,  the  confidence 
of  the  English  in  the  enterprising  genius  of  Nelson  was  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  unknoM'n  danger  wdiich  threatened  them 
alarmed  them  still  more. 

But  the  vicissitudes  of  this  important  negotiation  were  ap- 
proaching their  conclusion.  The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  cabinet 
having  determined  the  First  Consul,  he  at  length  gave  M.  Otto 
authority  to  concede  Trinidad.  This  concession  and  the  two 
engagements  off  Boulogne  put  an  end  to  all  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  British  cabinet.  It  consented,  thereupon,  to  the 
proposed  basis,  reserving  some  questions  of  detail,  which  still 
stood  over  to  be  settled.  The  English  ministers  wished,  in  re- 
storing Malta  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  stipulate 
that  the  island  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  some 
power,  which  would  guarantee  its  independence ;  as  they  had  but 
little  reliance  upon  the  strength  of  the  order  to  defend  it,  even  if 
the  knights  succeeded  in  reconstituting  the  order.  They  did  not 
agree  with  us,  upon  the  question  of  who  should  be  the  guaran- 
teeing power.  The  Pope,  the  court  of  Naples,  Russia,  had  each 
been  suggested  in  succession,  and  rejected.  Lastly,  the  form 
of  words  employed  in  the  treaty  gave  rise  to  some  difficulties. 
As  the  eff'ect  of  this  treaty  upon  public  opinion  would  be  very 
considerable  in  both  countries,  there  was  as  much  attention 
paid  to  appearance  as  to  reality.  England  had  no  objection 
to  recite  in  the  treaty  the  numerous  possessions  which  she 
restored  to  France  and  to  iier  allies,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
insisted  that  those  which  were  definitively  acquired  by  her 
should  be  also  specified.  This  demand  was  a  reasonable  one, 
more  so  than  that  of  the  First  Consul,  who  wished  that  the 
possessions  restored  to  France,  to  Holland,  and  Spain,  should 
alone  be  enumerated,  and  that  the  silence  observed  with  regard 
to  the  others  should  be  the  tacit  mode  by  which  England  should 
acquire  her  right  to  them. 

Besides  these  difficulties,  not  very  serious  in  the  main,  others 
quite  collateral,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  prisoners,  to  the 
debts,  to  property  sequestrated,  and  above  all,  to  the  allies  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  the  part  which  should  be  assigned  to 
them  in  the  protocol,  came  under  consideration.     However,  the 
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negotiators  were  anxious  to  bring  them  to  a  termination,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  anxiety  of  the wholeworld.  On  the  one  side,  the 
Enghsh  cabinet  was  anxious  to  bring  them  to  a  conckision  before 
the  meeting  of  parhament;  and  on  the  other,  the  First  Consul 
■was  afraid,  every  moment,  of  receiving  the  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Alexandria,  as  the  protracted  resistance  of  that  place  still  left 
a  doubt  hovering,  which  was  favourable  to  the  negotiation. 
Impatient  for  great  results,  he  sighed  for  the  day  when  he 
could  pronounce  to  listening  France  a  word  so  new,  so  magical, 
not  a  peace  with  Austria,  with  Prussia,  with  Russia,  but  a  general 
peace  with  the  whole  world. 

It  was  accordingly  agreed  to  secure  immediately  the  mighty 
results  obtained,  and  to  defer  to  a  future  negotiation  the  diffi- 
culties of  form  and  of  detail.  For  that  purpose,  it  was  proposed 
to  draw  up  at  once  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and,  imme- 
diately after  the  signature  of  these  preliminaries,  to  empower 
plenipotentiaries  to  agi-ee  upon  a  definitive  treaty  at  leisure. 
Every  difficulty  which  was  not  a  fundamental  one,  and  the 
solution  of  which  involved  delay,  was  therefore  to  be  settled  by 
the  definitive  treaty.  In  order  to  be  more  certain  of  bringing 
matters  to  a  speedy  issue,  the  First  Consul  wished  to  bind 
down  the  negotiators  to  a  fixed  period.  It  was  now  the  middle 
of  September,  1801  (end  of  Fructidor,  year  IX.) :  he  gave  them 
until  the  2nd  of  October  (10  Vendemiaire,  year  IX.).  At  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  he  was  resolved,  he  said,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  autumn  fogs,  in  the  execution  of  his  designs  against 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  England.  This  was  expressed  with 
all  the  regard  due  to  the  feelings  of  a  proud  and  powerful  nation, 
but  in  such  a  decided  tone  as  left  no  doubt  of  his  intentions. 

The  two  negotiators,  M.  Otto  and  lord  Hawkesbury,  were 
honoural)le  men,  and  l)oth  anxious  for  peace.  They  were  de- 
sirous of  it,  not  only  for  itself,  but  also  from  a  natural  and  very 
legitimate  ambition,  to  place  their  names  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  treaties  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Thus 
every  facility  compatible  with  their  instructions  was  rendered 
by  them  for  the  adjustment  of  the  preliminaries. 

It  was  agreed  that  England  should  restore  to  France  and  to 
her  allies,  that  is  to  say,  Spain  and  Holland,  all  the  maritime 
conquests  which  she  had  made,  rvitli  the  exception  of  the  islands 
oj  Ceijlon  and  Trinidad,  which  she  had  de/initive/j/  acquired. 

Such  was  the  form  of  language,  adopted  to  conciliate  the  honour- 
able pride  of  the  two  nations.  In  short,  England  retained  the 
continent  of  India,  which  she  had  conquered  from  the  Indian 
princes;  the  island  of  Ceylon,  captured  from  the  Dutch,  a 
necessary  appendage  to  that  vast  continent ;  and  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  taken  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  Spaniards.  These 
acquisitions  might  well  satisfy  the  greatest  craving  of  national 
ambition.  She  restored  the  Cape,  Demerara,  Berbice,  Essequibo, 
and  Surinam  to  the  Dutch;  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  to  the 
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French  ;  Minorca  to  the  Spaniards  ;  and  Malta  to  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  Witli  regard  to  the  last  point,  the  guaran- 
teeing power  Avas  to  be  named  in  a  definitive  treat)'.  England  eva- 
cuated Porto  Ferrajo,  which,  with  the  island  of  Elba,  was  to  be 
again  restored  to  the  French.  As  an  equivalent,  the  French  were 
to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Naples,  that  is,  the  Gulf  of  Tarento. 

Finally,  the  troops  of  both  nations  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Egypt,  and  that  province  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Porte.  The 
independence  of  Portugal  was  guaranteed. 

If  we  would  consider  only  the  main  points,  leaving  aside 
these  minor  restitutions,  so  much  the  subjects  of  dispute,  and 
which  neither  greatly  diminished  nor  added  to  the  general  re- 
sult, the  following  may  be  stated  as  the  effect  of  the  treaty. 
In  this  ten  years'  struggle,  England  had  acquired  the  empire  of 
the  Indies,  without  the  acquisition  of  Egypt  by  France  being 
now  thrown  into  the  scale  to  counterbalance  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  France  had  changed  the  face  of  Europe  for  her  ad- 
vantage :  she  had  gained  a  formidable  line  of  territory  on  the 
Alps  and  on  the  Rhine,  removed  Austria  for  ever  from  her 
frontiers  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Netherlands  :  she  had  wrested 
from  that  power  the  object  which  she  perpetually  coveted,  that 
is  to  say,  Italy,  which  had  almost  entirely  passed  under  the 
French  dominion.  She  had  by  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
secularisations,  considerably  weakened  the  imperial  house  of 
Germany  for  the  benefit  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  She 
had  signally  worsted  Russia  in  her  attempt  to  intermeddle  in  the 
affairs  of  the  West.  She  was  all-powerful  in  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  No  power  throughout  the  world  exercised  an 
influence  equal  to  hers ;  and  if  England  had  aggrandised  herself 
on  the  ocean,  France,  on  the  other  hand,  added  the  coasts  of 
Holland,  Flanders,  Spain,  and  Italy,  to  her  territory  ;  countries 
completely  subjected  to  her  dominion  and  authority.  These 
were  vast  means  for  the  attainment  of  maritime  power. 

All  this  was  secured  to  us  by  England,  when  she  signed  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  in  London,  at  the  price,  it  is  true,  of  the 
continent  of  India.  France  could  well  afford  to  consent  to 
this.  Our  allies,  vigorously  defended  by  us,  recovered  almost 
all  that  the  war  had  cost  them.  Spain  was  deprived  of  Trinidad, 
in  consequence  of  her  own  misconduct,  but  she  gained  Olivenza 
in  Portugal,  and  Tuscany  in  Italy.  Holland  relinquished 
Ceylon,  but  she  recovered  her  Indian  colonies,  the  Cape  and 
the  Guyanas  ;  she  was,  moreover,  rid  of  the  stadtholder. 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  this  peace,  the  most  glorious 
in  the  annals  of  France.  It  was  natural  that  the  French 
negotiator  should  feel  impatient  to  conclude  it.  The  30th  of 
September  had  arrived,  and  some  difficulties  in  the  drawing  up 
of  the  instrument  still  delayed  its  execution.  All  these  diffi- 
culties were  overcome,  and  at  length,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
October,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  day,  fixed  upon  as  the  fatal  terra 
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by  the  First  Consul,  M.  Otto  had  the  satisfaction  to  place  his 
signature  at  the  foot  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace — a  satis- 
faction, indeed,  as  exquisite  as  it  was  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  France,  for  never  before  had  any  negotiator  the  hajopiness 
of  securing  equal  glory  and  advantages  to  his  country. 

It  was  agreed  tthat  this  news  should  remain  secret  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  so  as  to  allow  the  courier  of  the  French  embassy  time 
to  be  the  first  to  announce  it  to  our  government.  This  fortunate 
courier  started  from  London  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  October, 
and  reached  Malmaison  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd 
(11th  Vendemiaire).  At  that  moment,  the  three  consuls  were 
assembled  at  a  cabinet  council.  On  opening  the  despatches,  the 
excitement  was  very  great;  all  other  business  was  postponed;  and 
the  consuls  embraced  each  other.  The  First  Consul,  who  gladly 
threw  aside  all  reserve,  when  in  company  with  those  who  pos- 
sessed his  entire  confidence,  gave  vent  to  the  inmost  feelings  of 
his  heart.  So  many  and  various  results,  obtained  in  so  short  a 
time — order,  victory,  peace  restored  to  France  by  his  genius, 
and  by  his  indefatigable  efforts,  and  all  this  accomplished  in 
two  years — certainly  these  were  benefits  which  justly  entitled 
him  to  feel  very  proud,  and  supremely  happy.  In  these  effu- 
sions of  mutual  satisfaction,  Cambaceres  said  to  him,  "  Nov/  that 
we  have  made  joeace  with  England,  we  have  only  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  and  all  cause  for  future  dissension  between 
the  two  countries  will  be  removed."  "  Not  quite  so  fast,"  re- 
joined the  First  Consul,  with  spirit;  "political  peace  is  con- 
cluded, so  much  the  better;  let  us  enjoy  it.  As  for  a  com- 
mercial peace,  we  will  make  one,  if  we  can.  But  I  will  not, 
upon  any  consideration  whatever,  sacrifice  French  industry.  I 
remember  the  distress  of  1786."  This  peculiar  and  instinctive 
regard  for  the  interests  of  French  industry  must  have  been  very 
strongly  implanted  in  him  to  betray  itself  at  such  a  moment. 
But  the  consul,  Cambaceres,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  had  touched 
upon  the  difficulty  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  again  to 
embroil  the  two  nations. 

The  news  was  instantly  transmitted  to  Paris,  to  be  made 
known  to  the  public.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  discharges  of 
artillery  resounded  throughout  the  whole  city,  and  every  body 
inquired,  wiiat  happy  event  occasioned  these  rejoicings.  The 
people  rushed  to  the  public  places,  where  the  commissaries  of  the 
government  had  orders  to  promulgate  the  news  that  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  were  signed.  The  welcome  intelligence  was  pro- 
claimed the  same  evening  at  all  the  theatres,  amidst  such  acclama- 
tions of  joy  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for  a  long  time.  This  joy 
was  natural,  since  peace  with  England  was,  in  reality,  the  general 
peace  ;  it  consolidated  the  repose  of  the  continent,  removed  the 
cause  of  all  the  European  coalitions,  and  opened  the  field  of  the 
whole  world  to  the  enterprise  of  our  industry  and  our  com- 
merce.    There  was  a  general  illumination  in  Paris  at  night. 
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The  First  Consul  immediately  signed  the  ratification  of  the 
preliminary  treaty,  and  selected  his  aide-de-camp,  Lauriston,  to 
carry  it  to  London.  If  the  joy  in  France  was  great  and  uni- 
versal, in  England  it  was  carried  almost  to  a  degree  of  madness. 
The  news,  at  first  concealed  by  the  negotiators,  had  at  length 
transpired,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  communicate  it  to  the 
lord  mayor  by  an  official  letter.  This  letter  produced  so  much  the 
more  effect,  as,  a  few  hours  jDreviously,  the  report  of  a  rupture 
of  the  negotiations  was  generally  circulated.  The  people  imme- 
diately gave  themselves  up  unrestrainedly  to  those  immoderate 
transports  of  delight,  so  characteristic  of  the  susceptibility  of  the 
English  nation.  The  stage-coaches,  on  leaving  London,  had 
these  words  chalked  upon  them,  in  large  letters  :  "  Peace 
WITH  France.'^  They  were  stopped  at  every  town,  the  horses 
taken  out,  and  the  carriages  drawn  in  triumph  by  the  people. 
They  imagined  that  all  their  sufferings  during  the  scarcity  and 
high  prices  would  vanish  at  once.  They  idly  dreamt  of  unknown, 
immense,  of  almost  inconceivable  prosperity.  There  are  seasons 
when  nations,  like  individuals,  wearied  with  hating  each  other, 
feel  a  desire  for  a  reconciliation,  however  transient,  however 
delusive  it  may  be.  At  this  moment,  unhappily  so  brief,  the  Eng- 
lish people  almost  deceived  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they 
loved  France.  They  idolised  the  hero,  the  sage,  who  governed 
it,  and  shouted,  with  transport,  "  Long  live  Bonaparte  !" 

Such  is  human  joy :  the  measure  of  its  strength  and  intensity 
must  ever  depend  upon  our  ignorance  of  the  future.  Let  us  render 
thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  for  thus  closing  to  us  the  book  of 
human  destiny !  How  all  hearts  on  that  day  would  have  been 
chilled,  if,  the  veil  which  concealed  the  future,  being  suddenly 
withdrawn,  the  EngUsh  and  the  French  could  have  seen,  in  the 
vista  of  futurity,  a  long  fifteen  years  of  deadly  hatred,  a  desolating 
war,  during  which  both  the  continent  and  the  ocean  were  to  be 
deluged  with  the  blood  of  the  two  nations  !  France,  too,  how  she 
would  have  been  struck  with  dismay,  if,  at  the  moment  when  she 
deemed  herself  on  the  pinnacle  of  greatness — a  greatness  regarded 
as  permanent — she  had  read,  on  a  leaf  of  the  fearful  book  of  fate 
the  treaties  of  1815  !  And  this  hero,  too,  so  victorious,  so  pru- 
dent, who  then  governed  it,  how  he  would  have  been  startled, 
struck  with  consternation,  if,  in  the  very  midst  of  all  his  mighty 
deeds,  he  could  have  perceived  his  glaring  faults  ;  if,  at  the 
summit  of  the  best-deserved  prosperity,  he  could  have  foreseen 
his  frightful  fall,  his  martyrdom  !  Oh  !  yes  ;  Providence,  in 
its  profound  wisdom,  has  done  right  only  to  disclose  the  present 
to  man ;  this  is  enough  for  his  feeble  mind  ;  and  we,  who  now 
know  all,  both  that  which  happened  then,  and  that  which  has 
been  fulfilled  since,  let  us  try  to  envelop  ourselves,  for  one 
moment,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  time,  that  we  may  comprehend, 
that  we  may  participate  in  these  joyful,  these  deep  emotions. 

A  slight  doubt  still  existed  in  London,  and  somewhat  disturbed 
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the  joy  of  the  English,  as  the  ratifications  of  the  First  Consul 
had  not  arrived,  and  they  were  apprehensive  of  some  unex- 
pected resohition  on  the  part  of  this  ruler,  who  was  always  so 
prompt,  so  proud,  so  exacting  in  every  thing  relating  to  his 
country.  This  was  a  painful  suspense  ;  hut  suddenly  it  was 
knoM'U  in  London  that  one  of  his  own  aides-de-camp,  one  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  had  arrived  at  the  house  of  M.  Otto,  and 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  treaty  ratified.  The  people  being 
now  relieved  from  the  only  doubt  which  restrained  them,  their 
joy  no  longer  knew  any  bounds.  They  rushed  in  crowds  to 
M.  Otto's,  and  found  him  just  entering  a  carriage  with  colonel 
Lauriston,  and  about  to  proceed  to  lord  Hawkesbury's,  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratifications.  They  instantly 
unharnessed  the  horses,  and  drew  the  carriage,  with  these  two 
Frenchmen  in  it,  to  lord  Hawkesbury's. 

From  lord  Hawkesbury's  the  two  negotiators  had  to  proceed 
to  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Addington,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Admiralty,  to  pay  a  visit  to  lord  St.  Vincent ;  the  people  insisted 
upon  drawing  one  minister  in  his  carriage,  to  the  house  of 
his  colleague.  At  length  at  the  Admiralty,  the  crowd  and  the 
confusion  had  become  so  great,  that  lord  St.  Vincent,  apprehen- 
sive of  some  accident,  proceeded  in  person  in  front  of  the  cortege, 
lest  the  carriage  should  be  upset,  and  this  extravagant  joy  end  in 
some  deplorable  accident.  Several  days  passed  in  this  state  of 
excitement,  and  in  demonstrations  of  extraordinary  satisfaction. 

One  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  a  few  hours  after 
the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  a  courier  arrived  from  Egypt, 
bringing  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Alexandria,  which  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  August,  1801  (12th  Fructidor).  "  This 
courier,"  said  lord  Hawkesbury  to  M.  Otto,  "  has  reached  us 
eight  hours  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty ;  so  much  the 
better  !  if  he  had  arrived  sooner,  Ave  should  have  been  com- 
pelled, out  of  deference  to  public  opinion,  to  have  demanded 
better  terms,  and  the  negotiation  would  probably  have  been 
broken  off".  Peace  is  of  more  consequence  than  an  island  more 
or  less."  This  minister,  an  honourable  man,  was  in  the  right. 
But  the  incident  proves  that  the  defence  of  Alexandria  had  been 
of  utility,  and  that,  even  in  a  desperate  cause,  we  should  always 
be  guided  by  the  voice  of  honour,  which  counsels  resistance  for 
the  longest  possible  period. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  plenipotentiaries  should  meet  at  the 
city  of  Amiens,  an  intermediate  distance  between  London  and 
Paris,  in  order  to  draw  up  a  definitive  treaty.  The  British  cabinet 
selected  a  veneral^le  and  distinguished  officer,  lord  Cornwallis, 
one  of  the  most  cclel^rated  men  of  that  period  in  Great  Britain, 
to  negotiate  this  final  treaty.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  commanded 
the  British  armies  both  in  America  and  India:  he  had  been 
governor-general  of  Bengal,  and  afterwards  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.     It  was  arranged  that 
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lord  Cornwallis  should  repair  to  Paris,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
First  Consul,  previously  to  his  proceeding  to  the  place  fixed 
upon  for  the  negotiations. 

The  First  Consul,  on  his  part,  selected  his  brother  Joseph,  for 
whom  his  affection  was  very  great,  and  who  by  the  amenity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  mildness  of  his  character,  was  eminently  quali- 
fied to  act  the  part  of  a  pacificator,  which  had  been  on  more  than 
one  occasion  assigned  to  him.  Joseph  had  signed  the  peace  with 
the  United  States  at  Morfontaine,  with  Austria  at  Luneville  ;  he 
was  now  about  to  sign  it  with  England  at  Amiens.  The  First 
Consul  thus  made  his  brother  gather  the  fruits  which  he  had  him- 
self cultivated  with  his  own  triumphant  hands.  M.  de Talleyrand, 
perceiving  all  the  public  and  ostensible  honour  of  these  treaties 
devolving  upon  a  person  who  was  almost  uninitiated  in  the  arts 
of  diplomacy,  could  not  help  experiencing  a  transitory  feeling  of 
vexation,  which,  although  he  made  evei-y  effort  to  conceal  it,  did 
not,  nevertheless,  escape  the  invidious,  and  vigilant  observation 
of  the  diplomatists  residing  in  Paris,  and  it  served  for  the 
subject  of  more  than  one  despatch.  But  the  wary  minister 
was  conscious  that  it  was  politic  not  to  make  enemies  of 
the  family  of  the  First  Consul,  that,  moreover,  after  the  part 
properly  due  to  general  Bonaparte  was  apportioned  to  that 
illustrious  man,  if  then  any  portion  of  the  glory  of  these 
brilliant  negotiations  still  remained  to  be  allotted  to  any  one, 
the  European  public  would,  only  in  justice,  decree  it  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  negotiations  commenced  with  the  different  States,  and 
not  yet  concluded,  were  almost  immediately  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation. The  First  Consul  understood  perfectly  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing powerful  effects  upon  the  minds  of  men,  inasmuch  as 
he  himself  possessed  great  imagination.  He  settled  at  once  all 
the  difficulties  with  the  various  courts,  thus  endeavouring  to 
overwhelm  France  with  joy  of  all  kinds,  and,  by  means  of  one 
event  following  in  quick  succession  after  another,  to  amaze, 
and  intoxicate  her,  by  the  extraordinary  results  thus  rapidly 
developed. 

He  settled  affairs  with  Portugal,  and  authorised  his  brother 
Lucien  to  sign  at  Madrid  the  conditions  at  first  refused  at 
Badajoz,  Avith  the  exception  of  some  insignificant  modifications. 
He  no  longer  insisted  upon  the  occupation  of  one  of  the  Portu- 
guese provinces ;  as,  the  basis  of  the  peace  with  England  having 
been  agreed  upon  since  the  relinquishment  of  Trinidad,  there 
was  no  longer  any  motive  for  retaining  the  pledges  with  which 
he  was  at  first  anxious  to  provide  himself.  An  agreement  was 
come  to,  respecting  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  we  also  secured 
some  commercial  advantages  for  our  trade,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  immediate  introduction  of  our  cloths ;  and,  with  regard  to 
our  own  products,  we  were  placed  upon  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation.     The  exclusion  of  EngUsh  merchant  vessels 
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and  ships  of  war  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  was  formally 
stipulated. 

The  evacuation  of  Egypt  terminated  all  the  difficulties  sub- 
sisting with  the  Ottoman  Porte.  M.  de  Talleyrand  concluded, 
at  Paris,  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  minister  of  the  sultan, 
which  stipulated  the  restoration  of  Egypt  to  the  Porte,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  relations  formerly  existing  betwixt 
her  and  France,  and  the  revival  of  all  the  previous  treaties  of 
commerce  and  navigation. 

Similar  conventions  were  concluded  with  the  regencies  of 
Tunis  and  Alo;iers. 

A  treaty  was  signed  with  Bavaria,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
replace  her,  with  regard  to  the  Republic,  in  the  same  friendly 
alliance,  which  formerly  subsisted  between  this  court  and  the 
ancient  French  monarchy,  at  the  period  when  the  latter  ex- 
tended her  protection  to  all  the  German  powers  of  the  second 
order  against  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  was  a 
virtual  renewal  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Teschen. 
Bavaria  abandoned,  in  a  formal  manner,  all  that  she  formerly 
possessed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  return,  France 
promised  to  employ  all  her  influence,  in  the  negotiations,  for 
the  settlement  of  German  affairs,  in  order  to  procure  for  Ba- 
varia an  adequate  indemnity,  advantageously  situated.  France, 
moreover,  guaranteed  to  her  the  integrity  of  her  territory. 

Finally,  to  finish  this  great  work  of  the  general  pacification  of 
Europe,  a  treaty  with  Russia,  which  established  a  peace  de 
jure,  vrhich  already  existed  de  facto,  was  signed,  after  long 
discussions,  by  M.  de  Markoff  and  M.  de  Talleyrand.  The  new 
emperor  had  shown,  as  we  have  seen,  less  energy  in  resisting 
the  maritime  pretensions  of  England,  but,  at  the  same  time,  less 
ostentation,  less  peremptoriness  in  his  manner  of  granting  pro- 
tection to  the  minor  German  and  Italian  States,  which  had  been 
parties  to  the  coalition  against  France.  Alexander  had  never 
raised  any  difficulties  with  regard  to  Egypt,  but,  at  all  events, 
they  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  recent  events.  He  no  longer 
laid  claim  to  the  title  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
which  rendered  the  reconstitution  of  the  order  upon  its  former 
footing  easily  practicable,  in  conformity  with  the  arrangements 
entered  into  with  England.  The  only  serious  difference  of 
opinion,  that  had  arisen  with  Alexander,  regarded  Naples  and 
Piedmont.  By  persisting  in  our  views,  and  gaining  time,  the 
chief  difficulties  connected  with  these  two  States  had  been  over- 
come. The  evacuation  of  the  roadstead  of  Tarento  had  just 
been  promised  to  the  English.  Russia  deemed  this  satisfactory, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  condition  to  which  she 
was  honourably  pledged,  namely,  the  integrity  of  the  Neapo- 
litan States.  She  was  silent  respecting  the  island  of  Elba. 
With  respect  to  Piedmont,  every  succeeding  day  that  the  English 
refrained  from  alluding  to  that  point  had  emboldened  the  First 
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Consul  to  refuse  the  surrender  of  that  important  province  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  Russia  expostulated,  referring  especially 
to  the  promises  made  to  her  upon  this  subject.  The  First 
Consul  replied,  that  Russia  had  also  promised  him  to  maintain 
the  maritime  law  inviolate,  in  all  its  purity  and  force,  and  that 
she  had  suffered  England  to  encroach  upon  it.  An  article  was 
agreed  upon,  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  with  a  mutual  good  understanding,  to  take  into 
favourable  consideration  the  interests  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  to  respect  them  in  so  far  as  might  be  com- 
patible with  the  actual  state  of  things.  This  was  taking  a  great 
liberty  in  respect  to  this  prince,  and  especially  that  of  indem- 
nifying him  one  day  with  the  duchy  of  Parma,  or  of  Piacenza, 
as  the  First  Consul  had  it  then  in  his  thoughts  to  do.  The 
conduct  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  his  devotion  to  the  English 
during  the  last  campaign  of  Egypt,  had  deeply  irritated  the  chief 
of  the  French  government.  The  latter,  nevertheless,  had  more 
substantial  reasons  to  influence  him  than  mere  anger.  He  at- 
tached importance  to  Piedmont  as  being  in  his  opinion  the  finest 
of  all  the  Italian  provinces  for  us,  as  it  would  always  enable  us 
to  debouch  in  Italy,  and  to  keep  an  army  there  continually.  It 
would  be,  in  short,  for  France,  what  the  Milanese  had  long  been 
for  Austria. 

Our  views  concerning  the  affairs  of  Germany  had  always  co- 
incided with  those  of  Russia  j  there  was,  consequently,  no  diffi- 
culty in  that  respect. 

The  treaty  was  accordingly  drawn  up  in  conformity  with 
these  terms,  in  concert  with  the  new  negotiator,  M.  de  Markoff, 
recently  arrived  from  St.  Petersburg.  A  public  treaty  was  first 
signed,  in  which  it  was  recited,  without  any  condition,  that  a 
good  understanding  was  restored  between  the  two  governments, 
and  that  they  would  not  allow  emigrants,  subjects  of  either 
nation,  to  be  guilty  of  secret  offences  punishable  in  their  native 
countries.  This  article  was  aimed  at  the  Poles  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Bourbons  on  the  other.  To  this  public  treaty 
was  added  a  secret  convention,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  the 
two  Empires,  having  acted  in  unison  during  their  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Teschen, 
now  again  combined  their  influence,  to  bring  about  in  Germany 
such  territorial  arrangements  as  would  be  most  conducive 
to  the  equipoise  of  Europe ;  that  France,  especially,  should  en- 
deavour to  procure  an  advantageous  indemnity  for  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  the  grand  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  the  grand  duke 
of  Baden,  (this  latter  had  been  added  to  the  list  (A  -protegis  of 
Russia,  on  account  of  the  new  empress,  who  was  a  princess  of 
Baden) ;  that  the  States  of  Naples  should  be  evacuated  at  the 
maritime  peace,  and  should  enjoy  a  neutrality,  in  the  event  of 
war ;  and,  finally,  that  they  should  come  to  a  friendly  under- 
standing respecting  the  interests  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  at  the 
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proper  season,  and  in  the  mode  most  compatible  tviih  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

The  First  Consul  immediately  despatched  his  aide-de-camp,- 
Caulaincourt,  to  St.  Petersburg,  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the 
young  emperor,  couched  in  delicate  and  courteous  terms,  in 
which  he  congratulated  him  on  the  peace  now  concluded,  com- 
municated to  him  with  a  sort  of  complacency,  a  multitude 
of  details,  and  appeared  as  if,  for  the  future,  he  was  willing  to 
unite  mutually  with  him  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  world.  M.  de  Caulaincourt  was  to  replace  Duroc,  (who 
had  returned  in  rather  too  much  haste  from  St.  Petersburg,) 
until  a  permanent  ambassador  should  be  appointed.  The  First 
Consul  had  sent  to  Duroc  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  with 
orders  to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  to  represent 
France  with  becoming  splendour.  This  letter  did  not  reach 
St.  Petersburg  until  after  the  departure  of  Duroc,  who  had  been 
induced  to  take  this  step  from  another  motive.  Alexander  had 
desired  an  invitation  to  be  sent  to  him  to  attend  at  his  coro- 
nation, but  M.  de  Panim  had  not  forwarded  this  invitation.  At 
a  later  period,  an  explanation  took  place  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  emperor,  irritated  at  his  orders  not  having  been  executed, 
ordered  ]\I.  de  Panim  to  retire  to  his  estate,  and  appointed  M.  de 
Kotschoubey,  one  of  the  members  of  his  secret  council,  in  his 
stead.  The  young  emperor  began  to  get  rid  of  the  men  who 
had  contributed  to  his  accession,  and  who  were  desirous  of  in- 
fluencing him,  in  favour  of  an  exclusively  English  course  of 
policy.  Every  thing  then  portended  an  amicable  state  of  re- 
lations with  Russia.  The  seductive  and  flattering  attentions  of 
the  First  Consul  only  contributed  to  render  this  result  the 
more  certain. 

These  various  treaties,  which  completed  the  pacification  of 
the  whole  world,  were  signed  about  the  same  time  as  the  pre- 
liminaries of  London.  Public  satisfaction  was  at  its  height, 
and  it  was  determined  to  give  a  grand  fete,  in  celebration  of  the 
general  peace.  It  was  fixed  for  the  18th  Brumaire.  A  better 
day  could  not  have  been  fixed  upon,  inasmuch  as  it  was  to  the 
Revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  that  all  these  brilliant  results 
were  to  be  ascribed.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent. He  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  IGth  Brumaire  (7th  of  No- 
vember), accompanied  by  a  greiit  number  of  his  countrymen. 
No  sooner  had  the  preliminaries  of  peace  been  subscribed, 
than  the  applications  to  M.  Otto  for  passports  for  France  in- 
creased to  a  surprising  degree.  Three  hundred  had  been 
transmitted  to  him.  These  were  not  sufficient;  it  was  found 
necessary  to  supply  him  with  an  unlimited  number.  Owners 
of  vessels,  with  the  object  of  despatching  them  for  French 
commodities,  and  of  importing  Englisli  goods  into  France, 
evinced  the  same  eagerness  to  obtain  safe-conducts.  All  these 
demands  were  granted  with  the   most  perfect  good-will,  and 
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the  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  re-established 
immediately,  with  incredible  promptitude  and  alacrity.  By  the 
ISth  Brumkire,  Paris  was  already  filled  with  English,  impatient 
to  visit  that  new  France,  which  had  become  suddenly  so  re- 
nowned, and  to  see,  above  all,  the  man  who  was  the  admiration 
of  England,  and  of  the  whole  world.  The  illustrious  Fox  was 
one  of  the  first  who  hastened  to  start  for  France.  On  the  day 
of  the  fete,  which  was  rendered  beautiful  by  the  peaceful  and 
profound  joy  which  reigned  throughout  all  classes  of  citizens, 
carriages  were  prohibited  from  passing  through  the  public 
streets.  An  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  lord  Cornwallis. 
The  crowd  opened,  and  gave  way  with  respect  to  the  honourable 
and  gallant  representative  of  the  British  nation,  who  had  just 
concluded  the  peace.  He  was  astonished  to  find  France  so 
very  different  from  the  hideous  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the 
French  emigrants  in  London.  All  his  countrymen  participated 
in  the  same  feehngs,  and  gave  expression  to  them  with  un- 
repressed  admiration. 

Whilst  this  fete  was  being  celebrated  at  Paris,  a  magnificent 
banquet  was  given  in  the  city  of  London,  and  there,  amid  the 
loudest  acclamations,  the  following  toasts  were  proposed  : 

"  The  King  of  Great  Britain  !" 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  '" 

"  To  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  !" 

"  To    THE    First   Consul,    Bonaparte,    and    to    the 

LIBERTY  AND  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  FrENCH  REPUBLIC  V 

Unanimous  and  vociferous  shouts  of  applause  accompanied 
this  last  toast. 

France  had  thus  concluded  peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
globe.  There  was  still  one  other  peace  to  establish,  a  peace 
fully  as  difficult  of  accomplishment  as  the  rest,  since  it  required 
quite  a  different  genius  to  that  which  commands  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  was  besides  still  more  desirable,  since  it  was  to  re- 
establish repose  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  union  in  the  hearts  of 
families.  This  peace  was  that  of  the  Republic  with  the  Church. 
The  moment  is  now  arrived,  to  recapitulate  the  difficult  nego- 
tiations which  were  in  train  with  the  representative  of  the  Holy 
See  upon  this  important  subject. 
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The  First  Consul  would  have  wished  that  the  anniversary  of 
the  18th  Brumaire,  dedicated  to  the  celebration  of  peace  betwefen 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  should  also  be  signalised  by  the 
reconciliation  of  France  with  the  Church.  He  had  made  every 
effort  in  order  that  the  negotiations  in  progress  with  the  Holy 
See  might  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  due  time,  in  order  to 
admit  of  religious  ceremonies  being  introduced  into  the  national 
rejoicings.  But  it  is  a  much  less  easy  matter  to  treat  with  the 
spiritual  power  than  with  the  temporal ;  the  winning  of  battles 
is  not  enough  for  the  purpose :  and  it  is  the  distinguished  pri- 
vilege of  the  human  mind  that  force  is  unable  to  overcome  its 
energies  unless  attended  by  persuasion. 

It  was  this  arduous  task  of  combining  persuasion  with  force, 
that  the  conqueror  of  Marengo  and  Rivoli  had  taken  in  hand 
with  reference  to  the  Roman  Church,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  it  and  the  French  Republic. 

As  we  have  already  so  often  said,  the  Revolution  had  fallen 
into  excess  in  many  things.  To  cause  it  to  retrograde  in  refer- 
ence to  these  matters  without  advancing  beyond  or  stopping 
short  of  the  desired  end,  was  a  legitimate  and  salutary  reaction, 
which  the  First  Consul  had  undertaken,  and  which,  at  the  time, 
he  managed  to  place  in  a  most  favourable  light  by  the  wisdom  and 
ability  he  employed  for  that  purpose.  Religion  was  evidently 
one  of  the  things  with  regard  to  \\hich  the  Revolution  had  ex- 
ceeded all  just  and  reasonable  bounds.  In  no  instance  was  the 
mischief  to  be  repaired  so  extensive  as  in  this. 

Under  the  old  monarchy  there  had  existed  a  powerful  clergy 
in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  soil,  men  Avho  did  not  con- 
tribute to  any  of  the  public  expenses,  who  gave  donations,  only 
at  their  pleasure,  to  the  royal  treasury,  who  \vere  a  constituted 
political  body,  and  who  formed  one  of  the  three  orders  which, 
in  the  States  General,  gave  expression  to  the  national  will.  The 
Revolution  had  swept  away  the  clergy  with  their  fortunes,  their 
influence,  and  their  privileges;  it  had  swept  them  away,  and 
with  them  the  nobility,  the  parliaments,  and  the  throne  itself. 
It  was  impossible  it  could  have  done  otherwise.     A  priesthood. 
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whose  members  were  Landed  proprietors,  and   endowed  with 
pohtical  power,  might  have  been  suitable  to  the  state  of  society 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  have  been  conducive  in  that  era  to  the 
spread  of  civilisation,  but  was  an  anomaly  in  the  eighteenth 
century.     The  Constituent  Assembly  had  done  well  in  abolish- 
ing such  a  priesthood,  and  in  substituting  for  it  a  clergy  who 
were  to  be  employed  in  religious  duties  alone,  and  who,  having 
no  participation  in  the  government  of  the  country,  were  to  be 
paid  by  fixed  stipends  in  lieu  of  rents  from  land.     But  it  was 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  the  Holy  See  to  accord  its  approbation 
to  such  changes.      Had  the  object  been  to  prevail   with  the 
supreme  pontiff,  the  government  should  have  stopped  when  they 
pensioned  the  clergy,  and  not  have  given  his  Holiness  a  legitimate 
pretext  for  saying,  that  they  attacked  religion  itself  in  all  that  it 
held  most  immutable  and  sacred.     The  Constituent  Assembly, 
impelled  by  that  taste  for  regularity  of  system,  so  natural  to  the 
minds  of  reformers,  did  not  hesitate  to  assimilate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church  s-overnment  to  that  of  the  State.     Some 
dioceses  were  too  extensive,  others  too  limited  ;  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  therefore,  wished  that  the  boundaries  of  the  eccle- 
siastical jui'isdictions  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  administrative,  and  created  one   diocese  for  each  depart- 
ment, and  as  it  made  all  civil  and  judicial  offices  elective,  it 
wished  to  make  the  ecclesiastical  office  elective  also.      This 
arrangement  appeared  to  it,  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  early  ages  of  the  primitive  church,  when  bishops 
were  chosen  by  their  flocks.     It  suppressed,  at  the  same  time, 
the  canonical  institution,  in   virtue   of  which  the  election  of 
bishops  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  on  this  basis  was 
raised  what  was  termed   the  civil  constitution  of    the  clergy. 
The  men  who  wrought  these  changes  were  actuated  by  the  most 
pious  intentions.     They  were  true  believers,  fervent  janscnists, 
but  narrow  in  their  views,  and  addicted  to  theological  casuistries; 
they  were  necessarily  dangerous  guides  in  the  conduct  of  hu- 
man aftairs.     To  make  their  fault  complete,  they  exacted  from 
the  French  clergy  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  civil  constitution,  a 
step  that  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  suggest  conscien- 
tious scruples  to  the  sincere,  and  a  pretext  to  the  ill-disposed 
among  the  clergy,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  to  schism.    Rome, 
already  aggrieved  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  throne,  was  soon  irri- 
tated by  the  prostration  of  the  altar.  She  interdicted  the  oath.  One 
section  of  the  clergy,  obedient  to  her  command,  refused  to  take 
it;  another  section  consented  to  it,  and  formed,  under  the  title 
of  sworn  [aasermetiti)  or  constitutional  clergy,  the  section  that 
was  recognised  by  tlie  State,  and  was  the  only  one  licensed  to 
perform  religious  duties.      Hitherto,  the  government  had  not 
proscribed    the    priests,  it  was   content   to   interdict  to  some 
the  administration  of  religious  rites,  and  to  invest  others  with 
that  privilege.     But  the  discarded  priests  were  generally  pre- 
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ferred  by  strict  Catholics ;  conscience  in  matters  of  rehgion  being 
susceptible,  easily  alarmed,  and,  above  all,  distrustful  of  power. 
It  inclined  to  those  ecclesiastics  who  were  believed  to  be  ortho- 
dox, and  who  seemed  to  be  persecuted.  It  held  aloof  instinc- 
tively from  those  whose  orthodoxy  was  doubted,  and  who  had 
the  countenance  of  government.  Thus  M'ere  there  at  the  same 
time  a  public  form  of  worship  and  a  clandestine  one,  the  latter 
having  more  followers  than  the  former.  The  party  opposed  to 
the  Revolution,  leaguing  with  the  religious  party,  so  outraged, 
succeeded  in  covering  religion  itself,  with  all  the  faults  of  the 
spirit  of  faction.  This  schism  led  to  the  horrors  of  a  frightful  civil 
war  in  La  Vendee.  The  revolutionary  government,  in  the  mean- 
time, was  not  idle,  it  did  not  stop  at  the  simple  prohibition  of 
ecclesiastical  functions,  but  proceeded  ere  long  to  persecution. 
It  proscribed  the  clergy,  and  transported  them.  Next  came 
the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  worship,  and,  in  their  stead,  the 
worship  of  the  Supreme  Being.  All  priests,  henceforward, 
sworn  or  unsworn,  were  treated  alike,  and  were  made  to  share 
the  same  death  of  the  scaffold  with  royahsts,  constitutionalists, 
girondins,  and  montagnards. 

Under  the  Directory  this  sanguinary  proscription  ceased.  A 
variable  line  of  policy,  at  one  time  inclining  to  indifference,  at 
another  to  rigour,  still  kept  the  proscribed  Church  in  a  state  of 
anxious  suspense.  The  First  Consul,  by  his  power,  and  by  the 
evidently  good  intentions  he  displayed  towards  repairing  the  mis- 
chief inflicted,  inspiring  with  confidence  those  who  had  suffered, 
on  whatever  ground  it  might  have  been,  recalled  the  ministers  of 
religion  from  their  hiding-places,  or  from  exile. 

Their  return,  however,  only  showed  the  schism  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  a  stronger  and,  perhaps,  a  more  disagreeable  light.  In 
order  to  do  away  with  the  difficulty  of  the  oath,  the  First  Consul 
ceased  to  exact  it,  substituting  for  it  a  simple  promise  of  submis- 
sion to  the  laws.  This  promise,  which  could  not  alarm  the  con- 
sciences of  the  priests,  induced  them  to  return,  but  had  added,  in 
a  manner,  new  divisions  to  those  already  in  existence,  by  creating 
amongst  the  clergy  an  additional  class. 

There  were  the  constitutional,  or  sworn  priests,  legally  invested 
■with  the  sacerdotal  functions,  and  in  possession  of  the  religious 
edifices,  which  had  been  restored  to  them  by  a  decree  of  the 
consuls.  There  were  the  unsworn  priests,  who,  having  always 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  and  after  having  lived  in  exile,  or  in 
prison,  re-appeared  in  great  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
sulate, who  officiated  in  private  houses,  and  proclaimed  the 
worship  as  performed  in  the  churches  to  be  uncanonical.  Those 
unsworn  priests  were  again  subdivided,  into  those  who  had 
not  given  the  promise,  and  those  who  had.  The  latter  were  not 
fully  approved  of  as  ortho(ipx.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Rome, 
but  out  of  deference  to  the  First  Consul  she  dechned  to  give 
any  explanation.    However,  cardinal  Maury,  who  had  withdrawn 
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to  the  States  of  the  Church,  where  he  had  been  created  bishop  of 
Montefiascone,  and  who  w^as  the  representative  of  the  royalist 
party  at  the  court  of  Rome,  not  wishing,  at  least  just  then,  to 
favour  the  submission  of  the  priests  to  the  new  government,  had 
given  his  own  interpretation  to  the  Pope's  silence,  and  forwarded 
disapproving  letters  to  France,  which  gave  fresh  life  to  conscien- 
tious scruples. 

The  priests  thus  divided  amongst  themselves  had,  each  party 
its  hierarchy.  The  constitutional  priests  obeyed  the  bishops 
elected  under  the  civil  constitution.  Some  of  these  having  died 
a  natural,  some  a  violent  death,  tlieir  places  were  tilled  up  by 
bishops,  who,  not  having  been  regularly  elected,  in  the  midst  of 
a  proscription,  which  struck  at  all  forms  of  worship  alike,  had 
usurped  their  powers,  or  had  procured  an  election  by  clandestine 
chapters,  religious  coteries,  destitute  of  any  authority,  legal  or 
moral.  Thus  the  powers  of  the  constitutional  bishops  them- 
selves, regarded  in  reference  to  the  civil  constitution,  w'ere  con- 
tested by  some  of  their  own  body,  and  stamped  with  discredit. 
Among  this  body  there  were  some  respectable  men,  but  in 
general  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  strictly  religious  por- 
tion of  the  community,  because  they  were  known  to  be  at  variance 
with  Rome,  and  because  they  had,  by  meddling  in  the  religious 
and  political  squabbles  of  the  day,  lowered  the  dignity  of  their 
sacred  calling.  Several  of  them  were  violent  declaimers  at  the 
clubs,  and  profligate  in  their  lives.  The  good  amongst  them  w^ere 
sincere  priests,  whom  jansenist  fury  had  driven  into  schism. 

The  so-called  orthodox  clergy  had  also  bishops  of  their  own, 
who  exercised  an  authority  less  public  but  more  real,  and  highly 
dangerous.  The  inisivorn  bisiiops  had  almost  all  emigrated. 
They  had  repaired  to  Italy,  to  Spain,  to  Germany,  the  greatest 
number,  however,  went  to  England,  whither  they  were  attracted 
by  the  subsidies  afforded  by  the  Britisli  government.  In  cor- 
respondence with  their  dioceses,  through  the  agency  of  grand- 
vicars,  chosen  by  themselves  and  approved  of  by  Rome,  they 
governed  tlieir  sees,  though  in  exile,  v\ith  the  feelings  that  exile 
inspires,  and  in  too  many  instances  for  the  benefit  of  the  ene- 
mies of  France.  Many  of  these  bishops  had  died  off  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  but  their  sees  were  all  filled  by  concealed 
administrators,  deriving  their  power  from  the  court  of  Rome. 

Thus  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  time-honoured  precau- 
tions of  the  Galilean  church,  that  of  administering  vacant  sees 
by  the  chapters,  and  not  by  the  agents  of  the  Holy  See,  com- 
pletely rendered  nugatory.  The  Galilean  church  was  thus 
stripped  of  its  independence,  for  it  fell  under  the  direct  control 
of  Rome,  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  governed  by  the  bishops 
implicated  in  the  emigration.  A  very  short  time  would  have 
sufficed,  on  the  demise  of  tiie  fewiremaining  emigrant  bishops, 
to  have  placed  the  entire  Galilean  church  under  ultramontane 
control. 
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There  are  men,  whom  the  moral  aspect  of  a  sociarcommunity, 
rent  by  sects  without  number,  affects  but  httle;  wlio  affirm  that 
the  government  should  either  treat  with  disdain,  as  foreign  to 
its  pohcy,  or  respect  as  sacred,  all  religious  dissidences  alike. 
There  are,  however,  grounds  which  forbid  the  exercise  of  such 
a  haughty  indifference,  to  wit,  when  society  is  thereby  disturbed, 
and  disorganisation  threatens  to  follow. 

Each  of  these  sections  of  the  clergy  endeavoured  to  establish  its 
power  over  the  consciences  of  the  faithful.  The  constitutional 
clergy  had  but  little  power,  they  were  merely  a  subject  of 
recrimination  for  the  Jacobins,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
declaring,  that  the  Revolution  was  at  all  points  sacrificed,  more 
esi^ecially  in  the  persons  of  the  very  priests  who  had  espoused 
its  cause.  In  this  pailicular,  however,  the  government  could 
have  no  power  to  dispose  of  religious  convictions  in  favour  of 
one  section  of  the  clergy  or  of  another.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
so-called  orthodox  clergy,  in  reference  to  their  flocks,  was  sub- 
versive of  all  established  order,  its  object  being  to  alienate 
from,  the  government  all  those  who,  wearied  by  civil  dissensions, 
were  inclined  to  rally  round  the  First  Consul,  and,  had  it  been 
possible  to  have  aroused  the  bad  passions  that  had  given  birth 
to  the  civil  war  in  La  Vendee,  once  more,  it  v/ould  have  done 
so.  Through  its  exertions,  that  country  was  still  harassed  by 
vague  distrust  and  discontent.  It  kept  the  south,  which  was  in 
a  less  settled  state  than  La  Vendee,  in  commotion  ;  and  in  the 
mountains  of  the  centre  of  France,  gathered  in  tumultuous 
crowds  the  population  around  the  orthodox  priests. 

On  every  side,  this  class  of  the  clergy  were  alarming  con- 
sciences and  disturbing  the  peace  of  families.  They  persuaded 
all  those  who  had  been  married  or  baptised  by  the  sworn  priests 
that  they  were  not  within  the  pale  of  the  true  Catholic  commu- 
nion, and  that  they  ought  to  be  rebaptised  and  remarried,  if  they 
wished  to  become  true  Christians,  or  abandon  the  state  of  con- 
cubinage in  which  they  were  living.  In  this  way  the  social 
position  of  families  was  made  questionable,  not  in  a  legal,  but 
in  a  religious  point  of  view.  There  were  more  than  10,000 
married  priests,  who,  hurried  away  by  the  vertigo  of  the  day,  or 
impelled  even  by  terror,  had  sought  in  marriage,  the  gi'atifica- 
tion  of  passions  which  they  were  unable  to  control ;  others,  an 
escape  from  the  scaffold,  which  they  purchased  by  the  abjura- 
tion of  their  vows.  They  had  become  fathers  of  numerous 
families,  for  whom  there  could  be  no  protection  from  public 
scorn,  so  long  as  the  pardon  of  the  Church  was  withheld  from 
them. 

The  purchasers  of  national  property,  a  class  for  whose  pro- 
tection the  government  felt  the  deepest  interest,  were  living  in 
a  state  of  oppression  and  anxiety.  Even  on  their  death-bed 
they  were  exposed  to  perfidious  suggestions,  and  threats  of 
eternal  damnation,  if  they  did  not  consent  to  such  arrangements 
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of  their  affairs  as  would  strip  them  of  all  they  possessed.  Con- 
fession thus  became  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
emigrant  priests,  for  attacking  the  rights  of  property  and  pubhc 
credit,  and,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  most  essential  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  namely,  the  inviolability  of  the  sale  of  national 
property.  State  policy  and  the  laws  were  alike  powerless  in 
dealin"-  with  evils  of  this  description.  These  were  disorders 
which  no  government  could  afford  to  look  on  with  indifference. 
When  religious  sects,  springing  up  and  spreading  over  a  vast 
soil,  like  that  of  America,  succeed  each  other  in  endless  variety, 
without  leaving  behind  them  any  thing  more  than  the  fleeting 
remembrance  of  ridiculous  inventions  or  indecent  practices,  one 
can  conceive  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  State  may  remain 
indifferent  and  inactive.  Society  presents  a  deplorable  moral 
aspect,  but  public  order  is  not  seriously  compromised.  But  it 
was  different  in  France  in  1801,  amidst  the  remnants  of  old 
French  society.  It  was  impossible,  without  incurring  the  greatest 
peril  to  intrust  the  cure  of  souls  to  inimical  factions.  It  w^ould 
have  been  wrong  to  leave  in  their  hands  the  torches  of  civil  war, 
■with  the  power  of  applying  them,  whenever  they  thought  proper, 
to  the  inflammable  materials  always  at  hand  in  La  Vendee, 
Brittany,  and  the  Cevennes.  It  would  never  do  to  allow  them 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  families,  to  besiege  the  bed  of  the  dying, 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  iniquitous  stipulations,  to  decry 
public  credit,  or,  in  a  word,  to  shake  the  tenure  of  one  entire 
class  of  property,  and  that  the  very  one  which  the  Revolution 
had  pledged  itself  to  maintain  for  ever  inviolable. 

The  First  Consul's  views  of  the  constitution  of  society  were 
too  just  and  too  jirofound  for  him  to  be  regardless  of  the  re- 
ligious disorders  of  France  at  this  period  ;  moreover,  he  had 
other  motives,  and  these  of  a  more  exalted  character,  than 
those  we  have  just  pointed  out,  for  interfering  ;  if  any  there 
can  be  more  exalted  than  pu1)lic  order  and  the  repose  of  families. 
There  must  be  a  religious  faith,  and  a  form  of  worship  in  every 
human  society.  Man,  thrown  into  the  midst  of  this  universe, 
without  knowing  whence  he  comes,  whither  he  goes,  why  he 
suflers,  or  even  why  he  exists,  what  rewards,  or  what  punish- 
ments Mill  attend  the  long  warfare  of  life — beset  by  the  contra- 
dictions of  his  fellow-mortals — some  aflirming,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  there  is  a  God,  the  great  and  intelligent  Author  of  all 
things  ;  and  some,  on  the  other,  averring  that  there  is  no  God ; 
one  man  maintaining  that  there  is  good  and  evil,  by  which  he 
is  to  regulate  his  conduct;  and  another,  that  there  is  neither 
good  nor  evil,  but  that  these  are  only  selfish  inventions  of  the 
powerful  of  the  earth :— man,  in  the  midst  of  these  contradictions, 
experiences  the  imperative,  the  irresistible  want,  in  relation  to 
all  these  objects,  of  adopting  a  fixed  and  unalterable  belief  on 
all  these  points.  Whetlicr  true  or  false,  subhme  or  ridiculous,  a 
religion  he  must  have.    Everywhere,  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries, 
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in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  ;  in  civilised  as  well  as  in 
barbarous  nations,  we  find  him  a  w^orshipper  at  some  altar,  be 
it  venerable,  degraded,  or  blood-stained.  Whenever  a  comitry 
is  without  an  established  form  of  belief,  a  thousand  sects, 
addicted  to  fierce  disputation,  as  in  America,  or  a  thousand 
shameful  superstitions,  as  in  China,  agitate  and  degrade  the 
human  mind  ;  or,  as  was  the  case  in  France  in  '93,  when 
a  passing  storm  swept  away  the  ancient  religion  of  the  land ; 
we  find  man,  who,  but  the  day  before,  abjured  for  ever  all 
belief,  belying  himself  by  the  mad  worship  of  the  goddess 
Reason,  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  the  reeking  scaffold, 
and  thus  proving  his  vow  to  have  been  as  vain  as  it  was 
impious.  To  judge  man,  then,  by  his  ordinary  and  invariable 
conduct,  he  has  need  of  a  religious  creed.  This  being  granted, 
what  can  be  more  desirable  for  a  civilised  community  than 
a  national  religion,  founded  on  the  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  in  conformity  with  pure  morality,  hallowed  by  time, 
and  which,  without  intolerance  or  persecution,  can  reunite, 
if  not  all,  at  least  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  at  the  foot 
of  an  ancient  and  venerated  altar.  Such  a  creed  cannot  be 
invented  ;  it  must  be  the  growth  of  ages.  A  sublime  philo- 
sopher may  found  a  new  philosophy,  which  will  shed  its 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men  in  the  age  over  which  he 
throws  lustre.  He  may  make  men  think,  but  he  cannot 
teach  them  to  believe.  A  warrior  covered  with  glory  may 
found  an  empire,  but  he  cannot  found  a  religion.  In  former 
times,  sages  and  heroes,  no  doubt,  have  been  able  to  en- 
slave the  minds  of  men,  and  impose  a  belief  upon  them,  by 
asserting  their  own  immediate  relation  with  Heaven.  In  mo- 
dern times,  the  founder  of  a  religion  would  be  looked  on  as  an 
impostor,  and,  whether  surrounded  by  terror,  like  Robespierre, 
or  by  glory,  like  young  Bonaparte,  his  scheme  would  end  in 
ridicule. 

There  was  no  need  to  invent  a  religion  in  1800.  A  pure, 
moral,  ancient  belief  was  in  existence;  it  was  the  old  religion  of 
Christ — the  work  of  God,  according  to  some — of  man,  according 
to  others;  but,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  profound  work  of  a 
sublime  reformer — of  a  reformer  commented  on,  during  eighteen 
centuries,  by  councils,  which  consisted  of  assemblies  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  their  time,  who  discussed,  under  the 
title  of  heresies,  all  systems  of  philosophy ;  adopting,  on  each 
of  the  grand  problems  of  human  destiny,  opinions  the  most 
plausible,  and  most  suitable  to  society,  and  adopting  those 
opinions  by,  what  might  be  termed,  a  majority  of  the  human 
race  ;  thus,  finally,  producing  that  body  of  unvarying  doctrine, 
known  by  the  name  of  Catholic  Unity — a  doctrine,  before 
which  the  mighty  genius  of  a  Bossuet  and  of  a  Leibnitz,  after 
having  long  investigated  all  the  codes  of  philosophy,  had  humbly 
prostrated  itself.     That  religion  still  existed,  whose  sway  had 
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extended  over  all  civilised  nations,  had  formed  their  morals, 
had  inspired  their  songs,  had  furnished  subjects  for  their  poetry, 
their  pictures,  their  statues ;  whose  impress  stamped  all  their 
rational  recollections,  and  whose  sign  was  emblazoned  on  their 
banners,  whether  victorious  or  vanquished.  It  had  disappeared 
for  a  time,  during  a  wild  tempest  of  the  human  mind,  but  that 
tempest  passed,  and  a  want  of  religious  faith  being  again  felt, 
it  was  found  lurking  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart — the  natural 
and  indispensable  creed  of  France  and  of  Europe. 

What  was  more  obviously  necessary,  in  1800,  than  to  raise  up 
once  more  the  altar  of  St.  Louis,  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Clovis, 
which  had  for  a  brief  space  been  overturned.  General  Bona- 
parte, who  would  have  been  ridiculous  had  he  set  up  for  a  pro- 
phet, or  the  messenger  of  Heaven,  was  in  the  position  assigned 
to  him  by  Providence,  for  raising  up  again  this  venerable  altar 
with  his  victorious  hands,  and  leading  back  to  its  sanctuary  by 
his  example,  the  people  that  had  for  a  time  wandered  from  it. 
And  nothing  less  than  the  brilliancy  of  his  glory  would  have 
sufficed  for  such  a  task.  Men  of  great  genius,  not  only  among 
philosophers,  but  among  kings — Frederick  and  Voltaire — had 
cast  contempt  on  the  Catholic  religion,  and  by  their  example 
gave  rise  to  the  scoffs  and  railleries  of  half  a  century.  General 
Bonaparte,  who  in  mind  was  the  equal  of  Voltaire,  while  he 
eclipsed  Frederick  in  glory,  was  the  only  man  capable,  by  his 
example  and  deference,  of  silencing  the  jeers  of  the  last  century. 

On  this  subject  the  slightest  doubt  never  entered  his  thoughts. 
The  two-fold  motive  of  re-establishing  order  in  the  State  and  in 
private  families,  and  of  supplying  the  moral  want  of  souls,  had 
inspired  him  with  the  firm  resolution  of  re-establishing,  on  its 
ancient  basis,  the  Catholic  religion,  shorn,  however,  of  its  former 
political  attributes,  for  he  looked  on  these  as  incompatible  with 
the  present  pliasis  of  French  society.  With  such  motives  to 
guide  him, is  it  necessary  that  we  should  stop  to  inquire,  whether 
he  acted  through  the  inspiration  of  religious  faith,  or  through 
policy  or  ambition  ?  Let  it  suffice,  that  he  acted  through  wis- 
dom, or  in  other  words,  through  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  The  rest  is  a  mystery,  which  curiosity,  always  natural, 
when  the  conduct  of  a  great  genius  is  to  be  scanned,  may  try  to 
penetrate,  but  which  matters  but  little  in  reality. 

In  this  respect,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  moral 
constitution  of  general  l3onaparte  inclined  him  to  religious  ideas. 
It  is  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  understanding 
that  intelligence  of  mind  can  comprehend  the  beauties  of  crea- 
tion. Intellect  may  perceive  a  plan  in  the  vast  universe,  but  it 
requires  greatness  of  soul  to  l)ehold  God  througli  His  Avorks. 
General  Bonaparte  took  pleasure  in  discussing  philosophical 
and  religious  subjects  with  Monge,  Lagrange,  La  Place,  men 
of  erudition,  whom  he  honoured  and  esteemed,  and  often  em- 
barrassed them  in  their  incredulity  by  the  clearness  and  original 
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vigour  of  his  arguments.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  brought 
up  in  an  uncultivated  and  religious  country,  under  the  eyes  of  a 
pious  mother,  the  sight  of  an  old  Catholic  altar  awakened 
in  him  the  recollections  of  childhood  ;  always  so  powerful  in  a 
sensitive  and  great  imagination. 

As  to  ambition,  which  some  detractors  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  saying  was  his  sole  motive  in  this  matter,  he  had  none 
other  at  the  time  than  to  do  good  in  all  things,  and,  doubtless, 
he  is  to  be  excused,  if  he  foresaw  that  an  augmentation  of 
power,  would  reward  the  accomplishment  of  this  good  work. 
What  more  noble,  more  legitimate  ambition  can  there  be  than 
that  which  seeks  to  found  its  dominion  by  satisfying  the  true 
necessities  of  a  nation  ?  The  path  that  he  had  traced  out  for 
himself,  apparently  an  easy  one,  since  it  led  to  the  relief  of  an 
evident  public  want,  was  nevertheless  bestrewed  M^th  thorns. 
The  men  who  surrounded  him,  almost  without  exception,  were 
disinclined  from  establishing  the  old  religion,  they  were  men, 
who,  whether  as  magistrates,  soldiers,  or  cultivators  of  litera- 
ture or  science,  had  been  the  founders  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  true  and  steadfast  defenders  of  that  now  vilified  Revolution, 
and  those  wdth  whom  it  was  necessary  to  complete  it,  by 
repairing  its  faults,  and  consecrating  definitively  its  reasonable 
and  legitimate  results.  The  First  Consul  was  thus  constrained 
to  run  counter  to  his  colleagues,  his  supporters,  and  his  friends. 
These  men,  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  moderate  revolutionary 
party,  had  not,  like  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just,  shed  human 
blood,  and  there  was  no  difiiculty  in  their  disavowing  any  parti- 
cipation in  the  violent  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  but  they  had 
been  involved  in  the  errors  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
had  exhibited  an  indecent  levity  in  repeating  the  witticisms 
of  Voltaire,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  make  them  acknowledge 
that  they  had  misconceived  the  most  exalted  truths  of  social 
order.  Men  of  learning,  like  La  Place,  Lagrange,  and  parti- 
cularly Monge,  told  the  First  Consul  that  he  was  about  to 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Rome,  the  dignity  of  his  government 
and  of  the  age.  M.  Roederer,  the  most  hot-headed  royalist  of 
the  day,  he  who  would  have  monarchy  to  be  restored  in  its 
most  complete  form,  and  as  speedily  as  possible,  looked,  how- 
ever, with  pain  on  the  project  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  form 
of  w'orship.  M.  de  Talleyrand  himself,  the  assiduous  promoter 
of  every  measure  which  could  approximate  the  present  to  the 
past,  and  France  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  he,  the  coadjutor  in 
chief,  and  a  usefvil  and  zealous  coadjutor  he  was,  in  bringing 
about  the  general  peace,  looked,  nevertheless,  coldly  enough  on 
what  was  commonly  called  the  religious  peace.  He  was  cer- 
tainly averse  to  further  persecution  of  the  priests,  but  galled  by 
recollections  which  came  home  to  himself,  he  was  not  at  all 
desirous  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  Catholic  church, 
with  its  rules   and    discipline.     The  companions   in  arms    of 
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general  Bonaparte,  the  generals  who  had  fought  under  his  com- 
mand, most  of  whom  had  never  received  the  rudiments  of  a 
liberal  education,  who  had  been  brought  up  amidst  the  vulgar 
jests  of  the  camp,  or  some  of  them  amidst  the  declamations  of 
the  clubs,  were  all  repugnant  to  the  restoration  of  worship. 
Although  covered  with  glory,  they  seemed  to  apprehend  that 
the  shaft  of  ridicule  might  reach  them  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
Lastlv,  the  brothers  of  the  First  Consul,  associating  much  with 
the  literati  of  the  day,  Avho  were  still  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  last  century,  feared,  for  the  sake  of  their  brother's 
power,  every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  serious  oppo- 
sition; and  not  being  able  to  see,  that  beyond  the  selfish,  and, 
by  no  means  enlightened,  resistance  of  those  that  had  access  to 
the  government,  there  existed  a  real  want,  which  was  already 
felt  by  the  populace,  dissuaded  him  strongly  from  what  they 
considered  an  imprudent  or  premature  reaction. 

Thus  was  the  First  Consul  beset  with  counsels  of  every  sort. 
Some  advised  him  not  to  meddle  in  religious  matters,  to  limit 
himself  to  rescinding  the  persecution  against  the  priests,  and  to 
leave  the  sworn  and  unsworn  clergy  to  settle  their  own  dif- 
ferences amongst  themselves.  Others,  seeing  the  danger  of 
indifference  and  inaction,  pressed  him  to  take  opportunity  by 
the  forelock  and  make  himself  the  head  of  a  French  church, 
and  not  leave,  any  longer,  the  immense  influence  of  religion  in 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  authority.  Others,  in  fine,  proposed  to 
him  to  urge  France  to  Protestantism,  saying,  that  if  he  set  the 
example  by  becoming  a  Protestant,  she  would  eagerly  follow 
the  example. 

The  First  Consul  resisted  these  vulgar  counsels  w^lth  all  the 
force  of  his  reasoning  and  of  his  eloquence.  He  had  collected 
for  his  own  reading  a  library  of  religious  books,  consisting  of 
not  many  volumes,  but  well  chosen,  for  the  most  part  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  above  all,  to  the  relations  of 
the  Church  with  the  State  ;  he  had  caused  the  Latin  works  of 
Bossuet  on  this  subject  to  be  translated  for  him ;  these  he  used 
to  read  with  avidity  in  the  brief  intervals  allowed  him  from  the 
duties  of  business,  and  his  genius  supplying  what  he  was 
unacquainted  with,  as  it  did  in  drawing  up  the  Civil  Code,  he 
astonished  every  one  by  the  justness,  extent,  and  variety  of  his 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  forms  of  worship.  According  to 
his  habit,  when  a  thought  took  possession  of  his  mind,  he  dis- 
cussed it  daily  with  his  colleagues,  his  ministers,  the  Council  of 
State,  or  the  Legislative  Body,  with  all  men,  in  fact,  whose 
opinion  he  thought  it  useful  to  reform.  lie  refuted  in  succes- 
sion the  erroneous  systems  proposed  to  him,  and  did  so  in 
arguments  distinct,  clear,  and  decisive. 

To  the  system  of  not  at  all  interfering  in  religious  matters, 
he  re])lied,  that  the  iiidiflference  so  prosingly  talked  of  by  certain 
disdainful  wiseacres,  was  of  little  account  with  a  people  whom 
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they  had  seen  very  lately,  for  instance,  take  forcible  possession 
of  a  church  and  threaten  to  pillage  it,  because  the  remains  of 
an  actress,  admired  by  the  public,  had  l)een  refused  Christian 
burial.      How,   he   asked,   could  he   remain   indifferent  in   a 
country  which,  with  the  pretensions  of  being  indifferent,  was  so 
little  so.     "  Besides,"  asked  the  First  Consul,  "  how  can  I  avoid 
interfering,  when  the  sworn  and  unsworn  priests  are  contending 
with  each  other  for  the  rehgious  edifices,  and  coming  incessantly 
to  call  on  the  government  for  its  intervention  in  ejecting  those 
in  possession  and  putting  their  opponents  in  their  places  }"  He 
asked  what  course  they  would  have  him  to  pursue,  when  the 
constitutional  clergy,   already   but  little   attended   to   by  the 
rehgious  portion  of  the  community,  should  be  entirely  aban- 
doned by  it, — and  that  the  clergy  who  had  refused  the  oath,  the 
only  section  hearkened  to  and  followed,  should  have,  exclusively, 
the  entire  privilege  of  performing  worship, — as  they  were  having  in 
a  great  measure  already, — and  should  continue  such  performance 
amidst  clandestine  congregations?    Would  it  not  be  imperative 
to  restore  the  temporal  part  of  worship  to  those  who  were  able 
to  conquer  the  spiritual  part?     And  would  not  that  be  inter- 
fering ?     And  then  the  priests,  whose  endowments  in  lands  the 
Revolution  had  seized  on,  should  have  wherewithal  to  live; 
and  for  that  purpose  they  should  be  placed  on  the  list  of  pen- 
sioners in  the  State  Budget,  or  be  allowed  to  organise,  under 
the  head  of  voluntary  contributions,  a  large  system  of  impost, 
the  produce  of  which  M^ould  amount  to  a  sum  of  30,000,000  or 
40,000,000  francs  (between  1,200,000  and  1,600,000/.  sterling), 
the  distribution  of  which  would  belong  to  themselves  alone, 
perhaps  to  a  foreign  power;  and  possibly  might  be  employed 
one  day  or  another,  without  the  knowledge  of  government,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  civil  war  in  La  Vendee. 
In  whatever  way  the  subject  be  viewed,  the  government  would 
be  soon  compelled,  in  spite  of  itself,  to  take  an  active  part, 
either  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  or  for  the  disposal  of 
the  houses  of  worship,  either  in  pensioning  the  priests,  or  in 
watching  their  mode  of  exacting  payment. 

It  would  thus  have  all  the  responsibility  of  government, 
without  its  advantages,  without  being  able  (which  it  would  be 
by  a  prudent  arrangement  with  the  Holy  See  for  securing  to 
itself  the  religious  administration)  to  bring  back  the  clergy  to 
the  government,  and  enlist  them  in  the  work  of  reparation,  to 
re-estabhsh  repose  in  famihes,  to  tranquilhse  the  dying,  the 
possessors  of  national  property,  the  married  priests,  &c.,  iu 
fact,  all  parties  compromised  by  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
lie  volution. 

Inaction,  then,  according  to  the  First  Consul,  was  only  a 
mere  dream,  besides  being  a  subterfuge  resorted  to  by  men  who 
had  no  practical  notion  of  the  rationale  of  government. 

As  to   the  idea  of  creating  a  French  church  independent  of 
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all  foreign  supremacy,  like  the  Church  of  England,  and  having, 
in  place  of  a  spiritual  foreign  head,  a  temporal  one  located  at 
Paris,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  government  itself,  in 
other  words,  the  First  Consul  looked  on  it  to  be  as  vain  as 
it  was  contemptible.  What !  he,  a  warrior,  wearing  sword  and 
spurs,  and  doing  battle,  to  become  the  head  of  a  church,  a  sort 
of  Pope,  regulating  church  discipline  and  dogma !  But  it  was 
sought  to  render  him  as  odious  as  Robespierre,  the  inventor  of 
the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  as  ridiculous  as  Lare- 
velliere-Lepeaux,  the  inventor  of  the  theophilanthropia !  Who, 
in  that  case,  were  to  be  his  followers  ?  Who  were  to  constitute 
his  flock  of  the  faithful?  He  could  not,  assuredly,  expect  it 
would  consist  of  the  orthodox  Christians,  to  which  class  the 
majority  of  Catholics  belonged,  and  who  had  an  aversion  from 
following  excellent  priests  who  had  no  other  fault  than  that  of 
having  taken  an  oath  imposed  on  them  by  the  laws.  The  only 
followers  he  could  hope  to  have,  then,  would  be  a  few  bad 
priests,  a  few  monks  who  had  run  away  from  their  convents, 
and  were  frequenters  of  the  clubs,  who,  having  led  dissolute 
lives  iDefore,  wished  to  lead  them  still,  while  they  waited  for 
the  head  of  the  new  church  to  grant  permission  to  the  priests 
to  marry  !  He  could  not  even  hope  to  count  among  his  flock 
the  abbe  Gregoire,  who,  while  he  demanded  a  return  to  the 
primitive  church,  held  out  for  remaining  in  communion  with 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter !  He  could  not  even  hope  to  have 
Larevelliere-Lepeaux,  who  wanted  to  confine  religious  worship 
to  a  few  hymns,  and  to  a  few  flowers  strewed  upon  an  altar ! 
Was  such  the  church  of  which  they  wanted  to  make  him 
the  head !  Was  that  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  conqueror 
of  Marengo  and  Rivoli,  the  restorer  of  social  order !  Yet 
was  this  project  proposed  to  him  by  the  jealous  supporters  of 
liberty !  But  supposing  that  the  project  might  succeed,  whicli, 
by  the  way,  was  impossible,  and  that  to  his  already  immense 
temporal  power  the  First  Consul  should  unite  the  spiritual 
power ;  he  would  become  the  most  formidable  of  tyrants,  and  be 
master  of  l)oth  body  and  soul  in  as  great  a  degree  as  the  sultan 
of  Constantinople,  who  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  head  of  the 
state,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  religion.  jNIoreover,  the  hypo- 
thesis was  a])surd  ;  he  would  be  a  tyrant,  open  to  derision,  for  he 
could  succeed  only  in  producing  a  schism,  the  most  silly  of  all. 
He,  whose  wish  was  to  be  the  pacificator  of  France  and  of  the 
world,  to  terminate  all  political  and  religious  divisions,  was  he  to 
become  the  originator  of  a  new  schism,  a  little  more  absurd,  and 
not  less  dangerous,  than  the  preceding  ones  !  "  Yes !  doubtless," 
said  the  First  Consul,  "  a  Pope  I  must  have,  but  he  nmst  be  a 
Pope  who  will  approximate  men's  minds  to  each  other  instead 
of  creating  divisions,  who  will  reunite  them  and  give  them  to 
the  government  sprung  from  the  Revolution,  as  a  price  for  the 
protection  that  he  shall  have  obtained  from  it.     And  for  this 
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purpose  I  must  have  the  true  Pope,  the  Cathohc  ApostoHc  and 
lloman  Pope,  whose  seat  is  at  the  Vatican.  With  the  French 
armies  and  some  deference,  I  shall  always  be  sufficiently  his 
master.  When  I  shall  raise  up  the  altars  again,  when  I  shall 
protect  the  priests,  when  I  shall  feed  them  and  treat  them  as 
Tministers  of  religion  deserve  to  be  treated  in  every  country,  he 
will  do  what  I  shall  ask  of  him,  through  the  interest  which  he 
will  have  in  the  general  tranquillity.  He  will  calm  men's  minds, 
reunite  them  under  his  hand,  and  place  them  under  mine. 
Short  of  this,  there  is  only  a  continuation  and  an  aggravation 
of  the  desolating  schism  which  is  preying  on  us,  and  for  me  an 
immense  and  indelible  ridicule." 

As  to  the  idea  of  urging  France  to  Protestantism,  it  appeared 
to  the  First  Consul  more  than  ridiculous,  it  was  odious  to 
him.  In  the  first  place,  he  thought  he  could  not  succeed  any 
better  by  it.  In  his  opinion  persons  were  wrong  in  fancying 
that  in  France  one  could  do  whatever  one  Avished.  It  was  an 
error  by  no  means  creditable  to  those  who  committed  it,  for  they 
were  supposing  France  to  be  without  conscience  and  without 
opinion.  He,  himself,  said  some,  could  do  whatever  he  wished; 
"  Yes,"  replied  he, "  but  only  with  regard  to  the  real  and  sensibly 
felt  wants  of  France."  She  had  been  in  deep  disquiet,  and  he  had 
brought  her  to  the  most  perfect  calm ;  he  had  found  her  a  prey 
to  anarchists,  who  no  longer  knew  how  to  defend  her  again^ 
foreign  aggression,  and  he  had  dispersed  these  anarchists,  re-es- 
tablished order,  and  driven  far  from  their  frontiers  the  Austrians 
and  the  Russians;  given  the  peace  for  .which  she  was  so  eager ;  he 
had  put  an  end,  in  a  word,  to  the  scandals  of  a  weak  and  licentious 
government :  was  it  so  very  astonishing  that  he  should  have  been 
allowed  to  do  such  things  ?  Again,  quite  recently,  the  opposers 
of  the  tribunal  had  wished  to  refuse  him  the  means  of  clearins: 
the  high  roads  of  the  brigands  who  infested  them  !  Yet,  witJi  that 
fact  before  them,  persons  pretended  that  he  could  do  whatever 
he  pleased  !  It  was  an  error.  He  had  power  according  to  the 
wants  and  the  opinions  at  the  time  predominant  in  France,  but 
nothing  more.  He  could  use  it  better,  more  strenuously,  than 
another,  but  he  should  be  powerless  against  the  actual  move- 
ment of  opinion.  This  movement  inclined  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  all  things  essential  to  society:  religion  was  the  first. 
*'  I  am  very  powerful  at  present,"  exclaimed  the  First  Consul; 
*'  what  then  ?  were  I  to  wish  to  change  the  old  religion  of  France, 
she  would  setherself  against  me,  and  conquer  me.  Do  you  know 
when  the  country  was  hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion  ?  It  was 
when  the  government,  in  coalition  with  it,  used  to  burn  books 
and  send  to  the  wheel  the  Callas  and  the  Labarres  ;  but,  rely  on 
it,  were  I  to  become  the  enemy  of  Religion,  the  whole  country 
would  join  her.  I  should  change  the  indifferent  into  believers, 
into  sincere  Catholics.  I  should,  perhaps,  be  a  little  less  jeered 
for  wishing  to  urge  on  to  Protestantism  than  if  I  set  myself  up  as 
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patriarch  of  a  Galilean  Church,  but  I  should  soon  become  the 
object  of  public  hatred.  Is  Protestantism  the  old  religion  of 
France?  Is  it  the  religion  which,  after  long  civil  wars,  after  a 
thousand  fights,  has  triumphed  lastingly,  as  most  suitable  to  the 
manners,  to  the  genius  of  our  nation  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that 
it  is  violence  to  impose  one's  opinions  on  a  people  instead  of 
their  own,  to  create  for  them  tastes,  usages,  even  recollections 
•which  they  have  not.  The  principal  charms  of  a  religion  are  its 
recollections.  For  my  part,"  said  the  First  Consul,  one  day  to 
one  of  those  with  whom  he  was  in  conversation,  "when  at  Mal- 
maison,  I  never  hear  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  without  emotion;  and  what  emotion  could  be 
created  in  France  by  Protestant  meeting-houses,  which  were  not 
frequented  in  childhood,  and  whose  cold  and  stern  aspect  so 
badly  accords  with  the  manners  of  our  nation !  It  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  dependent  on  a  foreign 
head.  It  is  ah  error.  Everywhere,  and  for  all  things,  there  must  be 
a  head.  There  is  no  institution  more  to  be  admired  than  that 
which  maintains  unity  in  faith,  and  prevents,  at  least  as  much  as 
is  possible,  religious  dissensions.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
odious  than  a  crowd  of  sects  disputing  with  one  another,  inter- 
changing invectives,  coming  to  open  contention  with  arras  in 
their  hands,  if  they  be  in  their  first  excitement,  or,  if  they  have 
got  the  habit  of  living  together,  looking  at  each  other  v/ith  a 
jealous  eye,  forming  in  the  State  coteries  which  stand  by  one 
another,  urge  on  their  partisans,  keep  aloof  those  of  rival  sects, 
and  give  the  government  embarrassments  of  every  sort.  The 
bickerings  of  sects  are  the  most  insupportable  that  I  know  of. 
Dispute  is  the  province  of  science;  it  animates  it,  sustains  it,  and 
leads  it  to  discoveries.  To  what  does  dispute  in  religious  matters 
lead,  if  not  to  uncertainty  and  to  the  destruction  of  all  faith  ? 
^Moreover,  when  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  directed  to  theologi- 
cal controversies,  these  controversies  are  so  absorbing  that  they 
turn  the  thoughts  of  man  from  all  useful  research.  Seldom  do 
you  find  combined  together  great  theological  controversy  with 
great  mental  operations.  Religious  quarrels  are  either  cruel  and 
sanguinary,  or  dry,  barren,  and  bitter ;  there  are  none  more 
odious  than  they.  Inquiry  in  regard  to  science,  faith  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  that  is  the  true,  the  useful  course.  The  insti- 
tution which  maintains  unity  of  faith,  that  is  to  say  the  Pope 
as  guardian  of  Catholic  unity,  is  an  admirable  institution.  The 
reproach  of  being  a  foreign  sovereign  is  made  against  this  head 
of  the  Church.  True,  he  is  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  we  ought 
to  thank  Heaven  for  it.  What !  in  the  same  country  can  one 
picture  to  himself  a  like  authority  conjoined  with  the  government 
of  tlie  State?  United  to  the  government,  this  authority  would 
be  the  despotism  of  the  sultans  ;  were  it  separate  from,  perhaps 
hostile  to  the  government,  it  would  produce  a  frightful,  an  in- 
tolerable rivalry.     The  Pope  is  outside  Paris,  and  well  it  is  so; 
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he  is  neither  at  Madrid  nor  at  Vienna,  and  that  is  why  we  bear 
with  his  spiritual  authority.  Vienna  and  Madrid  congratulate 
themselves  for  the  same  reason.  Do  you  imagine  that  if  he 
were  at  Paris  the  Viennese  or  Spaniards  would  consent  to  re- 
ceive his  decisions  ?  We  are  then  lucky  that  he  is  not  a  resident 
amongst  us,  and  that,  while  residing  away  from  us,  he  does  not 
take  up  liis  abode  amongst  rivals ;  that  he  dv\'ells  in  that  old 
Rome,  far  from  the  hand  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  far  from 
that  of  the  kings  of  France,  or  the  kings  of  Spain,  holding  the 
balance  between  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  inclining  always  a  little 
to  the  side  of  the  strongest,  but  he  soon  recovers  his  attitude,  if 
the  stronger  becomes  an  oppressor.  Centuries  have  brouglit 
this  about,  and  have  done  it  well.  For  the  government  of 
souls,  it  is  the  most  beneficent  institution  imaginable.  I 
do  not,"  added  the  First  Consul,  "  maintain  these  opinions 
through  the  positiveness  of  a  devotee,  but  from  reason. 
Hear  me !"  said  he  one  day  to  Monge,  whom  he  esteemed 
most  highly  among  the  savaus  of  the  day,  and  whom  he  had 
constantly  with  him,  "  religion  such  as  mine  is  very  simple. 
I  look  at  this  universe,  so  vast,  so  complex,  so  magnificent, 
and  I  say  to  myself,  that  it  cannot  be  the  result  of  chance,  but 
the  work,  however  intended,  of  an  unknown  Omnipotent  Being, 
as  superior  to  man  as  the  universe  is  to  the  finest  machines  of 
human  invention.  Search,  Monge,  obtain  the  assistance  of  your 
friends,  the  mathematicians  and  the  philosophers,  you  will  not 
find  a  more  powerful  or  a  more  decisive  argument,  and  what- 
ever you  may  do  to  oppose  it,  you  will  not  weaken  it.  But 
this  truth  is  too  succinct  for  man  ;  he  wishes  to  know  regard- 
ing himself,  regarding  his  future,  a  crowd  of  secrets  which  the 
universe  does  not  disclose.  Allow  religion  to  tell  him  aU 
which  he  feels  the  want  of  knowing,  and  respect  her  disclosures. 
It  is  true,  that  what  one  class  of  religionists  advance  is  contra- 
dicted by  others.  For  my  part,  T  come  to  conclusions  different 
from  those  of  M.  de  Volney.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  different 
religions  which  naturally  contradict  each  other,  he  draws  a  con- 
clusion against  all ;  he  puts  forw^ard  that  all  are  bad.  Now  I 
should  rather  find  them  all  good,  all,  at  bottom,  say  the  same 
thing.  They  are  wrong  only  when  they  wish  to  proscribe  each 
other ;  but  that  is  what  must  be  hindered  by  good  laws.  The 
Catholic  religion  is  that  of  our  country,  that  in  which  we 
were  born;  she  has  a  government  profoundly  constructed, 
which  obviates  disputes  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  obviate  the 
tendency  of  man  to  disputation;  that  government  is  away  from 
Paris,  and  we  should  felicitate  ourselves  that  it  is  so  ;  it  is  not 
at  Vienna,  it  is  not  at  Madrid,  it  is  at  Rome,  and  therefore 
should  be  acceptable.  If,  next  after  the  institution  of  the 
papacy,  there  be  any  thing  approaching  it  in  perfection,  it  is 
the  relation  to  the  Holy  See  of  the  GaUican  church,  subject  to 
it;  yet  independent  of  it,  at  one  and  the  same  time.     Catholic 
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unity  and  Bossuet's  articles  form,  conjoined,  the' true  form  of 
reliaious  government.  It  is  that  which  we  must  re-estabhsh. 
As  to  Protestantism,  it  has  a  right  to  the  most  firm  protection 
of  government :  those  who  profess  it  have  an  absolute  right  to 
an  equal  share  in  social  advantages  ;  but  it  is  not  the  religion  of 
France.  Ages  have  decided  on  it.  If  you  propose  to  the 
government  to  make  it  prevail,  you  propose  an  act  of  violence 
and  an  impossibility.  Besides,  what  is  more  hideous  than 
schism  ?  What  can  weaken  a  nation  more  ?  Of  all  civil  wars, 
which  penetrates  the  heart  most  deeply;  which  troubles 
families  the  most  painfully ;  it  is  a  religious  war.  We  must 
put  an  end  to  that.  We  are  at  peace  with  Europe;  let  us 
maintain  it  as  long  as  we  shall  be  able,  but  religious  peace  is 
the  most  urgent  of  all.  That  being  concluded,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  apprehend.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Europe  will  let  us 
remain  long  in  tranquillity,  or  that  she  will  be  satisfied  to  see 
us  always  as  powerful  as  we  are  ;  but,  when  France  shall  be 
united  as  one  man,  when  the  Vendeans  and  the  Bretons  shall 
march  in  our  armies  with  the  men  of  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and 
Franche  Comte,  we  shall  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  Eu- 
rope, were  she  to  come  against  us  with  all  her  combined 
powers." 

Such  were  the  conversations  held  daily  by  the  First  Consul 
with  his  intimate  advisers,  with  MM.  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun, 
who  were  of  his  opinion,  with  MM.  de  Talleyrand,  Fouche, 
Rcfiderer,  who  were  of  contrary  opinions  to  his,  with  a  crowd  of 
members  of  the  Coiincil  of  State  and  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
whose  ideas  in  general  differed  from  his.  In  these  discussions, 
he  spoke  with  unexampled  warmth  and  perseverance  of  pur- 
pose. He  saw  nothing  more  useful,  more  urgent,  than  to  put 
an  end  to  religious  diflferences,  and  applied  himself  to  it  with 
that  ardour  which  he  displayed  in  things  that  he  looked  on  as 
of  pre-eminent  importance. 

He  had  decided  on  his  plan,  Avhich  was  simple,  wisely  con- 
ceived, and  which  has  been  successful  in  terminating  the  reli- 
gious differences  of  France ;  for  the  unhappy  disputes,  which 
the  First  Consul,  when  emperor,  had  at  a  later  period  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  occurred  between  him,  the  Pope,  and  the 
bishops,  and  never  affected  the  religious  peace  re-established 
amongst  the  people.  There  never  spruno-  up  again  into  exist- 
ence, even  when  the  Pope  was  a  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau,  two 
forms  of  worship,  two  sections  of  clergy,  or  two  classes  of  the 
faithful. 

The  First  Consul  formed  the  project  of  reconciling  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Roman  Church,  by  treating  with  the  Holy 
See,  on  the  very  basis  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Revo- 
lution. No  longer  was  there  to  be  a  clergy  endowed  with  poli- 
tical power;  no  longer  a  clergy  having  landed  property;  the 
thing  would  have  been  anomalous  in  1800.     A  clergy  solely  de- 
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voted  to  the  performance  of  worship,  paid  by  a  stipend  from  the 
government,  appointed  by  it,  and  the  appointment  ratified  by 
the  Pope  ;  a  new  revision  of  the  dioceses,  which  were  to  consist 
of  sixty  sees,  instead  of  the  158  that  formerly  existed  on 
the  territory  of  okl  and  new  France ;  the  regulation  of  the  forms 
of  worship  transferred  to  the  civil  authority,  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  clergy  to  the  Council  of  State,  instead  of  the  parlia- 
ments, since  abolished — such  was  the  plan  of  the  First  Consul. 
It  was  the  chief  constitution  decreed  in  1790,  with  modifica- 
tions that  would  render  it  acceptable  to  Rome ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  bishops  nominated  by  the  government,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Pope,  in  place  of  bishops  elected  by  their  flocks,  together 
with  a  general  promise  of  submission  to  the  laws,  instead  of  the 
oath  taken  by  the  different  religious  communities — an  oath 
which  had  served  as  a  pretext  for  ill-disposed  or  timorous 
priests  to  excite  scruples  of  conscience  ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  the 
true  reform  of  worship — the  reform  to  which  the  Revolution 
should  have  confined  itself,  in  order  to  render  it  agreeable  to  the 
Pope — a  circumstance  not  to  be  despised,  for  every  religious 
establishment  was  impossible  without  a  good  understanding 
with  Rome. 

It  has  been  said,  that  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  was 
omitted;  namely,  to  require  that  bishops  nominated  by  the  civil 
power  should  be  accepted  by  the  Pope,  whether  he  would  or 
would  not.  In  such  a  case,  the  government  of  Rome  would 
have  been  seriously  weakened — a  matter  not  at  all  desirable. 
The  civil  power,  in  nominating  a  bishop,  indicates  the  subject 
in  whom  it  recognises,  with  the  moral  qualities  of  a  pastor, 
the  political  qualities  of  a  good  citizen,  who  respects,  and 
will  cause  to  be  respected,  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Pope  to  say  whether,  in  this  subject,  he  recognises 
an  orthodox  priest  who  will  teach  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  To  wish  to  confine  the  period  of  delay  to 
some  months,  after  which  the  ratification  by  the  Pope  should  be 
considered  as  granted,  would  have  been  to  force  the  ratification 
itself,  to  deprive  the  Pope  of  his  spiritual  authority,  and  to  re- 
new no  less  than  the  memorable  and  terrible  quarrel  of  inves- 
titures. In  matters  of  religion,  there  are  two  authorities,  to 
wit,  the  civil  authority  of  the  country  where  the  religion  is 
practised,  charged  to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the  laws 
and  the  established  powers  ;  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Holy  See,  charged  with  watching  over  the  maintenance  of  unity 
of  faith.  It  is  needful  that  both  should  Concur  in  the  selection 
of  the  clergy.  The  religious  authority  of  the  Holy  See  some- 
times refuses,  it  is  true,  to  ratify  the  appointment  of  the  bishops 
selected;  it  makes  use  of  this  means  to  force  the  temporal 
power.  The  like  has  been  seen  to  have  occurred,  and  it  is  an 
abuse,  though  fleeting,  yet  inevitable.  The  civil  authority,  also, 
may  stand  back,  and  that  has  been  seen  under  Napoleon  him- 
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self,  that  most  enliglitened  and  most  courageous  restorer  of  the 
ancient  CathoHc  Church. 

The  plan  of  the  First  Consul  left  nothing  more  to  be  desired 
for  the  definitive  estabUshment  of  worship  ;  but  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  give  his  mind  to  the  transition,  that  is  to  say, 
the  passable  from  the  present  state  to  the  approaching  one  about 
to  be  created.     What  was  he  to  do  regarding  the  sees  as  they 
stood  ?     What  arrangements  were  to  be  made  with  ecclesiastics 
of  every  sort,  bishops  or  simple  priests,  some  sworn  and  attached 
to  the  Revolution,  performing  worship  publicly  in  the  churches, 
others  unsworn,  Avho   were  emigrants,   or  had   returned   from 
emigration,  exercising  by  stealth  the  functions  of  their  ministry, 
and  the  greater  part  hostile  to  his  government  ?     A  system  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  general  Bonaparte,  the  adoption  of  which 
was  an  immense  difficulty  at  the  court  of  Rome  ;  for,  during 
eighteen  centuries,  the  Church  had  never  done  what  was  about 
to  be  proposed  to  her.     This  new  system  was  to  abolish  all  ex- 
isting   dioceses.     For  that  purpose,  the   former    bishops,    still 
living,  were  to  be  apphed  to,  and  the  Pope  was  to  demand  of 
them  their  resignation.     If  they  refused  it,  the  Pope  was  to 
pronounce  their  deposition  ;  and,  when  a  tabula  rasa  should  thus 
have  been  made,  sixty  new  dioceses  were  to  be  traced  out  on 
the  map  of  France,  fortj^-five  of  which  were  to  be  bishoprics, 
and  fifteen  archbishoprics.     To  fill  them,  the  First  Consul  was 
to  nominate  sixty  prelates,  taken  indiscriminately  from  among 
the  sworn  and  unsworn  priests  ;  but  rather  from  the  latter,  who 
were  the  most  numerous,  were  held  in  most  consideration,  and 
were  most  beloved  by  the    faithful.     He  would  choose  both 
from  among  ecclesiastics  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  govern- 
ment,   respectable  from   their  morals,    and   reconciled   to  the 
French   Revolution.     These  prelates,  nominated  by  the  First 
Consul,  were  to  be  instituted  by  the  Pope,  and  at  once  to  enter 
on  their  duties,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  civil  authority  and 
of  the  Council  of  State. 

A  salary,  in  proportion  to  their  wants,  was  to  be  allotted  to 
them  from  the  Budget  of  the  State.  But,  in  return,  the  Pope 
was  to  recognise  as  valid  the  alienation  of  the  Church  property, 
to  interdict  the  suggestions  which  the  priests  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying ;  to  reconcile  to  Rome 
the  married  clergy ;  to  assist  the  government ;  in  a  word,  in 
putting  an  end  to  all  the  calamities  of  the  period. 

This  plan  was  a  complete  one ;  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
excellent  for  the  present  as  well  as  for  the  future.  It  re- 
organised the  Church,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  same  model 
as  that  of  the  State ;  it  fused  down  all  individual  pecuharities, 
selecting  from  all  ])arties  wise  and  moderate  men,  who  valued 
the  public  good  above  their  revolutionary  or  religious  stubborn- 
ness. But  we  shall  presently  see  how  great  is  the  difficulty  of 
executing  a  good  work,  even  wlien  it  is  necessary,  even  when  it 
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is  a  real  and  pressing  want;  for,  unfortunately,  though  it  be 
a  want,  it  does  not  result  from  it  that  it  presents  a  clear, 
evident  notion,  unsusceptible  of  being  contested. 

At  Paris,  there  was  the  party  of  scoffers — disciples  still  living 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  old  Jansenists, 
who  had  become  constitutional  priests,  and  finally,  generals, 
imbued  with  vulgar  prejudices :  this  was  the  obstacle  on  the 
part  of  France.  But  at  Rome,  there  was  fidelity  to  antique 
precedents ;  the  fear  of  touching  dogma  if  discipline  were 
altered  ;  religious  scruples,  sincere  or  affected  ;  above  all,  an- 
tipathies to  our  Revolution  ;  and,  in  particular,  a  sort  of  com- 
plaisance with  regard  to  the  French  royalist  party,  which  was 
composed  of  emigrant  priests  or  nobles,  some  residing  at 
Rome,  others  in  correspondence  with  her,  all  passionate  ene- 
mies of  France,  and  of  the  new  order  of  things  beginning  to  be 
established  in  it:  this  was  the  obstacle  on  the  part  of  the 
Holy  See. 

The  First  Consul  persisted  in  his  plan  with  invincible  firm- 
ness and  patience,  during  one  of  the  longest  and  most  difficult 
negotiations  known  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Never  had  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  po^j^ers  met  under  more  impoi'tant  cir- 
cumstances ;  never  had  they  been  more  worthily  represented. 

That  young  man,  so  sensible,  so  profound  in  his  views,  but 
so  impetuous  in  his  will — that  young  man,  who  governed 
France,  found  himself,  by  a  singular  design  of  Providence, 
placed  on  the  stage  of  the  \vorld,  in  presence  of  a  pontiff  of  rare 
virtue,  of  physiognomy  and  character  angelic,  but  of  a  tenacity 
capable  of  braving  martyrdom,  where  he  thought  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Faith,  or  those  of  the  court  of  Rome,  were  com- 
promised. His  countenance,  animated,  yet  mild,  told  the 
elevated  sensibility  of  his  soul.  About  sixty  years  old,  weak 
in  health,  though  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  holding  down  his 
head  and  stooping,  gifted  with  a  keen  and  penetrating  look,  his 
language  graceful  and  affecting,  he  was  the  fit  representative  not 
more  of  that  imperious  religion  which,  under  Gregory  VII., 
commanded,  and  deserved  to  command,  barbarous  Europe,  than 
of  that  persecuted  lehgion,  which,  having  no  longer  in  its  hands 
the  thunderbolts  of  the  Church,  was  unable  to  exercise  on  men 
any  other  power  than  that  of  mild  persuasion. 

A  secret  charm  attached  him  to  general  Bonaparte;  they  had 
both  met,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  during  the  wars  of  Italy, 
and,  in  place  of  those  ferocious  warriors,  spawned  by  the  French 
Revolution,  who  were  depicted  in  Europe  as  profaners  of  the 
altar  and  assassins  of  emigrant  priests,  Pius  VII.,  at  that  time 
bishop  of  Imola,  had  found  a  young  man  full  of  genius,  speak- 
ing, like  himself,  the  Italian  language,  displaying  the  most 
moderate  sentiments,  maintaining  order,  causing  the  temples  to 
be  respected,  and,  far  from  persecuting  the  French  priests,  making 
use  of  his  power  to  oblige  the  Italian  churches  to  take  them. 
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in  and  support  them.  Surprised  and  delighted,  the  bishop  of 
Imola  restrained  the  spirit  of  insubordination  of  the  ItaUans  of 
his  diocese,  and  repaid  general  Bonaparte  the  services  which 
his  Church  had  received  from  him.  The  impression  produced 
by  this  first  acquaintance  was  never  ett'aced  from  the  hearC 
of  the  pontiff,  and  influenced  his  whole  conduct  towards  the 
general,  Avhen  he  became  Consul  and  Emperor :  a  striking  proof 
that  in  all  things,  great  or  little,  a  good  turn  is  never  lost.  In 
fact,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  conclave  was  assembled  at 
Venice,  to  elect  a  successor  to  Pius  VI.,  who  died  a  prisoner  at 
Valentia,  the  remembrance  of  the  first  acts  of  the  general  of 
the  army  of  Italy  had  influenced,  in  a  manner  we  may  call 
providential,  the  selection  of  the  new  Pope. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  very  time  when  Pius  VII., 
was  preferred  by  the  conclave,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  him  a 
conciliator,  who  would  reconcile  Rome  with  France,  and  per- 
haps put  an  end  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Church,  the  First 
Consul  had  gained  the  battle  of  jMarengo,  had  become  master 
of  Italy  and  ruler  of  Europe,  and  had  sent  an  emissary,  the 
nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Vercelli,  to  announce  his  intentions  to 
the  newly-elected  pontiflf.  He  sent  him  word,  that,  pending 
ulterior  arrangements,  peace  should  exist  between  France  and 
Rome  de  facto,  on  the  footing  of  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  signed 
in  1797;  that  there  should  be  no  more  mention  of  a  Romart 
repubhc,  the  invention  of  the  Directory;  that  the  Holy  See 
should  be  re-established,  and  recognised  by  the  French,  as  in 
ancient  times.  As  to  the  question  of  knowing  whether  the 
three  great  provinces  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  were 
to  be  restored  to  the  Church,  not  a  word  was  said.  But  the 
Pope  was  replaced  on  his  throne,  and  had  peace.  All  the  rest 
he  left  to  Providence.  The  First  Consul  had,  moreover,  com- 
manded the  Neapolitans  to  evacuate  the  Roman  States,  whicb 
they  had,  in  fact,  evacuated,  saving  the  environs  of  Benevento- 
and  Ponte  Corvo.  Still  more,  in  all  the  movements  of  his- 
armies  around  Naples  and  Otranto,  the  First  Consul  had  giveri 
orders  to  respect  the  Roman  States.  He  had  even  sent  Murat,. 
•who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Lower  Italy,  to  bend  hi» 
knee  at  the  foot  of  the  papal  throne.  ]Monsignor  Gonsalvi 
had  then  guessed  aright,  and  he  was  amply  rewarded  for  it ; 
for,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  the  Pope  appointed  him  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State,  first  minister  of  the  Holy  See,  a  post 
which  he  held  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VII.  It  was  in  the  train  of  these,  in  some  sort  miracu- 
lous events,  that  the  Pope,  at  the  request  of  the  First  Consul, 
sent  JNlonsignor  Spina,  a  keen,  devout,  greedy  Genoese  priest, 
to  Paris,  for  the  purposc^of  treating  on  all  matters,  political  as 
well  as  rehgious.  At  first,  Monsignor  Spina  liad  assumed  no 
official  title,  so  much  did  the  holy  father,  notwithstanding  his 
liking  for  general  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  his  ardent  desire 
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for  an  approximation,  dread  to  avow  his  relations  with  the 
French  Repubhc.  But  soon,  when  he  saw  the  ministers 
of  Prussia  and  of  Spain,  who  were  already  in  Paris,  closely 
followed  by  those  of  Austria,  Russia,  Bavaria,  Naples,  those, 
in  fact,  of  all  the  courts,  the  pontiff  no  longer  hesitated, 
and  allowed  Monsignor  Spina  to  assume  an  official  character, 
and  to  avow  the  object  of  his  mission.  The  French  emigrant 
party  made  a  great  outcry,  and  tried  useless  efforts  to  hinder, 
by  its  remonstrances,  the  approximation  of  the  Church  to 
France,  knowing  well  that  if  it  lost  religion  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  agitation,  it  would  soon  lose  its  best  arm.  But 
Pius  VII.,  although  chagrined,  nay,  sometimes  intimidated  by 
these  remonstrances,  showed  himself  decided  to  place  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  and  of  the  Holy  See  above  all  consideration  of 
party.  One  single  reason  slackened  a  little  his  excellent  reso- 
lutions ;  it  was  the  vague,  and  by  no  means  wise,  hope  of  re- 
covering the  Legations,  lost  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino.* 

M.  Spina,  being  now  in  Paris,  had  orders  to  gain  time,  in 
order  to  see  if  the  First  Consul,  as  master  of  Italy,  and  having 
the  power  of  disposing  of  it  as  he  pleased,  would  entertain  the 
lucky  thought  of  restoring  the  Legations  to  the  Holy  See.  An 
expression  which  was  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  the  First  Con- 
sul had  given  rise  to  more  hope  than  he  intended  to  convey  by 
it.  "  Let  the  holy  father,"  said  he,  "  put  the  utmost  confidence 
in  me,  let  him  cast  himself  into  my  arms,  and  I  will  be  for  the 
Church  another  Charlemagne."  "  If  he  be  a  new  Charlemagne," 
replied  those  priests,  who  knew  but  little  of  the  affairs  of  the 
age,  "  let  him  prove  himself  to  be  so  by  restoring  to  us  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter."  Unfortunately,  they  were  out  in  their 
reckoning,  for  the  First  Consul  thought  he  had  done  a  great 
deal  in  re-establishing  the  Pope  at  Rome,  in  restoring  to  him, 
with  his  pontifical  throne,  the  Roman  State,  in  offering  to  treat 
with  him  for  the  re-establishment  of  Catholic  worship ;  and^ 
in  fact,  he  had  done  a  great  deal,  the  state  of  opinion  in  France 
and  that  in  Italy  being  considered.  If  the  French  patriots,  still 
full  of  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century,  saw  with  little  satis- 
faction the  approaching  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

*  There  does  not  exist  a  more  curious  negotiation,  or  one  more  deserving 
of  meditation,  than  that  of  the  Concordat.  There  does  not  exist  one  in  which 
the  archives  of  France  are  richer  in  documents  ;  for,  besides  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  our  agents,  and  above  all  the  abbe  Bernier's  own  correspond- 
ence, we  possess  that  of  Monsignor  Spina  and  cardinal  Caprara  with  the 
Pope  and  cardinal  Gonsalvi.  The  last  has  remained  in  our  hands  in  virtue  of 
an  article  of  the  Concordat,  by  which  the  archives  of  the  Roman  legation,  in 
case  of  a  rupture,  were  to  remain  in  France.  The  letters  of  Monsignor  Spina 
and  cardinal  Caprara,  written  in  Italian,  form  one  of  the  most  curious  mo- 
numents of  the  time,  and  afford  of  themselves  the  secret  of  the  religious  ne- 
gotiations of  that  period,  a  secret  still  very  imperfectly  known  at  the  present 
day,  even  after  the  divers  works  published  on  this  matter. 
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the  Itahan  patriots  saw  with  despair  the  re-erection  of  priestly 
government  over  tliem.  It  was  then  impossible  for  the  First 
Consul  to  extend  his  complaisance  to  the  length  of  restoring 
the  Legations  to  the  Holy  See,  which  Legations  could  not  be  of 
any  use  in  supporting  clerical  government,  and  which  were,  be 
sides,  a  promised  portion  of  the  Cisalpine  RepubUc.  But  the 
court  of  Rome,  feeUng  itself  distressed  since  it  had  been 
deprived  of  the  revenues  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna, 
reasoned  otherwise.  As  to  the  rest,  the  Pope,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  the  pomp  of  the  Vatican,  lived  like  an  anchorite,  thought 
less  of  this  worldly  interest  than  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  and  cardinal 
Gonsalvi  less  than  Monsignor  Spina.  The  last  walked  with 
stealthy  step  in  the  negotiation,  hearkening  to  all  that  was  said 
to  him  regarding  religious  questions,  having  the  air  of  attaching 
exclusive  importance  to  those,  and  yet,  by  some  random  expres- 
sions, dropped  from  time  to  time  on  the  poverty  of  the  Holy  See, 
trying  to  bring  about  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  the 
Legations.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  making  his  hints  under- 
stood, and  was  protracting  matters,  in  trying  to  obtain  some- 
thing that  might  answer  the  false  hopes  imprudently  indulged 
in  by  his  court. 

To  treat  with  Monsignor  Spina,  the  First  Consul  had  made 
choice,  as  we  have  said  before,  of  the  celebrated  abbe  Bernier, 
the  pacificator  of  La  Vendee.     This  priest,  a  simple  cure  in  the 
province  of  Anjou,  unadorned  with  the  externals  which  a  care- 
ful education  imparts,  but  gifted  with   a  profound  knowledge 
of  mankind,  of  superior  prudence,  long  exercised  amidst  the 
difficulties  of  civil  war,  very  well  read  in  canonical  matters,  was 
the  principal  author  of  tlie  re-estabUshment  of  peace  in  the 
provinces  of  the  West.     He  was  fond  of  this  peace,  because  it 
was  his  work,  and  was  naturally  desirous  of  every  thino-  that 
could  strengtlien  it,  and  looked  on  the  approximation  of  France 
to  Rome  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  rendering  it  complete 
and  definitive.     Nor  did  he  cease  from  addressing  to  the  First 
Consul  the  most  earnest  entreaties  to  hasten  the  negotiations 
with  the  Church.    Furnished  with  his  instructions,  he  conveyed 
to  the  arclibishup  of  Corinth  the  proposals  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, already  put  forward:  viz.,  resignation  of  their  sees  im* 
posed  on  all  former  titular  bishops ;  a  new  renuxlelling  of  dio- 
ceses;  sixty  sees  instead  of  158;  the  formation  of  a  new  body 
of  clergy,  composed  of  ecclesiastics  of  all  parties ;  the  nomina- 
tion of  this  clergy  by  the  First  Consul  and  their  institution  by 
the  Pope;  a  promise  of  submission  to  the  established  form  of 
government;  salaries  paid  from  the  .State  budget;  a  renuncia- 
tion of  Church  property,   and  a  complete  recognition   of  the 
right  of  selling  that  property;  superintendence  of  the  forms  of 
worship  to  be  allowed  to  the  civil  authority  represented  by  the 
Council  of  State;  finally,  the  pardon  of  the  Church  for  the  mar- 
ried priests,  and  their  re-admission  to  the  Catholic  communion. 
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Monsignor  Spina  was  loud  in  his  language,  on  hearing  these 
conditions  put  forward,  he  characterized  them  as  exorbitant,  as 
contrary  to  the  faith,  and  held  up  that  the  Pope  would  never 
consent  to  them.  He,  first  of  all,  required  that  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Concordat  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  de- 
clared the  lie/igicn  of  the  State  in  France,  that  the  consuls 
should  make  a  public  profession  of  it,  and  that  the  laws  and 
acts  contrary  to  this  declaration  of  a  State  Religion  should  be 
abrogated. 

As  to  the  new  re-construction  of  the  dioceses,  he  admitted 
that  the  number  of  sees  was  great,  but  he  pretended  that  the 
Pope  had  not  the  right  to  depose  a  bishop,  that  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  dared  to  do  so,  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  that  if  his  holiness  allowed  such  an  innovation,  he 
would  create  a  second  schism  directed  this  time  against  the 
holy  father  himself;  that  all  he  could  do  on  this  subject  was 
to  have  an  amicable  understanding  with  the  First  Consul; 
that  those  amongst  the  former  bishops  who  should  display 
good  feeling  towards  the  French  government  should  be  merely 
and  simply  reinstalled  in  their  dioceses,  or,  at  least,  in  the 
diocese  corresponding  to  that  which  they  had  formerly  occupied ; 
that  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  conducted  themselves, 
or  were  conducting  themselves  still,  in  a  manner  not  meriting 
the  confidence  of  this  government,  should  be  laid  aside,  and, 
till  their  deaths,  certainly  not  far  oif,  considering  their  great 
age,  administrators,  chosen  by  the  Pope  and  the  First  Consul, 
should  govern  their  sees. 

Monsignor  Spina,  then,  did  not  entertain  the  idea  of  forming 
a  new  clergy,  taken  from  all  classes  of  priests,  and  from  all 
parties,  unless  to  fill  the  vacant  sees.  Still  more,  he  did  not 
wish  that  the  constitutional  priests  should  participate  in  it, 
unless  they  should  make  one  of  those  solemn  recantations,  which 
are  a  triumph  for  Rome,  and  an  indemnification  for  the  pardon 
which  she  grants. 

In  regard  to  the  nomination  of  bishops  by  the  head  of  the 
Republic,  and  their  institution  by  the  Pope,  there  was  but 
little  difficulty.  The  point  naturally  set  out  from  w^as  the 
principle  that,  in  treating  with  Rome,  the  new  government  should 
have  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  old  government,  and  that  the 
First  Consul  should  be  considered,  in  every  particular,  as  the 
kings  of  France  had  been.  Hence  the  nomination  of  the 
bishops  was  his  right.  Yet,  the  post  of  First  Consul,  at  least 
for  the  nonce,  was  elective  ;  general  Bonaparte,  now  invested 
with  that  dignity,  was  a  Catholic,  but  his  successors  might  not 
be  so ;  and,  at  Rome,  it  was  not  allowed  that  a  Protestant 
sovereign  could  nominate  bishops.  Monsignor  Spina  de- 
manded that  this  exception  should  be  looked  to. 

Every  thing  regarding  the  cures  was  settled.     They  were  to 
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be  nominated  by  the  bishops,  with  the  approval  of  the  civil 
authority. 

The  promise  of  submission  to  the  laws  was  admitted,  without 
entering  into  the  precise  terms. 

The  Pope's  sanction  of  the  sales  of  Church  property  was  a 
stumbHng-block  to  the  Roman  negotiator.  He  acknowledged 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  recalling  those  sales ;  but  de- 
manded that  the  Holy  See  should  be  spared  a  declaration 
which  might  imply  a  moral  approval  of  what  had  taken  place  on 
that  head.  He  conceded  a  renunciation  of  all  ulterior  inquiry, 
while  he  refused  the  formal  recognition  of  the  right  of  alienation. 
"  This  property,"  said  Monsignor  Spina,  "known  by  the  names 
Vota  Jide/ium,  patrimonium  pauperum,  sacrijicia  peccatorum, 
the  Church  herself  had  not  the  power  to  alienate.  However, 
she  can  renounce  the  prosecution  of  its  recovery."  As  an  in- 
demnification, he  demanded  a  restitution  of  the  domains  not 
yet  alienated,  and  that  the  dying  should  have  the  power  of 
making  wills  in  favour  of  religious  establishments,  which  im- 
plied a  renewal  of  property  in  mortmain,  and  was  a  recom- 
mencement of  the  old  order  of  things,  namely,  that  of  a  clergy 
endowed  with  lands.  Finally,  the  pardon  of  the  married 
priests,  and  their  reconciliation  with  the  Church,  was  an  affair  of 
indulgence,  easy,  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  is 
always  disposed  to  forgive,  Avhen  the  fault  is  acknowledged  by 
him  who  has  committed  it.  Still,  she  excepted  from  the  pardon 
two  classes  of  priests,  to  wit,  former  friars,  who  had  made 
certain  vows,  and  bishops.  This  was  not  the  M'ay  to  acquire 
for  the  Holy  See  the  good  Mashes  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

These  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  although  they  did 
not  imply  a  real  impossibility  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  the  French  government,  showed  a  glimpse,  nevertheless, 
of  serious  difference  of  opinion. 

The  First  Consul  felt  this,  and  showed  great  impatience  at  it. 
He  had  had  several  interviews  with  Monsignor  Spina,  and  had 
declared  to  him,  in  person,  that  he  would  never  depart  from  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  project,  which  consisted  in  making 
a  tabula  rasa,  in  forming  new  diocesan  arrangements  and  a  new 
clergy,  in  deposing  the  former  bishops,  and  selecting  their 
successors  from  all  classes  of  priests.  He  had  told  him,  that 
the  amalgamation  of  honest  and  wise  men  of  all  parties  was 
his  principle  of  government;  that  he  would  ripply  that  principle 
to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  the  State ;  that  it  was  the  only  way 
left  him  of  putting  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  France,  and  that 
he  would  persist  iu  it  undcviatingly. 

The  abbe  Bcriiier,  who,  to  the  very  ])alpable  ambition  of 
being  the  principal  instrument  in  the  re-establishment  of  religion, 
joined  a  sincere  love  of  whatever  was  good,  addressed  the  most 
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earnest  entreaties  to  Monsignor  Spina  to  smooth  the  difficulties 
laid  in  the  way  by  the  court  of  Rome,  against  the  project  oi 
the  First  Consul.  "  To  declare  the  Catholic  religion/'  said  he, 
'^  the  Religion  of  the  State,  was  impossible,  was  contrary  to  the 
ideas  prevalent  in  France,  and  would  never  be  admitted  by  the 
Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Body."  In  place  of  such  de- 
claration, on  his  view  of  it,  the  mention  of  a  fact  might  be 
substituted,  namely,  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  that  of  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen.  The  mention  of  this  fact  was  of  as 
much  use  as  the  wished-for  declaration.  To  insist  on  an  im- 
possibility, rather  through  pride  than  principle,  was  to  com- 
promise the  true  interest  of  the  Church.  The  First  Consul 
might  assist  in  person  at  the  solemn  rites  of  worship,  and  the 
presence  of  a  man  like  him  at  these  ceremonies  was  a  great  act; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  renounce  the  demand  of  his  going 
through  certain  forms,  such  as  confession  and  communion,  that 
went  beyond  the  bounds  within  which  it  was  fit  he  should  con- 
fine himself  with  regard  to  the  French  public.  It  was  needful 
to  win  back  opinion,  and  not  to  shock  it,  above  all,  not  to 
afford  it  subjects  for  laughter.  The  demand  of  resignation  of 
their  sees,  addressed  to  the  former  bishops,  was  quite  simple ; 
it  was  a  consequence  of  the  step  which  they  had  taken  in  regard 
to  Pius  VI.,  in  1790.  At  that  period,  the  Frenclf  prelates,  in 
order  to  make  their  resistance  seem  to  arise  from  anxiety  for 
the  faith,  and  not  for  their  own  private  interests,  had  declared 
that  they  accepted  the  Pope  as  arbitrator,  and  that  they  deli- 
vered their  sees  into  his  hands ;  that,  if  he  was  of  opinion  that 
they  should  abandon  them  in  favour  of  the  civil  constitution, 
they  would  submit.  At  the  present  day,  then,  it  was  only 
taking  them  at  their  word,  and  enacting  the  fulfilment  of  that 
solemn  offer.  If  some  amongst  them,  through  personal  motives, 
should  be  a  bar  to  so  great  a  benefit  as  the  restoration  of  religion 
to  France,  they  should  no  longer  be  looked  on  as  bishops,  but 
be  considered  as  having  resigned  from  1790.  The  abbe  Ber- 
iiier  added,  that  there  was  a  precedent  of  this  sort  in  the 
Church,  namely,  the  resignation  e}i  masse  of  the  300  bishops 
of  Africa,  agreed  on  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
schism  of  the  Donatists.  It  is  true  that  they  had  not  been 
deposed.  As  to  the  new  selections  to  be  made,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  concede  to  the  First  Consul  the  principle  of  amalgama- 
tion. This  principle  the  First  Consul  would  apply,  above  all, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  unsworn  clergy;  he  would  pick  out  two 
or  three  constitutional  priests,  merely  for  example's  sake,  but 
his  principal  selection  would  be  from  the  mass  of  the  orthodox 
clergy.  The  French  negotiator  advanced  here  on  his  own 
responsibility  further  than  he  should  have  done.  It  is  true, 
that  the  First  Consul  set  little  value  on  the  constitutional 
bishops,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  narrow-minded  Jansenists, 
or  declaimers  at  the  clubs  j  it  is  true,  that  in  that  body  of  clergy 
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he  esteemed  only  the  ordinary  priests,  who,  in  general,  had 
taken  the  oath  through  submission  to  the  laws,  through  a  desire 
of  continuing  their  sacred  ministry,  and  had  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  agitations  of  the  time  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
sacerdotal  hierarchy.  Nevertheless,  if  he  had  but  little  respect 
for  the  constitutional  bishops,  he  adhered  to  his  principle  of 
amalgamation,  and  did  not  bargain  away  the  rights  of  the  sworn 
clergy  so  cheaply  as  the  abbe  Bernier  seemed  to  announce. 
But  the  abbe  Bernier  expressed  himself  thus  to  further  the 
success  of  the  negotiation.  As  to  the  nomination  of  the  bishops 
by  the  First  Consul,  it  was  necessary,  according  to  the  abbe 
Bernier,  to  get  over  a  very  remote  and  very  improbable  diffi- 
culty, viz.,  that  of  some  day  having  a  Protestant  First  Consul. 
It  was  not  worth  while,  in  his  opinion,  to  look  forward  to  so 
very  unlikely  an  occurrence.  Relatively  to  the  property  of  the 
clergy,  it  was  needful  to  lose  no  time  in  drawing  up  a  form  of 
selling  it,  since  they  were  agreed  on  the  principle.  Relatively 
to  the  restitution  of  the  unsold  property,  and  to  testamentary 
donations  of  houses  and  lands,  they  were  irreconcilable  with  the 
political  principles  in  vogue  at  the  time  in  France,  principles 
absolutely  at  variance  with  property  in  mortmain.  That  the 
Roman  negotiator  should  be  content  in  this  respect  with  one 
concession,  namely,  that*  of  donations  of  annuities  from  the 
public  funds.  "  In  fine,"  said  the  abbe  Bernier,  "  the  time  has 
arrived  for  concluding,  for  the  First  Consul  was  beginning  to  be 
dissatisfied.  He  thought  that  the  Pope  had  not  the  energy  to 
break  with  the  emigrant  party,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  himself 
entirely  to  France.  He  would  end  by  renouncing  the  good  of 
which  he  had  at  first  entertained  the  thought,  and,  without  per- 
secuting the  priests,  leaving  them  to  themselves,  he  would  allow 
the  Church  to  become  what  it  could  in  France,  not  taking  into 
consideration  that  he  would  pursue  in  Italy  a  line  of  conduct 
hostile  to  the  court  of  Rome.  It  was,"  continued  abbe  Bernier, 
"  to  have  lost  all  discernment  not  to  profit  by  the  dispositions 
of  so  great  a  man,  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  religion. 
He  himself,  too,  had  great  difficulties  to  overcome  with  regard 
to  the  revolutionary  party ;  and,  so  far  from  thwarting,  one  ought 
to  assist  him  in  surmounting  these  difficulties,  by  making  to 
him  such  concessions  as  he  needed  for  winning  to  his  side 
opinions,  little  disposed  in  France  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
religion." 

Monsignor  Spina  was  beginning  to  be  very  much  embar- 
rassed. He  was  a  believer,  but  his  covctousness  surpassed  his 
faith.  Incessantly  demanding  money  for  his  court,  his  most 
ardent  wish  was  to  make  her  as  rich  and  as  lavish  as  of  yore. 
But  the  little  success  of  his  insinuations  regarding  the  lost  pro- 
vinces discouraged  him  singularly.  He  perceived  that  the  First 
Consul,  as  wily  as  the  Itahan  priests,  did  not  wish  to  be  com- 
municative with  persons  who  were  not  communicative  them- 
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selves.  He  saw,  moreover,  all  the  courts  at  his  feet ;  ne  saw 
the  Russian  negotiator,  M.  de  KalitschefF,  who  had  wished,  in 
so  insolent  a  manner,  to  protect  the  petty  Italian  princes,  go 
away  disappointed,  all  Germany  dependent  on  France  for 
the  partition  of  the  territorial  indemnities;  Portugal  submis- 
sive, and  England  herself  brought  to  make  peace  through 
fatigue.  Confronted  by  such  a  state  of  things,  he  was  convinced 
that  he  had  no  longer  any  other  resource  than  to  submit,  and 
to  trust  for  what  he  was  desirous,  to  the  sole  will  of  the  First 
Consul,  Disposed  to  yield,  Monsignor  Spina,  was  still  afraid 
to  give  his  adherence  to  the  very  arljitrary  conditions  which  the 
French  cabinet  had  laid  dov/n,  with  the  evident  resolution  of 
not  swerving  from  them,  because  they  were  established  by 
the  imperious  necessities  of  the  state  of  things. 

The  First  Consul,  with  his  accustomed  cleverness,  relieved 
the  Roman  negotiator  from  embarrassment.  It  was  the  moment, 
already  described  above,  when  all  the  negotiations  were  going 
on  together,  especially  those  with  England.  Thinking,  with  a 
sort  of  joy,  on  the  prodigious  effect  that  a  general  peace  would 
have,  which  should  comprise  even  the  Church  herself,  he  wished 
to  have  done  with  it  by  a  quick  and  decided  step.  He  caused  a 
project  of  a  Concordat  to  be  drawn  up,  to  oiler  it  definitively  to 
Monsignor  Spina.  This  matter  was  managed  by  two  eccle- 
siastics, who  had  laid  aside  holy  orders,  and  belonged  to  the 
department  for  foreign  affairs,  to  wit,  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  M. 
de  Hauterive.  Fortunately,  l^etvveen  them  and  Monsignor 
Spina,  Avas  interposed  the  clever  and  orthodox  Bernier.  The 
project,  written  by  M.  de  Hauterive,  and  revised  by  the  abbe 
Bernier,  was  simple,  clear,  decided.  It  contained,  drawn  up  in 
law  form,  all  that  the  French  legation  had  proposed.  This 
project  Avas  presented  to  Monsignor  Spina',  who  was  very  much 
troubled  by  it,  and  offered  to  send  it  to  his  court,  but  declared 
that  he  could  not  sign  it  himself.  "  Why,"  he  was  asked,  "  do 
you  refuse  to  sign  it  ?  Can  it  be  that  you  have  not  powers  ? 
If  so,  what  have  you  been  doing  in  Paris  for  six  months?  Why 
do  you  take  on  you  the  part  of  a  negotiator,  which  you  cannot  fill 
to  its  necessary  term,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  conclusion  ?  Or  per- 
haps you  think  the  project  inadmissible  ?  If  you  do,  have  the 
boldness  to  say  so;  and  the  French  cabinet,  which  can  grant  no 
other  conditions,  will  cease  to  negotiate  with  you.  It  may,  or 
may  not  break  with  the  Holy  See;  but  it  will  have  done  xnth 
Monsignor  Spina." 

The  crafty  prelate  knew  not  what  answer  to  make.  He 
affirmed  that  he  had  powers.  Not  having  the  courage  to  avow 
that  he  considered  the  French  proposal  inadmissible,  he  alleged 
that,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  Pope,  surrounded  by  his  cardi- 
nals, could  alone  accept  a  treaty.  And,  in  consequence,  he 
renewed  the  offer  of  sending  the  First  Consults  project  to  his 
Holiness.     "  Let  it  be  so,"  said  some  to  him  j  "  but  declare,  at 
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least,  in  sending  it,  that  you  approve  of  it."  Monsignor  Spina 
still  refused  any  approving  formula,  and  replied,  "  that  he 
would  impress  urgently  on  his  Holiness,  the  adoption  of  a  treaty 
%vhich  misfht  work  out  in  France  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

A  courier  was  despatched  to  Rome  with  the  project  of  the 
Concordat,  and  with  orders  to  M.  de  Cacault,  the  ambassador 
from  France  to  the  Holy  See,  to  submit  it  to  the  Pope  for  his 
immediate  and  definitive  acceptance.  The  courier  was  the  bearer 
of  a  present  which  was  destined  to  cause  great  joy  in  Italy,  it  was 
the  famous  wooden  Virgin  of  Notre  Dame  of  Loretto,  carried 
away,  in  the  time  of  the  Directory,  from  Loretto  itself,  and 
afterwards  deposited  in  the  national  library  of  Paris,  as  an 
object  of  curiosity.  The  First  Consul  knew  that  the  placing  of 
such  a  relic  in  the  royal  library  was  a  source  of  scandal  to  many 
sincere  yet  irritable  Christians,  and  made  this  pious  restitution 
to  precede  the  Concordat. 

This  present  was  welcomed  in  the  Romagna  with  a  gladness 
hard  to  be  conceived  in  France.  The  Pope  received  the  Con- 
cordat better  than  was  expected.  This  worthy  pontiff,  pre- 
occupied with  the  interests  of  the  faith  more  than  with  his 
temporal  concerns,  did  not  see  any  thing  absolutely  inadmissible 
in  the  project,  and  thought  that,  with  some  changes  in  the 
wording  of  it,  he  should  succeed  in  satisfying  the  First  Consul, 
which  he  looked  on  as  a  very  important  point;  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  religion  in  France  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  greatest, 
the  most  essential,  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

He  appointed  the  three  cardinals,  Cavandini,  Antonelli,  and 
Gerdil,  to  make  a  primary  examination  of  the  project  sent  from 
Paris.  The  cardinals  Antonelli  and  Gerdil,  passed  for  the  two 
most  learned  personages  of  the  Church.  Cardinal  Gerdil  was 
even  become  a  Frenchman,  for  he  belonged  by  birth  to  Savoy. 
The  Pope  enjoined  these  three  to  use  despatch.  The  first 
examination  ended,  they  were  to  make  their  report  to  a  con- 
gregation of  twelve  cardinals,  chosen  from  among  those  who 
were  then  in  Rome,  and  who  understood  best  the  interests  of 
the  Roman  Church.  They  were  required  to  promise  secrecy 
on  the  Holy  Gospels.  The  Pope,  fearing  the  plottings  and  out- 
cries of  tlie  French  emigrants,  sought  to  withhold  the  decision 
of  the  sacred  college  from  all  party  influence.  On  his  part, 
then,  the  efforts  were  in  perfect  sincerity.  He  had  by  him  a 
French  minister  entirely  to  his  taste  :  this  was  M.  de  Cacault, 
a  man  of  feeling  as  well  as  wit,  divided  l)etween  the  recollections 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  which  he  belonged  by  his  years 
and  education,  and  the  sentiments  which  Rome  inspires  in  all 
those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  her  ruined  grandeur  and  her 
religious  pomp.  In  setting  out  from  Paris,  M.  de  Cacault  had 
asked  the  First  Consul  for  his  instructions.  He  had  answered 
him   by  that  superb  saying,    **  Treat  the   l^ope  as  if  he  had 
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200,000  soldiers."  M.  de  Cacault  loved  Pius  VII.  and 
general  Bonaparte ;  and,  by  his  kindly  demeanour,  disposed 
them  to  love  one  another.  "  Confide  in  the  First  Consul," 
said  he,  incessantly,  to  the  Pope ;  "  he  will  arrange  your 
affairs.  But  do  what  he  asks  of  you,  for  he  has  need  of  what 
he  asks  of  you  in  order  to  succeed."  He  said  to  the  First 
Consul,  "  Have  a  little  patience.  The  Pope  is  the  most  holy, 
the  most  engaging  of  men.  He  wishes  to  satisfy  you ;  but  give 
him  time  for  it.  It  is  necessary  to  accustom  his  mind  and 
that  of  the  cardinals  to  the  arbitrary  proposals  which  you  send 
hithei*.  Rome  is  more  trusting  than  you  think.  This  court 
must  be  led  with  gentleness.  If  we  ruffle  her  we  shall  be- 
wilder her.  She  will  fling  herself  into  the  endurance  of  martyr- 
dom, as  the  only  resource  in  her  situation."  These  wise  coun- 
sels moderated  the  impetuosity  of  the  First  Consul,  and  in- 
clined him  to  await  patiently  the  fastidious  examination  of  the 
court  of  Rome. 

At  last,  when  the  business  was  finished,  the  Pope  and  cardinal 
Gonsalvi  had  several  interviews  with  M.  de  Cacault.  They 
communicated  the  Roman  project.  M.  de  Cacault,  finding  it 
too  distant  from  the  French  project,  made  reiterated  efforts  to 
obtain  some  modifications.  It  was  necessary,  a  second  time, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  congregation  of  the  twelve  cardinals ; 
this,  again,  took  up  much  time  ;  so  that,  without  gaining  ad- 
vantages of  any  note,  M.  de  Cacault  contributed  himself  to 
the  loss  of  an  entire  month.  At  lenoth  the  parties  came  to  an 
agreement,  as  nearly  as  possible ;  which  ended  in  a  plan,  dif- 
fering from  the  plan  of  the  First  Consul,  in  the  following 
points. 

The  Catholic  religion  was  to  be  declared  in  France,  the 
religion  of  the  State;  the  Consuls  were  to  profess  it  publicly; 
there  was  to  be  a  new  diocesan  reconstruction,  and  only  sixty 
sees,  as  the  First  Consul  wished.  The  Pope  was  to  address 
the  former  bishops,  demanding  their  voluntary  resignation,  on 
the  grounds  of  their  offer  of  resignation  made  to  Pius  VI.,  in 
1790.  It  Vi'as  probable  that  a  very  great  number  would  give 
it,  and  then,  the  sees  vacant  by  death  or  resignation  would 
furnish  the  French  government  with  room  for  an  ample  list 
of  nominations.  As  for  those  who  should  refuse,  the  Pope 
would  take  suitable  measures  that  the  administration  of  the 
sees  should  not  remain  in  their  hands. 

The  excellent  pontiff  said  to  the  First  Consul,  in  an  affecting 
letter  uhich  he  addressed  to  him  :  "  Dispense  with  my  declar- 
ing publicly  that  I  will  depose  old  prelates  who  have  suffered 
cruel  persecutions  for  the  cause  of  the  Church.  First,  my 
right  to  do  so  is  doubtful ;  secondly,  it  is  grievous  to  me  to  treat 
in  this  manner  ministers  of  the  altar,  in  misfortune  and  in 
exile.  What  answer  would  you  make  to  those  who  should  re- 
quire  you  to    sacrifice  the  generals  by  whom  you  are  sur- 
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rounded,  and  whose  devotedness  has  rendered  you  so  many  times 
victorious  ?  .  . .  .  The  result  "svhich  you  desire  to  obtain  will  be 
the  same  in  the  end,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sees  will  become 
vacant  by  death,  or  by  resignation.  You  shall  fill  them  up  ; 
and,  as  to  the  small  number  of  those  which  will  remain  occupied, 
in  consequence  of  some  refusals  of  resignation,  we  Mill  not 
nominate  bishops  to  them,  but  cause  them  be  administered 
by  vicars  worthy  of  your  confidence  and  ours."  On  the 
other  points,  the  Roman  project  was  nearly  similar  to  the 
French.  It  granted  the  nominations  to  the  First  Consul, 
saving  in  the  case  where  a  First  Consul  should  be  a  Protestant ; 
it  contained  the  sanction  of  the  public  sales  ;  but,  while  it  per- 
sisted in  demanding  that  testamentary  gifts  of  houses  and 
lands  might  be  made  to  the  clergy,  it  conceded  to  the  married 
priests  the  indulgences  of  the  Church. 

Evidently,  the  most  serious  difficulty  was  the  deposition  of 
those  old  bishops  who  should  refuse  to  tender  their  resignation. 
Such  a  sacrifice  was  painful  to  the  Pope  ;  for  it  was,  in  a 
manner,  immolating  at  the  feet  of  the  First  Consul  the  old 
French  clergy.  However,  this  immolation  was  indispensable, 
to  enable  the  First  Consul  to  suppress,  in  his  turn,  the  consti- 
tutional clergy,  and,  out  of  the  different  classes  of  priests,  to 
make  but  one,  composed  of  persons  esteemed  by  all  sects. 
It  was  one  of  those  occasions,  on  which,  in  all  ages,  the 
papacy  had  not  hesitated  to  take  decisive  resolutions  to  save 
the  Church.  But,  at  the  moment  of  resolving,  the  well- 
disposed  t?iough  timorous  mind  of  the  pontiff  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  painful  perplexities. 

Whilst  the  time  was  thus  employed  at  Rome,  whether  in 
conferences  of  the  cardinals  with  each  other,  or  in  conferences 
of  the  secretary  of  state  with  M,  de  Cacault,  the  First  Consul, 
in  Paris,  had  lost  patience.  He  was  beginning  to  fear  that  the 
court  of  Rome  might  be  intriguing,  either  with  the  emigrants, 
or  with  foreign  courts,  particularly  that  of  Austria.  To  his 
natural  distrust  Avere  joined  the  suggestions  of  the  enemies  of 
religion,  who  sought  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  deceived,  and 
that  he,  so  penetrating,  so  clever,  was  the  dupe  of  Italian 
finesse.  He  was  but  httle  disposed  to  believe  that  their  finesse 
was  keener  than  his  own,  but  he  wished,  however,  to  try  the 
soundings  of  that  sea  which  he  was  told  was  so  deep  ;  and,  the 
same  day  (May  13th)  that  the  courier,  bearing  the  despatches 
of  the  Holy  See  was  leaving  Rome,  he  made  a  threatening 
demonstration  in  Paris. 

He  sent  for  the  abbe  Bernier,  Monsignor  Spina,  and  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  to  Malmaison.  He  informed  them  that  he  had  no 
longer  confidence  in  the  dispositions  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  that 
the  desire  of  deferring  to  the  emigrants  was  evidently  of  greater 
importance  vriih  lier  than  the  desire  of  becoming  reconciled 
with  France ;  and  that  party  interest  took  precedence  of  the  in- 
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terests  of  religion;  that  he  did  not  understand  that  inimical 
courts  should  be  consulted,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  heads  of  the 
emigrant  party,  to  know  if  she  ought  to  treat  with  the  French 
Republic ;  that,  as  the  Church  might  receive  from  him  immense 
benefits,  she  ought  to  accept  or  refuse  them  on  the  spot,  and 
not  retard  the  welfare  of  the  million,  by  useless  hesitations,  or 
by  yet  more  misplaced  consultations  ;  that  he  would  do  without 
the  Holy  See,  since  his  efforts  were  not  seconded  by  her;  that 
certainly  he  should  not  expose  the  Church  to  the  persecutions 
of  by-gone  days,  but  that  he  would  leave  the  priests  to  them- 
selves, confining  himself  to  chastising  the  turbulent  among 
them,  and  lea\dng  the  others  to  live  as  best  they  might ;  that 
he  would  hold  himself,  relatively  to  the  court  of  Rome,  as  free 
from  all  engagements  to  her,  even  from  the  engagements  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  since,  de  facto,  that  treaty 
had  become  null  the  very  day  of  the  proclamation  of  war  be- 
tween Pius  VII.  and  the  Directory.  In  uttering  these  words, 
the  tone  of  the  First  Consul  was  cold,  positive,  withering.  He 
gave  it  to  be  understood,  in  the  illustrations  following  this  decla- 
ration, that  his  confidence  in  the  holy  father  was  unchanged  ; 
but  that  he  imputed  the  slow  delays  which  gave  him  annoyance 
to  cardinal  Gonsalvi  and  to  the  set  of  advisers  about  the  Pope. 

The  First  Consul  had  gained  his  end,  for  the  unfortunate 
Spina  quitted  Malmaison  in  real  disorder  of  mind,  and  hast- 
ened to  Paris,  in  order  to  write  to  his  court  despatches  brim- 
ful of  the  fear  which  agitated  himself.  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
on  his  part,  wrote  to  M.  de  Cacault  a  despatch  conformable  to 
the  scene  at  Malmaison.  He  enjoined  him  to  repair  to  the 
Pope  and  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  to  declare  to  them  that  the  First 
Consul,  full  of  confidence  in  the  personal  character  of  the  holy 
father,  had  not  any  in  his  cabinet  ;  that  he  M'as  resolved  to 
break  off  a  negotiation  too  insincere  ;  and  that  he,  M.  de 
Cacault,  had  orders  to  quit  Rome  within  five  days,  if  the  plan 
of  the  concordat  was  not  immediately  adopted,  or  was  only 
adopted  with  modifications,  M.  de  Cacault,  in  fact,  was  in- 
structed to  withdraw,  pending  this  delay,  to  Florence,  there  to 
wait  until  the  First  Consul  should  transmit  to  him  his  de- 
termination. 

This  despatch  reached  Rome  at  the  latter  end  of  May.  It 
chagrined  M.  de  Cacault  very  much;  he  feared,  by  the  news  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer,  to  disconcert,  perhaps  to  push  to 
desperate  resolutions,  the  Roman  court ;  he  feared,  above  all, 
to  afflict  a  pontiff  for  whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  avoid 
feeling  a  real  attachment.  However,  the  commands  of  the 
First  Consul  were  so  absolute,  that  there  were  no  means  of 
evading  their  execution.  M.  de  Cacault  went  then  to  the 
Pope,  and  to  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  and  showed  them  his  instruc- 
tions, which  caused  them  both  poignant  distress.  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi,  in  particular,  who  saw  himself  clearly  designated,  in 
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the  despatches  of  the  First  Consul,  as  the  author  of  the  inter- 
minable delays  of  this  negotiation,  felt  as  if  dying  of  con- 
sternation. Nevertheless,  he  was  not  much  to  blame,  and  the 
superannuated  forms  of  that  oldest  chancery  in  the  world  was 
the  sole  cause  of  the  delays  of  which  the  First  Consul  com- 
plained, at  least  since  the  affair  was  transferred  to  Eome.  M. 
de  Cacault  proposed  to  the  Pope  and  to  cardinal  Gonsalvi  an 
idea,  which  surprised  and  disturbed  them  at  first,  but  which 
appeared  to  them,  in  the  sequel,  the  only  way  to  a  safe  issue. 
"  You  do  not  wish,"  said  he  to  them,  "  to  adopt  the  Concordat 
sent  from  Paris,  in  all  its  expressions.  Well !  let  the  cardinal 
himself  go  to  France,  invested  with  your  powers.  He  will 
make  himself  known  to  the  First  Consul ;  he  will  inspire  him 
with  confidence ;  he  will  obtain  from  him  the  indispensable 
changes  in  the  document.  If  any  difficulty  should  arise,  he  will  be 
there  to  obviate  it.  He  will  anticipate,  by  his  presence  on  the 
spot,  the  loss  of  time  which  particularly  irritates  the  impatient 
character  of  the  head  of  our  government.  You  will  be  thus 
withdrawn  from  great  peril,  and  the  affairs  of  religion  will  be 
saved."  It  was  a  great  pain  to  the  Pope  to  part  with  a  minister 
whom  he  could  no  longer  dispense  with,  and  who  alone  gave 
him  strength  to  bear  the  pains  of  sovereignty.  He  was  plunged 
into  frightful  perplexities,  finding  the  idea  of  M.  de  Cacault  very 
wise,  but  the  separation  proposed  to  him  cruel. 

That  implacable  faction,  composed  not  only  of  emigrants,  but 
of  all  those  who,  in  Europe,  detested  the  French  Revolution — 
that  faction,  which  would  have  longed  for  an  eternal  war  with 
France,  which  had  seen  with  sorrow  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in 
La  Vendee,  and  which  saw,  with  no  less  sorrow,  the  approaching 
termination  of  schism — besieged  Rome  with  letters,  filled  it 
with  its  tattle,  and  covered  its  walls  with  placards.  It  said,  for 
instance,  that  Pius  VI.,  to  save  the  faith,  had  lost  the  Holy 
See  ;  and  that  Pius  VII.,  to  save  the  Holy  See,  would  destroy 
the  faith.  *  The  invectives,  of  which  he  was  the  object,  had  no 
effect  with  this  pontift"(who  was  sensitive,  but  devoted  to  his 
duties),  in  shaking  his  resolution  of  saving  the  Church,  in  spite 
of  all  parties — in  spite  of  the  Church  party  itself;  but  he  suf- 
fered severely  from  them.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  was  his  confidant 
and  his  friend ;  to  part  from  him  Avas  a  poignant  grief  to 
him.  The  cardinal,  in  his  turn,  dreaded  the  prospect  of  being 
in  Paris,  in  that  revolutionary  gulf  which  had  swallowed,  as  he 
was  told,  so  many  victims.  He  trembled  fit  the  sole  idea  of 
finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  that  formidable  general,  the 
object  at  once  of  admiration  and  of  fear,  whom  Monsignor 
Spina  depicted  to  him  as  particularly  irritated  against  the  secre- 

•  "  Fio  VI.  per  conservar  la  fede, 
Perde  la  sede. 
Pio  VII.  per  conservar  la  sede, 
Perde  la  fede." 
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tary  of  state.  These  wo-begone  priests  formed  a  thousand  false 
notions  regarding  France  and  its  government ;  and>  improved 
as  they  were  told  it  was,  they  shuddered  at  the  very  thought 
of  being  a  moment  in  its  hands.  The  cardinal  decided,  then, 
but  liis  decision  was  as  that  of  one  about  to  brave  death. 
"  Since  they  must  have  a  victim/'  said  he,  "  I  devote  my- 
self, and  give  myself  up  to  Providence."  He  had  even  the 
imprudence  to  write  to  Naples  letters  in  conformity  with  these 
words — letters  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  our  minister 
at  Naples,  and  were  communicated  to  the  First  Consul,  who  for- 
tunately regarded  them  as  a  subject  of  laughter,  rather  than  of 
irritation. 

But  the  journey  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  Paris  was  far 
from  smoothing  all  difficulties  and  anticipating  all  dangers. 
The  departure  of  M.  de  Cacault  to  his  retreat  at  Florence, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army,  might  perhaps  be  a  gloomy 
manifestation  for  the  two  governments  of  Rome  and  Naples. 
These  two  governments,  in  fact,  were  continually  menaced  by 
the  repressed  and  always  ardent  passions  of  the  Italian  patriots. 
That  of  the  Pope  was  odious  to  men  who  were  unwilling  to 
be  governed  any  longer  by  priests,  and  the  number  of  these 
men  in  the  Roman  State  was  large;  that  of  Naples  was  ab- 
horred for  the  blood  it  had  spilt.  The  departure  of  M.  de 
Cacault  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  permission,  given 
to  the  mischievously  inclined  Italians  to  try  their  hands  at 
some  dangerous  attempt.  The  Pope,  also,  feared  it.  It  was 
agreed,  then,  to  prevent  any  misinterpretation,  to  let  M.  de 
Cacault  and  cardinal  Gonsalvi  set  out  together.  They  were 
to  be  travelling  companions  as  far  as  Florence.  M.  de  Ca- 
cault, on  quitting  Rome,  left  there  his  secretary  of  lega- 
tion. 

MM.  Gonsalvi  and  de  Cacault  quitted  Rome  on  the  6th  of 
June  (I7th  Prairial)  and  journeyed  towards  Florence.  They 
travelled  in  the  same  carriage,  and,  wherever  they  stopped, 
the  cardinal  pointed  out  M.  de  Cacault  to  the  populace,  saying 
to  them:  "This  is  the  French  minister;"  so  desirous  was  he 
that  it  should  be  known  that  no  rupture  had  taken  place.  The 
agitation  in  Italy  was  brisk  enough.  However,  it  produced  no- 
thing vexatious  for  the  nonce;  for  men  awaited  a  clearer  view  of 
the  dispositions  of  the  French  government,  before  essaying  any 
change.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  separated  from  M.  de  Cacault  at 
Florence,  and  took  his  road  treml)lingly  towards  Paris.* 

*  Florence,  19  Prairial,  year  IX. 

Fran5ois  Cacault,  minister  plenipotentiary  of    the    French   republic,   at 
Rome,  to  the  citizen  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
"Citizen  Minister, — 
"  Here  I  am  at  Florence.     The  cardinal  secretary  of  state  left  Rome  along 
•with  me.     He  called  for  me  at  my  house.     We  have  made  the  journey  to- 
gether in  the  same  carriage.      Our  servants  followed,  after  the  same  fashion, 
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In  this  interval,  the  First  Consul,  receiving  from  Rome  the 
amended  project,  and  perceiving  that  the  differences  were  more 
formal  than  fundamental,  had  become  calm.  The  news  that 
cardinal  Gonsalvi  was  coming  himself  to  settle  an  agreement 
between  the  Holy  See  and  the  French  cabinet  satisfied  him 
completely.  He  saw  in  it  the  certainty  of  a  proximate  arrange- 
ment. He  prepared,  then,  to  give  the  best  reception  to  the 
prime  minister  of  the  Roman  court. 

Cardinal  Gonsalvi  arrived  the  20th  of  June  (1st  Messidor)  in 
Paris.  The  abbe  Bernier  and  Monsignor  Spina  hastened  to  meet 
him  and  to  cheer  him  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  First 

in  a  second  carriage,  and  the  expenses  were  paid  by  each  one's  respective 
courier. 

"  We  were  looked  on  everywhere  with  staring  wonder.  The  cardinal  was 
much  afraid  it  might  be  imagined  tliat  I  was  going  away  in  consequence  of  a 
diplomatic  rupture  ;  he  was  incessantly  saying  to  every  body,  '  This  is  the 
minister  of  France.'  This  country,  crushed  by  the  bygone  evils  of  the  war, 
shudders  at  the  least  idea  of  the  movement  of  troops.  The  Roman  govern- 
ment is  more  afraid  of  its  own  discontented  subjects,  particularly  of  those 
who  have  been  allured  to  authority  and  to  plunder  by  the  sort  of  revolution 
that  has  passed.  We  have  thus  prevented,  and  dissipated  at  the  same  time, 
horrifying  fears  and  rash  hopes.  I  think  that  the  tranquillity  of  Rome  will 
not  be  troubled. 

"  The  cardinal  has  spent  here  the  day  of  the  18th  in  great  and  manifest 
friendship  with  general  Murat,  who  has  given  him  a  residence  and  a  guard  of 
honour.  He  offered  the  same  to  me.  I  have  not  accepted  any  thing  ;  I 
lodged  at  an  inn. 

"  The  cardinal  set  out  this  morning  for  Paris.  He  will  arrive  shortly  after 
my  despatch;  he  will  travel  extremely  quick.  The  poor  fellow  feels  that  if  he 
fails  he  will  be  lost  without  hope,  and  that  all  will  be  lost  for  Rome.  He  is 
eager  to  know  the  upshot.  I  have  made  him  understand  that  a  great  means 
of  saving  every  thing  was  despatch,  because  the  First  Consul  had  serious 
reasons  for  concluding  quickly  and  executing  promptly. 

"  I  had  tried  at  Rome  to  induce  the  Pope  to  give  his  own  signature  solely 
to  the  Concordat,  and  if  he  had  conceded  that  point  1  should  not  have  left 
Rome;  but  this  idea  has  not  succeeded  with  me. 

"You  are  right  in  thinking  that  the  cardinal  is  not  sent  to  sign  at  Paris 
what  the  Pope  has  refused  to  sign  at  Rome;  but  he  is  first  minister  to  his 
holiness  and  ills  favourite  ;  it  is  the  soul  of  the  Pope  that  is  about  to  enter  into 
communication  with  you.  I  hope  that  an  agreement  concerning  the  modi- 
fications will  be  the  result  of  it.  It  is  a  question  of  phrases,  of  words  which 
may  be  turned  in  so  many  ways  that  in  the  end  a  good  one  will  be  sifted 
out. 

"The  cardinal  carries  to  the  First  Consul  a  confidential  letter  from  the 
Pope  and  the  most  ardent  desire  to  terminate  the  affair.  He  is  a  man  of 
a  clear  rnind.  His  person  has  nothing  imposing  ;  he  is  not  littcd  for  gran- 
deur ;  his  elocution,  a  little  verbose,  is  not  captivating;  his  character  is  mild, 
his  soul  will  open  itself  to  overflowing,  provided  he  be  encouraged  mildly 
to  confidence. 

"  I  have  written  to  Madrid,  to  the  ambassador  I.ucien  Bonaparte,  to  in- 
form him  of  the  meaning  of  cardinalConsalvi's  brilliant  journey  to  Paris  and 
of  my  retirement  to  Florence.  In  like  manner  I  have  informed  the  minis- 
ters of  the  emperor  and  of  the  king  of  Spain  at  Rome,  that  there  was  na 
likelihood  of  war  with  the  Pope, 

"  I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

"Cacault." 
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Consul.  The  costume  in  which  he  was  to  be  presented  at  Mal- 
maison  was  agreed  on,  and  he  repaired  thither,  with  great  emo- 
tion at  the  idea  of  meeting  general  Bonaparte,  who,  being  aware 
of  it,  did  not  care  to  add  to  the  uneasiness  of  the  cardinal.  He 
displayed  all  the  art  of  language  with  which  nature  had  gifted 
him,  to  impress  himself  on  the  mind  of  his  hearer,  to  show 
him  thoroughly  his  intentions,  so  frankly  benevolent  towards 
the  Church,  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  serious  difficulties 
attached  to  the  re-establishment  of  public  worship  in  France; 
and,  above  all,  to  make  him  understand  that  the  interest  he 
had  in  deferring  to  French  opinion  was  much  greater  than 
Avhat  he  could  have  in  gratifying  the  resentments  of  priests,  of 
emigrants,  of  deposed  princes,  despised  and  abandoned  by 
Europe.  He  delared  to  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  that  he  was  ready  to 
revise  certain  details  which  were  obscure  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
provided  that,  at  bottom,  she  would  grant  what  he  regarded  as 
indispensable ;  namely,  the  creation  of  an  ecclesiastical  estabhsh- 
ment  entirely  new,  which  might  be  his  work,  and  might  reunite 
the  wise  and  repectable  priests  of  all  parties. 

The  cardinal  came  away  encouraged  from  this  interview 
with  the  First  Consul.  He  seldom  showed  himself  in  Paris, 
observed  a  becoming  distance,  equally  remote  from  an  exag- 
gerated severity,  and  from  that  Italian  facility,  so  much  the  re- 
proach of  the  Roman  priests.  He  accepted  some  invitations 
from  the  ministers  and  the  consuls,  but  perseveringly  refused 
to  show  himself  in  the  public  places.  He  set  to  work  with  the 
abbe  Bernier  to  resolve  the  last  difficulties  of  the  negotiation. 
Two  points  formed  above  all  an  obstacle  to  the  agreement 
between  the  two  governments :  the  one  relative  to  the  title  of 
Religion  of  the  State,  which  title  was  sought  to  be  obtained  for 
the  Catholic  religion;  the  other,  the  deposition  of  the  former 
bishops.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  w^ished  that,  in  order  to  justify,  in 
the  face  of  Christendom,  the  great  concessions  made  to  the 
First  Consul,  a  solemn  declaration  should  be  put  forward 
by  the  French  Republic  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  he 
wished  that  it  should  proclaim  the  Catholic  religion  the  do- 
mijiant  religion,  that  it  should  promise  abrogation  of  the  laws 
that  were  opposed  to  it,  and  that  the  First  Consul  should  engage 
to  profess  it  publicly  in  person.  His  example  would  be  looked 
on  as  calculated  to  be  of  omnipotent  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  multitude. 

The  abbe  Bernier  repeated  that,  to  proclaim  a  Religion  of 
State,  or  a  dominant  religion,  was  to  alarm  the  other  religious 
persuasions,  to  create  a  fear  of  the  return  of  a  plundering, 
oppressive,  intolerant  religion,  &c. ;  that  it  was  impossible  to 
go  beyond  the  declaration  of  a  fact,  namely,  that  the  majority 
of  the  French  were  Catholic.  He  added,  that  toa  brogate  an- 
terior laws  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  concurrence  of  the 
egislative  power,  which  would  throw  the  French  cabinet   into 
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inextricable  embarrassments;  that  the  government,  taken  as  a 
governing  body,  could  not  profess  a  religion  ;  that  the  con- 
suls might  profess  it  personally;  but  that  this  fact,  quite  an 
individual  and  in  some  sort  a  private  one,  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  figure  in  a  treaty.  As  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
First  Consul,  the  abbe  Bernier  said,  in  quite  a  low  tone,  that 
he  would  assist  at  a  Te  Detnn  or  at  a  mass;  but  that,  as  to 
the  other  practices  of  religion,  it  was  not  necessary  to  expect 
them  of  him,  and  that  there  were  things  that  the  discernment  of 
the  cardinal  ought  to  renounce  the  exaction  of,  for  they  would 
produce  an  eflect  more  vexatious  than  salutary.  A  preamble 
was  agreed  on  at  length,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  first 
article,  nearly  satisfied  the  two  legations. 

The  government,  it  ran,  7ecug)ti.si/ig  that  the  Catholic  religion 
is  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  French 

The  Pope,  on  his  part,  recognising  that  this  religion  had 
derived,  and  still  expected  at  this  moment  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  worship  in  France, 
and  from  the  individual  profession  which  the  Consuls  of  the  Re- 
public made  of  it,  &c. 

From  this  double  motive,  the  two  authorities,  for  the  good  of 
religion,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity,  laid 
it  down,  (article  first)  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  he  exer- 
cised in  France,  mid  that  its  forms  of  worship  should  be  public, 
in  conformity  xoith  the  police  regulations,  which  are  judged  to  be 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity :  (article  second) 
that  there  should  be  a  new  arrangement  of  dioceses,  d^c. 

This  preamble  sufficiently  satisfied  the  objects  of  all  parties; 
for  it  proclaimed  loudly  the  re-establishment  of  divine  service, 
rendered  the  profession  of  it  in  France  public  as  in  former  days, 
made  the  profession  of  this  religion  by  the  consuls  an  indivi- 
dual act,  personally  exercised  by  the  three  consuls,  put  this 
allegation  as  proceeding  from  the  Pope's  lips  and  not  from  those 
of  the  chief  of  the  repubhc.  These  first  difficulties  then  appeared 
to  be  happily  overcom.e.  Next  came  the  contested  points  re- 
garding the  dejjosing  of  the  former  bishops.  Fundamentally 
they  were  agreed  to,  but  cardinal  Gonsalvi  dematided  that  the 
Pope  should  be  spared  the  pain  of  pronouncing  the  depo- 
sition in  a  public  act,  of  the  ancient  French  bishops.  He  pro- 
mised, that  those  who  should  refuse  to  tender  the  resignation 
of  their  sees  should  no  longer  ])e  considered  as  titular,  and  that 
the  Pope  would  consent  to  appoint  successors  to  them  ;  but 
he  did  not  wish  that  that  should  be  formally  contained  in 
the  Concordat.  The  First  Consul  showed  himself  inflexible 
on  this  ]M)int,  and,  without  specifying  the  precise  words,  re- 
quired tjiat  it  should  be  stated  in  i)ositive  terms,  that  the 
Pope  would  address  liimself  to  the  former  bishops,  that  he 
would  demand  of  them  the  resignation  of  their  sees,  which  he 
expected  with  confidence  from  their  love  of  religion,  and  that  if 
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they  refused,  "  the  bishoprics  of  new  formation  should  be  pro- 
vided with  new  diocesans  for  their  government."  These  were 
the  exact  expressions  of  the  treaty. 

The  other  conditions  were  not  contested.  The  First  Consul 
was  to  have  the  nomination  of  the  bishops,  and  the  Pope  the 
institution  of  them.  However,  cardinal  Gonsalvi  craved,  and  the 
First  Consul  granted,  one  reservation,  by  which  it  Mas  said  that, 
in  case  of  a  Protestant  First  Consul,  a  new  convention  should 
be  had,  to  regulate  the  mode  of  nomination.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  bishops  should  nominate  the  cures,  and  should  select 
them  from  amongst  subjects  approved  of  by  the  government. 
The  question  of  the  oath  was  settled  by  the  mere  and  simple 
adoption  of  the  oath  formerly  pledged  to  the  kings  of  France. 
The  Holy  See  had  reasonably  claimed  powers,  granted  to  it 
without  difficulty,  of  establishing  seminaries  for  recruiting  the 
clergy,  but  without  obliging  the  State  to  endow  them.  The 
engagement  not  to  disturb  the  holders  of  national  property  was 
formal.  Their  ownership  of  acquired  property  was  expressly 
recognised.  It  was  said  that  the  government  would  take 
measures  that  the  clergy  should  receive  suitable  salaries,  that  the 
old  religious  edifices,  and  all  the  parsonages  not  yet  alienated, 
should  be  restored  to  them.  It  was  agreed,  that  permission  to 
make  donations  should  be  granted  to  the  faithful,  but  that  the 
Church  should  regulate  the  form  of  them.  Secretly,  the  form 
of  payment  out  of  the  funds  was  mutually  agreed  on,  seeing 
that  the  First  Consul  would  not  on  any  account  re-establish 
property  in  mortmain.  This  settlement  was  to  be  found  in 
ulterior  regulations  of  the  police  superintending  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship, which  the  government  alone  had  the  power  to  make. 

With  regard  to  the  married  priests,  the  cardinal  had  given 
his  word,  that  a  brief  of  indulgence  should  be  immediately  pub- 
lished ;  but  he  demanded  that  an  act  of  rehgious  charity,  emanat- 
ing from  the  clemency  of  the  holy  father,  should  preserve  its 
free  and  spontaneous  character,  and  not  pass  as  a  condition  im- 
posed on  the  Holy  See.    This  consideration  was  granted. 

All  matters  were  finally  agreed  on,  and  on  reasonable  founda- 
tions, which  guaranteed,  at  the  same  time,  the  independence  of  the 
French  Church  and  its  perfect  union  with  the  Holy  See.  Never 
had  there  been  made  with  Rome  a  convention  more  liberal  and 
at  the  same  time  more  orthodox  ;  and,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  one  serious  resolution  had  been  forced  on  the  Pope,  but  it 
was  perfectly  justified  by  circumstances,  that  of  deposing  the 
former  bishops  who  should  refuse  to  resign.  It  was  necessary 
then  to  remain  satisfied  and  to  conclude. 

Meanwhile,  agitation  was  at  work  around  the  First  Consul  to 
hinder  his  definitive  consent.  The  men  who  usually  had  access 
to  him,  and  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  giving  him  their  advice, 
combated  his  determination.  The  party  of  the  constitutional 
clergy  bestirred  themselves  a  great  deal  for  fear  of  being  sacri- 
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ficed  to  the  unsworn  clergy.     It  had  obtained  the  power  of  as- 
sembling its  members  and  forming  a  sort  of  national  council  at 
Paris.    The  First  Consul  had  granted  these  powers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  zeal  of  the  Holy  See,  and  of  making  it  feel 
the  danger  of  delays.     In  this  assembly  many  senseless  matters 
were  broached,  on  the  customs  of  the  primitive  Church,  to  which 
the  authors  of  the  ci\al  constitution  had  wished  to  bring  back 
the  French  Church.     It  was  professed  by  them  that  episcopal 
functions  ought  to  be  conferred  by  election,  that,  if  that  was  not 
completely  possible,  the  First  Consul  should  choose  subjects 
from  a  list  presented  by  the  faithful  of  each  diocese ;  that  the 
nomination  of  the  bishops  should  be  confirmed  by  the  metro- 
pohtans,  that  is  by  the  archbishops,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  the 
Pope  alone ;  but  that  the  papal  ratification  could  not  be  allowed 
to  the  Holy  See  arbitrarily;  and  that,  after  a  certain  delay,  she 
should  be  compelled:  which  latter  was  equivalent  to  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  rights  of  the  court  of  Rome.     All  that  was 
uttered  in  this  sort  of  council  was   not,  however,  as  destitute  of 
practical  reasoning.     Some   sound  ideas  on  the  limitation   of 
bishoprics,  on  the  emission  of  bulls,  on  the  necessity  of  not 
allowing  any  publication  emanating  from    pontifical  authority, 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  civil  authority.     They  in- 
tended to  reunite  these  divers  observations  under  the  form  of 
votes,  which  were  to  be  presented  to  the  First  Consul  to  explain 
their  resolutions.     What  was  very  glibly  and  very  frequently 
repeated  in  this  assembly  was,  that,  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
the  constitutional  clergy  had  rendered  great  services  to  pro- 
scribed  rehgion,  that   they  had    not  fled  nor   abandoned   the 
churches,  and  that  it  was  not  just  to  sacrifice  them  to  those  who, 
during  the  persecution,  had  assumed  the  pretext  of  orthodoxy 
to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  priesthood.     All  this  was  very  ac- 
curate, particularly  as  regarded  the  ordinary  priests,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  had,  in  reality,  the  virtues  attributed  to  them.  But 
the  constitutional  bishops,  some  of  whom,  however,  deserved  re- 
spect,   were    disputants,    real    sectarians,    whom    ambition   in 
some,  and  the  pride    of  theological  squabbles  in  others,   had 
caiTied  away,  and   who  were  inferior  in  worth  to  their  subordi- 
nates, simple  and  unpretending  men.     He,  who  at  their  head, 
showed  himself  the  most  restless,  the  abbe  Gregoire,  was  the 
head  of  a  sect :  his  morals  were  pure,  but  his  mind  narrow,  his 
vanity  excessive,  and  his  political  conduct  stained  by  a  melan- 
choly reminiscence.     Without  being  exposed  to  the  impulses  or 
the  terrors  which  tore  from  the  Convention  a  vote  of  death  against 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  the  abbe  Gregoire,  at  that  time 
absent,  and  free  to  hold  his  tongue,  had  addressed  to  that  as- 
sembly a  letter  breathing  sentiments  but  little  conformable  to 
humanity  and  to  religion.  He  was  one  of  those  whom  a  return 
to  sane  ideas  suited  least,  and  who  were  trying,  though  in  vain, 
to  struggle  against  the  tendency  incited  in  all  things  by  the  con- 
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sular  government.  He  had  taken  care  to  make  attachments  for 
himself  in  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  by  that  means  conveyed  to 
the  head  of  that  family  a  multitude  of  objections  against  the  reso- 
lution in  preparation.  The  First  Consul  allowed  the  constitu- 
tionalists to  talk  and  do,  but  was  ready  to  stop  them  if  their 
agitation  proceeded  to  scandal ;  and  he  was  not  sorry  to  render 
their  presence  irksome  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  apply  to  her 
slowness  this  sort  of  stimulant.  Although  he  had  little  fondness 
for  the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  clergy,  because  they  were 
in  general  squabbling  theologians,  he  wished  to  defend  their 
rights,  and  to  force  on  the  Pope,  as  bishops,  those  who  were 
known  for  pure  morality  and  a  manageable  disposition.  More 
was  not  required  by  the  greater  number,  for  they  were  far  from 
being  rei^ugnant  to  the  reunion  with  the  Holy  See.  They  even 
desired  it,  as  the  surest  and  most  honourable  means  for  them  to 
abandon  a  life  of  agitation  and  a  state  of  vexatious  disesteem 
with  tneir  flocks.  The  greater  part  resisted  an  arrangement 
with  Rome  only  through  the  fear  of  being  sacrificed,  en  masse, 
to  the  former  bishops. 

There  was  a  more  formidable  in-door  opposition  to  the  First 
Consul;  it  was  that  produced  in  the  ministry  itself.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  wounded  by  the  animus  of  the  court  of  Rome^ 
which  had  shown  itself  less  easy,  less  indulgent,  than  he  had 
thought  it  at  the  outset,  was  become  cold  and  ill-disposed  to  it. 
He  was  evidently  baffling  the  negotiation,  after  having  begun  it 
with  so  much  good-will,  when  he  looked  on  it  only  as  one  peace 
more  to  be  concluded.  He  had  set  out  for  the  waters,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  leaving  with  the  First  Consul  a  project 
completely  drawn  up — a  project  arbitrary  in  form,  hurtful 
without  usefulness,  and  which  the  court  of  Rome  would  not 
admit  on  any  consideration.  M.  de  Hauterive  had  taken  charge 
of  continuing  his  part.  The  latter,  half  phghted  to  holy  orders, 
having  freed  himself  from  that  bond  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, was  but  little  favourable  to  the  desires  of  the  Holy  See. 
He  opposed  a  thousand  technical  difficulties  to  the  project 
agreed  upon  by  the  abbe  Bernier  and  cardinal  Gonsalvi.  In 
his  opinion,  the  deposition  of  the  former  bishops  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  it  in  a  more  positive  and  manifest  manner  j  they 
ought  to  have  mentioned  in  it  that  pious  legacies  could  be  made 
only  through  the  funds ;  to  have  specified,  in  short,  in  a  formal 
article,  the  CathoHc  reinstatement  of  the  married  priests,  &c. 
M.  de  Hauterive  thus  brought  again  into  existence  the  technical 
difficulties  before  which  the  negotiation  had  well  nigh  suc- 
cumbed. On  the  very  day  of  signing,  he  sent,  a  most  pressing 
memorial,  on  these  various  points,  to  the  First  Consul. 

All  these  debates  being  ended,  an  assembly  of  the  consuls 
and  the  ministers  was  held,  in  which  the  question  was  defini- 
tively discussed  and  settled.  The  objections,  already  known, 
were  repeated  there  j  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  inconvenience 
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of  ruffling  the  French  mind,  of  adding  to  the  budget  new 
charges,  of  putting  in  peril,  it  was  said,  even  the  national  pro- 
perty, by  awakening  among  the  clergy,  restored  to  their 
functions,  more  hopes  tlian  one  was  willing  to  satisfy.  A 
project  of  simple  toleration  was  spoken  of,  which  should  consist 
merely  in  giving  up,  to  the  sworn  as  well  as  to  the  unsworn 
priests,  the  religious  edifices,  and  for  the  government  to  remain 
a  quiet  spectatijr  of  their  quarrels,  saving  intervention  if  order 
happened  to  be  materially  disturbed  by  them. 

The  consul  CambucerL'S,  a  strong  ])artisan  of  the  concordat, 
expressed  himself  on  this  subject  with  warmth,  and  replied 
triumphantly  to  all  the  objections.  He  maintained  that  the 
danger  of  ruffling  the  French  mind  was  not  real,  except  as  re- 
garded some  beaux  esprits  of  the  oppositionists,  but  the  mass  of 
the  people  would  willingly  welcome,  with  open  arms,  the  re- 
establishment  of  worship,  and  felt  already  a  real  moral  want  of 
it ;  that  the  consideration  of  the  expense  was  a  contemptible 
consideration  in  such  a  matter;  that  the  national  property  was, 
on  the  contrary,  more  solemnly  guaranteed  than  ever,  by  the 
sanction  obtained  from  the  Holy  See  of  the  national  sales. 
M.  de  Cambaceres  was,  in  this  place,  interrupted  by  the  First 
Consul,  who,  ever  inflexible  when  there  was  question  of  the 
national  property,  declared  that  he  was  making  the  concordat 
precisely  on  account  of  the  holders  of  national  property,  parti- 
cularly in  their  behalf;  that  he  would  crush,  with  all  his  might, 
those  priests  who  were  foolish  enough  or  ill  disposed  enough  to 
abuse  the  great  act  about  to  be  performed.  The  consul  Cam- 
baceres, resuming  his  discourse,  showed  how  ridiculous,  liow 
hard  of  execution  was  this  project  of  indift'erence  to  religious 
parties,  who  would  dispute  among  each  other  for  the  confidence 
of  the  faithful,  for  the  religious  edifices,  for  the  voluntary  do- 
nations of  public  piety,  who  would  l)estow  on  government  all 
the  weariness  of  active  intervention,  without  any  of  its  advan- 
tages, and  would  end,  perhaps,  in  the  reunion  of  all  sects  in  one 
single  liostile  Church,  independent  of  the  state,  and  depending 
on  foreign  autliority. 

The  consul  Lebrun  spoke  in  the  same  strain  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
First  Consul  gave  his  opinion  in  a  few  words,  in  a  clear,  pre- 
cise, and  peremptory  manner.  He  was  aware  of  the  difficulties, 
even  of  tiie  perils  of  this  undertaking;  the  extent  of  his  views 
went  beyond  some  difficulties  of  the  moment,  and  he  was  re- 
solved. He  showed  himself  so  in  his  Avords.  Henceforward 
there  was  no  more  resistance,  except  disapproval  or  grumbling 
at  his  resolution,  when  out  of  his  presence.  Then  came  sub- 
mission, and  the  command  was  given  to  sign  the  Concordat, 
such  as  the  abbe  Bernier  and  cardinal  Gonsalvi  had  definitively 
drawn  it  up. 

According  to  his  custom  of  reserving  for  his  elder  brother 
the  conclusion  of  all  important  acts,  the  First  Consul  appointed, 
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as  plenipotentiaries,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  councillor  of  state, 
Cretet,  and  lastly  the  abbe  Bernier,  to  whom  this  honour  was 
deservedly  due  for  the  pains  he  had  taken,  and  the  ability  he 
had  displayed,  in  this  long  and  memorable  negotiation.  The 
Pope  had  for  plenipotentiaries,  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  Monsignor 
Spina,  and  father  Caselli,  a  learned  Italian,  who  had  followed 
the  Roman  legation,  in  order  to  assist  it  by  his  theological 
knowledge.  They  met  together,  for  form  sake,  at  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte's house  ;  they  read  over  the  acts  again  ;  they  made  some 
slight  changes  of  detail,  always  reserved  for  the  last  moment  ; 
and,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1801  (26th  Messidor),  this  great  act 
was  signed,  the  most  important  that  the  court  of  Rome  had  ever 
concluded  with  France,  and,  perhaps,  with  any  Christian  power, 
for  it  terminated  one  of  the  most  frightful  storms  that  the 
Catholic  religion  had  ever  gone  through.  As  to  France,  it  put 
a  stop  to  a  deplorable  schism,  and  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  placing 
the  Church  and  the  State  in  suitable  relations  of  union  and 
independence. 

Tliere  remained  much  to  be  done  after  the  signature  of  this 
treaty,  which  has  since  borne  the  title  of  the  Concordat.  It  was 
necessary  to  demand  the  ratification  of  it  at  Rome,  then  to 
obtain  the  bulls  which  were  to  accompany  the  publication  of  it, 
as  well  as  briefs  addressed  to  all  the  former  bishops,  to  call  for 
their  resignation  ;  it  was  next  necessary  to  trace  out  the  new 
demarcations  of  the  dioceses,  to  chose  the  sixty  new  prelates, 
and,  in  all  things,  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  Rome.  It  was 
an  uninterrupted  negotiation,  until  the  day  on  which  they  could, 
at  last,  chant  a  Te  Denm  at  Notre  Dame,  to  celebrate  the  re- 
establishment  of  religion.  The  First  Consul,  always  eager  to 
arrive  at  the  result,  would  have  wished  that  all  this  might  be 
finished  promptly,  in  order  to  celebrate  at  the  same  time  the 
peace  with  the  European  powers  and  the  peace  with  the 
Church.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  desire  was  difficult. 
Haste  was  made,  nevertheless,  in  expediting  these  details,  in 
order  not  to  retard  in  the  slightest  degree  the  grand  act  of 
religious  restoration. 

The  First  Consul  did  not  make  public  as  yet  the  treaty 
signed  with  the  Pope,  for  it  was  first  necessary  to  have  re- 
ceived the  ratifications.  But  he  imparted  it  to  the  Council 
of  State,  in  the  sitting  of  the  6th  of  August  (18th  Thermidor). 
He  did  not  communicate  the  act  in  its  tenour,  he  contented 
himself  with  giving  an  analy.sis  of  the  substance  of  it,  and 
accompanied  this  analysis  with  the  enumeration  of  the  motives 
which  had  decided  this  act  of  the  government.  Those  who 
heard  him  that  day  were  struck  with  the  precision,  the  vigour, 
the  loftiness  of  his  language.  It  was  the  eloquence  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  State.  However,  if  they  were  impressed  by 
that  simple  and  nervous  eloquence  which  Cicero  called,  coming 
from  Caesar's  lips,  "  vim  Ccesaris"  they  were  little  reconciled 
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to  tlie  proceeding  of  the  First  Consul*  They  remained  sullen 
and  dumb,  as  if  they  had  seen  one  of  the  most  to  be  regretted 
works  of  the  Revolution  perish  along  with  the  schism.  The  act 
not  being  yet  submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of 
State,  there  was  no  discussing  it,  nor  voting  on  it.  Nothing 
disturbed  the  silent  coldness  of  this  scene.  They  were  silent ; 
they  separated  wdthout  saying  a  word,  without  expressing  a 
suffrage.  But  the  First  Consul  had  exhibited  his  will,  hence- 
forth irrevocable,  and  that  went  far  with  a  vast  number  of 
persons.  It  was,  at  the  least,  the  safe  silence  of  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  displease  him,  and  of  those  too,  who, 
respecting  his  genius,  valuing  the  immensity  of  benefits  that 
he  had  conferred  upon  France,  were  decided  to  pass  over  even 
his  faults. 

The  First  Consul,  thinking  that  he  had  now  sufficiently 
stimulated  the  court  of  Rome,  judged  that  it  was  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  the  pretended  council  of  the  constitutional 
clergy.  In  consequence,  he  commanded  them  to  separate,  and 
they  obeyed.  Not  one  of  them  would  have  dared  to  offend  the 
authority  which  was  going  to  distribute  sixty  bishoprics  raised 
up,  this  time,  by  pontifical  institution.  In  separating,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  First  Consul  an  act  suitable  in  form,  and  which 
contained  their  views  relatively  to  the  new  religious  establish- 
ments. It  contained  the  propositions  which  we  have  already 
made  known. 

The  cardinal  Gonsalvi  had  left  Paris  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
to  bring  back  M.  de  Cacault  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  Pope  was  sighing  for  this  double  return,  for  Lower  Italy 
was  dangerously  agitated.  The  Italian  patriots  of  Naples  and 
the  Roman  State  were  waiting  with  impatience  the  opportunity 
of  a  new  commotion ;  and  the  old  Ruffo  party,  the  cut-throats 
of  the  queen  of  Naples,  sought  nothing  better  than  a  pretext 

*  Letter  from  Monsignor  Spina  to  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  Secretarj'  of  State : — 

"  Paris,  8tli  August. 

"  On  Thursday  last,  the  First  Consul,  being  present  at  the  Council  of  State, 
and  having  been  informed  that  the  Convention  concluded  by  him  with  his 
Holiness  was  the  general  conversation  at  Paris,  and  that  every  one,  though 
ignorant  of  its  precise  tenour,  spoke  of  it,  and  commented  upon  it,  each  after 
his  own  fancy,  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  communicating  to  the 
Council  itself  the  whole  details.  I  know  for  certain  that  he  spoke  for  an 
hour  and  a  lialf,  demonstrating  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  it,  and  1  liave 
been  tuld  that  he  spoke  most  admirably.  As  he  did  not  ask  for  the  opinion 
of  his  Council,  all  the  members  remained  silent.  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  learn  what  impression  was  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  councillors  in 
general.  The  good  were  deliglited  at  it,  but  their  number  is  very  limited. 
I  will  endeavour  to  discover  what  impression  was  made  on  those  who  are 
adverse  to  it.  It  appears  tliat  the  First  Consul  is  desirous  of  preparing  the 
minds  of  tliose  who  are  liostiie  to  this  measure,  with  the  view  of  disarming 
their  opposition  ;  but  he  will  not  succeed,  unless  he  adopts  some  more 
energetic  proceedings  against  the  Constitutionalists,  or  whilst  he  leaves  the 
Catholic  worship  exposed  to  the  lash  of  the  minister  of  police." 
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to  fall  on  the  French.  These  men,  so  different  in  intention, 
were  ready  to  combine  their  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing every  thing  into  confusion.  The  news  of  the  agreement 
established  between  the  two  govermnents,  French  and  Roman, 
the  certainty  of  the  intervention  of  general  Murat,  placed  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  head  of  an  army,  restrained  the 
plottings,  and  hindered  these  sinister  intentions.  The  Pope 
was  overjoyed  on  seeing  cardinal  Gonsalvi  and  the  minister  of 
France  return  to  Rome.  He  immediately  called  together  the 
congregation  of  the  cardinals,  in  order  to  submit  to  them  the 
new  work,  and  he  caused  the  bulls,  the  briefs,  in  fine,  all  the 
acts,  the  [necessary  sequel  of  the  Concordat,  to  be  prepared. 
The  worthy  Pontiff  was  joyous,  but  agitated.  He  had  the  cer- 
tainty of  doing  good,  and  of  immolating  nothing  but  the  interests 
of  faction  to  the  general  good  of  the  Church.  But  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  old  throne  and  altar  party  broke  forth  with 
violence  at  Rome,  and,  although  the  holy  father  had  put  at  a 
distance  from  him  all  the  ill-disposed,  he  heard  their  bitter 
words  ;  he  was  disturbed  by  them.  Cardinal  Maury,  with  his 
usual  acuteness,  judging  the  cause  of  the  emigrants  to  be  lost, 
and  already,  perhaps,  looking  forward  with  secret  satisfaction 
to  the  moment  when  all,  now  sighing  in  exile,  would  be  restored 
to  their  native  land,  kept  himself  aloof  in  his  diocese  of  Mon- 
tefiascone,  occupying  himself  solely  with  the  care  of  a  library, 
which  was  the  charm  of  his  exile.  The  Pope,  in  order  not 
to  give  any  umbrage  to  the  First  Consul,  had,  besides,  made 
that  cardinal  understand  that  his  unrestricted  retreat  at  Mon- 
tefiascone,  was  at  the  moment  an  expedient  of  the  pontifical 
government. 

The  Pope,  then,  was  satisfied,  but  full  of  emotion,*  and  he 

*  Letter  of  M.  de  Cacault,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Republic 
at  Rome,  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  : — 

"  Rome,  8th  August,  1801  (20th  Thermidor,  year  X.). 

"  Citizen  Minister, — To  inform  you  of  the  state  of  the  affair  of  the  Pope's 
ratification,  expected  at  Paris,  I  can  do  no  better  than  transmit  you  the 
original  letter  which  I  have  this  moment  received  from  cardinal  Gonsalvi. 

"  This  cardinal,  having  been  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  his  Holiness  has 
come  to  work  to-day  at  the  house  of  his  Secretary  of  State. 

"  The  Sacred  College  is  to  concur  in  the  ratification ;  all  the  doctors  of 
the  first  rank  are  employed,  and  in  motion.  The  holy  father  is  in  the 
agitation,  the  inquietude,  and  the  desire  of  a  young  wife,  who  dares  not  be 
merry  on  the  festal  marriage  day.  Never  has  the  pontifical  court  been  seen 
more  self-collected,  more  seriously,  and  more  secretly  occupied  with  the  no- 
velty about  to  burst  forth,  while  France,  for  whose  interest  it  is,  for  whom 
they  work,  neither  intrigues,  promises,  gives,  nor  even  shines  here,  according 
to  ancient  usage.  The  First  Consul  will  soon  enjoy  the  accomplishment  of 
his  views  with  regard  to  an  accordance  with  the  Holy  See,  and  that  will 
take  place  in  a  novel,  simple,  and  truly  respectable  manner. 

"  This  will  be  the  work  of  a  hero  and  of  a  saint,  for  the  Pope  is  a  man  of 
real  piety. 

"He  has  said  several  times  to  me  :  '  Rely  on  it,  that  if  France,  in  place  of 
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eagerly  pressed  the  completion  of  the  undertaking  so  happily 
begun.  The  congregation  of  the  cardinals  was  wholly  favour- 
able to  the  concordat,  since  its  new  revision,  and  they  pro- 
nounced themselves  in  an  affirmative  manner.  The  Pope, 
thinking  that  it  was  necessary  henceforth  to  cast  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  First  Consul,  and  to  accomplish  with  tclat  a 
work  which  had  so  noble  an  object  as  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  France,  wished  that  the  ceremony  of  the 
ratification  should  be  surrounded  with  much  solemnitv.  In 
consequence,  he  gave  his  ratification  in  grand  consistory,  and, 
to  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  that  pontifical  solemnity,  he  nomi- 
nated three  cardinals.  He  received  M.  de  Cacault  in  pomp, 
and  displayed,  notwithstanding  the  straitness  of  his  means,  all 
the  luxury  that  became  the  occasion.  Having  to  make  choice 
of  a  legate  to  send  to  France,  he  fixed  on  the  most  eminent 
diplomatist  of  the  Roman  court ;  this  was  cardinal  Caprara,  a 
distinguished  personage  by  his  birth  (he  was  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  the  Montecuculli),  distinguished  by  his  understanding, 
his  experience,  his  moderation.  Formerly  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Joseph  II.,  he  had  seen  the  tribulations  of  the  Church 
in  the  last  century ;  he  had,  by  his  skill  and  ready  wit, 
relieved  the  Holy  See  of  many  an  inconvenience.  The  First 
Consul  had  himself  expressed  the  desire  of  having  near  his 
person  this  prince  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  hastened  to 
satisfy  this  desire,  and  made  great  efforts  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  the  cardinal,  aged,  infirm,  and  little  disposed  to 
recommence  the  career  of  his  early  youth.  However,  this 
repugnance  was  overcome  by  the  earnest  intreaties  of  the  holy 
father  and  by  the  pressing  interest  of  the  Church.  The  Pope 
wished  to  confer  on  cardinal  Caprara  the  highest  diplomatic 
dignity  of  the  Roman  court,  that  of  legate  a  latere.  This  legate 
has  the  most  extended  powers ;  the  cross  is  carried  before  him 
everywhere ;  he  has  power  to  do  every  thing  that  is  possible  away 
from  the  Pope.  Pius  VII.  renewed  on  this  occasion  the  cere- 
monies of  old,  in  which  the  venerated  sign  of  their  mission  was 
confided  to  tlie  representatives  of  St.  Peter.  A  grand  consistory 
was  convoked  anew,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  cardinals,  of 
all  the  foreign  ministers,  cardinal  Caprara  received  the  silver 
cross,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  carried  before  him  in  that 
republican  France,  so  long  a  stranger  to  Catholic  pomp. 

The  First  Consul,  sensible  of  the   cordial  conduct  of  the 

being  a  dominant  power,  were  prostrate  and  weak  with  regard  to  her  enemies, 
I  should  not  do  less  for  her  than  I  am  granting  to-day.' 

"  I  do  not  think  it  can  have  often  happened  that  so  great  a  resnlt,  on  which 
the  tramiuillity  of  France  and  the  welfare  of  Europe,  will  iienceforward 
materially  depend,  could  have  been  obtained  without  violence,  as  well  as 
without  corruption. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  yours,  respectfully, 

"Cacault." 
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Pope,  testified  the  kindest  consideration  for  him.  He  enjoined 
Murat  to  spare  the  Roman  States  the  passage  of  troops;  he 
made  the  Cisalpines  evacuate  the  httle  duchy  of  Urbino,  which 
they  had  seized  upon  pretext  of  a  dispute  concerning  boundary. 
He  announced  the  approaching  evacuation  of  Ancona,  and,  in 
the  interim,  sent  money  to  pay  the  garrison  of  it,  in  order  to 
reheve  the  pontifical  treasury  of  this  expense.  The  Neapolitans, 
persisting  in  holding  possession  of  tvi-o  confine  territories  belong- 
ing to  the  Holy  See,  to  wit,  Benevento  and  Ponte  Corvo,  received 
anew  an  injunction  to  evacuate  them.  The  First  Consul  had 
also  caused  one  of  the  fine  hotels  of  Paris  to  be  got  ready,  and 
furnished  luxuriously,  as  a  lodging  for  cardinal  Caprara,  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  treasury. 

The  ratifications  had  been  exchanged ;  the  bulls  approved  of ; 
the  briefs  were  in  course  of  being  expedited  throughout  all 
Christendom,  to  call  for  the  resignations  of  the  ancient  diocesans. 
Cardinal  Caprara,  notwithstanding  his  age,  had  hastened  his 
journey  to  Paris.  Everywhere  orders  had  been  given  to  the 
authorities  to  welcome  him  in  a  manner  conformable  to  his 
exalted  dignity.  They  had  done  so  with  earnest  regard ;  and 
the  populace  of  the  provinces,  seconding  their  zeal,  had  given 
to  the  representative  of  the  Holy  See  marks  of  respect,  which 
proved  the  dominion  of  the  old  religion  over  the  rural  popu- 
lation. But  there  was  a  dread  of  putting  the  jibing  people 
of  Paris  to  the  same  proof,  and  every  thing  was  arranged 
that  the  cardinal  should  enter  the  capital  by  night.  He  was 
received  there  with  eager  attentions,  and  lodged  in  the  hotel 
prepared  for  him.  He  was  given  to  understand,  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  that  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  his  mission  was 
at  the  cost  of  the  French  government,  and  that  this  was  a 
diplomatic  usage,  intended  to  be  established  in  reference  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  First  Consul  had  sent  to  the  legate's  residence 
two  carriages  drawn  by  his  finest  horses. 

Cardinal  Caprara  was  received  as  a  foreign  ambassador,  but 
not,  as  yet,  as  a  representative  of  the  Church.  That  reception 
was  adjourned  to  the  time  of  the  definitive  re-establishment  of 
religion.  To  institute  the  new  bishops,  to  chant  the  Te  Deum, 
and  to  tender  to  the  cardinal-legate  the  oath  due  by  him  to  the 
First  Consul,  were  reserved  for  one  and  the  same  day. 

The  indispensable  formalities  by  Avhich  it  was  necessary 
that  the  publication  of  the  Concordat  should  he  preceded,  had 
taken  much  more  time  than  was  thought  of  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  had  led  to  the  period  in  which  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  had  just  been  signed  in  London.  The  First  Consul 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  able  to  make  the  fete  dedicated, 
on  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  to  the  general  peace,  coincide  with 
the  grand  religious  solemnity  of  the  restoration  of  religion. 
But  it  was  necessary  that  the  resignations  of  the  ancient  dio- 
cesans should  have  arrived  at  Rome,  before  the  approval  there 
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of  the  new  demarcations,  and  the  choice  of  the  new  bishops. 
These  resignations  demanded  by  the  Pope  from  the  ancient 
clergy  of  France,  were  at  that  moment  the  object  of  general 
attention.  There  was  a  desire  to  know,  from  all  quarters, 
how  this  great  act  of  the  Pope  and  the  First  Consul 
would  be  received.  They,  hand  in  hand,  appealing  to  the 
ancient  ministers  of  religion,  whether  friends  or  enemies  to 
the  Revolution,  scattered  through  Germany,  Russia,  England, 
or  Spain,  demanded  of  them  the  sacrifice  of  their  position,  of 
their  party  affections,  of  the  very  pride  of  their  doctrines  to 
make  Church  unity  triumph,  and  to  re-establish  the  internal 
tranquilhty  of  France.  How  many  of  them  could  there  be 
found  so  sufficiently  sensible  to  this  double  motive,  as  to  immo- 
late so  many  personal  feehngs  and  interests  at  once  ?  The  result 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  great  act  which  the  Pope  and  the 
First  Consul  did  at  that  moment;  it  proved  the  dominion  that 
can  be  exercised  over  souls  by  the  love  of  good,  nobly  invoked 
by  a  sainthke  pontiff  and  a  hero. 

The  briefs  addressed  to  the  orthodox  bishops  and  to  the  con- 
stitutional bishops  were  not  similar.  The  brief  addressed  to 
the  bishops  who  had  refused  to  recognise  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  treated  them  as  legitimate  titulars  of  their  sees, 
demanded  of  them  to  resign  in  the  name  of  the  interest  of  the 
Church,  in  virtue  of  an  offer  formerly  made  to  Pius  VI.,  and,  in 
case  of  refusal,  declared  them  deposed.  The  language  of  them 
was  affectionate,  sad,  but  replete  with  authority. 

The  brief  addressed  to  the  constitutionalists  was  paternal 
likewise,  was  redolent  of  the  mildest  indulgence,  but  did  not 
speak  of  resignation,  seeing  that  the  Church  had  never  recog- 
nised the  constitutionalists  as  legitimate  bishops.  It  demanded 
of  them  an  abjuration  of  former  errors,  a  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  and  to  terminate  a  schism  which  was  at  once  a 
scandal  and  a  calamity.  It  was  a  manner  of  inducing  their  re- 
signation without  calling  for  it,  for,  to  call  for  it,  Avould  have 
been  a  recognition  of  their  title  which  the  Holy  See  could  not 
grant. 

We  must  render  equal  justice  to  all  men  who  facilitated  this 
great  act  of  reunion.  The  constitutional  bishops,  some  of 
whom  would  have  wished  to  resist,  but  the  majority  of  whom, 
well  advised,  were  sincerely  desirous  of  seconding  the  First 
Consul,  resigned  in  a  body.  The  brief,  although  full  of  cor- 
diality, annoyed  them,  because  it  spoke  only  of  their  errors  and 
not  of  their  resignations..  They  imagined  a  form  of  adhesion  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Pope,  which,  without  implying  any  retracta- 
tion of  the  past,  implied,  nevertheless,  their  submission  and  their 
resignation.  They  declared  that  they  adhered  to  the  new  Con- 
cordat, and  consequently  stripped  themselves  of  their  episcopal 
dignity.  They  were  about  fifty  in  number.  All  submitted, 
with  one  exception,  viz.,  bishop  Saurine,  a  man  of  a  very  vivid 
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imagination,  of  a  religious  zeal  more  ardent  than  enlightened,  a 
priest  besides  of  pure  morals,  ■whom  the  First  Consul  at  a  later 
period  called  to  the  episcopacy,  after  having  made  him  accept- 
able to  the  Pope. 

This  part  of  the  work  was  not  the  most  difficult.  It  was, 
besides,  the  most  easy  to  be  realized  immediately,  because  the 
constitutionalists  were  almost  all  in  Paris,  under  the  grasp  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  friends  who 
had  constituted  themselves  their  defenders  and  their  guides. 

The  unsvrorn  bishops  were  scattered  through  all  Europe. 
There  was,  however,  a  certain  number  of  them  in  France.  The 
immense  majority  offered  a  noble  example  of  evangelical  piety 
and  "submission.  Seven  resided  in  Paris,  eight  in  the  provinces 
— in  all  fifteen.  Not  one  hesitated  in  the  reply  to  be  made  to 
the  pontiff  and  to  the  new  head  of  the  State.  They  made  that 
reply  in  language  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  the  Church. 
The  old  bishop  of  Belloy,  a  venerable  prelate,  who  had  replaced 
M.  de  Belsunce  at  Marseilles,  and  who  was  the  model  of  the 
ancient  clergy,  hastened  to  give  to  his  brother-bishops  the 
signal  of  self-denial.  "  Full,"  said  he,  "  of  veneration  and  obe- 
dience for  the  decrees  of  his  Holiness,  and  wishing  always  to  be 
united  to  him  in  heart  and  mind,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  deposit  in 
the  hands  of  the  holy  father,  my  resignation  of  the  bishopric 
of  Marseilles.  It  is  enough  that  he  thinks  it  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  religion  in  France  that  I  should  submit 
to  it." 

One  of  the  most  learned  bishops  of  the  French  clergy,  the 
histoi'ian  of  Bossuet  and  of  Fenelon,  the  bishop  of  Alais,  wrote, 
"  Happy  to  be  able  to  concur  by  my  resignation,  as  much  as  is 
in  my  power,  to  the  views  of  wisdom,  of  peace,  and  of  concilia- 
tion, which  his  Holiness  has  adopted,  I  pray  God  to  bless  his 
pious  intentions,  and  to  avert  from  him  the  contradictions  which 
might  afflict  his  paternal  heart." 

The  bishop  of  Acqs  wrote  to  the  holy  father,  "  I  have  not 
hesitated  a  moment  to  immolate  myself,  as  soon  as  I  had  learned 
that  this  painful  sacrifice  was  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  triumph  of  religion  ....  May  she  issue  glorious 
from  her  ruins  !  May  she  rise,  I  will  not  say  only,  on  the  wreck 
of  all  my  dearest  interests,  of  all  my  temporal  advantages,  but 
on  my  very  ashes,  if  I  could  serve  as  her  expiatory  victim !  .  .  .  . 
May  my  fellow-citizens  return  to  concord,  to  faith,  to  holy 
morals !  Never  shall  I  form  any  other  wishes  during  my  life, 
and  ray  death  will  be  too  happy  if  I  see  them  accomplished." 

Let  us  confess  it,  beautiful  is  the  institution  which  commands 
such  sacrifices  and  such  language.  The  greatest  names  of  the 
ancient  clergy  of  ancient  France,  the  Rohans,  the  Latours  du 
Pin,  the  Castellanes,  the  Polignacs,  the  Clermont-Tonnerres, 
the  Latours  d'Auvergne,  were  found  in  the  list  of  the  bishops 
who  had  resigned.     There  was  a  general  enthusiasm  which  re- 
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called  to  mind  the  generous  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  French 
nobility  in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August.  It  was  the  same 
eager  desire  to  facilitate,  by  a  great  act  of  self-denial,  the  execu- 
tion of  that  Concordat,  which  M.  de  Cacault  had  designated  as 
the  work  of  a  hero  and  of  a  saint. 

The  bishops  who  had  taken  refuge  in   Germany,  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  followed  this  example  for  the  most  part.    There  remained 
the  eighteen  bishops  who  had  retired  to  England.     These  latter 
were  waited  for,  to  see  if  they  could  escape  the  hostile  influences 
which  surrounded  them.     The  British  government,  actuated  at 
the  time  by  a  friendly  spirit  towards  France,  wished  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  determination.     But  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  the  heads  of  the  Chouan  party,  the  instigators 
of  civil  war,  the  accomplices  of  the  infernal  machine,  Georges 
and  his  associates,  were  in  London,  living  on  the  means  given  to 
the  emigrants.    They  surrounded  the  eighteen  prelates,  resolved 
to  hinder  them  from  completing,  by  their  adherence,  the  union 
of  all  the  French  clergy  about  the   Pope,   and  about  general 
Bonaparte.    Long  deliberations  were  set  on  foot.    Amongst  the 
refractory  were  found  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  to  whom  very 
temporal  interests  were  attributed,  for  with  his  see,  he  would 
lose  immense  revenues ;   and  the  bishop  of  Saint-Pol-de-Lcon, 
who  had  created  for  himself  a  post,  said  to  be  lucrative,  that 
of  the  distributing  the  British  subsidies  among  the  transported 
priests.      Those  factions  acted   on   the  bishops,  and   seduced 
thirteen  of  them.     But  they  met  with  a  noble  resistance  from 
the  five  other  prelates,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  found  two  of 
the  most  illustrious,  of  the  most  imposing,  of  the  old  clergj^, 
M.  de  Cice,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  formerly  keeper  of  the 
seals  under  Louis  XVI.,  a  personage  in  whom  was  recognised  a 
superior  political  mind;  M.  de  Boisgclin,  a  learned  bishop,  and  of 
great  seignieural  possessions,  who  had  in  former  times  displayed 
the  attitude  of  a  worthy  priest,  faithful  to  his  religion,  but  by  no 
means  inimical  to  the  lights  of  the  age  he  lived  in.     They,  with 
their  three  colleagues,  MM.  d'Osmond,  de  Noe,  and  du  Plessis 
d'Argentre,  sent  in  their  adherence.      Almost  all  the  ancient 
clergy  had  then  submitted.     The  work  of  the  Pope  was  accom- 
plished with  less  bitterness  to  his  feelings  than,  at  first,  he  had 
apprehended.     All  those  resignations  inserted  in  succession  in 
the   Moniteur,  side  by  side  with  the  treaties   signed  with  the 
courts  of  Europe,  with  Russia,    Enuland,  Bavaria,    Portugal, 
produced   an   immense  effect,  of  which   contemporaries  have 
retained  a  deep  recollection.  If  any  tiling  made  the  overwhelm- 
ing influence  of  the  new  government  1)e  felt,  it  was  that  respect- 
ful, earnest  submission  of  two  hostile  churches,  the  one  devoted 
to  the  Revolution,  but  corrupted  by  the  demon  of  disputation  ; 
the  other,  haughty,  i)r()ud  of  its  orthodoxy,  of  the  greatness  of 
its  names,  infected  by   the  spirit  of  emigration,  animated  with 
sincere  rovalism,  and  believing,  besides,  that  time  was  sufficient 
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to  render  her  victorious.     This  triumph  was  one  of  the  finest, 
the  most  deserved,  the  most  universally  felt. 

The  18th  Brumaire,  fixed  for  the  grand  fete  of  the  general 
peace,  was   approaching.     The  First  Consul  was   seized  with 
one  of  those  personal  feelings,  which  often,  in  men,  are  mingled 
with  the  noblest  resolutions.     He  wished  to  enjoy  the  result  of 
his  work,  and   to   be    able    to   celebrate   the  re-establishment 
of  religious    peace   on   the    18th   Brumaire.      But   to    do    so, 
two  things  were  necessary;   first,  that  they  should  have  sent 
from  Rome  the  bull  relative  to   the  diocesan   arrangements ; 
and,  secondly,  that  cardinal  Caprara  might  have  the  faculty  of 
installing  the  new  bishops.     Had  these  things  been  done,  the 
sixty  bishops  might  have  been  nominated  and  consecrated,  and 
a  solemn    Te  Deum  sung  in  their  presence  in   the  church  of 
Notre  Dame.     Unfortunately,  at  Rome,  they  had  been  waiting 
for  the  reply  of  the  five  French  bishops,  who  had  retired  to  the 
north  of  Germany,  and,  as  to  the  faculty  of  giving  canonical 
investiture,  it  had  not  been  conferred  on  cardinal  Caprara,  be- 
cause never  had  such  a  power  been  deputed,  even  to  a  legate  a 
latere.     It  was  already  the  1st  of  November  (10th  Brumaire), 
there   were   only   a   few   days   left.      The   First   Consul   sent 
for  cardinal  Caprara,  spoke  to  him  in   the  bitterest  manner, 
complained,  with   a  vivacity  which  was  neither  becoming  nor 
deserved,  of  the  little  assistance  that  he  obtained  from  the  pon- 
tifical government  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  projects,  and 
produced  a  deep  emotion  in  the  worthy  cardinal.*     But  he  very 

*  Letter  from  cardinal  Caprara  to  cardinal  Gonsalvi. 

"  Paris,  '2nd  of  November,  1801. 

"Having  just  returned  from  Malmaison,  about  1 1  o'clock  at  night,  I  sit 
down  to  detail  to  you  the  substance  of  the  interview  I  have  had  with  the 
First  Consul.  He  did  not  say  one  word  upon  the  subject  of  the  five  articles 
which  I  annexed  to  my  letter  of  the  1st  of  November;  but,  with  his 
characteristic  vivacity,  and,  I  must  add  also,  with  marked  indications  of  dis- 
pleasure, he  launched  out  into  the  most  bitter  complaints  against  all  Romans, 
saying  that  they  wished  to  lead  him  a  dance,  and  that  tliey  were  trying  to 
ensnare  him,  by  their  eternal  procrastination  in  expediting  the  bull  of  cir- 
cumscription, and  that  they  added  to  the  delay  by  not  sending  the  Pope's 
letters  to  the  bishops  in  proper  time;  and  further  still,  by  not  sending  them 
by  couriers,  as  every  other  government  would  have  done  which  felt  an  interest 
in  a  negotiation  of  this  kind;  that  they  were  trying  to  ensnare  him,  for  they 
sought,  by  making  a  bugabo  of  him,  to  deter  tlie  Pope  from  assenting  to  the 
nominations  which  he  might  make  of  the  constitutional  bishops  :  and,  con- 
tinuing to  talk  like  a  torrent,  he  repeated  precisely  every  thing  that  councillor 
Portalis  had  told  me  yesterday  evening  in  the  presence  of  Monsignor  Spina. 

"  After  an  attack  so  vehement,  in  language  so  full  of  invective,  I  took  upon 
riiyself  to  justify  the  accused  Romans  ;  when  he,  interrupting  me,  said,  '  I  will 
listen  to  no  justification  ;  I  make  but  one  exception,  and  that  is  the  Pope, 
for  whom  I  feel  respect  and  affection.'  ....  It  appearing  to  me  that  at  this 
moment  he  was  less  excited  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  conversation,  I  endea- 
voured to  make  him  feel,  that,  entertaining  an  affection  for  his  Holiness,  he 
ought  to  give  some  proof  of  it,  by  sparing  lum  the  pain  of  nominating  consti- 
tutional bishops.  On  this  suggestion  being  made,  he  resumed  his  previous 
angry  tone,  and  replied,  '  The  constitutional  bishops  shall  be  appointed  by  me. 
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speedily  perceived  his  errors,  and  sought  as  quickly  to  repair 
them.  He  immediately  felt  that  he  M'as  wrong,  and,  wishing  to 
soften  the  effect  produced  by  his  vehemence,  he  kept  the  car- 
dinal a  Avhole  day  at  Malmaison,  charmed  him  by  his  grace  and 
his  kindness,  and  consoled  him  for  the  hastiness  of  the  morning. 

Letters  vrere  written  to  Rome,  and  a  respectable  priest,  M.  de 
Pancemont,  cure  of  Saint  Sulpice,  afterwards  bishop  of  Vannes, 
was  despatched  to  Germany  to  fetch  the  impatiently-expected 
reply  of  the  five  bishops.  However,  the  18th  Brumaire  passed 
over  before  the  arrival  of  the  desired  acts.  The  eclat  of  that 
day  was,  nevertheless,  great  enough  to  make  the  First  Consul 
forget  what  might  be  additionally  wanting  to  it.  At  length 
the  answers  of  Rome  arrived.  The  Pope,  still  inclined  to  do 
what  he,  whom  he  called  his  "dear  son,"  desired,  sent  the  bull 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dioceses,  and  the  power  of  instituting 
the  new  bishops,  conferred  on  the  legate  in  a  manner  un- 
precedented. As  a  compensation  for  so  much  deference,  he 
desired  one  thing,  which  he  confided  to  the  skill  of  cardinal 
Caprara,  namely,  that  he  might  be  spared  the  vexation  of 
instituting  constitutionalists. 

Thenceforward  nothing  any  longer  opposed  the  proclamation 
of  the  great  religious  act  accomplished  after  so  much  labour, 
but  the  propitious  moment  had  been  allowed  to  pass.  The 
session  of  the  year  X.  Avas  opened,  according  to  custom,  reckon- 
ing from  the  1st  Frimaire  (22nd  of  November,  1801).  The 
Tribunate,  the  Legislative  Body,  the  Senate,  were  assembled : 

and  their  number  shall  be  fifteen.  I  have  conceded  all  in  my  po^er,  and  I 
will  not  deviate  one  iota  from  the  determination  at  which  I  have  arrived.' .... 

As  to  the  chiefs  of  the  sectarians,  councillorPortalis,  who  was  present,  assured 
me  that  I  might  be  easy  upon  that  point,  as  well  as  upon  the  subject  of  the  sub- 
ordinates; but  on  the  subject  of  the  submission  being  mooted,  the  First  Consul 
exclaimed, '  It  is  arrogance  to  demand  such  a  thing,  and  it  would  be  cowardice 
to  yield  to  it  ;'  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  entered  into  a  wide 
field  of  discursive  argument  on  canonical  institutions,  and,  completely'throwing 
aside  his  military  character,  held  forth  for  a  very  long  time  in  a  strain  worthy 
of  a  canon.  I  will  not  say  that  he  tried  to  convince,  but  only  to  keep  me  at 
arm's  length.  At  last  he  wound  up  by  observing,  'But  thebisliops  do  not  make 
profession  of  faith,  nor  take  the  oath  ;'  councillor  Portalis  having  said,  '  Yes 
they  do  ;'  '  Well,'  concluded  he,  '  that  act  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  is  of  more 
value  than  a  thousand  submissions.'  Then  turning  to  me,  he  laconically  said, 
'  Endeavour  to  arrange  that  the  bull  of  circumscription  be  soon  here,  and  that 
the  other,  regarding  which  I  spoke  to  you  on  a  former  occasion,  may  not,  at 
Rome,  meet  with  the  same  fate  which  the  Pope's  letters  to  the  bishops  have 
experienced,  and  which,  as  I  am  apprised,  were  not  received  by  any  of  the 
several  parties  in  Germany  until  the  "ilst  of  the  last  month.' 

"  Tliis  closed  the  interview.  I  ought,  however,  to  add  that,  at  its  conclusion, 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  he  took  an  airing  with  madamc,  and  was  absent 
for  about  an  hour,  b>it  previously  insisted  that  I  should  stay  to  dinner,  al- 
though 1  was  already  engaged  to  dine  with  his  brother  Josepli,  to  whom  how- 
ever, he  sent  word:  certainly,  without  exaggeration,  from  dinner  time  until 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  never  ceased  to  talk  to  me,  walking  nearly  all  the  while 
up  and  down  the  room,  in  his  usual  manner,  and  descanting  upon  every 
imaginable  topic  in  politics  and  economy  which  concerned  us." 
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active  resistance  and  scandalous  remarks  were  made  against 
the  Concordat.  The  First  Consul  did  not  at  all  like  that  such 
bursts  should  interfere  to  disturb  an  august  ceremony,  and  he 
resolved  to  await  the  re-establishment  of  the  forms  of  worship 
until  he  had  brought  round  or  crushed  the  Tribunate.  Now 
the  delays  were  to  come  from  him,  and  it  was  the  Holy  See 
that  was  to  show  itself  pressing.  However,  the  sudden  diffi- 
culties, which  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  proved  the  merit  and 
the  courage  of  his  resolution.  It  was  not  only  to  the  Concordat, 
but  to  the  Civil  Code  itself,  and  to  some  of  the  treaties  which 
had  just  secured  the  peace  of  the  world,  that  active  opposition 
was  threatened.  Proud  of  his  works,  strong  in  the  public  ap- 
proval, the  First  Consul  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  greatest 
extremities.  He  spoke  only  of  crushing  the  bodies  that  should 
resist  him.  Thus  were  the  human  passions  about  to  mingle 
their  impulses  with  the  finest  works  of  a  great  man  and  of  a 
great  epoch. 
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Internal  Administration — Suppression  of  Higliway  Robbery  and   Repair  of 
the  Roads — Revival  of  Commerce — Exports  and  Imports  of  the  Year  1801 
— Material  Results  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  Respect  to  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  Population — Influence  of  the   Prefects  and  Sub-pre- 
fects on  the  Administration — Order    and    Celerity  in    the   Despatch   of 
Business — Councillors  of  State  on  Circuit — Discussion  of  the  Civil  Code 
in  the  Council  of   State— BriUiant  Winter  of  1801-1802— Extraordinary 
Resort  of  Foreigners  to  Paris — Court  of  the  First   Consul — Organisation 
of  his  Civil  and  Military  Establishment — The  Consular  Guard — Prefects 
of   the  Palace  and  Ladies  of  Honour — Sisters  of  the  First  Consul — Hor- 
tense  de  Beauharnais  marries  Louis  Bonaparte — Messrs.  Fox  and  De  Ca- 
lonne  in  Paris — Prosperity  and   Luxury  of  all  Classes — Approach  of  the 
Session  of  the  Year  X. — Warm  Opposition  raised  against  some  of  the  best 
Plans  of  the  First  Consul — Causes  of  this  Opposition,  shown  not  only  by 
Members  of   the    Deliberative   Assemblies,   but    by  some  Distinguished 
Officers   of   the   Army — Conduct  of  Generals    Lannes,    Augereau,   and 
Moreau — Opening  of  the  Session — Dupuis,  Author  of  the  Work  on  the 
Origin  of  all  Religions,  is  elected  President  of    the  Legislative  Body- 
Ballot  for  the  Places  vacant   in  the  Senate — Nomination  of   the    Abbe 
Gregoire,  contrary  to  the  Propositions  of  the  First  Consul — Violent  Ex- 
plosion in  the  Tribunate,  on  Account  of  the  Word  Subject  introduced  into 
the  Treaty  with  Russia — Opposition  to  the  Civil  Code — Discussion  in  the 
Council  of  State  respecting  the  Course  to  be  adopted  under  these  Cir- 
cumstances— It  is  resolved  to  await  the  Discussion  of  the  first  Sections  of 
the   Civil  Code — The  Tribunate  rejects  those   First  Sections — Result  of 
the  Ballot  for  the  Places  vacant  in  the  Senate — The  First  Consul  proposes 
old  Generals  not  selected  from  among  his  Creatures — The  Tribunate  and 
the  Legislative  Body  reject  them,  and  agree  to  propose  M.  Daunou,  known 
for  his  Opposition  to  the  Government — Warm  Speech  made   by  the  First 
Consul  to  a  Meeting  of  Senators — Threats  of  an  Arbitrary  Measure — The 
Opponents,  being  intimidated,  submit,  and  contrive  a  Subterfuge  to  annul 
the  Effect  of  the  First  Ballots — Cambacerfes  dissuades  the  First  Consul  from 
any  illegal  Measure,  and  advises  him  to  get  rid  of  the  Opposition  Members 
by  means  of  Article  XXXVIII.  of  the  Constitution,  which  prescribes  that 
the  first  fifth  of  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate  shall  go  out  in  the 
Year  X. — The  First  Consul  adopts  this  Idea — Suspension  of  all  the  Legis- 
lative Labours — Advantage  is  taken  of  it  to  assemble  at  Lyons  an  Italian 
Diet,  by  the  Title  of  Consulta — Before  leaving  Paris,  the  First   Consul 
despatches  a  Fleet  with  Troops  for  St.  Domingo — Plan  for  the  reconquest 
of  that  Colony — Negotiations  of  Amiens — Object  of  the  Consulta  con- 
voked at  Lyons — Various  Constitutions  proposed  for  Italy — Plans  of  the 
First  Consul  relative  to  this  Subject — Creation  of  the  Italian  Republic — 
General  Bonaparte  proclaimed  President  of  that  Republic — Enthusiasm  of 
the  Italians  and  French  assembled  at  Lyons — Grand  Review  of  the  Army 
of  Egypt — Return  of  the  First  Consul  to  Paris. 
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We  have  seen  by  means  of  what  persevering  and  skilful 
efforts  the  First  Consul,  after  conquering  Europe  by  his  vic- 
tories, had  reconciled  it  with  France  by  his  policy ;  we  have 
seen  by  means  of  what  efforts  he  had  reconciled  the  Romish 
Church  with  the  French  Repubhc,  and  put  an  end  to  the  evils  of 
schism.  His  efforts  for  making  the  high  roads  safe  and  prac- 
ticable for  travellers  ;  for  giving  activity  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry ;  for  introducing  order  into  the  finances  and  regularity 
into  the  administration;  for  digesting  a  code  of  civil  laws 
adapted  to  our  manners ;  in  short,  for  organizing  French  society 
in  all  its  parts,  had  been  neither  less  constant  nor  less  suc- 
cessful. 

That  race  of  robbers,  composed  of  deserters  from  the  army, 
and  soldiers  disbanded  after  the  civil  war,  who  attacked  wealthy 
landed  proprietors  in  the  country,  and  travellers  on  the  high 
roads,  plundered  the  public  coffers,  and  struck  terror  through- 
out the  land,  had  just  been  suppressed  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
These  banditti  had  taken  advantage  of  the  moment,  when  the 
march  of  almost  all  the  troops  out  of  the  country  at  once  had 
deprived  the  interior  of  the  forces  requisite  for  its  security,  to 
spread  themselves  over  it.  But  since  the  peace  of  Luneville 
and  the  return  of  part  of  our  troops  to  France,  the  situation  was 
no  longer  the  same.  Numerous  moveable  columns,  accom- 
panied at  first  by  military  commissions,  and  subsequently  by 
those  special  tribunals  the  institution  of  which  we  have  re- 
corded, had  scoured  the  roads  in  every  direction,  and  chastised 
with  merciless  energy  those  who  infested  them.  Several  hun- 
dreds of  them  had  been  shot  in  the  space  of  six  months,  and 
not  a  voice  had  been  raised  in  behalf  of  the  villains,  impure, 
relics  of  the  civil  war.  The  others,  completely  disheartened, 
had  given  up  their  arms  and  made  their  submission.  Safety 
was  re-established  on  the  high  roads;  and  though,  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  1801,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  travel 
from  Paris  to  Rouen  or  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  murdered,  one  might,  at  the  end  of  that 
year,  traverse  all  France,  without  being  liable  to  meet  with  any 
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accident.  There  might  at  furthest  be  some  remnants  of  those 
bands  in  the  heart  of  Bretagne  or  in  the  interior  of  the  Ce- 
vennes.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were  completely  dis- 
persed. 

We  liave  already  seen  that  the  ruinous  state  of  the  roads  in 
France,  owing  to  ten  years'  troubles,  had  almost  put  an  end  to 
communicution  by  means  of  them;  we  have  seen  how  a  turnpike 
toll  had  been  substituted  in  place  of  the  ancient  corree;  how, 
under  the  system  of  that  toll,  at  once  incommodious  and  in- 
sufficient, the  roads  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete  decay; 
finally,  how  the  First  Consul  had,  in  last  Niv6se,  devoted  an 
extraordinary  subsidy  to  the  repair  of  twenty  of  the  principal 
high  roads  running  through  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  He 
had  himself  superintended  the  application  of  that  subsidy,  and, 
by  incessant  attention,  excited  the  zeal  of  the  engineers  to  the 
highest  degree.  Every  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  or  of  the 
high  functionaries  who  travelled  in  France,  was  questioned  by 
him  to  ascertain  if  his  orders  were  executed.  The  funds  had 
this  year  been  voted  rather  late  :  the  end  of  the  year  had  been 
extremely  wet,  and  there  was,  moreover,  a  want  of  hands.  This 
was  owing  to  the  bringing  suddenly  into  cultivation  immense 
tracts  of  land,  and  above  all,  to  the  civil  war.  These  various 
causes  had  retarded  the  operations ;  but  the  improvement  was 
nevertheless  remarkable.  The  First  Consul  had  just  devoted  a 
fresh  subsidy  out  of  the  estimates  for  the  year  X.  (1801  and 
1802)  to  the  repair  of  forty-two  other  roads.  This  subsidy, 
borrowed  from  the  general  funds  of  the  treasury,  was  to  be 
added  to  the  produce  of  the  tolls.  Including  the  sum  of 
2,000,000  not  expended  in  the  year  IX.,  10,000,000  extraordi- 
nary assigned  upon  the  year  X.,  and  10,000,000  produced  by 
the  tolls,  the  sum  total  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
roads,  for  the  current  year,  would  be  28,000,000.  This  was 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  had  been  allotted  to  them  in  former 
periods.  Thus  the  repairs  proceeded  with  great  rapidity,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  that,  in  the  course  of  1802,  the  roads 
in  France  would  be  brought  into  a  perfectly  fit  state  for 
travelling. 

Orders  were  given  for  the  formation  of  new  communications 
between  the  diflerent  parts  of  France,  old  and  new.  Four  high 
roads  between  Italy  and  France  were  in  progress.  That  of  the 
Siniplon,  wliichhas  been  several  times  mentioned,  was  advanc- 
ing rapidly.  That  which  was  to  unite  Piedmont  and  Savoy  by 
Mont  Cenis,  was  already  begun.  A  third,  by  Mont  Gencvre,  to 
unite  Piedmont  and  the  south  of  France,  was  ordered.  The 
engineers  repaired  to  the  spot  to  make  the  plans  for  each.  The 
repair  of  the  high  road  of  the  Col  de  Tende,  crossing  the 
Maritime  Alps,  was  undertaken.  Thus  the  barrier  of  the  Alps, 
between  France  and  Italy,  was  about  to  be  thrown  down  by 
means  of  these  four  roads,  passable  for  all  sorts  of  vehicles. 
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civil  or  military.  The  miracle  of  the  passage  of  the  St.  Bernard 
would  henceforward  be  needless,  whenever  it  should  be  requisite 
to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Italy. 

The  canal  of  St.  Quentin  was  proceeding.  The  First  Consul 
had  gone  himself  to  inspect  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq,  and  had 
ordered  the  works  to  be  resumed.  The  canal  from  Aigues- 
Mortes  to  Beaucaire,  assigned  to  a  company,  was  in  the  course 
of  construction.  The  government  had  encouraged  the  company 
bv  making  vast  grants  of  land  to  it.  The  new  bridges  over  the 
Seine,  contracted  for  with  an  association  of  capitalists,  were 
nearly  finished.  These  numerous  and  useful  enterprises  strongly 
attracted  the  public  attention.  The  minds  of  men,  always  warm 
in  France,  turned  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  from  the  glories  of 
war  to  the  glories  of  peace. 

During  the  year  IX.  (1800-1801)  commerce  had  already 
made  a  great  advance,  though  the  naval  war  had  continued 
during  the  whole  of  that  year.  The  imports,  which,  in  the 
year  VIII. ,  had  been  325,000,000  only,  had  amounted,  in  the 
year  IX.,  to  417,000,000.  it  Avas  an  increase  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  in  the  space  of  a  single  year.  This  increase  was  owing 
to  two  causes — the  rapidly  increased  consumption  of  colonial 
produce,  and  the  importation,  in  considerable  quantity,  of  raw 
materials  employed  in  manufactures,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  oil — 
which  was  an  evident  sign  of  the  revival  of  our  manufactures. 
The  exports  had  felt  much  less  of  this  general  tendency  to  in- 
crease, because  our  foreign  commerce  was  not  yet  re-established 
in  the  year  IX.  (1800-1801),  and  because  the  fabrication  of 
productions  must  necessarily  precede  their  exportation.  The 
total  of  the  exports,  which,  in  the  year  VIII.,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  271,000,000,  had  nevertheless  risen,  in  the  year  IX., 
to  305,000,000.  This  increase  of  34,000,000  was  owing  parti- 
cularly to  extraordinary  shipments  of  our  wines  and  brandies, 
which  had  produced  considerable  commercial  activity  at  Bor- 
deaux. The  reader  will  also  remark  what  a  difference  those  ten 
years  of  naval  warfare  had  produced  between  our  exports  and  our 
imports,  since  we  imported  to  the  amount  of4 17,000,000,  and  had 
exported  to  the  amount  of  305,000,000  only.  But  the  restoration 
of  our  manufactures  very  soon  made  up  the  difference. 

The  silks  of  the  South  began  again  to  flourish.  Lyons,  the 
favourite  city  of  the  First  Consul,  applied  itself  anew  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  its  beautiful  productions.  Out  of  15,000  looms, 
formerly  engaged  in  weaving  silks,  not  more  than  2000  were  at 
work  during  the  time  of  our  troubles.  Seven  thousand  were 
already  set  a-going.  Lille,  St.  Quentin,  Rouen,  shared  in  this 
activity ;  and  the  seaports,  which  were  about  to  be  relieved  from 
blockade,  were  equipping  numerous  vessels.  The  First  Consul, 
on  his  part,  was  making  preparations  for  the  re-establishment  of 
our  colonies,  the  object  and  extent  of  which  will  presently  be  seen. 
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It  was  desirable  to  ascertain  the  state  in  which  the  Revolution 
left  France  in  regard  to  agriculture  and  population.  Statistical 
inquiries,  which  were  impossible  while  collective  administrations 
managed  the  provincial  affairs,  had  become  practicable  since  the 
institution  of  prefectures  and  sub-prefectures.  Orders  were 
issued  for  a  census,  which  had  furnished  singular  results,  con- 
firmed, however,  by  the  councils-general  of  departments,  which 
met  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  IX.  The  returns  of  the  popu- 
lation were  then  completed  for  sixty-seven  departments,  out  of 
the  102  of  which  France  was  composed  in  1801.  The  po- 
pulation of  these  sixty-seven  departments,  amounting,  in 
1789,  to  21,176,243,  had  increased,  in  1800,  to  22,297,443. 
This  was  an  augmentation  of  1,100,000  souls,  that  is,  about  one- 
nineteenth.  This  result,  scarcely  credible,  if  it  had  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  declarations  of  a  great  number  of  councils- 
general,  proved  that,  after  all,  the  mischief  done  by  great  social 
revolutions  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  far  as  material  things 
are  concerned,  at  least,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  evil  is  effaced 
with  prodigious  rapidity.  Agriculture  was  on  the  advance 
almost  everywhere.  The  abolition  of  the  rangerships  had  been 
extremely  beneficial  in  most  of  the  provinces.  If,  in  destroying 
the  game,  it  had  destroyed  one  of  the  least  objectionable  plea- 
sures of  the  wealthy  classes,  it  had,  on  the  other  hand,  delivered 
agriculture  from  ruinous  annoyances.  The  sale  of  a  great 
number  of  extensive  estates  had  caused  considerable  tracts  to 
be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  given  a  value  to  a  part  of  the 
soil  which  before  lay  unproductive.  Many  church  lands,  which 
had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  a  negligent  tenant  into  those  of 
an  intelligent  and  active  proprietor,  increased  every  day  the 
mass  of  agricultural  produce.  The  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  among  us  in  landed  property,  and  which,  by  dividing  it 
among  a  thousand  hands,  has  prodigiously  increased  the  number 
of  proprietors,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  cultivated  lands — this 
revolution  was  then  accomplished,  and  was  already  producing 
immense  results.  The  processes  of  agriculture,  it  is  true,  were 
not  yet  materially  improved,  but  the  tillage  of  the  soil  was  ex- 
tended in  a  wonderful  manner. 

The  forests,  both  of  the  State  and  the  communes,  suffered 
from  the  administrative  disorder  of  recent  times.  This  was  one 
of  the  objects  to  which  it  was  urgently  necessary  to  attend  ;  for 
lands  planted  with  wood  were  cleared,  and  neither  the  properties 
of  the  State  nor  those  of  private  individuals  were  spared.  The 
administration  of  the  finances,  possessing  a  great  quantity  of 
forests,  in  consequence  of  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  emi- 
grants, knew  not  yet  how  to  superintend  and  to  manage  them  to 
advantage.  Many  proprietors,  either  absent  or  intimidated, 
abandoned  the  defence  of  the  woods  of  which  they  were  the 
possessors,  some  really,    others  fictitiously,  on  behalf  of  pro- 
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scribed  families.  This  was  the  consequence  of  a  state  of  things 
to  which,  fortunately,  an  end  was  about  to  be  put.  The  First 
Consul  had  bestowed  particular  attention  on  the  preservation  of 
the  sylvan  wealth  of  France,  and  had  already  begun  to  re- 
establish order  and  respect  for  property.  A  rural  code  was 
everywhere  wanted,  to  prevent  the  damage  that  was  done  by 
cattle. 

The  new  institution  of  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  created  by 
the  law  of  Pluviose,  year  VIII.,  had  produced  immediate  results. 
The  disorder  and  the  carelessness  of  collective  administrations 
were  succeeded  by  regularity,  promptness  of  execution,  antici- 
pated and  necessary  consequences  of  the  unity  of  power.  The 
affairs  of  the  State  and  of  the  communes  had  alike  benefited 
by  it,  for  they  had  at  last  found  agents  who  attended  to  them 
with  incessant  assiduity.  The  preparation  of  the  assessments 
and  the  collection  of  the  tax,  formerly  so  deplorably  neglected, 
were  not  behindhand  anywhere.  Order  began  likewise  to  be 
introduced  into  the  revenues  and  the  expenses  of  the  communes. 
Several  departments  of  their  administration,  however,  still  re- 
quired to  be  remedied.  The  hospitals,  for  instance,  were  in  a 
wretched  condition.  The  loss  of  a  portion  of  their  revenues,  by 
the  sale  of  their  property,  and  by  the  abolition  of  certain  rates, 
reduced  them  to  extreme  distress.  In  some  towns,  the  octroi 
had  been  introduced,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  indirect 
contributions  had  been  tried  on  a  small  scale.  But  these  octrois, 
badly  placed  as  yet,  were  neither  sufficient  nor  employed  gene- 
rally enough.  The  foundling  department  also  suffered  from  the 
general  perturbation.  There  were  to  be  seen  great  numbers  of 
deserted  children,  for  whom  public  charity  did  not  provide,  or 
who  were  committed  to  the  care  of  unfortunate  nurses,  whose 
wages  were  not  paid.  The  re-establishment  of  the  former 
Sisters  of  Charity,  for  the  service  of  the  hospitals,  was  almost 
everywhere  called  for. 

The  civil  registers,  taken  from  the  clergy  and  given  to  the 
municipal  officers,  were  most  negligently  kept.  To  introduce 
order  into  this  department  of  the  administration,  so  important 
to  the  state  of  families,  there  were  required  not  only  zeal  and 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  administrators,  but  also  improve- 
ments in  the  law,  which  was  still  insufficient  or  faulty.  This 
was  one  of  the  objects  which  the  Civil  Code,  now  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Council  of  State,  was  destined  to  regulate. 

Complaints  were  made  of  the  too  great  division  of  communes 
and  of  their  infinite  number,  and  the  union  of  several  of  them 
into  one  was  demanded.  That  beautiful  French  system  of 
administration,  which  is  now  completed,  and  surpasses  in  re- 
gularity, in  precision,  in  vigour,  all  the  administrations  in  Europe, 
was  thus  rapidly  organised  under  the  creative  and  all-powerful 
hand  of  the  First  Consul.  He  devised  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
methods  for  informing  himself  of  every  thing,  and  for  introducing 
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into  this  vast  machine  such  improvements  as  it  was  susceptible 
of.  He  commissioned  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  councillors  of 
State  to  travel  through  France,  and  to  observe  on  the  spot  how 
the  administration  worked.  These  councillors,  on  their  arrival 
in  the  departments,  summoned  thither  the  prefects  of  the  neigh- 
bouring departments  and  the  heads  of  the  different  services, 
and  held  councils,  in  which  those  officers  revealed  to  them  the 
difficulties  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  the  vinexpected  obstacles 
arising  from  the  nature  of  things,' the  deficiencies  in  the  laws  or  in 
the  regulations  made  during  the  last  ten  years.  They  examined, 
at  the  same  time,  if  that  hierarchy  of  prefects,  sub-prefects,  and 
mayors,  performed  its  functions  with  order  and  facility;  if  the 
persons  were  well  chosen ;  if  tliey  showed  that  they  were 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  intentions  of  the  government ;  if 
they  were,  like  it,  firm,  laborious,  impartial,  free  from  all  party- 
spirit.  These  tours  produced  the  best  effect.  The  councillors 
sent  on  this  errand  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the  functionaries,  and 
brought  back  to  the  Council  of  State  information,  useful  either 
for  the  decision  of  current  matters,  or  for  the  digesting  and 
improving  of  the  administrative  regulations.  Encouraged  more 
especially  by  the  energy  of  the  First  Consul,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  to  him  such  agents  as  were  either  weak, 
incapable,  or  animated  by  a  bad  spirit. 

The  solicitude  of  the  First  Consul  was  not  confined  to  this 
survey  of  the  country  by  the  councillors  of  State  during  their 
tours.  The  numerous  aides-de-camp  despatched  by  him,  some- 
times to  the  armies,  sometimes  to  the  seaports,  to  communicate 
to  them  the  energy  of  his  determinations,  had  orders  to  make 
observations  by  the  way,  and  to  report  every  thing  to  their 
general.  Colonels  Lacuee,  Lauriston,  Savary,  sent  to  Antwerp, 
Boulogne,  Brest,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  Genoa,  Otranto,  were 
directed,  on  their  return,  to  stop  in  every  town,  to  see,  to  hear, 
and  to  take  notes  of  every  thing — the  condition  of  the  roads,  the 
state  of  commercial  affairs,  the  conduct  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries, the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  the  public  opinion.  None 
of  them  failed  to  obey  ;  none  was  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  to  a  just 
and  all-powerful  chief.  That  chief  who  then  thought  only  of 
doing  good,  because  that  good,  infinite  in  its  extent  and  its 
diversity,  sufficed  to  absorb  the  ardour  of  his  soul,  warmly  wel- 
comed the  truth  which  he  had  provoked,  and  courageously 
turned  it  to  account,  whether  he  was  obliged  to  punish  a  cul- 
pable functionary,  to  repair  a  defect  in  the  new  institutions,  or 
to  turn  his  attention  to  a  subject  which  had  hitherto  escaped  his 
indefatigable  scrutiny.* 

*  Here  arc  a  few  specimens  of  the  instructions  given  to  iiis  aides-de-camp 
on  mission : — 

"  To  Citizen  Lauriston,  Aide-de-camp. 

"  Paris,  7th  Plnviose,  year  IX.  (Jan  27tli,  1801.) 
"  You  will  set  out,  citizen,  and  go  to  Rochefort.     You   will  inspect  most 
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At  this  moment,  a  spectacle  struck  all  eyes,  it  was  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Civil  Code  in  the  Council  of  State.  The  want  of  this 
code  was  certainly  the  most  urgent  of  the  wants  of  France.  The 
old  civil  legislation,  composed  of  the  feudal  law,   the  common 

minutely  the  port  and  the  arsenal,  addressing  yourself  for  this  purpose  to  the 
maritime  prefect. 

"  You  will  bring  back  to  me  memorials  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

"  1.  The  number  of  men,  in  the  most  exact  detail,  on  board  the  two  fri- 
gates which  are  about  to  sail,  and  the  inventory  of  all  matters  belonging  to 
artillery,  or  others,  which  those  frigates  have  on  board.  You  will  stay  at 
Rochefort  till  they  have  sailed. 

"  2.  How  many  frigates  are  left  in  the  road  ? 

"  3.  A  particular  report  respecting  each  of  the  three  ships,  the  Toudroyant, 
the  Diiguay-Trouin,  and  the  Aigle.  In  what  time  will  each  of  those  ships  be 
ready  to  sail  ? 

"  4.  A  particular  report  respecting  each  of  the  frigates,  la  Vertu,  la  Ci/bclc, 
la  Volontaire,  la  Thetis,  V Embuscade,  and  la  Franchise. 

"5.  A  return  of  all  the  muskets,  pistols,  swords,  and  cannon-balls,  which 
have  arrived  in  that  port  for  maritime  equipments. 

"6.  Are  there  in  the  magazines  ship  provisions  sufficient  to  supply  six 
ships  of  the  line  for  six  months,  independently  of  the  three  above  men- 
tioned ? 

"  7.  Lastly,  have  all  measures  been  taken  for  recruiting  the  sailors,  and 
for  obtaining  from  Bordeaux  and  Nantes  provisions,  cordage,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  squadron? 

"  If  you  foresee  that  you  shall  have  to  stay  at  Rochefort  more  than  six 
days,  you  will  send  me  your  first  report  by  post.  You  will  not  fail  to  inform 
the  prefect  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  minister  of  the  marine  lias  taken  all 
necessary  measures  to  enable  nine  sail  to  put  to  sea  from  Rochefort  at  the 
beginning  of  Ventose.  You  perceive  that  this  must  be  said  to  the  prefect  in 
great  secrecy. 

"  You  ivill  avail  yourself  of  all  circumstances  to  collect,  in  all  the  places  through 
ivliich  you  pass,  jjarticulars  relative  to  the  march  of  the  adminislraiions  and  to 
the  public  spirit. 

"  If  the  departure  of  the  frigates  is  delayed,  I  authorise  you  to  go  to  Bor- 
deaux and  to  return  by  Nantes.  You  will  bring  me  a  memorial  concerning 
the  frigates  that  are  equipping. 

"  I  salute  you. 

"  Bonaparte." 

To  Citizen  Lacuee,  Aide-de-camp. 

"  Paris,  9th  Ventose,  year  IX.  (Feb.  2:3,  1801.) 

"  You  will  go,  citizen,  with  all  speed  to  Toulon ;  you  will  deliver  the  ac- 
companying letter  to  rear-admiral  Ganteaume.  You  vvill  inspect  all  the 
ships  of  the  squadron,  as  well  as  the  arsenal :  you  will  take  care  to  ascertain 
yourself  the  force  and  the  number  of  the  English  ships  blockading  the  port  of 
Toulon.  If  it  is  less  than  that  of  rear-admiral  Ganteaume,  vou  will  urge  him 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  blockaded  by  an  inferior  force. 

"  If  circumstances  decide  general  Ganteaume  to  continue  his  mission,  you 
will  prevail  u])on  him  to  take  on  board  at  Toulon  as  many  troops  as  he  can 
carry.  For  this  purpose  you  will  see  the  military  commandant,  to  remove 
all  obstacles,  so  that  he  may  be  supplied  with  the  troops. 

"  You  will  give  rear-admiral  Ganteaume  to  understand  that  he  has  been  in 
general  rather  blamed  for  his  cruise  to  Mahon,  because  he  has  roused  the 
attention  of  admiral  Warren,  whose  only  object  was  to  defend  Walion. 

"  If  rear-admiral  Ganteaume  decides  to  complete  his  mission,  you  v,il]  stay 
at  Toulon  four  days  after  his  departure. 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,  news  from  sea  should  lead  you  to  think  that  he  will 

VOL.  II  r.  "  N 
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law,  and  the  Roman  law,  was  no  longer  adapted  to  a  society 
revolutionised  from  top  to  bottom.  The  old  laws  respecting 
marriage,  and  those  which  had  since  been  hastily  enacted  respect- 
ing divorce  and  successions,  were  not  adapted  either  to  the 
new  state  of  society  or  to  a  moral  and  regular  order  of  things. 
A  commission,  composed  of  ]\Iessrs.  Portalis,  Tronchet,  Bigot 
de  Preameneu,  and  iMalleville,  had  drawn  up  a  sketch  of  the 
Civil  Code.  This  sketch  had  been  sent  to  all  the  tribunals,  that 
they  might  examine  and  make  their  observations  upon  it.  In 
consequence  of  this  examination  and  these  observations,  the 
sketch    had    been    modified,   and   at  length  submitted    to   the 

remain  too  long,  you  will  return  to  Paris,  after  staying  fifteen  days  in  Toulon, 
six  at  Marseilles, four  at  Avignon,  and  five  or  six  at  Lyons. 

"  You  will  take  care  to  bring  back  to  me  a  return  of  every  thing  that  has 
been  put  on  board  each  ship  ;  of  the  ships  and  frigates  that  have  sailed  from 
Toulon  since  the  1st  Vendemiaire,  )'ear  IX. ;  of  the  state  of  the  arsenal ;  and 
notes  relative  to  the  public  functionaries  of  the  country  through  which  you  tvill 
pass,  and  also  to  the  spirit  that  prevails  there. 

'•  You  will  take  advantage  of  all  the  couriers  despatched  by  the  maritime 
prefect  to  give  me  news  of  the  squadron,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  English. 

"  You  will  encourage  by  your  observations  all  the  captains  of  ships,  and 
point  out  to  them  of  what  immense  importance  their  expedition  is  to  the 
general  peace. 

"  I  salute  you.  "  Bonaparte." 

To  Citizen  Lauriston. 
"  Paris,  30th  Pluviose,  year  IX.  (Feb.  19th,  1802.) 

"  I  have  received,  citizen,  your  different  letters,  and  your  last  of  the  25th 
Pluviose.  1  beg  you  to  make,  in  secret,  inquiries  concerning  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  provisions,  the  sen'ice  of  which  seems  to  excite  complaints. 

"  Contrive  to  bring  me,  on  your  return,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  north- 
em  commodities  furnished  in  the  course  of  the  year  X.  by  Lechie  and  Co. 
They  pretend  to  have  at  this  moment  1,700,000  francs'  worth  in  warehouse. 

"  NMiat  quantity  of  timber  has  arrived  at  Havre  since  the  peace,  and  are 
they  at  last  at  work  finishing  the  five  ships  that  are  building  ? 

"  In  repassing  to  Lorient,  see  how  many  ships  are  building  there,  and  the 
time  when  each  of  them  will  be  ready  to  put  to  sea.  Inspect  all  the  gunners 
and  grenadiers  of  the  coast-guard,  that  you  maybe  able  to  give  me  an  account 
what  sort  of  men  tliey  are,  and  what  it  will  be  possible  to  do  with  them  at 
the  moment  of  the  definitive  peace. 

"  Lastly,  see  at  Nantes  to  ascertain  what  northern  commodities  have  been 
received  in  the  year  X.,  and  what  hemp  there  is  left,  and  if  the  shipment 
of  timber  for  Brest  is  going  on.  Stop  two  days  at  Vannes,  to  make  suitable 
observations  on  the  ]mbUc  spirit. 

"  In  all  these  observations,  endeavour  to  see  for  yourself,  and  without  the 
advice  of  the  autliorities. 

"  Let  mc  know  what  character  one  Charron  has  left  at  Lorient,  and  stop 
there  three  or  four  days,  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  administration  in  that 
2)ort. 

"  In  short,  miss  no  opportunity  of  seeing  for  yourself,  and  fixing  your  opinion 
respecting  the  civil,  naval,  and  military  administration. 

"  Inform  yourself  in  every  department  what  prospect  there  is  of  the  next 
harvest. 

"  I  suppose  that  you  will  bring  me  notes  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  troops  are  paid  and  clothpd,  and  to  the  state  of  the  principal  military 
hospitals. 

"  I  salute  you.  "  Bonaparte.^ 
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Council  of  State,  wliich  had  just  been  discussing  it,  article  by 
article,  for  several  months.  The  First  Consul,  who  attended  all 
these  meetings,  had  displayed,  while  presiding  at  them,  a 
method,  a  clearness,  frequently  a  depth  of  views,  which  were 
matter  of  astonishment  to  every  one.  They  were  not  surprised 
to  find  him,  who  was  accustomed  to  direct  armies,  to  govern 
conquered  provinces,  an  administrator,  for  that  quality  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  great  general  ;  but  that  he  should  possess  the 
quality  of  legislator  did  appear  extraordinary.  His  knowledge 
of  this  subject  was  rapidly  acquired.  Interesting  himself  in 
every  thing,  because  he  comprehended  every  thing,  he  asked 
Cambaceres,  the  consul,  for  some  law  books,  and  especially  for 
the  materials  prepared  in  the  time  of  the  Convention  for  the 
digest  of  the  new  Civil  Code.  He  had  devoured  them,  like  those 
books  of  religious  controversy,  with  which  he  had  provided 
himself,  when  engaged  upon  the  Concordat.  Classing  in  his 
head  the  general  principles  of  civil  law,  combining  with  these  few 
rapidly  collected  notions  his  profound  knowledge  of  man,  his 
perfect  clearness  of  understanding,  he  had  soon  qualified  himself 
for  directing  that  important  business,  and  he  had  even  furnished 
the  discussion  with  a  great  number  of  just,  new,  and  profound 
ideas.  Sometimes  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with  these  sub- 
jects caused  him  to  support  strange  ideas ;  but  he  soon  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  back  to  the  truth  by  the  learned  men  who 
surrounded  him,  and  he  was  the  master  of  them  all,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  from  the  conflict  of  contrary  opinions  the 
most  natural  and  the  most  rational  conclusion.  The  principal 
service  rendered  by  the  First  Consul  was  that  of  bringing  to  the 
completion  of  this  fine  monument  a  firm  mind  and  persevering 
application,  and  thereby  conquering  the  two  great  difficulties 
which  had  hitherto  bafHed  preceding  attempts,  the  infinite  diver- 
sity of  opinions,  and  the  impossibility  of  proceeding  uninter- 
ruptedly with  the  business  amidst  the  agitations  of  the  time. 
When  the  discussion  had  been  long,  diffuse,  obstinate,  the  First 
Consul  was  able  to  sum  up  and  to  decide  it  by  a  word  ;  and, 
moreover,  he  obliged  every  body  else  to  work  by  w^orking  him- 
self for  whole  days  together.  The  minutes  of  these  remarkable 
meetings  were  printed  and  published.  However,  before  they 
were  sent  to  the  Moiiitenr,  Cambaceres  took  care  to  revise  them, 
and  to  suppress  what  might  not  be  suitable  for  publication, 
either  when  the  First  Consul  had  expressed  opinions,  sometimes 
singular,  or  treated  of  questions  relative  to  manners  with  a  fami- 
liarity of  language  which  ought  not  to  go  beyond  the  circle  of 
a  privy  council.  There  was  left,  therefore,  in  the  minutes, 
nothing  but  the  ideas  of  the  First  Consul,  sometimes  rectified, 
frequently  discoloured,  but  always  striking.  The  public  was 
astounded,  and  became  accustomed  to  consider  him  as  the  sole 
author  of  every  thing  good  and  great  that  was  done  in  France. 
It  even  took  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  seeing  as  legislator  him 
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whom  it  had  seen  as  fxeneral,  diplomatist,  administrator,  and 
constantly  superior  in  these  widely  different  characters. 

The  first  book  of  the  Civil  Code  was  finished,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  numerous  bills  (projets)  which  were  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Legislative  Body.  The  pacification  of  France  and  its 
internal  reorijanization  were  thus  proceeding  at  an  equal  pace. 
Though  all  the  evil  was  not  repaired,  though  all  the  good  was 
not  accomplished,  yet  the  comparison  of  the  present  with  the 
past  filled  men's  minds  with  satisfaction  and  hope.  All  the  good 
effected  was  ascribed. to  the  First  Consul,  and  not  unjustly; 
for,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  assiduous  fellow-labourer, 
Cambacercs,  he  directed  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  attended 
himself  to  the  details,  and  did  more  in  evert/  departme)it  than 
those  to  whom  it  was  specially  committed. 

The  man  who  governed  France  from  1799  to  1815  had,  no 
doubt,  in  his  career,  intoxicating  days  of  glory;  but,  assuredly, 
neither  he  nor  France,  which  he  had  seduced,  ever  witnessed 
days  like  these,  days  when  greatness  was  accompanied  by  more 
wisdom,  and  particularly  by  that  wisdom  which  holds  out  a  hope 
of  duration.  He  had  just  given,  after  victory,  a  most  glorious 
peace,  and  what  he  never  afterwards  could  obtain — a  maritime 
peace;  he  had  given,  after  chaos,  complete  order;  he  had  still 
left  a  certain  liberty,  not  all  the  liberty  that  was  desirable,  but 
as  much,  at  least,  as  was  possible  on  the  morrow  of  a  sangui- 
nary revolution;  to  all  the  parties  he  had  done  good;  only 
excepting  the  transportation  of  the  hundred  and  odd  revolu- 
tionary prescripts,  condemned  v.ithout  trial  after  the  aftciir  of 
the  infernal  machine,  he  had  respected  the  laws  ;  and  that  act 
itself,  culpable  because  it  was  illegal,  was  not  thought  of  in 
that  immensity  of  good.  Finally,  Europe,  reconciled  with  the 
Republic,  feeling  without  saying  that  she  had  been  wrong  in 
wishing  to  interfere  in  a  revolution  which  did  not  concern  her, 
and  that  the  unparalleled  greatness  of  France  was  the  just 
consequence  of  an  unjust  aggression  heroically  repulsed,  Europe 
eagerly  came  to  lay  her  homage  at  the  feet  of  the  First  Consul, 
happy  in  being  able  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  dignity,  that 
she  iiad  made  peace  only  with  a  revolutionist  full  of  genius,  the 
glorious  restorer  of  social  principles. 

Certainly,  if  one  could  but  stop  at  the  wonders  of  these  first 
times,  history,  in  treating  of  this  reign,  would  say  that  nothing 
greater,  nothing  more  complete,  was  ever  seen  upon  earth.  AH 
this  was  written  in  the  eager,  admiring  faces  of  those  men  of  all 
ranks  and  of  all  nations,  who  pressed  around  the  First  Consul. 
An  extraordinary  influx  of  foreigners  poured  into  Paris,  to  see 
France,  to  see  general  Bonaparte,  and  most  of  them  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  him  by  the  ministers  of  their 
respective  governments.  His  court,  for  he  had  formed  one,  was 
at  once  military  and  civil,  austere  and  elegant.  He  had  made 
an  addition  to  it  since  the  preceding  year;  he  had  composed  a 
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military  household  for  himself  and  the  other  consuls,  and  given 
a  princely  establishment  to  INIadame  Bonaparte. 

The  consular  guard  was  composed  of  four  battalions  of  infantry, 
each  1200  strong,  some  of  them  grenadiers,  the  others  chasseurs ; 
and  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  first  of  mounted  grenadiers, 
the  second  of  mounted  chasseurs.  They  were  both  composed  of 
the  finest  and  bravest  men  in  the  army.  A  numerous  and  well 
served  artillery  completed  this  guard,  and  made  it  an  absolute 
war  division,  provided  with  all  arms,  and  amounting  to  about 
6000  men.  A  brilliant  staft'  commanded  these  superb  troops. 
There  was  a  colonel  to  each  battalion,  and  a  general  of  brigade 
to  two  united  battalions.  Four  lieutenant-generals,  one  of  in- 
fantry, one  of  cavalry,  one  of  artillery,  one  of  engineers,  com- 
manded alternately  the  whole  corps  for  one  decade,  and  did  duty 
about  the  consuls.  It  was  a  corps  of  picked  men,  in  which  the 
best  soldiers  found  a  recompense  for  their  good  conduct,  which 
surrounded  the  government  with  a  splendour  conformable  with 
its  warlike  character,  and  which,  on  the  day  of  battle,  pitsented 
an  invincible  reserve.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  battalion 
of  the  grenadiers  of  the  consular  guard  had  nearly  saved  the  army 
at  Marengo.  To  this  particular  staff  of  the  consular  guard  the 
First  Consul  had  added  a  military  governor  for  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  accompanied  by  two  officers  of  the  stafi'with  the  title 
of  adjutants.  This  governor  was  Duroc,  the  aide-de-camp,  who 
was  always  employed  in  delicate  missions.  No  officer  was  fitter 
for  maintaining  in  the  palace  of  the  government  that  order  and 
decorum  which  harmonised  with  the  taste  of  the  First  Consul  and 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  It  was  necessary  to  temper  this  military 
display  by  a  certain  civil  state.  M.  Benezech,  a  councillor  of 
State,  had  been  appointed  in  the  first  year  to  preside  at  receptions, 
and  to  receive  with  due  honours  either  the  foreign  ministers  or  the 
high  personages  admitted  to  the  consuls.  Four  civil  officers,  with 
the  title  of  prefects  of  the  palace,  succeeded  M.  Benezech  in  this 
office.  Four  ladies  of  the  palace  were  given  to  Madame  Bonaparte, 
to  assist  in  doing  the  honours  of  the  First  Consul's  drawing-room. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  this  organization  of  the  palace  was 
preparing,  numerous  candidates  came  forward,  even  from  among 
the  families  belonging  to  what  was  called  the  ancien  regime.  It 
was  not  yet  the  high  nobility,  those  who  formerly  filled  the 
apartments  ofVersaiiles,  that  presented  themselves  to  solicit;  the 
moment  for  their 'submission  had  not  yet  arrived.  Still  they 
were  families  of  distinction  in  past  times,  which  had  not 
figured  in  the  emigration,  and  were  the  first  to  approach  a 
powerful  government,  which,  by  its  glory,  rendered  service 
about  it  honourable  to  any  body.  General  Bonaparte  selected 
for  prefects  of  the  palace  M.  Benezech,  who  had  already  performed 
the  functions,  Messrs.  Didelot  and  de  Lu9ay,  engaged  under  the 
old  system  in  the  financial  department,  M.  de  llemusat  in  the 
magistracy.     The  four  ladies  of  the  palace,  charged  to  do  its 
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honours  by  the  side  of  Madame  Bonaparte,  were  Mesdames  de 
Lucay,  de  Lauriston,  de  Talhouet,  and  de  R.emusat.  The  most 
arrant  slanderers  of  the  emigrant  drawing-rooms  of  Paris  had 
nothing  to  allege  against  the  fitness  of  these  selections ;  and 
reasonable  persons,  who  require  no  more  of  courts  than  what  de- 
corum renders  necessary,  had  no  fault  to  find  with  that  military 
and  civil  organization.  In  fact,  in  a  republic,  as  in  a  monarchy, 
the  palace  of  the  heads  of  the  State  must  be  guarded  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  imposing  display  of  the  public  force ;  in  the  in- 
terior of  that  palace  there  must  be  men,  women,  chosen  to  do  the 
honours  of  it  either  to  illustrious  foreioners  or  to  distino-uished. 
citizens,  who  are  admitted  to  the  first  magistrates  of  the  republic. 
In  this  point,  the  court  of  the  First  Consul  was  imposing  and 
worthy  of  him.  It  received  a  certain  grace  from  his  wife  and 
his  sisters,  all  remarkable  either  for  manners,  understanding,  or 
beauty.  We  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the  brothers  of  the  First 
Consul :  this  is  the  proper  place  to  notice  his  sisters.  The  eldest 
sister  of  the  First  Consul,  Madame  Elisa  Bacciochi,  not  remark- 
able for  her  person,  was  a  woman  of  superior  understanding,  and 
drew  around  her  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the 
time,  such  as  Messrs.  Suard,  Morellet,  and  Fontanes.  The 
second,  Caroline  Murat,  who  had  married  the  general  of  that 
name,  ambitious  and  beautiful,  intoxicated  with  her  brother's  for- 
tune, striving  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account  for  herself  and  her 
husband,  was  one  of  the  women  of  this  new  court  who  irave  it 
most  animation  and  elegance.  The  third,  Pauline  Bonaparte, 
who  had  married  general  Leclerc,  and  who  afterwards  married  a 
prince  Borghese,  was  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her  time. 
She  had  not  yet  provoked  slander  so  much  as  she  afterwards  did, 
and,  if  her  inconsiderate  conduct  sometimes  grieved  her  brother, 
the  passionate  affection  which  she  felt  forhim  touched  him  and  dis- 
armed his  severity.  Madame  Bonaparte  was  above  them  all  from 
her  position  as  wife  of  the  First  Consul, and  charmed  by  her  exqui- 
site grace  both  the  French  and  the  foreigners  admitted  into  the 
palace  of  the  government.  Inevitable  and  already  observable 
rivali ies  between  members  of  that  family,  so  near  to  the  throne, 
were  repressed  by  general  Bonaparte,  who,  though  he  loved  his 
relations,  treated  with  military  roughness  those  who  disturbed 
the  peace  which  he  desired  to  see  reigning  around  him. 

An  event  of  some  importance  had  just  occurred  in  the  consular 
family  ;  this  was  the  marriage  of  Hortense  de  Beauharnais  with 
Louis  Bonaparte.  The  First  Consul,  who  was  fondly  attached 
to  his  wife's  two  children,  had  wished  to  marry  Hortense  with 
Duroc,  believing  that  a  reciprocal  affection  subsisted  between 
those  two  young  hearts  ;  but  this  match,  being  disapproved  by 
Madame  Bonaparte,  was  not  carried  into  effect.  jMadame  Bo- 
naparte, incessantly  tormented  by  the  dread  of  a  divorce,  ever 
since  she  had  lost  all  hope  of  having  more  children,  was  for 
marrying  her  own  daughter  to  one  of  her  husband's  brothers. 
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flattering-  herself  that  the  offspring  of  that  union,  bound  by  two 
different  ties  to  the  new  chief  of  France,  might  serve  him  for  heirs. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  married ;  Lucien  led  a  very  irregular  life, 
and  behaved  like  an  enemy  to  his  sister-in-law  ;  Jerome  was 
expiating  some  youthful  indiscretions  on  board  a  ship.  Louis 
was  the  only  one  who  suited  the  views  of  Madame  Bonaparte. 
She  selected  him.  He  was  prudent,  well  informed,  but  morose, 
and  ill  matched  in  disposition  with  the  wife  who  was  destined  for 
him.  The  First  Consul,  who  was  of  this  opinion,  resisted  at 
first,  afterwards  yielded,  and  assented  to  a  marriage  which  was 
not  destined  to  make  either  party  happy,  but  which  for  a  time 
appeared  likely  to  give  heirs  to  the  empire  of  the  world. 

The  nuptial  benediction  was  given  by  cardinal  Caprara,  and 
in  a  private  house,  as  was  then  the  practice  with  all  the  cere- 
monies of  religion,  when  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath 
officiated.  On  the  same  occasion,  that  benediction  was  given  to 
Murat  and  his  wife  Caroline,  who  had  not  yet  received  it,  like 
many  other  husbands  and  wives  of  that  time,  whose  marriage 
had  been  contracted  before  the  civil  magistrate  only.  General 
Bonaparte  and  Josephine  were  in  the  same  predicament.  The 
latter  earnestly  intreated  her  husband  to  add  the  religious  bond 
to  the  civil  bond,  which  already  united  them  ;  but,  whether  from 
foresight,  or  from  fear  of  avowing  to  the  public  the  incomplete 
contract  which  bound  him  to  Madame  Bonaparte,  he  would  not 
comply. 

Such  was  then  the  consular  family,  afterwards  the  imperial  family. 
These  personages,  all  remarkable  on  different  accounts,  happy 
in  the  glory  and  the  prosperity  of  the  head  who  constituted 
their  greatness,  controlled  by  him,  and  not  yet  spoiled  by  fortune, 
presented  an  interesting  sight,  which  did  not  pain  the  eye  like 
that  directorial  court,  the  honours  of  which  were  done  for 
several  years  by  Barras,  the  director.  If  certain  envious  or 
disdainful  Frenchmen,  who  were  frequently  under  obligations  to 
it,  did,  nevertheless,  persecute  it  with  their  sarcasms,  foreigners, 
more  just,  paid  it  a  tribute  of  curiosity  and  commendation. 

Once  every  decade,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  the  First 
Consul  received  the  ambassadors  and  the  foreigners  who  were 
presented  to  him  by  the  ministers  of  their  nation.  He  went 
through  the  ranks  of  the  assembly,  which  was  always  numerous, 
followed  by  his  aides-de-camp.  Madame  Bonaparte  came  after 
him,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  the  palace.  Jt  was  the  same 
ceremonial  that  was  observed  in  other  courts,  with  a  smaller 
train  of  aides-de-camp  and  ladies  of  honour,  but  with  the 
incomparable  lustre  which  surrounded  general  Bonaparte. 
Twice  in  each  decade,  he  invited  to  dinner  the  eminent  per- 
sonages of  France  and  Europe,  and  once  a  month  he  gave  in 
the  gallery  of  Diana  an  entertainment,  at  which  a  hundred 
guests  were  sometimes  assembled.  On  those  days,  he  held  a 
drawing-room  at  the  Tuileries  in  the  evening,  and  admitted  to 
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his  presence  the  high  functionaries,  the  ambassadors,  and  those 
persons  of  high  French  society,  who  were  friendly  towards  the 
government.  Always  canying  calcidation  into  the  minutest 
things,  he  enjoined  his  family  to  wear  certain  dresses,  with  a 
view  to  render  the  use  of  them  general  by  imitation.  He  ordered 
silk,  to  be  worn,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  as  much  as 
possible  the  manufactures  of  Lyons.  He  recommended  to  his 
wife  the  stufl"  called  linon  (lawn),  in  order  to  favour  those  of 
St.  Quentin,*  As  for  himself,  simple  among  all,  he  wore  a  plain 
dress  of  chasseur  of  the  consular  guard.  He  had  obliged  his 
colleagues  to  put  on  the  embroidered  dress  of  consul,  and  to 
hold  a  drawing-room  in  their  apartments,  for  the  purpose  of 
repeating  there,  though  with  less  splendour,  what  was  done  at 
the  Tuileries. 

This  winter,  of  1801  and  1802  (year  X.),  was  extremely  bril- 
liant, from  the  satisfaction  prevailing  among  all  classes,  some 
happy  to  return  to  France,  others  to  enjoy  at  last  entire  security, 
others  to  catch  in  the  maritime  peace  a  glimpse  of  unbounded 
prospects  of  commercial  prosperity.  The  great  resort  of 
foreigners  contributed  to  the  splendour  of  the  winter  festivities. 
Among  the  persons  who  appeared  in  Paris  this  season,  there 
were  two  who  attracted  general  attention  :  one  was  an  illustrious 
Englishman  ;  the  other  an  emigrant,  whose  name  had  formerly 
been  very  notorious. 

The  illustrious  Englishman  was  Mr.  Fox,  the  most  eloquent 
orator  in  England ;  the  famous  emigrant  was  M.  de  Calonne, 
formerly  minister  of  the  finances,  who,  with  a  mind  ready  and 
fertile  in  expedients,  contrived  to  hide  for  a  few  moments  from 
the  eyes  of  the  court  of  Versailles  the  abyss  towards  which  it 
was  hurrying.  Mr.  Fox  felt  a  real  impatience  to  see  the  man 
towards  whom,  notwithstanding  his  British  patriotism,  he  was 
irresistibly  attracted.  He  came  to  Paris  immediately  after  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and  was  presented  to  the 
the  First  Consul  by  the  English  minister.  He  came  not  only  to 
see  France  and  its  chief,  but  also  to  make  researches  into  our  di- 
plomatic archives,  for  the  great  Whig  orator  was  then  employing 
his  leisure  in  writing  the  history  of  the  last  two  Stuarts.  The 
First  Consul  ordered  all  the  archives  to  be  opened  to  Mr.  Fox, 
and  gave  him  such  a  welcome  as  would  have  sufficed  to  con- 

*  Here  is  a  letter  written  at  St.  Quentin  to  Cambaccrls  : — 

"Saint-Qiicntin,  21st  Pliiviosc,  year  IX.  (February  lOtli,  1801.) 

"Tlie  interesting  manufactures  of  St.  Quentin  and  environs,  which  em- 
ployed 70,U00  hands,  and  brouglit  into  France  more  than  1.0,000,000  in  cash, 
have  decreased  five-sixtlis.  It  were  to  be  wislied  tiiat  our  ladies  would  bring 
lawn  into  fashion,  without  giving  such  an  absolute  preference  to  muslins. 
The  idea  of  reviving  one  of  tiie  most  interesting  manufactures,  and  which 
we  possess  exclusively,  and  of  giving  bread  to  such  a  great  number  of  French 
families,  is  well  calculated,  in  fact,  to  bring  lawns  into  fashion  :  besides,  have 
not  lawns  been  long  enougli  in  disgrace y" 
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ciliate  an  enemy,  but  which  charmed  a  friend  whom  he  had 
won  by  his  glory  alone.  The  First  Consul  threw  aside  all  eti- 
quette with  this  sjenerous  foreigner ;  he  had  long  and  frequent 
conversations  with  him,  and  seemed  desirous  to  make,  in  his 
person,  a  conquest  of  the  English  nation  itself.  Mr.  Fox  was 
endowed  with  that  warm  imagination  which  makes  fascinating 
orators,  but  his  understanding  was  neither  positive  nor  practical. 
He  was  full  of  those  noble  illusions,  which  the  First  Consul, 
though  he  had  as  much  imagination  as  depth  of  understanding, 
had  never  indulged,  or  at  least  had  ceased  to  indulgre.  The 
young  general  Bonaparte  was  disenchanted,  as  one  is  after  a 
revolution  commenced  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  wrecked 
in  blood.  He  had  shaken  off  all  the  first  enchantments  of  the 
Revolution  excepting  one — that  of  greatness,  and  this  he  carried 
to  excess.  He  was  not  liberal  enough  to  please  the  leader  of 
the  Whigs,  and  too  ambitious  to  please  an  Englishman.  Each, 
therefore,  galled  the  other  sometimes  by  contrary  opinions.  Mr. 
Fox  made  the  First  Consul  smile  by  a  simplicity,  by  an  inex- 
perience, which  were  singular  in  a  man  who  was  nearly  sixty 
years  old.  The  First  Consul  at  times  alarmed  the  British 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Fox  by  the  vastness  of  his  designs,  which  he 
took  too  little  care  to  dissemble.  They  harmonized,  nevertheless, 
in  understanding  and  in  heart,  and  were  enchanted  with  each 
other.  The  First  Consul  took  infinite  pains  to  make  Mr.  Fox 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Paris,  and  sometimes  he  was  pleased 
to  accompany  him  himself  to  the  public  establishments.  There 
was  just  then  an  exhibition  of  the  productions  of  French  in- 
dustry, which  was  the  second  since  the  Revolution.  Every  body 
was  astonished  at  the  progress  of  our  manufactures,  which, 
amidst  the  general  commotion,  participating  nevertheless  in  the 
impulse  given  to  the  public  mind,  had  invented  a  great  number 
of  m)provements  and  new  processes.  Foreigners  appeared  pow- 
erfully struck,  particularly  the  English,  who  are  good  judges  of 
such  matters.  The  First  Consul  took  Mr.  Fox  to  the  halls 
fitted  up  for  this  exhibition  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and 
sometimes  enjoyed  the  surprise  of  his  illustrious  guest.  Mr.  Fox, 
amidst  the  attentions  which  were  paid  him,  gave  vent  to  a  sally, 
which  does  honour  to  the  feelino;s  and  the  mind  of  that  noble 
statesman,  and  which  proves  that  in  him  justice  towards  France 
was  combined  with  the  warmest  patriotism.  In  one  of  the  halls 
of  the  Louvre,  there  was  a  very  large  and  very  handsome  terres- 
trial globe,  destined  for  the  First  Consul,  and  very  ingeniously 
constructed.  One  of  the  personages  who  accompanied  the  First 
Consul,  turning  this  globe,  and  putting  his  hand  upon  England, 
made  the  unlucky  remark,  that  England  occupied  a  very  small 
place  in  a  map  of  the  world.  *'Yes,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fox, 
warmly;  "yes,  it  is  in  that  little  island  that  the  English  are 
born,  and  it  is  in  that  island  that  they  all  wish  to  die;  but," 
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added  he,  extendino;  his  arms  around  the  two  oceans  and  the 
two  Indies,  "  but,  while  they  hve,  they  fill  the  entire  globe,  and 
embrace  it  with  their  power."  The  First  Consul  applauded  this 
proud  and  well-timed  reply. 

The  personage  who,  next  to  Mr.  Fox,  attracted  the  greatest 
share  of  public  attention,  was  M.  de  Calonne.  It  was  the 
prince  of  Wales  who  had  sohcited  and  obtained  permission  for 
him  to  appear  again  in  Paris.  M.  de  Calonne  held,  ever  since 
his  arrival,  a  language  wholly  unexpected,  and  which  created  a 
sensation  among  the  royalists.  He  had  no  intention,  he  said, 
to  serve  the  new  government.  He  could  not  do  it,  attached  as 
he  had  been  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
tell  the  truth  to  his  friends.  No  man  in  Europe  was  capable  of 
making  head  against  the  First  Consul:  generals,  ministers, 
kings,  were  his  inferiors  and  his  dependents.  The  English, 
instead  of  hating,  were  now  full  of  enthusiasm  for  him.  This 
feeling  was  shared  by  all  classes  of  the  British  population, 
and  it  was  carried  to  an  extreme,  as  all  sentiments  are  by  the 
English.  They  must,  therefore,  not  reckon  upon  Europe  for 
overthrowing  general  Bonaparte.  Neither  ought  they  to  dis- 
honour the  royalist  cause  by  odious  plots,  which  filled  all 
honest  men  throughout  the  whole  world  with  horror.  They 
must  submit,  hope  every  thing  from  time  and  from  the  double 
difficulty  of  governing  France  without  royalty,  and  of  founding  a 
royalty  without  the  family  of  Bourbon.  The  infinite  vicissitudes 
of  revolutions  could  alone  bring  about  chances  which  did  not 
nowexist  in  favour  of  the  exiled  princes.  But,  happen  what  would, 
they  must  expect  every  thing  from  France  alone,  from  enlightened 
France,  from  France  animated  by  better  sentiments,  but  nothing 
from  foreigners  or  from  conspiracies — this  langviage,  singular 
on  account  of  its  wisdom,  especially  in  the  mouth  of  M.  de 
Calonne,  caused  real  astonishment,  and  induced  a  belief  that 
M.  de  Calonne  would  not  be  long  before  he  connected  himself 
with  the  consular  government.  He  had  seen  the  consul  Lebrun, 
who  received  the  royalists  with  the  consent  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  had  conversed  with  him  on  the  afi'airs  of  France.  It  was 
even  asserted  that  he  was  about  to  become  for  the  finances  what 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  for  diplomacy,  the  reclaimed  noble,  lend- 
ing his  experience  and  the  influence  of  his  name  to  the  First 
Consul.  The  surmise  was  unfounded.  The  First  Consul  had 
less  need  of  brilliant  understanding  than  of  application,  whicli 
M.  de  Calonne  had  never  shown,  and  he  had  found  all  that  he 
wanted  in  M.  Gaudin,  who  had  introduced  perfect  order  into 
our  finances.  Nevertheless,  on  this  mere  rumour,  a  crowd  of 
applicants,  who  had  recently  returned  to  France,  and  were 
desirous  of  bettering  their  fortunes  by  taking  office,  had  beset 
M.  de  Calonne,  thinking  that  they  could  not  choose  a  fitter 
person  to  introduce  them  to  the  new  government,  or  one  who 
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would  better  justify  by  his  example  their  adhesion  to  the  First 
Consul.* 

Who  would  believe  that,  notwithstanding  so  much  good, 
either  already  done,  or  on  the  point  of  being  done,  an  opposition, 
and  a  warm  one  too,  could  be  raised  ?     An  opposition,  and  one 

*  There  were,  in  Paris,  agents  of  the  exiled  princes,  some  of  whom  were 
men  of  talent,  and  very  well  informed  into  the  bargain.  These  agents  made 
almost  daily  reports,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted.  I  subjoin  an  extract 
from  one  of  these  reports  relative  to  M.  de  Calonne. 

"  M.  de  Calonne  returned  to  Paris  about  a  month  ago.  Before  he  left 
England,  he  had  a  conference  with  the  ministers,  and  was  cordially  received 
by  them.  He  was  asked  if,  in  returning  to  France,  it  was  not  his  intention 
also  to  enter  into  the  administration  ?  He  replied  that  his  principles,  his 
conduct  during  the  Revolution,  and  his  attachment  to  the  royal  family,  ab- 
solutely forbade  him  to  accept  any  place  at  the  hands  of  the  new  govern- 
ment ;  but  that,  attached  to  France  by  taste  and  by  instinct,  he  should  not 
refuse  to  give  his  advice,  if  it  were  asked,  and  if  he  believed  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  his  country. 

"  His  arrival  in  Paris  has  produced  a  great  sensation.  He  is  every  day 
beset  by  visiters,  and  surrounded  by  creatures,  as  at  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  his  fortune  and  influence.  The  notion  that  he  is  about  to  be  raised  to  the 
ministry  brings  swarms  of  applicants  to  him  ;  and,  to  escape  from  them,  he 
is  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  the  country.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  this  opinion  is  well  founded  ;  and,  if  it  ever  is  realized,  it  will  not  be  at 
present.  All  that  is  known  is,  that  he  was  to  be  presented  a  few  days  since 
to  Bonaparte,  and  to  have  a  private  conference  with  him. 

"  He  sees  all  his  old  friends,  and  expresses  his  sentiments  to  them  with 
entire  freedom.  Having  witnessed  the  weakness  and  the  nullity  of  foreign 
powers,  he  does  not  think  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  them  the  slightest 
guarantee  against  revolutionary  invasion,  and,  still  less,  any  efficient  protec- 
tion for  the  cause  of  the  king.  He  repeats  what  we  have  long  known,  that 
the  men  who  govern  in  Europe  are  men  without  means  and  without  charac- 
ter, who  are  unacquainted  with  the  time  in  which  they  live,  who  can  neither 
judge  of  the  present  nor  foresee  the  future,  and  who  are  alike  destitute  of  the 
courage  which  incites  to  undertake,  and  of  the  firmness  which  enables  to 
persevere.  He  considers  them  all  as  delivered  up  to  Bonaparte,  trembling 
before  him,  and  ready  humbly  to  execute  all  his  commands.  In  consequence, 
he  is  persuaded  that  it  is  in  France  only  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  labour- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  ;  not  by  putting  one's  self  forward, 
and  by  fomenting  stupid  and  ridiculous  plots,  more  calculated  to  dishonour 
one's  cause,  than  to  pave  the  way  to  its  real  success  ;  but  by  striving,  without 
noise  and  without  show,  to  re-establish  public  opinion,  to  destroy  prejudice, 
to  diminish  fears,  to  unite  all  the  servants  of  the  king,  and  to  keep  them  in 
readiness  to  profit  in  his  favour  by  all  the  events  which  the  natural  course  of 
things  must  bring  about. 

"  M.  de  Calonne  asserts,  that  in  England  the  enthusiasm  for  Bonaparte  is 
not  only  general,  but  carried  to  an  excess,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
idea.  The  court  and  the  city,  the  capital  and  the  country,  all  classes  of  the 
citizens,  from  the  minister  to  the  artisan,  are  eager  to  proclaim  his  praises, 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  chanting  his  victories  and  the  splendour  of  his 
power.  Besides,  this  enthusiasm  is  not  peculiar  to  England ;  all  Europe  is, 
as  it  were,  infected  witli  it.  From  all  jjarts  people  are  hastening  to  Paris  to 
see  the  great  man  at  least  once  in  their  lives  ;  and  the  police  has  been 
obliged  to  threaten  to  apprehend  some  Danes,  who  had  publicly  bent  the 
knee  before  him  whenever  they  saw  him. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  strength  and  of  his  immense 
power.  How  could  the  French  dare  to  oppose  him,  so  long  as  they  see  the 
European  powers  prostrate  at  his  feet  I" 
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of  the  most  vehement,  was,  nevertheless,  prepanng  agrainst  the 
best  measures  of  the  First  Consul.  It  was  not  in  the  violent 
parties  radically  opposed  to  the  government  of  the  First  Consul, 
royalist  or  revolutionary,  that  this  opposition  was  preparing,  but 
in  the  same  party  which  had  desired  and  seconded  the  over- 
throw of  the  Directory  as  insufficient,  and  called  for  a  new 
government  that  should  be  at  once  able  and  firm.  The  sub- 
altern revolutionists,  men  of  commotion  and  of  blood,  were  re- 
pressed, submissive,  or  transported,  and  were  daily  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  their  obscurity,  never  more  to  emerge 
from  it.  The  villains  of  royalism  had  need  to  take  breath  since 
the  infernal  machine,  and  kept  quiet.  Jiesides,  part  of  those 
who  infested  the  high  roads  had  been  put  to  death.  The  royal- 
ists of  high  quality,  while  holding  impertinent  language  in  the 
saloons  of  Paris,  nevertheless  began  already  to  show  the  dis- 
position which  led  them  subsequently  to  act,  the  men  the  part 
of  chamberlains,  the  women  that  of  ladies  of  honour,  in  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  which  the  Bourbons  no  longer  in- 
habited. 

But  the  moderate  revolutionary  party,  called  to  compose  the 
new  government,  was  divided,  as  it  is  almost  always  the  case 
with  every  victorious  party  which  sets  about  founding  a  govern- 
ment, and  disagrees  about  the  manner  of  constituting  it.  From 
the  very  first  days  of  the  Consulate,  this  paity,  which  had  con- 
curred, in  various  ways,  in  the  18th  Brumaire,  had  appeared 
divided  between  two  contrary  tendencies;  the  one,  consisting  in 
making  the  Revolution  terminate  in  a  democratic  and  moderate 
republic,  such  as  Washington  had  recently  established  in  Ame- 
rica ;  the  other,  in  making  it  end  in  a  monarchy,  resembling, 
more  or  less,  the  English  monarchy,  and,  if  need  were,  the  old 
French  monarchy,  without  its  former  prejudices,  M'ithout  the 
feudal  system,  but  retaining  its  grandeur.  The  consular  go- 
vernment had  entered  its  third  year,  and,  as  usual,  these  two 
tendencies  kept  gaining  strength  by  the  very  contradiction. 
Some,  again,  became  almost  violent  revolutionists,  on  seeing  how 
things  were  proceeding,  on  seeing  the  authority  of  the  First 
Consul  increasing,  monarchical  ideas  spreading,  a  court  forming 
at  the  Tuileries,  the  Catholic  worship  restored,  or  on  the  point 
of  beiuL:;  restored,  and  the  emisfrants  returnino;  in  shoals.  The 
Others  became  almost  the  rovahsts  of  former  times,  so  ea2;er 
were  they  to  re-act  and  to  refound  a  monarchy,  so  strongly  were 
they  disposed  to  put  up  with  even  an  enlightened  despotism, 
as  the  total  result  of  the  Revolution.  As  to  enlicrhtened  des- 
potism,  that  which  was  arising  in  France  at  this  moment  had  so 
much  genius,  insured  such  a  sweet  repose,  that  the  seduction 
was  great.  IVIeanwhile,  the  contradiction  was  carried  to  such  a 
length  on  both  sides,  that  a  crisis  might  soon  be  expected  to 
ensue. 

The  Tribunate,  agitated  during  the  preceding  sessions,  at  one 
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time  on  account  of  the  laws  relative  to  finances,  at  another  on 
account  of  the  special  tribunals,  was  much  more  so  this  year,  at 
the  aspect  of  all  that  was  passing,  and  at  the  sight  of  this  go- 
vernment proceeding  so  rapidly  towards  its  goal.  The  Concordat 
excited  particular  indignation,  as  the  most  counter-revolutionary 
act  that  could  be  imagined.  The  Civil  Code  was  not,  according 
to  this  assembly,  sufficiently  conformable  with  equality.  Those 
treaties  of  peace  themselves,  which  comprehended  the  greatness 
of  France,  displeased  it  in  their  wording,  as  we  shall  see 
presently. 

M.  Sieyes,  while  striving  to  prevent  all  agitation  by  means  of 
his  constitutional  precautions,  had  not,  as  we  have  seen,  pre- 
vented any,  for  constitutions  do  not  create  human  passions, 
neither  can  they  destroy  them ;  they  are  only  the  stage  upon 
which  the  passions  come  forwai'd.  In  placing  all  the  serious- 
ness, all  the  activity,  of  affairs  in  the  Council  of  State ;  tlie 
noise,  declamation,  empty  animadversion  in  the  Tribunate;  in 
confining  the  latter  to  pleading  for  or  against  the  acts  of  the  go- 
vernment, before  a  Legislative  Body,  confined  to  answering  yes 
or  no;  in  placing  above  an  idle  Senate,  which,  at  long  intervals, 
elected  the  men  charged  to  perform  those  two  almost  useless 
parts  in  the  two  legislative  assemblies ;  in  choosing  the  personnel 
of  the  government  in  the  same  spirit;  in  placing  the  men  fit  tor 
business  in  the  Council  of  State,  the  men  fit  for  speech- 
making,  inclined  to  clamour,  in  the  Tribunate,  the  obscure 
superannuated  in  the  Legislative  Body,  the  superannuated  of  a 
higher  order  in  the  Senate — M.  Sieyes  had  scarcely  prevented 
the  passions  of  the  time  from  breaking  forth;  he  had  even  added, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  certain  jealousy  of  these  bodies  one  to- 
wards another.  The  Tribunate  was  sensible  of  the  declamatory 
vanity  of  its  part;  the  Legislative  Body  was  sensible  of  the  ridi- 
culousness of  its  silence,  and  contained,  moreover,  many  yjriests 
who  had  quitted  orders,  organized  by  the  abbe  Gregoire  into 
a  silent  but  annoying  opposition.  The  Senate  itself,  which 
M.  Sieyes  had  designed  to  mould  into  a  wealthy  and  quiet  old 
man,  was  not  so  quiet  as  he  had  expected.  That  body  was  some- 
what tired  of  its  idle  dignity,  for  the  senators  were  debarred 
from  public  functions,  and  their  electoral  power,  so  rarely  exer- 
cised, was  far  from  filling  up  their  time.  All  of  them  were 
jealous  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  shared  with  the  First 
Consul  the  glory  of  the  great  things  that  were  daily  accom- 
plished. Thus  this  body,  which  M.  Sieyes  had  designed  to 
lull  into  a  sort  of  aristocratic  stupor,  after  the  example  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  still  tossed,  like  one  who  has  some  remains 
of  fever,  and  might  be  checked,  controlled  by  a  master,  but 
not  composed  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  as  its  maker  had  hoped. 

And,  strange  to  tell,  M.  Sieyes,  the  inventor  of  all  these  con- 
stitutional arrangements,  by  virtue  of  which  there  reigned  so 
much  activity  on  the  one  hand,  so  little  on  the  other,  M.  Sieyes 
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came  to  weary  himself  with  his  own  inaction.  Moderate,  and 
even  monarchical  in  his  opinions,  he  ought  to  have  approved 
the  acts  of  tiie  Fu'st  Consul;  but  causes,  some  of  them  inevitable, 
others  accidental,  began  to  embroil  them.  That  great  specu- 
lative genius,  limited  to  seeing  every  thing,  and  doing  nothing, 
could  not  but  feel  jealous  of  that  active  and  mighty  genius, 
which  was  daily  acquiring  the  mastery  of  France  and  of  the 
world.  In  the  magnificent  works  of  general  Bonaparte,  M. 
Sieyes  already  perceived  the  germ  of  his  future  faults ;  and,  if 
he  did  not  yet  say  so  aloud,  he  sometimes  indicated  it  by  his 
silence,  or  by  a  phrase  in  language  profound  as  his  thoughts. 
It  is  possible  that,  if  attentions  had  been  at  all  times  paid  to 
him,  they  might  have  soothed  and  attached  him  to  the  First 
Consul;  but  the  latter  had  rather  too  early  considered  himself 
quit  with  M.  Sieyes  by  the  gift  of  the  estate  of  Crosne ;  and, 
besides,  absorbed  by  his  immense  labours,  he  had  too  much 
neglected  the  superior  man,  who  had  so  nobly  ceded  to  him  the 
first  place  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  M.  Sieyes,  indolent,  jealous, 
piqued,  had  faults  to  find,  even  in  the  immensity  of  the  present 
good,  and  showed  himself  a  morose  and  cold  censurer.  The 
First  Consul  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  temper  to  leave 
all  the  wrong  to  his  adversaries.  He  talked  cavalierly  of  the 
metaphysics  of  M.  Sieyes,  of  his  impotent  ambition,  and  made  a 
thousand  remarks  on  that  subject,  which  were  immediately  re- 
peated and  aggravated  by  malevolent  persons.  M.  Sieyes  had 
at  his  side  some  friends,  such  as  M.  de  Tracy,  a  man  of  superior 
mind,  but  not  religious,  an  original  philosopher  in  a  school  that 
had  but  little  originality,  and  a  very  respectable  character;  M. 
Garat,  a  specious  philosopher,  more  pretending  than  profound  ; 
M.  Cabanis,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  material  man,  and 
seeing  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  matter ;  M.  Lanjuinais,  a 
sincerely  pious,  honest,  vehement  man,  who  had  nobly  defended 
the  Girondins,  and  who  now  warmed  at  the  idea  of  resisting  the 
new  Caesar.  They  surrounded  M.  Sieyes,  and  already  formed 
a  perceptible  opposition  in  the  Senate.  The  Concordat  appeared 
to  them,  as  to  many  others,  the  most  striking  proof  of  a  speedy 
counter-revolution. 

The  First  Consul,  seeing  France  and  Europe  enchanted  with 
his  proceedings,  could  not  comprehend  how  it  was  that  the  only 
decl.iiniers  against  those  proceedings  should  be  found  precisely 
around  him.  Piqued  at  this  opposition,  he  called  the  members 
of  the  Senate  from  whom  it  proceeded  ideologues,  led  on  by  a 
pouter,  who  regretted  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power,  of 
which  he  was  incapable;  he  called  the  members  of  the  Tribunate 
busy-bodies,  with  whom  he  should  know  how  to  break  a  lance, 
and  to  prove  that  he  was  not  to  be  frightened  with  noise;  he 
called  the  more  or  less  numerous  malecontents  of  the  Leoislative 
Body  unfrocked  priests,  Jan-senists,  whom  the  abbe  Gregoire, 
in  concert  with  the  abbe  Sieyes,  was  striving  to  organize  into  an 
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opposition  against  the  government;  but  he  declared  that  he 
would  break  all  those  resistances,  and  that  they  should  not 
easily  stop  him  and  prevent  the  good  which  he  purposed  to  ac- 
complish. Never  having  lived  in  the  assemblies,  he  was  igno- 
rant of  that  art  of  coaxing  men,  which  Ctesar  himself,  powerful 
as  he  was,  did  not  neglect,  and  which  he  had  learned  in  the 
Senate  of  Rome.  The  First  Consul  expressed  his  displeasure 
publicly,  boldly,  with  the  feeling  of  his  strength  and  of  his 
glory,  and  scarcely  listened  to  the  wise  Cambaceres,  who,  pos- 
sessing great  experience  in  the  management  of  the  assemblies, 
exhorted  him  to  no  purpose  to  use  moderation  and  soothing. 
"  You  must  prove  to  those  people,"  replied  the  First  Consul, 
"  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them ;  and  they  will  be  frightened, 
on  condition  that  you  are  not  frightened  yourself."  Here  were 
already,  as  we  see,  the  manners,  the  ideas,  of  pure  royalty,  in 
proportion  as  the  moment  approached  when  monarchy  would 
become  inevitable. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  bodies  of  the  State  that  opposition  ma- 
nifested itself,  but  also  in  the  army.  The  mass  of  the  army,  like 
the  mass  of  the  nation,  sensible  of  the  important  results  obtained 
during  the  last  two  years,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  First 
Consul.  Still,  among  the  chiefs  there  were  malecontents,  some 
of  them  sincere,  others  merely  jealous.  The  sincere  malecon- 
tents were  the  stanch  Revolutionists,  who  beheld  with  chagrin 
the  return  of  the  emigrants  and  the  speedy  obligation  to  go  and 
exhibit  their  uniforms  in  the  churches.  The  malecontents  from 
jealousy  were  those  who  saw  with  mortification  an  equal,  who, 
having  first  surpassed  them  in  glory,  was  now  on  the  point  of 
becoming  their  master.  The  former  belonged  mostly  to  the 
army  of  Italy,  which  had  always  been  downright  revolutionary ; 
the  latter  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  calm,  moderate,  but  rather 
envious. 

The  chiefs  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  general  devoted  to  the 
First  Consul,  but  ardent  in  their  sentiments,  disliked  both  priests 
and  emigrants,  complained  that  they  were  to  be  made  church- 
men of,  and  said  all  this  in  the  original  and  not  most  decent 
language  of  soldiers.  Augereau,  Lannes,  bad  politicians,  but 
heroic  warriors,  especially  the  second,  who  was  an  accomplished 
captain,  used  the  most  extraordinary  expressions.  Lannes, 
having  become  commander-in-chief  of  the  consular  guard,  ad- 
ministered its  chest  with  a  prodigality  known  to  the  First  Con- 
sul and  authorized  by  him.  A  mansion  was  furnished  in  a 
sumptuous  style  for  the  accommodation  of  the  staff  of  that 
guard.  Lannes  there  kept  open  table  for  all  his  comrades,  and 
there,  at  their  soldierly  banquets,  he  launched  forth  invectives 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  government.  The  First  Consul 
had  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  attachment  of  these  unoccupied 
soldiers  to  himself  was  diminished.  At  the  first  signal,  he  was 
sure  to  find  them  all  about  him,  and  Lannes  above  all  the  rest. 
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Still,  it  was  dan2:erous  to  allow  those  heads  and  tongues  to  go 
any  farther,  and  he  sent  for  Lannes.  The  latter,  accustomed  to 
great  familiarity  with  his  general-in-chief,  gave  way  to  some 
outbursts  of  passion,  which  were  soon  repressed  by  the  calm 
superiority  of  the  First  Consul.  He  retired,  grieved  at  his  fault, 
and  grieved  at  the  displeasure  which  he  had  incurred.  From  a 
feeling  of  honourable  susceptibility,  he  determined  to  pay  the 
sums  drawn  from  the  chest  of  the  guard  with  the  consent  of  the 
First  Consul.  But  this  general,  after  all  his  campaigns  in  Italy, 
possessed  scarcely  any  property.  Augereau,  just  as  inconsi- 
derate as  himself,  but  who  had  an  excellent  heart,  lent  liim  a 
sum,  being  all  that  he  had,  saying,  "Here,  take  this  money;  go 
to  that  ungrateful  fellow  for  whom  we  have  spilt  our  blood  ;  give 
him  back  what  is  due  to  the  chest,  and  let  neither  of  us  be  any 
longer  under  obligations  to  him."  The  First  Consul  would  not 
suffer  his  old  companions  in  arms,  at  once  heroes  and  boys,  to 
throw  off  their  affection  for  him.  He  dispersed  them.  Lannes 
was  destined  for  a  profitable  embassy,  that  of  Portugal.  It  was 
Cambacercs,  the  consul,  who  was  charged  with  this  arrange- 
ment. Augereau  had  orders  to  be  more  circumspect  for  the 
future,  and  to  return  to  his  army. 

These  scenes,  however,  greatly  exaggerated  by  malevolence, 
which  distorted  while  propagating  them,  produced  a  mischievous 
effect  on  public  opinion,  especially  in  the  provinces.  Not  a 
single  voice,  indeed,  was  raised  against  the  First  Consul,  whom 
people  were  disposed  to  think  in  the  right  against  all  opposition; 
but  they  excited  uneasiness  and  apprehension  of  serious  diffi- 
culties for  the  supreme  authority,  the  re-establishment  of  which 
was  earnestly  desired.* 

These  scenes  with  the  officers  of  the  army  of  Italy  were 
scenes  between  friends,  failino;  out  one  dav  and  embracing;  on 
the  next.     They  were  rather  more  serious  with  the  generals  of 

*  Here  is  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's,  who  had  gone 
some  time  afterwards  to  Lyons  for  the  organization  of  the  Italian  Con- 
sulta : — 

"  Lyons,  7th  Nivose,  year  X.  (December  28th,  1801.) 

"  General, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  of  my  arrival  at  Lyons,  at 
half-past  one  o'clock,  this  morning.  Tiie  road  througli  Burgundy,  witli  the 
exception  of  six  or  eight  leagues,  is  not  very  bad,  and  the  prefects  on  that 
line  of  communication  have  taken  advantage  of  the  movement  of  entluisiasm, 
produced  by  the  hope  of  your  passage,  to  cause  the  repair  of  the  roads  to  be 
prosecuted  with  activity.  Wherever  I  came  to  communes,  to  habitations, 
I  heard  cries  of  '  Vive  Bonaparte!'  For  the  last  ten  leagues,  whicli  I  tra- 
velled in  the  middle  of  the  night,  every  one  came  as  I  passed,  with  light  in 
hand,  to  repeat  those  words.  It  is  an  expression  whicli  you  are  destined  to 
liear  continually. 

"  The  story  about  general  Lannes  has  spread,  and  appeared  to  excite  great 
attention  :  the  sub-prefect  of  Autuii  and  a  citizen  of  Avallon  talked  to  me 
about  it,  but  mentioned  various  circumstances,  which  letters  from  Paris  had 
reported  to  them  as  anecdotes.  I  have  again  had  occasion  to  remark  to  what 
a  degree  every  thing  that  relates  to  your  person  engages  the  public  attention, 
and  is  instantly  talked  of  throughout  France." 
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the  Rhine,  who  were  colder  and  more  malicious.  Unfortunately, 
a  fatal  division  began  to  manifest  itself  between  the  general-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Italy  and  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine — between  general  Bonaparte  and  general  Moreau. 

Moreau,  ever  since  the  campaign  against  Austria,  the  success 
of  which  he  owed,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  First  Consul,  who  had 
given   him  the  command  of  the  finest  army  of  France,  Moreau 
was  reputed  the  second  general  of  the  Republic.     In  reality, 
nobody  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  his  value;  he  was  well  known 
to  possess  a  mind  of  moderate  powers,  incapable  of  great  combi- 
nations, and  totally  destitute  of  political  genius.     But  people 
laid  stress  on  his  real  qualities  of  a  prudent,  discreet,  and  vigorous 
general,  to  make  of  him  a  superior  commander,  capable  of  coping 
with  the  conqueror  of  Italy  and  Egypt.     Parties  have  a  wonder- 
ful instinct    for  discovering   the   weaknesses   of  eminent  men. 
They  flatter  or  abuse  them  by  turns,  till  they  have  found  an 
avenue  by  which  they  can  penetrate  to  their  hearts,  and  infuse 
their  poisons  into  them.     They  had  very  soon  discovered  the 
weak  side  of  Moreau;  this  was  vanity.     While  flattering  him, 
they  had  inspired  him  with  a  fatal  jealousy  against  the  First 
Consul,  which  was  destined  before  long  to  prove  his  ruin.     The 
females  of  the  two  famihes  of  Bonaparte  and  Moreau  had  quar- 
relled, about  some  of  those  trifles  for  which  women  do  quarrel 
with  one  another.     The  members  of  Moreau's  family  strove  to 
persuade  him  that  he  ought  to  be  the  first  and  not  the  second  ;  that 
general  Bonaparte  was  ill-disposed  towards  him ;  that  he  sought 
to  depreciate  him,  and  to  make  him  play  a  secondary  part.     Mo- 
reau, who  was  destitute  of  character,  had  listened  but  too  willingly 
to  these  dangerous  suggestions.     The  First  Consul,  on  his  part, 
had  never  wronged  him  in  any  way  whatever;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  loaded  him  with  distinctions ;  he  had  affected  to  speak 
of  him  more   highly  than  he  thought,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  he  proclaimed  in  public  a 
master-piece  of  military  art,  whereas  in  private  he  considered  it 
rather  as  a  piece  of  good  luck  than  as  a  scientific  and  deliberate 
combination.     But,  when  Moreau  had  once  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  he  was  wronged,  he  would  not  be  left  far  behind,  and,  with 
the  usual  promptness  of  his  character,  he  soon  began  to  resent 
those  wrongs.     One  day  he  invited  Moreau  to  accompany  him 
to  a  review;  Moreau  drily  refused,  that  he  might  not  be  lost 
amidst  the  staft"  of  the  First  Consul,   and  alleged  as  an  excuse 
that  he  had  no  saddle-horse.     The  First  Consul,  nettled  at  this 
refusal,  soon  returned  it  in  kind.     On  one  of  the  great  festive 
occasions  which  were  frequently  occurring,  all  the  high  function- 
aries were  invited  to  dine  at  the  Tuileries.     Moreau  was  in  the 
country,  but,  returning  the  day  before  on  some  business  or  other, 
he  called  upon  Cambaceres,  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject. 
The  consul,  who  made  it  his  incessant  business  to  conciliate,  re- 
ceived Moreau  with  the  utmost  cordiality.     Surprised  to  see  him 
VOL.  III.  O 
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in  Paris,  he  hastened  to  the  First  Consul,  and  warmly  urged  him 
to  invite  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
grand  dinner  that  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  day. 
"  He  has  given  me  one  public  refusal,"  replied  the  First  Consul, 
"  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  receiving  a  second  from  him."  Nothing 
could  change  his  determination,  and,  on  the  morrow,  while  all 
the  generals  and  the  high  functionaries  of  the  Republic  were 
seated  in  the  Tuileries,  at  the  table  of  the  First  Consul,  Moreau 
revenged  himself  for  having  been  neglected  by  going  publicly, 
and  in  plain  clothes,  to  dine  at  one  of  the  most  frequented  res- 
taurants of  the  capital,  with  a  party  of  discontented  officers.  This 
circumstance  was  much  noticed,  and  produced  a  most  mischievous 
effect. 

From  that  day,  that  is  to  say  from  the  autumn  of  1801, 
generals  Bonaparte  and  Moreau  manifested  extreme  coldness 
towards  each  other.  The  public  was  soon  aware  of  it,  and  the 
hostile  parties  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  this  disposition. 
They  began  to  extol  Moreau  at  the  expense  of  general  Bonaparte, 
and  strove  to  fill  the  hearts  of  both  with  the  poison  of  hatred. 
These  details  will  perhaps  appear  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory; but  whatever  serves  to  make  known  the  characters  of  men, 
and  the  deplorable  littlenesses  even  of  the  greatest,  is  worthy  of 
history  ;  for  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  instructing  belongs  to 
it.  One  cannot  too  strongly  warn  high  personages  against  the 
frivolousness  of  the  motives  which  frequently  embroil  them,  es- 
pecially when  their  divisions  become  those  of  the  country. 

The  opening  of  the  session  of  the  year  X.  took  place  on  the 
1st  Frimaire  (November  22nd,  1801),  agreeably  to  the  injunction 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  which  fixed  that  day  for  the  purpose. 
Assuredly,  if  ever  man  had  a  right  to  feel  proud  in  presenting 
himself  before  a  legislative  assembly,  it  was  with  that  which  the 
consular  government  then  brought  along  with  it.  Peace  con- 
cluded with  Russia,  England,  the  German  and  Italian  powers, 
Portugal,  the  Porte,  and  concluded  with  all  those  powers  on 
glorious  conditions;  a  plan  of  conciliation  with  the  Church,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  religious  troubles,  and  which,  while  reforming 
the  French  Church  upon  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  never- 
theless obtained  the  adhesion  of  the  orthodox  to  the  consequences 
of  that  revolution ;  a  Civil  Code,  a  monument  since  admired  by 
the  whole  world ;  laws  of  high  utility  respecting  public  instruc- 
tion, the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  an  infinity  of  other  important 
matters ;  financial  measures,  which  placed  the  expenditure  and. 
the  revenues  of  the  State  in  perfect  equilibrium — what  more  com- 
plete, more  extraordinary,  than  such  a  mass  of  results  to  submit 
to  a  nation  !  Nevertheless,  all  these  things  were,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  very  unfavourably  received. 

The  session  of  the  Legislative  Body  was  this  time  opened  with 
a  certain  solemnity.  The  minister  of  the  interior  was  commis- 
eioned  to  preside  on  this  occasion.     Set  speeches  were  made  on 
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either  side,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an  intention  to  imitate  the 
forms  customary  in  England,  when  Parliament  is  opened  by 
commission.  This  new  ceremonial,  borrowed  from  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  drew  forth  malicious  remarks  from  the  oppo- 
sition. The  Tribvmate  and  the  Legislative  Body  constituted 
themselves,  and  proceeded  to  that  kind  of  manifestations  by 
which  assemblies  take  pleasure  in  revealing  their  secret  senti- 
ments— the  election  of  persons.  The  Legislative  Body  chose 
for  its  president  M.  Dupuis,  author  of  the  celebrated  work,  Sur 
rOrigine  de  tons  les  Cultes.  M.  Dupuis  was  not  so  strong  an 
oppositionist  as  might  be  supposed  from  his  book  ;  for  he  had 
acknowledged  to  the  First  Consul,  in  conversation  with  him, 
that  the  reconciliation  with  Rome  was  necessary ;  but  his  name 
carried  great  weight  at  a  moment  when  the  Concordat  was  one 
of  the  principal  grievances  alleged  against  the  consular  policy. 
The  intention  was  easy  to  be  inferred,  and  it  was  comprehended 
by  the  public,  especially  by  the  First  Consul,  who  even  exag- 
gerated the  importance  of  it  to  himself. 

The  two  assemblies  exercising  the  legislative  power,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Body,  being  constituted, 
three  councillors  of  State  presented  the  exposition  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Republic.  This  exposition,  dictated  by  the  First 
Consul,  was  simple  and  noble  in  regard  to  language,  magnificent 
in  regard  to  subject.  It  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind.  On  the  following  day,  a  numerous  train  of  councillors 
of  State  brought  such  a  series  of  bills  {projets  de  his)  as  a  govern- 
ment rarely  has  occasion  to  present  to  assembled  chambers. 
They  were  the  bills  destined  to  convert  into  laws  the  treaties 
with  Russia,  Bavaria,  Naples,  Portugal,  America,  and  the  Ot- 
toman Porte. 

The  treaty  with  England,  previously  concluded  in  London, 
under  the  form  of  preliminaries  of  peace,  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
ceiving, at  this  moment,  in  the  congress  of  Amiens,  the  form  of 
a  definitive  treaty,  and  could  not  yet  be  submitted  to  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  Legislative  Body.  As  for  the  Concordat,  it  was 
thought  right  not  to  expose  it  immediately  to  the  ill-will  of  the 
opposition.  Portalis,  the  councillor  of  State,  next  read  an  ad- 
dress, which  has  ever  since  enjoyed  a  just  celebrity,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Civil  Code.  The  first  three  heads  of  that  code  were 
brought  up  at  the  same  time  by  three  councillors  of  State  :  the 
first  related  to  the  publication  of  the  Icnvs;  the  second  to  the  en- 
joyment and  the  privation  of  civil  rights ;  the  third  to  the  acts 
of  the  civil  state. 

One  would  think  that  such  a  prospectus  of  legislative  labours 
ought  to  have  silenced  all  opposition :  it  did  no  such  thing. 
When,  according  to  custom,  those  bills  (projets)  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Tribunate,  the  communication  of  the  treaty  with 
Russia  produced  a  most  violent  scene.  The  third  article  of  that 
treaty  contained  an  important  stipulation,  that  the  two  govern- 
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ments  had  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  underhand  deahngs,  in  which  one  of  them  might  have  en- 
gaged against  the  other,  in  case  they  had  been  ininiically  dis- 
posed. They  had  promised,  said  that  Article  III.,  "not  to  suffer 
any  of  their  subjects  to  maintain  any  correspondence  whatever, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  internal  enemies  of  the  present 
government  of  the  two  States ;  to  propagate  there  principles 
contrary  to  their  respective  constitutions;  or,  to  foment  disturb- 
ances." The  French  o-overnment  had  had  in  view  the  emio-rants ; 
the  Russian  government  had  had  in  view  the  Poles.  Nothing 
was  more  natural  than  such  a  precaution,  especially  for  the 
French  government,  which  had  the  Bourbons  to  fear  and  to 
watch.  But,  in  adverting  to  the  persons  who  might  attempt  to 
disturb  the  mutual  repose  of  the  two  countries,  the  negotiators 
had  employed  the  word  which  naturally  occurred,  as  the  one 
most  frequently  employed  in  diplomatic  language,  namely,  the 
word  subjects.  It  had  been  employed  without  any  intention, 
because  it  was  the  word  usually  employed  in  all  treaties ;  be- 
cause it  was  common  to  say  the  subjects  of  a  republic,  as  well  as 
the  subjects  of  a  monarchy.  No  sooner  was  the  reading  of  the 
treaty  finished  than  Thibaut,  the  tribune,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  opposition,  demanded  leave  to  speak.  "  Into  the  text  of  this 
treaty,"  said  he,  "  there  has  crept  an  expression  inadmissible  in 
our  language,  and  which  is  not  to  be  endured.  I  mean  the 
Avord  subjects,  applied  to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  two  States. 
A  republic  has  no  subjects,  but  citizens.  It  is  no  doubt  an  error 
of  the  writer,  but  it  ought  to  be  rectified."  These  words  pro- 
duced a  vehement  agitation,  as  is  sure  to  be  the  case  in  an  as- 
sembly  previously  excited,  which  expects  an  event,  and  which  is 
thrilled  by  every  circumstance,  however  slight,  if  connected  with 
the  subjects  that  preoccupy  the  minds  of  the  members.  The 
president  cut  short  the  explanation  that  was  about  to  be  entered 
upon,  by  remarking  that  the  deliberation  was  not  then  opened ; 
and  that  these  observations  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  day 
when,  upon  the  report  of  a  commission,  the  treaty  presented 
would  be  submitted  for  discussion.  This  appeal  to  the  regula- 
tions prevented  the  tumult  from  breaking  out  at  the  moment,  and 
a  commission  was  immediately  appointed. 

This  manifestation  increased  the  ferment  prevailing  in  the 
great  bodies  of  the  State,  and  irritated  the  First  Consul  still 
more.  The  manifestations  by  means  of  the  election  of  new 
members  continued.  There  were  several  places  to  fill  in  the 
Senate.  One  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  senator  Crassous ; 
two  others  were  to  be  filled  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution.  That 
Constitution,  as  tlie  reader  will  recollect,  had  at  first  supplied 
only  sixty  out  of  the  eighty  senators,  who  were  to  compose  the 
total  number  of  the  Senate.  To  reach  that  number,  two  were 
to  be  appointed  every  year  for  ten  years.  At  this  moment, 
then,  there  were  three  places  to  be  given  away,  including  that 
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which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Crassous.  According 
to  the  Constitution,  the  First  Consul,  the  Legislative  Body,  and 
the  Tribunate,  were  each  to  present  a  candidate,  and  the  Senate 
then  chose  from  among  the  candidates  presented. 

The  ballots  for  this  purpose  commenced  both  in  the  Legis- 
lative Body  and  in  the  Tribunate.  In  the  Tribunate,  the  oppo- 
sition supported  M.  Daunou,  who  had  publicly  fallen  out  with 
the  First  Consul,  on  occasion  of  the  special  tribunals,  so  warmly 
discussed  during  the  last  session.  From  that  time,  he  would 
not  attend  the  meeting's  of  the  Tribunate,  saving  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  legislative  proceedings  luhile  the 
tyranny  lasted.  He  had  actually  kept  his  word,  and  not  shown 
himself  afterwards.  The  opposition  members  had,  therefore, 
selected  M.  Daunou  as  the  candidate  most  disagreeable  to  the 
First  Consul.  The  decided  partisans  of  the  government  in  the 
same  body  proposed  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Civil  Code, 
M.  Bigot  de  Preameneu.  Neither  of  these  was  elected.  The 
majority  of  votes  was  given  to  a  candidate  of  no  importance, 
the  tribune  Desmeuniers,  a  moderate  man,  and  who,  through, 
his  friends,  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  First  Consul.  But  the 
Legislative  Body  spoke  out  more  decidedly,  and  chose  the  abbe 
Gregoire  for  its  candidate  to  the  Senate.  This  choice,  after  the 
gift  of  the  presidency  to  M.  Dupuis,  was  a  double  manifestation 
against  the  Concordat.  In  that  body,  M.  Bigot  de  Preameneu 
had  had  a  certain  number  of  votes,  nearly  two-fifths. 

The  First  Consul  resolved  to  make,  on  his  part,  a  significant 
proposal.  He  might  have  waited  till  the  two  bodies,  authorised 
to  present  candidates  concurrently  with  the  executive  power, 
had  chosen  those  candidates  for  the  two  places  which  remained 
to  be  filled.  It  was  probable  that  the  Legislative  Body  and 
the  Tribunate,  unwilling  to  break  definitively  with  so  popular 
a  government  as  that  of  the  First  Consul,  subject,  moreover,  to 
that  oscillating  movement  of  assemblies,  which,  when  they  have 
advanced  too  far  one  day,  always  fall  back  on  the  next,  would 
make  less  obnoxious  selections,  and  even  fill  np  the  two  re- 
maining vacancies  with  persons  acceptable  to  the  government. 
Thus,  M.  Desmeuniers,  for  instance,  was  a  person  whom  the 
First  Consul  could  perfectly  approve ;  for  he  had  promised  to 
reward  his  services  by  a  senator's  place.  It  was  probable  that 
the  name  of  M.  Bigot  de  Preameneu  would  turn  up  from 
one  of  the  ballots  either  of  the  Legislative  Body  or  of  the  Tri- 
bunate. The  First  Consul  would  then  have  it  in  his  power  to 
present,  on  his  own  account,  such  of  the  candidates  adopted  by 
those  assemblies  as  should  suit  him  best,  and,  in  this  case,  a 
name  presented  by  two  authorities  out  of  three  was  almost 
certain  to  be  favoured  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate.  Cam- 
baceres  recommended  this  course ;  but  it  was  a  kind  of  com- 
promise, frequently  resorted  to  in  a  representative  government, 
but  to  which  the  First  Consul  had  a  supreme  aversion.     The 
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general-magistrate,  a  stranger  to  that  form  of  government,  would 
not  place  himself  in  this  manner  behind  the  Legislative  Body 
or  the  Tribunate,  and  await  their  preferences  before  he  manifested 
his  own.     In  consequence,  he  immediately  presented  not  one 
candidate,  but  three  at  once ;  and  he  chose  three  generals.    Not- 
withstanding the  hopes  previously  given  to  M.  Desmeuniers, 
the  First   Consul,   displeased   with    him   because   he   had   not 
spoken  out  with  sufficient  energy  in  the  discussions  which  had 
already  taken  place  on  the  Civil  Code,  set  him  aside,  and  pre- 
sented generals  Jourdan,   LamartilHere,  and  Berruyer.      It  is 
true,  that  these  selections  were  perfectly  suited  to  the  occasion. 
General  Jourdan  had   appeared   hostile  to  the  18th  Brumaire, 
but  he  enjoyed  universal  respect;   he  conducted  himself  pru- 
dently, and   had   since  been  invested  with  the  government  of 
Piedmont.     In  presenting  him  to  the  Senate,  the  First  Consul 
gave  a  proof  of  that  genuine  impartiality  which  befits  the  head 
of  a   government.     As    for  general  Lamartiiliere,   he  was  the 
oldest  officer  of  the  artillery,  and  had  served  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Revolution.     General  Berruyer  was  a  very  aged 
officer  of  infantry,  who,  after  participating  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  had  been  wounded  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic.     These, 
then,  were  not  creatures  of  his  own,  whom  general  Bonaparte 
purposed  to  reward,  but  old  servants  of  France  under  all  the 
governments.     This  bold  and  decisive  conduct  once  adopted,  it 
was  impossible  to  make  a  more  worthy  selection.     A  circum- 
stance still  more  singular  is,  that  it  was  justified  in  a  preamble. 
The   spirit   of   this    preamble    was   as   follows :   "  You    are    at 
peace,^'  said  the  government  to  the  Senate  ;  "  you  are  indebted 
for  it  to  the  blood  which  your  generals  have  shed  in  a  hundred 
battles.     Prove  to  them,  by  calling  them  into  your  bosom,  that 
the  country  is  not  ungrateful  to  them." 

The  Senate  assembled,  and  was  agitated  by  many  intrigues. 
M.  Sieyes,  who  resided  habitually  in  the  country,  left  it  on 
this  occasion,  and  came  to  join  in  these  intrigues.  Many  well- 
disposed  persons,  such  as  old  Kellermann,  for  example,  were  led 
away  by  being  told  that  the  Legislative  Body,  in  case  its  can- 
didate, that  is  to  say,  the  abbe  Grcgoire,  were  preferred,  would 
repay  that  preference  by  proposing  for  the  second  vacant  place 
general  Lamartiiliere,  one  of  the  three  candidates  of  the  First 
Consul,  and  that  then,  by  choosing  that  general  a  little  after- 
wards, it  would  satisfy  two  authorities  at  once,  the  Legislative 
Body  and  the  government.  These  manoeuvres  succeeded,  and 
the  abbe  Gregoire  was  elected  senator  by  a  great  majority. 

While  these  elections  were  agitating  people's  minds  and 
giving  great  joy  to  the  oppositionists,  the  discussions  in  the 
Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate  were  assuming  a  most  mis- 
chievous character.  The  treaty  with  Russia  had  become,  on 
account  of  the  word  subjects,  the  occasion  of  the  most  violent 
discussions  in  the  commission  of  the  Tribunate.     M.  Costaz,  the 
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reporter  of  that  commission,  who  was  not  of  the  opposition 
party,  had  applied  to  the  government  for  some  explanations. 
The  First  Consul  had  received  him,  and  explained  to  him  the 
meaning  of  the  article  so  vehemently  attacked,  and  the  motive 
of  its  insertion  in  the  treaty;  and,  as  for  the  word  subjects^  he 
proved  to  him,  by  referring  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy, 
that  this  word,  used  diplomatically,  applied  to  the  citizens  of  a 
republic  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  monarchy.  In  order  to  his 
entire  edification,  he  had  even  entered  into  various  details  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  France  with  Russia  touching  emigrants. 
M.  Costaz,  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  these  explanations, 
made  his  report  in  a  spirit  favourable  to  the  article  in  question; 
but,  intimidated  by  the  violence  of  the  Tribunate,  he  found  fault 
with  the  use  of  the  word  subjects,  and  related  things  in  a  very 
awkward  manner,  which  was  liable  to  give  Russia  the  appear- 
ance of  a  weak  government,  delivering  up  the  emigrants  to  the 
First  Consul,  and  to  the  First  Consul  the  appearance  of  a  per- 
secuting government,  pursuing  the  emigrants  even  into  their  most 
distant  asylum.  M.  Costaz,  as  it  frequently  happens  to  circum- 
spect men,  who  wish  to  conciliate  all  parties,  equally  displeased 
the  opposition  and  the  First  Consul,  whom  he  compromised 
with  Russia. 

The  day  for  the  discussion  having  arrived — it  was  the  7th  of 
December,  1801  (16th  Frimaire) — the  tribune  Jard-Panvilliers 
moved,  that  the  debate  should  take  place  in  secret  committee. 
This  very  wise  proposal  was  adopted.  No  sooner  were  the  tri- 
bunes relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  public,  which,  by  the 
by,  was  far  from  favourable  to  them,  than  they  gave  way  to  the 
most  inconceivable  transports  of  passion.  They  declared  their 
determination  to  reject  the  treaty,  and  to  propose  its  rejection 
to  the  Legislative  Body.  If  ever  there  was  culpable  folly,  it 
was  this  ;  for,  on  account  of  a  word,  correct,  moreover,  and  per- 
fectly innocent,  to  reject  such  a  treaty,  so  long  and  so  difficult 
to  conclude,  and  which  procured  peace  with  the  first  power  of 
the  Continent,  was  to  act  like  idiots,  like  lunatics.  Messrs. 
Chenier  and  Benjamin  Constant  launched  out  into  the  most 
violent  declamations.  M.  Chenier  went  so  far  as  to  pretend 
that  he  had  important  things  to  say  upon  this  question,  but  that 
he  should  not  say  them  till  the  sitting  was  public,  for  he  wished 
all  France  to  hear  them.  He  was  told  that  it  would  be  better 
to  begin  by  communicating  them  to  his  own  colleagues.  He 
drew  back,  however;  and  an  unknown  tribune,  a  simple  and 
sensible  man,  restored  the  minds  of  his  colleagues  to  reason  by 
a  short  speech.  "  I  know  nothing  of  diplomacy,"  said  he;  "  I 
am  a  stranger  both  to  the  art  and  to  its  language.  But  I  see 
in  the  proposed  treaty  a  treaty  of  peace.  A  treaty  of  peace  is  a 
precious  thing,  which  must  be  adopted  entire,  with  all  the  words 
that  it  contains.  Depend  upon  it  that  France  will  not  forgive 
you  for  its  rejection,  and  that  the  responsibility  which  would 
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rest  upon  you  would  be  terrible.     I  move,  therefore,  that  an 
end  be  put  to  the  discussion,  that  the  sitting  be  rendered  public, 
and  that  the  treaty  be  immediately  put  to  the  vote."     After  this 
short  address,  delivered   with  calmness    and   simplicity,    the 
assembly   was  about  to    vote,  when  the   opposition    members 
moved  an  adjournment  till  the  next  day,  on  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.     The  adjournment  was  carried.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  tumult  was  quite  as  great  as  it  had  been  the 
day  before.     M.  Benjamin  Constant  delivered  a  written  speech, 
very  perspicuous  and  very  subtle.     M.  Chenier  declaimed  anew 
with  vehemence,  saying  that  five  million  Frenchmen  had  died 
that  they  might  cease  to  be  subjects,  and  that  this  word  ought 
to  remain  buried  among  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile.    The  majority, 
weary  of  all  this  violence,  was  about  to  put  an  end  to  it,  when  a 
letter  from  Fleurieu,  councillor  of  State,  addressed  to  Costaz, 
the  reporter,  arrived.      M.  Costaz  had  treated  as  official  the 
explanations  which  he  had  presented  in  his   report,  and  had 
given  the  assembly  to  understand  that  they  came  from  the  First 
Consul.     Furnish  positive  proof  of  that,  was  the  answer  made 
to  him.     He  had  then  provoked  a  declaration  from  M.  Fleurieu, 
who  was  the  councillor  of  State  appointed  to  support  tlie  bill 
(projet).    The  latter,  after  taking  the  orders  of  the  First  Consul, 
sent  the  desired  declaration,  accompanied  by  numerous  correc- 
tions, which   the  report  of  M.  Costaz  rendered  indispensable, 
and  which  revived  the  debate.     M.  Ginguene  put  an  end  to  it 
by  an  epigrammatic  and  not  very  becoming  motion.     Acknow- 
ledging that  it  was  difficult  to  reject   a   treaty  of   peace,   on 
account  of  one  displeasing  word,  he  proposed  the  passing  of  a 
vote  couched  in  these  terms,  "  For  the  love  of  peace,  the  Tri- 
bunate adopts  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  court  of  Russia." 

M.  de  Girardin,  who  was  one  of  the  most  reasonable  and 
intelligent  members  of  the  Tribunate,  induced  the  assembly  to 
reject  all  these  propositions,  and  to  pass  immediately  to  the 
vote.  After  all,  the  majority  of  the  Tribunate  meant,  by  its 
choice  of  persons,  to  give  the  First  Consul  signs  of  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  it  had  no  wish  to  enter  upon  a  struggle,  especially  on 
account  of  a  treaty,  the  rejection  of  which  would  have  drawn 
upon  it  the  public  animadversion.  It  was  adopted  by  seventy- 
seven  votes  against  fourteen.  The  adoption  in  the  Legislative 
Body  took  place  without  tumult,  thanks  to  the  form  of  the 
institution. 

This  scene  produced  a  painful  effect  in  Paris.  People  did 
not  consider  the  First  Consul  as  a  minister  liable  to  lose  the 
majority,  and  no  fears  were  entertained  for  his  political  ex- 
istence, lie  was  considered  as  a  hundred  times  more  neces- 
sary than  a  king  appeared  to  be  in  a  well-established  monarchy. 
But  they  beheld  with  grief  the  slightest  appearance  of  fresh 
troubles;  and  the  friends  of  a  wise  liberty  asked  themselves 
how,  with  such  a  character  as  that  of  general  Bonaparte,  how, 
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with  a  constitution,  into  vvhicli  the  framer  had  neglected  to 
admit  the  power  of  dissolution,  such  a  contest  would  terminate 
if  it  were  prolonged? 

In  fact,  if  a  dissolution  had  been  possible,  the  difficulty- 
would  soon  have  been  solved,  for  France,  when  convoked,  would 
not  have  re-elected  one  of  the  adversaries  of  the  government. 
But,  obliged  to  live  together  till  renewal  by  one-fifth,  the  powers 
were  liable,  as  under  the  Directory,  to  some  violence  the 
one  from  the  other ;  and,  if  such  a  thing  occurred,  it  was  evi- 
dently neither  the  Tribunate  nor  the  Legislative  Body  that 
could  triumph.  It  needed  but  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  First 
Consults  to  reduce  to  nothing  both  the  Constitution  and  those 
who  made  such  a  use  of  it.  All  wise  men,  therefore,  trembled 
on  seeing  this  state  of  things. 

The  discussion  of  the  Civil  Code  served  only  to  strengthen 
these  apprehensions.  Now  that  time  has  obtained  universal 
esteem  fur  that  Code,  one  would  scarcely  conceive  ail  the 
objections  urged  against  it  at  that  period.  The  opposition  at 
first  expressed  great  astonishment  on  finding  that  Code  so 
simple,  and  that  it  had  so  little  novelty.  What,  said  they,  is 
that  all  ? — in  that  bill  (projet)  there  is  no  new  conception,  no 
great  legislative  creation  which  is  peculiar  to  French  society, 
which  can  stamp  it  with  a  particular  and  durable  character;  it 
is  but  a  translation  of  the  Roman  or  common  law.  Its  authors 
have  taken  Domat,  Pothier,  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  they 
have  digested  into  French  all  that  they  contain ;  they  have 
divided  this  into  articles,  and  connected  these  articles  by  num- 
bers rather  than  by  a  logical  deduction;  and  then  they  present 
this  compilation  to  France,  as  a  monument  which  has  a  claim 
to  its  admiration  and  its  respect !  Messrs.  Benjamin  Constant, 
Chenier,  Ginguene,  Andrieux,  all  of  them  men  who  might  have 
employed  their  understandings  to  better  purpose,  jeered  the 
councillors  of  State,  saying,  that  it  was  lawyers  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  soldier  who  had  made  this  paltry  compilation,  pom- 
pously called  the  Civil  Code  of  France. 

M.  Portalis,  and  the  men  of  sense  who  were  his  fellow- 
labourers,  replied  that,  on  the  subject  of  legislation,  the  point 
was  not  to  be  original,  but  clear,  just,  and  judicious  ;  that  they 
had  not  a  new  society  to  constitute,  like  Lycurgus  or  Moses, 
but  an  old  society  to  reform  in  some  points,  and  to  restore  in 
many  others ;  that  the  French  law  had  subsisted  for  ten  cen- 
turies ;  that  it  was  the  produce  at  once  of  Roman  science,  of 
feudalism,  of  monarchy,  and  of  the  modern  spirit,  acting  toge- 
ther for  a  long  period  of  time  on  French  manners ;  that  the  Civil 
Law  of  France,  resulting  from  these  different  causes,  had  now 
to  be  adapted  to  a  society  which  had  ceased  to  be  aristocratic 
and  become  democratic ;  that  it  was  necessary,  for  example,  to 
revise  the  laws  relative  to  marriage,  to  the  paternal  authority,  to 
successions,  to  divest  them  of  every  thing  that  was  repugnant 
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to  the  spirit  of  the  present  time ;  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  purge 
the  laws  relative  to  property  of  all  feudal  servitude ;  to  draw 
up  this  mass  of  prescriptions  in  clear,  precise  language,  which 
should  atiord  no  occasion  for  ambiguities,  for  endless  disputes ; 
and  to  put  the  whole  into  excellent  order ;  that  this  was  the 
only  monument  to  be  erected ;  and  that  if,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  its  authors,  it  should  happen  to  surprise  by  its 
structure,  if  it  should  please  a  few  scholars  by  new  and  ori- 
ginal views,  instead  of  obtaining  the  cold  and  silent  esteem  of 
lawyers,  it  would  miss  its  real  aim,  though  it  were  to  please 
certain  minds,  more  eccentric  than  judicious. 

All  this  was  perfectly  reasonable  and  true.  In  this  respect, 
the  Code  was  a  masterpiece  of  legislation.  Grave  lawyers,  full 
of  learning  and  experience,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  under  the  guidance  of  a  chief — a  soldier,  it  is 
true,  but  of  a  superior  mind,  capable  of  deciding  their  doubts 
and  keeping  them  to  work — had  composed  this  beautiful  digest 
of  French  Law,  completely  purified  from  feudal  law.  It  was 
impossible  to  do  otherwise  or  to  do  better. 

It  is  true  that,  in  this  vast  Code,  one  might  here  and  there 
substitute  one  word  to  another  word,  transpose  an  article  from 
one  place  to  another  place;  one  might  do  it  without  much 
danger,  but  likewise  without  much  utility;  and  that  is  precisely 
what  even  well-intentioned  assemblies  are  fond  of  doing,  solely 
that  they  may  have  some  hand  in  the  work  which  is  submitted 
to  them.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  after  the  presentation  of  an  im- 
portant bill  (projet  de  loi),  we  see  men  of  subordinate  and 
ignorant  minds  lay  hold  of  a  legislative  work,  the  fruit  of  pro- 
found experience  and  long  labour,  alter  this  and  that,  make  out  of 
a  perfectly  connected  whole  a  shapeless  incoherent  mass,  with- 
out relation  to  the  existing  laws  and  to  real  facts.  Frequently 
they  act  thus,  not  out  of  a  spirit  of  opposition,  but  merely  from 
a  fondness  for  retouching  the  work  of  another.  Only  figure  to 
yourself  vehement  tribunes,  men  of  little  information,  exercising 
themselves  in  this  manner  on  a  code  of  some  thousand  articles  ! 
it  was  enough  to  make  its  authors  throw  up  the  work  in 
disgust. 

The  preliminary  portion  had  to  sustain  the  first  attack  of  the 
critics  of  the  Tribunate.  It  had  been  referred  to  a  commission, 
of  which  Andrieux  was  the  reporter.  This  part  contained,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  differences  in  the  wording, 
the  same  dispositions  as  were  definitively  adopted,  and  which 
now  form  the  preface,  as  it  were,  to  that  admirable  monument  of 
legislation.  The  first  article  related  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
laws.  The  ancient  system,  by  virtue  of  which  the  law  could 
not  be  enforced,  till  the  parliaments  and  the  tribunals  had 
assented  to  its  registration,  was  abandoned.  That  system  had 
formerly  produced  the  struggle  between  the  parliaments  and 
royalty,  a  struggle  which,  in  its  time,  had  been  a  useful  correc- 
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tive  of  absolute  monarchy,  but  which  would  have  been  an  egre- 
gious blunder,  at  a  period  when  there  existed  representative 
assemblies  charged  to  grant  or  to  refuse  taxes.  To  this  system 
had  been  substituted  the  very  simple  idea  of  causing  the  law  to 
be  promulgated  by  the  executive  power,  to  render  it  executable 
at  the  seat  of  the  government  twenty-four  hours  after  its  pro- 
mulgation, and  in  the  departments  alter  a  delay  proportioned  to 
the  distances.  The  second  article  forbade  any  retro-active  effect 
to  the  laws.  Some  great  errors  of  the  Convention  on  this  point, 
rendered  that  article  useful  and  even  necessary.  It  was  requi- 
site to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  law  could  never  dis- 
turb the  past,  and  regulate  only  the  future.  After  limiting  the 
action  of  the  laws  as  to  time,  it  was  necessary  to  limit  their 
action  as  to  places ;  to  declare  what  laws  should  follow  French- 
men out  of  the  territories  of  France,  and  be  obligatory  on  them 
in  all  places,  as  those,  for  instance,  which  regulated  marriages 
and  successions ;  and  what  laws  should  be  obligatory  on  them 
in  the  territory  of  France  only,  but  which  within  that  territory 
should  be  obligatory  on  foreigners  as  well  as  on  natives  of 
France.  The  laws  relative  to  the  police  and  to  property  were 
to  come  under  this  latter  head  ;  it  was  the  subject  of  Article  III. 
The  fourth  article  obliged  the  judge  to  try,  even  when  the  law 
appeared  to  him  insufficient.  This  case  had  occurred  more  than 
once  in  the  transition  from  one  legislation  to  another.  Fre- 
quently,  in  fact,  the  tribunals  had  been,  for  want  of  laws,  really 
embarrassed  to  pronounce  sentence;  frequently,  too,  they  had 
fraudfully  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  obligation  to  render 
justice.  The  Court  of  Cassation  and  the  Legislative  Body  were 
beset  with  addresses  for  interpretations  of  laws.  It  was  requi- 
site to  prevent  this  abuse,  by  obliging  the  judge  to  give  a  deci- 
sion in  all  cases ;  but  it  was  requisite,  at  the  same  time,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  constituting  himself  legislator.  This  was  the 
object  of  Article  V.,  which  forbade  tribunals  to  decide  any  thing 
but  the  special  case  which  was  submitted  to  them,  and  to  pro- 
nounce by  way  of  general  disposition.  Lastly,  the  sixth  article 
limited  the  natural  faculty  which  all  the  citizens  have  to  renounce 
the  benefit  of  certain  laws  by  particular  agreements.  It  ren- 
dered the  laws  relative  to  public  order,  to  the  constitution  of 
families,  to  good  manners,  absolute  and  impossible  to  be  evaded. 
It  decided  that  no  person  could  withdraw  himself  from  them  by 
any  particular  agreement. 

These  preliminary  dispositions  were  indispensable,  for  it  was 
necessary  to  declare,  somewhere  in  our  legislation,  how  the  laws 
were  to  be  promulgated,  at  what  moment  they  became  exe- 
cutable, how  far  their  effects  extended  in  regard  to  time  and  in 
regard  to  place.  It  was  necessary  to  prescribe  to  the  judges 
the  general  mode  of  the  application  of  the  laws,  to  oblige  them 
to  try,  but  to  forbid  them  to  constitute  themselves  legislators ; 
lastly,  it  was  necessary  to  render  immutable  the  laws  which 
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constitute  social  order  and  morality,  and  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  variations  of  particular  agreements.  If  it  was  indispensable 
that  these  things  should  be  written,  where  was  it  more  proper 
to  be  done  than  at  the  head  of  the  Civil  Code,  the  first,  the  most 
general,  the  most  important  of  all  Codes?  Would  they  have 
been  better  placed,  for  example,  at  the  head  of  a  commercial 
Code,  or  a  Code  of  civil  proceedings?  These  general  maxims 
were  evidently  necessary,  well  written,  and  well  placed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea,  at  the  present  day,  of 
the  animadversions  directed  by  M.  Andrieux  against  the  pre- 
liminary part  of  the  Civil  Code,  in  the  name  of  the  commission 
of  the  Tribunate.  In  the  first  place,  these  dispositions,  accord- 
ing to  him,  might  be  put  anywhere;  they  belonged  no  more  to 
the  Civil  Code  than  to  any  other.  They  might,  for  instance,  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  at  the  head  of 
the  Civil  Code.  That  was  true ;  but,  since  the  framer  of  the 
Constitution  had  omitted  to  place  them  at  the  head  of  it,  which 
was  natural,  for  they  had  no  political  character,  where  could 
they  be  better  placed  than  in  that  Code  which  might  be  called 
the  Social  Code  ? 

Secondly,  the  order  of  these  six  articles  was  arbitrary,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Andrieux.  The  first  might  be  put  last,  and  the  last 
first.  This  was  not  quite  correct,  for,  on  close  examination,  it 
was  easy  to  discover  a  real  logical  deduction  in  the  manner  in 
which  tiiey  were  arranged.  But,  at  any  rate,  what  signified  the 
order  of  these  articles,  if  one  was  as  good  as  the  other?  Was 
not  that  the  best  order  which  eminent  lawyers,  after  the  most 
conscientious  labour,  had  preferred  ?  Were  there  not  natural 
difficulties  enough  in  this  great  work,  without  adding  to  them 
puerile  difficulties  ? 

Lastly,  according  to  M.  Andrieux,  it  contained  general,  theo- 
retical maxims,  belonging  rather  to  jurisprudence  than  to  the 
positive  law,  which  disposes  and  commands.  This  was  false; 
for  the  form  of  the  promulgation  of  the  laws,  the  limit  given  to 
their  effects,  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  judges  to  give 
judgment  and  not  make  regulations,  the  prohibition  of  certain 
particular  agreements,  contrary  to  the  laws — all  this  was 
imperative. 

These  animadversions,  then,  were  as  frivolous  as  they  were 
ridiculous.  They,  nevertheless,  made  an  impression  on  the 
Tribunate,  which  deemed  them  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention. 
Thiessc,  the  tribune,  considered  the  disposition  which  denied  all 
retro-active  efi'ectto  the  laws  as  extremely  dangerous  and  counter- 
revolutionary. It  was  annulling,  he  said,  to  a  certain  point,  the 
consequences  of  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August ;  for  persons 
born  under  the  system  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  of  sub- 
stitutions might  allege  that  the  new  law  relative  to  the  equal 
division  of  property  was  retro-active,  in  regard  to  them,  and, 
consequently  null,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
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Such  absurdities  were  supported,  and  this  preliminary  part 
was  rejected  by  sixty-three  votes  against  fifteen.  The  oppo- 
sition, delighted  with  this  commencement,  resolved  to  follow  up 
this  first  success.  Agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  the  Tribunate 
nominated  three  orators,  to  undertake,  against  three  councillors 
of  State,  the  discussion  of  the  laws  before  the  Legislative  Body. 
Messrs.  Thiesse,  Andrieux,  and  Favard  were  directed  to  demand 
the  rejection  of  this  preliminary  portion.  They  obtained  it  by 
142  votes  against  139. 

This  result,  together  with  the  different  votes  at  the  elections^ 
and  with  the  scene  occasioned  by  the  word  subjects,  was  serious. 
It  was  rumoured  that  the  two  other  parts  already  preseiTted, 
on  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  and  07i  the  form  of  the  acts  of 
the  civil  state,  were  nearly  certain  to  be  rejected  also.  The 
report  of  M.  Simeon,  on  the  enjoyment  and  privation  of  civil 
rights,  was,  in  fact,  in  favour  of  rejection.  M.  Simeon,  so 
discreet  in  general,  had,  among  other  animadversions,  alleged 
that  the  proposed  law  neglected  to  say  that  the  children  born 
of  French  parents,  in  the  French  colonies,  were  French  by  right. 
We  cite  this  singular  objection,  because  it  excited  in  the  First 
Consul  an  astonishment  mingled  with  anger.  He  summoned 
the  Council  of  State,  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done  on  this 
occasion.  Was  the  government  to  persist  in  the  course  adopted, 
or  not?  Ought  the  mode  of  presentation  to  the  Legislative 
Body  to  be  changed.^  or  would  it  be  better  to  defer  this  great 
work,  so  impatiently  expected,  and  to  put  it  off  till  another 
time  ?  The  First  Consul  was  exasperated.  "  What  would  you 
do,"  he  exclaimed,  "  with  people  who,  before  the  discussion, 
said  that  the  councillors  of  State  and  the  consuls  ivere  doionright 
asses,  and  that  their  work  ought  to  be  flung  at  their  heads  ? 
What  will  you  do  when  such  a  man  as  Simeon  alleges  a  law 
to  be  incomplete,  because  it  does  not  declare  the  children  of 
French  parents,  born  in  the  colonies,  to  be  French  ?  Indeed, 
one  is  astounded  at  such  strange  aberrations.  Even  with  all  the 
sincerity  brought  to  this  discussion  in  the  bosom  of  the  Council 
of  State,  we  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  agree ;  how,  then, 
is  it  possible  to  succeed  in  an  assembly  five  or  six  times  as  nu- 
merous, and  which  discusses  without  sincerity  ?  How  is  an 
entire  code  to  be  drawn  up  on  such  conditions  ?  I  have  read 
the  speech  of  Portalis  to  the  Legislative  Body,  in  reply  to  the 
orators  of  the  Tribunate  ;  he  has  left  them  nothing  to  say ; 
lie  has  draxvn  their  teeth.  But,  let  a  man  be  ever  so  eloquent ; 
let  him  speak  twenty-four  hours  successively,  he  will  make  no 
impression  on  a  prejudiced  assembly,  which  is  determined  not 
to  listen  to  him." 

After  these  complaints,  expressed  in  warm  and  bitter  lan- 
guage, the  First  Consul  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of 
State  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  to  insure  the  adoption 
of  the  Civil  Code  by  the  Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Body. 
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The  subject  was  not  new  in  the  Council  of  State.  The  difficulty 
had  been  there  foreseen,  and  various  means  proposed  for  getting 
over  it.  Some  proposed  the  presentation  of  general  principles 
only,  on  which  the  Legislative  Body  should  vote,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  developments  should  afterwards  be  given, 
by  way  of  regulations.  This  was  scarcely  admissible,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  general  principles  of  laws,  if  the 
developments  are  drawn  up  separately.  Others  proposed  a 
more  simple  plan — to  present  the  entire  Code  at  once.  "  You 
would  have  no  more  trouble,"  said  they,  "  about  the  three  books 
of  the  Code  than  you  have  about  one.  The  tribunes  would 
fall -foul  of  the  first  heads ;  they  would  then  tire,  and  let  the  rest 
pass.  The  discussion  would  thus  be  abridged  by  its  very  im- 
mensity." This  course  was  the  most  plausible,  and  the  wisest. 
Unfortunately,  several  conditions  were  wanting,  in  order  to  its 
success.  The  assemblies  had  not  then  the  faculty  of  amending 
the  propositions  of  the  government,  that  permits  those  little 
sacrifices,  by  means  of  which  the  vanity  of  some  is  gratified 
and  the  scruples  of  others  are  disarmed,  in  ameliorating  the  laws. 
The  opposition  members,  too,  were  deficient  in  that  sincerity 
without  which  all  grave  discussion  is  impossible ;  and,  lastly, 
the  First  Consul  was  deficient  in  that  constitutional  patience 
which  the  habit  of  contradiction  imparts  to  men  accustomed  to 
representative  government.  He  did  not  admit  that  good,  sin- 
cerely intended  and  laboriously  prepared,  ought  to  be  delayed 
or  spoiled,  to  please  what  he  called  babblers. 

Some  resolute  spirits  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  present  the 
Civil  Code  as  the  treaties  were  presented,  with  a  law  of  acceptance 
beside  it,  and  thus  get  it  voted  in  the  lump  by  yes  or  no.  This 
method  of  proceeding  was  too  dictatorial,  and  it  was  not  seriously 
contemplated. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  most  enlightened  members, 
particularly  Tronchet,  it  was  resolved  to  await  the  fate  of  the  two 
other  heads  presented  to  the  Tribunate — "  Yes,"  said  the  First 
Consul,  "  we  can  risk  two  more  battles.  If  we  gain  them,  we 
shall  continue  the  march  that  is  bejrun.  If  we  lose  them,  we 
must  go  mto  wmter-quarters,  and  consider  what  course  to 
pursue." 

This  plan  of  proceedino;  was  adopted,  and  the  issue  of  the  two 
discussions  was  awaited.  The  public  opinion  began  to  be  strongly 
expressed  against  the  Tribunate.  The  leaders,  therefore,  be- 
thought them  of  an  expedient  to  temper  the  effect  of  their  suc- 
cessive rejections,  and  that  was  to  intermingle  them  with  an 
adoption.  The  head  relative  to  the  keeping  of  the  acts  of  the 
civil  state  pleased  them  much  in  itself,  because  it  sanctioned 
still  more  strictly  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  in  regard  to 
the  clergy,  by  absolutely  forbidding  them  the  registration  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  attributing  it  exclusively  to 
the  municipal  officers.     This  head,  presented  by  Thibaudeau, 
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councillor  of  State,  was  excellent,  but  that  would  not  have  saved 
it,  if  it  had  not  contained  dispositions  against  the  clergy.  It  was, 
therefore,  agreed  to  adopt  it.  But,  in  the  order  of  presentation 
it  should  have  come  third.  It  was  introduced  second,  and  voted 
without  difficulty,  to  make  the  raoresure  of  the  rejection  ofthe  head 
relative  to  iheenjoyment  and  the  privation  of  civil  rights.  The  latter, 
brought  under  discussion  in  its  turn,  was  rejected  in  the  Tribu- 
nate by  an  immense  majority.  Its  rejection  by  the  Legislative 
Body  was  not  doubtful.  Thus  the  whole  series  of  difficulties 
which  had  been  foreseen  started  forth  at  once.  Those  difficulties 
could  not  fail  to  be  aggravated,  when  the  laws  on  marriage,  on 
divorce,  and  on  the  paternal  authority,  should  be  under  Considera- 
tion. As  for  the  Concoi'dat  and  the  bill  (projet)  relative  to  public 
instruction,  there  was  evidently  no  chance  of  succeedino;  in  ob- 
tammg  their  adoption. 

But  what  served  to  push  matters  to  extremity  was  a  new  ballot 
for  members,  which  assumed  the  character  of  direct  hostility 
against  the  First  Consul.  The  election  ofthe  abbe  Gregoire  as 
senator  had  already  been  carried,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
the  government,  and  to  give  a  sign  of  disapprobation  of  its  reli- 
gious policy.  There  were,  as  we  have  just  seen,  two  places  to 
fill,  and  not  only  were  the  assemblies  desirous  to  fill  them  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  already  known  intentions  of  the  First 
Consul  in  favour  of  three  generals,  but  they  were  bent  on  making 
such  a  choice  as  would  be  most  disagreeable  to  him.  This 
choice  was,  therefore,  that  of  M.  Daunou.  Pains  were  therefore 
taken  to  obtain  the  presentation  of  M.  Daunou  by  the  two  legis- 
lative authorities  at  once,  that  is  to  say  by  the  Tribunate  and  the 
Legislative  Body,  which  would  render  his  nomination  by  the 
Senate  almost  inevitable. 

The  most  active  steps  were  taken,  and  votes  were  solicited,  with 
a  boldness  which  justly  excited  astonishment,  in  opposition  to 
so  formidable  an  authority  as  that  ofthe  First  Consul. 

M.  Daunou  was  balloted  for  in  the  Legislative  Body  against 
general  Lamartilliere,  the  government  candidate.  Repeated  ballots 
took  place.  At  last,  M,  Daunou  obtained  135  votes,  and  general 
Lamartilliere  122.  He  was  declared  the  candidate  ofthe  Legis- 
lative Body  for  one  of  the  vacant  places  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
Tribunate,  also,  M.  Daunou  had  general  Lamartilhere  for  a  compe- 
titor. He  obtained  forty-eight  votes,  general  Lamartilliere  thirty- 
nine  :  he  was  declared  candidate.  He  had,  therefore,  two  pre- 
sentations for  one.  This  ballot  took  place  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1802  (11th  Nivose),  the  very  day  on  which  the  head  ofthe  Civil 
Code  relative  to  the  enjoyment  and  privation  of  civil  rights  was 
rejected. 

According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  representative  system, 
one  would  have  been  obliged  to  say,  that  the  majority  was  lost. 
But,  in  this  case,  the  person  who  must  have  retired  was  the  First 
Consul,  since  he  was  the  grand  object  ofthe  admiration  of  France 
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as  well  as  of  the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  No  one,  however,  set 
lip  any  pretension  to  exclude  him,  because  no  one  possessed  the 
means  to  do  so.  It  was,  therefore,  a  mere  shuffling  trick,  unworthy 
of  serious  men.  It  was  spite  the  most  puerile  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  dangerous  ;  for  they  were  pushing  to  extremity  a 
violent  character,  full  of  the  feeling  of  its  strength,  and  capable 
of  any  thing.  Cambaceres  himself,  usually  so  moderate,  regard- 
ing the  proceedings  as  absolutely  disorderly,  said  that  hostilities 
so  direct  could  not  be  suffered,  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  could 
not  answer  for  it  that  it  would  be  possible  to  appease  the  First 
Consul.  The  indignation  of  the  latter  was,  indeed,  extreme,  and 
he  loudly  declared  his  resolution  to  rid  himself  of  the  obstacles 
which  persons  were  striving  to  throw  in  the  way  of  all  the  good 
that  he  purposed  to  do. 

The  following  day,  the  2nd  of  January  (12th  Nivose),  was  the 
day  of  the  decade  on  which  he  gave  audience  to  the  senators.  A 
great  number,  even  of  those  who  had  acted  against  him,  attended. 
They  came,  some  from  curiosity,  others  from  weakness,  and  to 
disavow  by  their  presence  their  participation  in  what  was  passino-. 
M.  Sieycs  was  one  of  the  visiters.  The  First  Consul  was,  as 
usual,  in  uniform;  his  countenance  appeared  animated,  and 
some  violent  scene  was  expected.  A  circle  was  formed  around 
him.  "  You  are  determined,  then,  to  nominate  no  more  generals," 
said  he ;  "  yet  to  them  you  are  indebted  for  peace ;  this  would 
be  the  right  time  for  showing  your  gratitude  to  them."  After 
these  few  words,  the  senators,  Kellermann,  Fran9oisdeNeufc ba- 
teau, and  others,  were  roughly  taken  to  task.  They  made  a  very 
lame  defence.  The  conversation  then  became  general  again,  and 
the  First  Consul,  casting  his  eyes  towards  M.  Sieyes,  thus  re- 
sumed :  "  There  are  people,"  said  he,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  "  who 
want  to  give  us  a  Grand  Elector,  and  who  are  thinking  of  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Orleans.  This  system  has  its  partisans,  I  know, 
even  in  the  Senate."  These  words  alluded  to  a  scheme,  truly  or 
falsely  attributed  to  M.  Sieyes,  and  reported  by  his  enemies  to  the 
First  Consul.  M.  Sieyes,  on  hearing  these  offensive  words,  with- 
drew blushing.  The  First  Consul,  then  addressing  the  assembled 
senators,  added :  "  I  declare  to  you  that,  if  you  nominate  M. 
Daunou  senator,  I  will  take  it  as  a  personal  affront,  and  you 
know  that  I  have  never  yet  put  up  with  one." 

Tiiis  scene  frightened  the  mass  of  the  senators  present,  and 
grieved  the  most  discreet.  These  saw  with  pain,  a  man  so 
great,  so  necessary,  but  so  little  master  of  himself  when  he  was 
offended,  urged  into  such  irritation.  The  malevolent  went 
away,  crying  that  never  had  members  of  the  bodies  of  the  State 
been  treated  in  a  manner  more  indecent  and  more  insupportable. 
Fear  had  penetrated  into  those  rancorous  but  timid  minds; 
and  that  noisy  opposition  was  destined  soon  to  humble  itself 
before  the  man  whom  it  had  attempted  to  brave. 

The    consuls    discussed  among  themselves  the  course  to  be 
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pursued.  General  Bonaparte  was  bent  upon  some  signal 
act  of  violence.  If  he  had  possessed  legal  authority  to  dissolve 
the  Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Body,  the  solution  would  have 
been  easy  by  regular  means,  and  it  would  have  produced,  by  a 
Si;eneral  election,  a  majority  entirely  favourable  to  the  views  of 
the  First  Consul.  It  is  true  that  a  general  election  would  have 
excluded  en  masse  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  brought 
forward  totally  new  men,  animated,  more  or  less,  by  royalist 
sentiments,  like  those  against  whom  it  had  been  necessary  to 
act  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  which  would  have  been  a  misfortune 
of  another  kind.  So  true  it  is  that,  on  the  morrow  of  a  sangui- 
nary revolution,  which  had  deeply  exasperated  minds  against 
one  another,  the  free  action  of  constitutional  institutions  was 
impossible.  To  get  out  of  the  hands  of  hot-headed  revolu- 
tionists, one  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  evil-disposed 
royalists.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  law  was  silent  on  the  subject 
of  dissolution  ;  it  was,  therefore,  requisite  to  devise  some  other 
expedient. 

The  First  Consul  proposed  to  withdraw  the  Civil  Code,  to 
let  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate  keep  holiday,  to 
submit  nothing  to  them  but  the  laws  of  finance;  and  then,  when 
he  should  have  made  all  France  thoroughly  sensible  that  these 
bodies  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  interruption  given  to  the  bene- 
ficent operations  of  the  government,  to  seize  an  occasion  for 
breaking  the  inconvenient  instruments  which  the  Constitution 
imposed  upon  him.  But  Cambaceres,  a  man  skilful  in  expe- 
dients, found  gentler  means,  the  legality  of  which  was  defensible 
enough,  and  which,  moreover,  were  alone  practicable  at  the 
moment.  He  dissuaded  his  colleague,  the  general,  from  any 
illegal  and  violent  measure.  "  You  can  do  any  thing,"  said 
he ;  "  people  would  put  up  with  it  from  you.  They  even  per- 
mitted the  Directory  to  do  what  it  pleased — the  Directory, 
which  had  not  the  advantage  either  of  your  glory,  or  of  your 
moral  ascendency,  or  of  your  immense  military  and  political 
successes.  But  the  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  18th  Fructidor, 
necessary  as  it  was,  ruined  the  Directory.  It  rendered  the  direc- 
torial Constitution  so  despicable,  that  nobody  could  afterwards 
take  it  in  earnest.  Ours  is  much  better.  With  skill  to  use  it, 
one  may  do  good  with  it.  Let  us  not  then  consign  it  to  the 
public  contempt  by  violating  it,  on  account  of  the  first  obstacle 
that  we  meet  with.''  Cambaceres  admitted  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  Civil  Code,  to  break  off  the  session, 
to  give  a  vacation  to  the  deliberative  bodies,  and  to  throw  upon 
them,  as  a  subject  of  serious  reproach,  the  compulsory  inaction 
to  which  the  government  would  be  reduced.  But  this  inaction 
would  be  a  blind  alley,  which  they  must  get  out  of.  M.  Cam- 
baceres found  the  means  of  doing  so  in  Article  XXXVIII.  of 
the  Constitution,  which  runs  thus :  "  The  first  renewal  of  the 
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Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate  shall  not  take  place  before 
the  year  X." 

It  was  then  the  year  X.  (1801 — 1802.)  Government  had  a 
right  to  choose  any  period  of  the  year  that  it  pleased  for  efl'ect- 
ing  this  renewal.  It  might,  for  example,  proceed  to  it  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  in  Pluviose  or  Ventose  ;  then  dismiss  one- 
fifth  of  the  Tribunate  and  of  the  Legislative  Body,  which  would 
be  twenty  members  for  the  Tribunate,  sixty  for  the  Legislative 
Body;  remove  in  this  manner  the  most  hostile,  fill  their  places 
with  discreet,  peaceable  men,  and  open  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion in  spring,  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  the  laws  which  were 
now  stopped  in  their  passage  by  the  malevolence  of  the  oppo- 
sition. This  method  was  evidently  the  best.  By  excluding 
twenty  members  of  the  Tribunate  and  sixty  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  the  government  would  remove  those  restless  men  who 
swayed  the  inert  mass,  and  intimidate  such  as  might  be  acain 
tempted  to  resist.  But,  if  it  wished  to  succeed,  it  must  first 
gain  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  two  things ;  firstly,  an 
interpretation  of  Article  XXXVIIL,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posed plan  ;  secondly,  the  exclusion  of  the  opposition  members, 
and  tlie  nomination  of  men  devoted  to  the  government  to  fill 
their  places.  M.  Cambaceres,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that 
body,  knowing  that  the  mass  was  timid,  and  the  opposition  far 
from  courageous,  answered  for  it  that  the  Senate,  when  it  saw 
how  far  it  was  likely  to  be  hurried  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence and  reason,  would  readily  comply  with  all  the  wishes  of 
the  government.  Article  XXXVIIL,  the  interpretation  of 
which  now  became  an  important  point,  did  not  specify  the  mode 
to  be  employed  for  the  designation  of  the  fifth  that  was  to  go 
out.  In  the  silence  of  that  article,  the  Senate,  charged  to 
choose,  might,  if  it  pleased,  prefer  the  ballot  to  the  lot.  Against 
such  an  interpretation  it  might  be  urged  that  the  constant 
practice,  when  an  assembly  is  to  be  partially  renewed,  is  to  have 
recourse  to  the  lot,  in  order  to  designate  the  portion  which  is 
to  be  first  excluded.  To  this  it  might  be  answered  that  recourse 
is  had  to  the  lot  when  one  cannot  do  otherwise.  One  cannot, 
in  fact,  a]:)ply  to  several  hundred  electoral  colleges  to  designate 
the  fifth  that  is  to  go  out,  for  to  address  any  part  of  them  is  to 
designate  that  fifth  one's  self;  to  address  all  is  to  have  recourse 
to  a  general  election,  and,  in  a  general  election,  one  cannot  fix 
beforehand  the  number  of  the  excluded,  for  that  again  would 
be  to  designate  one's  self  the  fifth  to  be  removed.  The  lot  is, 
therefore,  the  only  resource,  in  the  ordinary  system  of  elections 
by  electoral  colleges.  But,  having  liere  the  Senate,  charged  to 
elect,  and  which  could  easily  be  induced  to  designate  by  ballot 
the  fifth  to  be  excluded  ;  it  was  more  natural  to  have  recourse  to 
the  clear-sighted  authority  of  its  votes,  than  to  the  blind  autho- 
rity of  the  lot.   The  Senate,  it  is  true,  was  thus  made  the  arbiter 
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of  the  question  ;  but  this  was  acting  in  conformity  with  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Constitution;  for,  in  conferring  on  the  Senate  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  electoral  body,  it  had  been  made 
judge  of  the  conflicts  which  might  arise  between  the  legislative 
majorities  and  the  government.  In  short,  the  faculty  of  disso- 
lution, indispensable  in  every  regular  government,  was  re-esta- 
blished by  a  subterfuge. 

The  most  important  reason  was,  that  the  government  extri- 
cated itself  from  embarrassment,  without  ostensibly  violating 
the  Constitution.  The  First  Consul  declared  that  he  would 
admit  this  plan  or  any  other,  provided  that  he  were  rid  of 
the  men  who  prevented  him  from  pursuing  measures  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  France.  M.  Cambaceres  took  upon  himself 
the  task  of  preparing  a  memorial  on  the  subject.  A  message, 
was  also  prepared,  to  announce  to  the  Legislative  Body  that 
the  Civil  Code  was  withdrawn.  General  Bonaparte  undertook 
to  draw  it  up  himself  in  a  noble  and  austere  style. 

The  explosion  of  his  anger  began  already  to  be  dreaded;  it 
was  said  that  a  manifestation  of  it  would  speedily  be  exhibited. 
On  the  day  after  the  scene  with  the  senators,  the  3rd  of  Jan- 
uary (13th  Nivose),  a  message  was  sent  to  the  president  of  the 
Legislative  Body.  It  was  read  amidst  profound  silence,  which 
expressed  a  sort  of  terror.     The  message  was  as  follows  : 

"Legislators — The  government  has  resolved  to  withdraw  the 
bills  {projets  de  hi)  of  the  Civil  Code. 

"  It  is  with  pain  that  it  finds  itself  obliged  to  defer  till  a 
future  period  the  laws  so  anxiously  awaited  by  the  nation  ;  but 
it  is  convinced  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come,  when  these 
important  discussions  can  be  carried  on  with  the  calmness  and 
unity  of  purpose  which  they  require." 

This  deserved  severity  produced  the  strongest  effect.  All 
governments  cannot  and  ought  not  to  use  such  language ;  they 
must,  however,  be  permitted  to  do  so  when  they  are  in  the  right, 
and  when  they  have  conferred  on  a  country  immense  glory  and 
immense  benefits,  repaid  by  an  inconsiderate  opposition. 

The  Legislative  Body,  intimidated  by  this  blow,  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  government  m  not  the  most  honourable  manner.  A 
motion  was  made  that,  before  it  broke  up,  the  assembly 
should  ballot  for  the  presentation  of  a  candidate  for  the  third 
and  last  vacant  place  in  the  Senate.  The  same  men — will  it 
be  believed  1 — who  had  so  spitefully  persisted  in  presenting 
Messrs.  Gregoire  and  Daunou,  instantly  voted  for  general  Lamar- 
tilliere.  He  obtained  233  out  of  252  votes.  It  was  impossible 
to  comply  more  promptly  with  the  wishes  of  the  First  Consul. 
In  consequence,  general  Lamartilliere  was  declared  the  can- 
didate of  the  Legislative  Body. 

This  presentation  furnished  the  Senate  with  an  expedient  for 
satisfying  the  First  Consul,  without  humbling  itself  too  deeply. 
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After  the  threat  held  out  to  the  senators  at  the  audience  on 
the  2nd  of  January,  all  idea  of  taking  M.  Daunou  was  relin- 
quished. M.  Daunou  had,  nevertheless,  been  presented  by  two 
bodies  at  once,  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate.  To 
prefer  the  government  candidate  to  one,  who  had  in  his  favour 
the  double  presentation  of  the  two  legislative  assemblies,  would 
be  throwing  themselves  too  openly  at  the  knees  of  the  First 
Consul.  A  paltry  subterfuge  was  therefore  devised,  but  it  did 
not  save  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  and  served  only  to  exhibit 
its  embarrassment  in  a  clearer  light.  It  met  on  the  following 
day,  the  4th  of  January  (14th  Nivose).  The  presentation  of 
M.  Daunou  by  the  Legislative  Body  had  been  determined  on 
the  30tli  of  December,  that  of  general  Lamartilliere  on  the  3rd 
of  January.  The  Senate  pretended  that  the  resolution  of  the 
30th  of  December  was  not  communicated,  while  that  of  the  3rd 
of  January  only  had  been,  and  that  general  Lamartilliere  was 
consequently  the  only  known  candidate  of  the  Legislative 
Body.  To  this  subterfuge  it  added  another  trick  still  more 
paltry.  It  filled  up  the  second  of  the  three  vacant  places.  Now 
general  Lamartilliere  was  the  first,  general  Jourdan  the  second, 
on  the  list  of  the  First  Consul.  It  affected,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider general  Jourdan  as  the  government  candidate  for  the 
place  still  vacant.  The  Senate  then  drew  up  its  decision  in 
these  terms : 

"Considering;  the  messao;e  of  the  First  Consul  of  the  2oth 
xrimau'e,  by  which  he  presents  general  Jourdan;  considering 
the  message  of  the  Tribunate  of  the  11th  Nivuse,  by  which  it 
presents  citizen  Daunou ;  considering,  lastly,  the  message  of  the 
Legislative  Body  of  the  13th  Nivose,  by  which  it  presents 
general  Lamartilliere,  the  Senate  adopts  general  Lamartilliere, 
and  declares  him  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Senate." 

By  this  device  the  Senate  feigned  that  it  had  adopted,  not 
the  candidate  of  the  First  Consul,  but  the  candidate  of  the 
Legislative  Body.  This  was  adding  to  the  shame  of  submission 
the  disgrace  of  a  lie  which  deceived  nobody.  Assuredly,  it  was 
acting  judiciously  to  give  way  to  an  indispensable  man,  without 
whom  France  would  have  been  plunged  into  chaos,  without 
whom  not  one  of  the  opposition  members  would  have  been  sure 
of  keeping  his  head  on  his  shoulders;  but  people  should  have 
taken  care  not  to  affront  him,  when  they  knew  that  they  were 
unable  to  carry  through  the  affront. 

The  opposition  members  in  tlie  Tribunate  loudly  inveighed 
against  the  weakness  of  the  Senate,  a  weakness  which  they  were 
themselves  destined  soon  to  imitate,  and  even  to  surpass. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  government  was  immediately  put 
into  execution.  The  lea;islative  labours  were  suspended,  and  it 
was  publicly  announced  that  the  First  Consul  was  about  to  quit 
Paris  for  Lyons,  and  that  he  would  be  absent  nearly  a  moiith. 
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The  object  of  this  journey  had  the  accustomed  greatness  of  the 
acts  of  general  Bonaparte.  It  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  constituting  the  Cisalpine  Republic;  and  500  deputies,  of  all 
ages,  and  of  all  conditions,  were  at  this  moment  crossing  the 
Alps,  in  a  severe  winter,  to  form  at  Lyons  a  great  diet,  by  the 
name  of  Consulta,  and  to  receive,  from  the  hand  of  general  i3o- 
iiaparte,  laws,  magistrates,  an  entire  government.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  they  should  meet  him  halfway;  and  Lyons  had 
been  considered,  next  to  Paris,  as  the  most  suitable  point  for 
such  a  meeting.  Prodigious  preparations  had  been  made  in 
that  city  for  this  imposing  political  spectacle.  He  was  also  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  great  military  display  ;  for  the  22,000  men 
left  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  having  been  landed  by  the  English 
fleet  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  were  on  march  for  Lyons,  to  be 
reviewed  by  their  former  general. 

Nobody  bestowed  further  thought  either  on  the  Legislative 
Body  or  on  the  Tribunate.  They  were  left  in  total  inactivity, 
without  any  sort  of  explanation  of  the  plans  which  the  govern- 
ment might  have  conceived.  The  Constitution  no  more  con- 
ferred the  faculty  of  prorogation  than  that  of  dissolution.  The 
two  assemblies,  therefore,  were  not  dismissed,  but  they  were 
not  furnished  with  any  employment.  The  government  had 
withdrawn  not  only  the  laws  of  the  Civil  Code,  but  also  a  law 
relative  to  the  re-establishment  of  branding  for  the  crime  of 
forgery.  This  crime,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Re- 
volution, had  increased  in  a  frightful  manner.  So  many  papers 
required  by  the  new  regulations  for  the  accountable  officers 
of  government;  so  many  certificates  of  civism,  formerly  in- 
dispensable for  every  one  who  would  not  be  considered  as 
suspected;  so  many  certificates  of  presence  required  of  returned 
emigrants  to  clear  themselves  of  the  ofil^ence  of  emigration  ;  so 
many  verifications  of  all  kinds,  demanded  and  furnished  in 
writing,  had  given  rise  to  a  detestable  class  of  criminals — that 
of  forgers.  They  infested  the  sphere  of  business,  as  robbers 
had  formerly  infested  the  high  roads.  The  First  Consul  de- 
signed to  have  a  special  punishment  for  them,  as  he  had 
wished  to  have  a  special  jurisdiction  for  the  banditti  of  the 
liighways,  and  he  had  proposed  branding.  "  The  crime  of 
forgery  enriched,"  he  said ;  "  a  forger,  who  has  undergone 
his  punishment,  returns  into  society,  and  his  wealth  causes 
bis  crime  to  be  forgotten.  There  ought  to  be  an  indelible 
mark  set  upon  him  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  which 
would  forbid  those  complaisant  persons,  whom  opulence  always 
draws  around  it,  to  sit  at  table  with  the  enriched  forger."  This 
proposal  had  to  encounter  the  same  difficulties  as  the  Civil 
Code.  It  was  withdrawn,  and  nothing  whatever  was  left  under 
deliberation ;  for  the  laws  relative  to  public  instruction  and  to 
the  re-establishment  of  religious  worship  had  not  even  been 
presented.     As  to   the  laws  of  finance,  they  were  reserved  to 
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furnish  a  pretext  for  an  extraordinary  session  in  the  spring. 
This  species  of  parhament  was  thus  left,  not  dissolved,  not 
prorogued,  idle,  useless,  weary  of  its  inaction,  and  bearing,  in 
the  eyes  of  France,  the  responsibility  of  the  complete  inter- 
ruption of  all  the  excellent  and  useful  operations  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

It  was  agreed  that,  during  the  absence  of  the  First  Consul, 
M.  Cambaceres,  who  had  peculiar  skill  in  managing  the  Senate^ 
should  take  care  to  get  such  an  interpretation  as  was  desired  put 
upon  Article  XXXVIII.  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  he  should 
superintend  himself  the  exclusion  of  the  twenty  and  of  the 
sixty  members,  whom  it  was  intended  to  remove  from  the 
Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Body. 

Before  he  set  out,  the  First  Consul  had  to  attend  to  two 
important  subjects ;  the  expedition  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
Congress  of  Amiens.  The  second  detained  him  beyond  the 
term  fixed  for  his  departure. 

The  desire  to  possess  distant  possessions  was  an  old  deep- 
seated  feeling  of  ambition,  which  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
palmy  days  of  our  navy,  had   roused,  and  which   subsequent 
maritime  reverses  had  not  yet  completely  extinguished.     The 
possession  of  colonies  was,  at  that  time,  eagerly  coveted  by  all 
commercial    nations.      The   expedition   of   Egypt,   which    had 
been  undertaken  with  a  view  of  disputing  the  dominion  of  the 
East  Indies  with  the  English,  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
this  universally  prevailing  inclination,  and  its  unfortunate  issue 
had  excited  a  very  earnest  desire  to  compensate  for  this  loss  in 
some  other  way.     The  First  Consul  proposed  to  indemnify  us. 
in    two   modes,    by   Louisiana    and    St.   Domingo.      He   had 
granted  Tuscany,  that  fertile  and  valuable  portion  of  Italy,  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  Louisiana  in  exchange : 
and  at  this  moment  he  was  pressing  for  the  due  performance  of 
tlie   engagement  entered  into  by  that  cabinet.     He  was  deter- 
mined, at  the  same  time,  to  repossess  himself  of  the  island  of 
St.  Dommgo.     This  island,  previously  to  the  Revolution,  was  the 
first  and   most  important  of  the  West  India  islands,  and   the 
most  coveted  amongst  all   the  colonies  which  produced  sugar 
and  coffee.     It  furnished  materials  to  our  ports  and  our  navy 
for  the   most   extensive  trade.     The    imprudent  policy  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  caused  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves^ 
and  had  led  to  those  ever-to-be-lamented  horrors,  by  which  the 
liberty   of   the   blacks  was   first   proclaimed   to  the   world.    A 
negro,  endowed  with  true  genius,  Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  had 
achieved  at  St.  Domingo  an  humble  imitation  of  that  which  the 
First  Consul  had  accomplished  in  France.     lie  had  subdued  and 
established   a  government  over  this  revolted   people,   and  had 
succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree  of  order.     Thanks  to  him, 
the  negroes  no  longer  slaughtered  each  other  in  St.  Domingo, 
but  were  beginning  to  work,     lie  had  drawn  up  a  constitution, 
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which  he  had   submitted  to  the   First  Consul  for  his  appro- 
.  bation,  and  exhibited   a   sort  of  national    attachment  for  the 
mother  country.     This  negro  had  a  profound  aversion  for  British 
connexion ;    he  only  required  to  be  free,  but  still  to  continue 
French.      The   First   Consul  had   at   first  acquiesced   in   this 
state   of  things;    but,   shortly   afterwards,    conceiving    doubts 
of  Toussaint   I'Ouverture's   fidelity,    and,    without  wishing    to 
bring   back  the  negroes  to  a  state  of  slavery,  he  meditated 
taking  advantage  of  the   maritime  armistice  which  succeeded 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  in  London,  to  despatch  an  expedition 
to  St.  Domingo,  consisting  of  a  squadron  and  an  army.     With 
regard  to  the  blacks,  the  First  Consul  contemplated  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  condition  which  events  had  brou£:;ht  about.     He 
intended,  ui  all  the  colonies  which  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  not 
pervaded,  still  to  uphold  slavery,  relaxing,  however,  its  rigour ; 
but  in  St.  Domingo  to  tolerate  freedom,  which  had  now  become 
impossible  of  restraint.     But  he  meant  fully  to  establish   the 
authority  of  the  parent  country  in  this  latter  island,   and,  for 
that  purpose,  to  keep  an  army  stationed  there.     In  the  event 
of  the  blacks,  after  their  emancipation,  becoming  disloyal  sub- 
jects, or  of  the   English  renewing  the  war,  his  intention  was, 
without  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  the  blacks,  to  reinstate 
the  proprietors  in  the  possession  of  their  colonial  estates,   as 
they  filled  all   Paris  with  their  complaints  of  their  lamentable 
poverty,  and  with  their  imprecations  against  Toussaint  I'Ouver- 
ture's  government.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  French  no- 
bility,   already  deprived   of  their   property  in   France   by  the 
Revolution,  were   also  proprietors   of  estates   in  St.  Domingo, 
and  had  been  plundered  of  the  rich  possessions  which  they  had 
formerly  held  in  that  island.    They  were  refused  the  restoration  of 
their  estates  in  France,  as  they  had  become  national  domains ; 
but   it  was  in  our  power  to  restore  to  them  their  sugar  and 
coffee  plantations  in  St.  Domingo,  and  this  compensation  seemed 
in  some  measure  to  satisfy  them.     These  were  the  various  mo- 
tives which  influenced  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Consul.     To 
recover  the  greater  part  of  our  colonies,  to  hold  it,  not  by  the 
tenure  of  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  a  black  raised  to  dictatorial 
power,   but  by  force  of  arms;  to  keep   firm  possession  of  it 
against  the  blacks  and  the  English  ;  to  restore  to  the  old  colonists 
their  estates,  which  were  to  be  cultivated  by  free  labour;  finally, 
to  connect  this  queen  of  the  West  Indies  with  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi   by    the   acquisition   of   Louisiana — such  were   the 
combined  objects  which  the  First  Consul  had  in  view ;  a  com- 
bination of  objects- certainly  much  to  be  regretted,  as  will  soon 
be  seen,  but  imperatively  required,  so  to  speak,  by  the  general 
opinion  prevalent  in  France  at  that  period. 

It  was  very  important  to  use  the  utmost  expedition,  as,  al- 
though the  definitive  peace  negotiated  at  this  moment  at  the 
Congress  of  Amiens  v/as  almost  certain,  yet  it  was  necessary,  at  all 
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events,  in  case  the  English  should  raise  new  and  inadmissible  pre- 
tensions, to  take  advantage  of  tiie  interval  during  which  the  seas 
would  be  open  to  despatch  the  fleet.  The  First  Consul  caused 
an  immense  armament  to  be  prepared  at  Flushing,  Brest,  Nantes, 
Rochefort,  and  Cadiz,  consisting  of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line, 
and  twenty  frigate?,  capable  of  transporting  20,000  men.  He 
appointed  admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse  to  the  command  of  the  squa- 
dron, and  general  Leclerc,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  to  the  command  of  the  troops ;  the  latter  had  recently 
niarned  his  sister  Pauline.  He  insisted  upon  his  sister  accom- 
panying her  husband  to  St.  Domingo.  He  loved  her  with  ten- 
der affection;  he,  therefore,  sent  thither  one  of  the  objects  most 
dear  to  him,  and  he  had  no  intention  at  the  time,  as  party  ran- 
cour subsequently  ascribed  to  him,  to  transport  to  an  unhealthy- 
climate,  subject  to  dangerous  fevers,  those  soldiers  and  generals 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  who  had  oiven  him  umbrage.  An- 
other circumstance  fully  proves  the  feeling  which  actuated  him 
in  the  selection  of  the  corps  sent  to  St.  Domingo.  As  peace  ap- 
peared, at  tliat  time,  likely  to  become  general,  military  men  were 
under  the  apprehension  that  their  vocation  would  cease.  Great 
numbers  solicited  permission  to  join  the  expedition,  and  this 
favour  was  distributed  amongst  them  with  a  due  regard  to  jus- 
tice and  equality  in  the  various  appointments.  ^  The  brave 
Richepanse,  the  hero  of  the  army  of  Germany,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  under  general  Leclerc."^ 

The  First  Consul  applied  his  accustomed  energy  to  the  speedy 
completion  of  these  preparations,  and  as  much  as  possible  urged 
the  departure  of  the  several  naval  divisions,  distributed  inlhe 
various  ports  situated  between  Holland  and  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Peninsula.  However,  before  they  set  sail,  he  was 
linder  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  explanation  with  the  Eng- 
lish ministry,  to  whom  this  vast  armament  occasioned  consider- 
able misgivings.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  satisfying  them 
upon  this  subject,  although,  in  fact,  they'were  rather  desirous 
that  the  expedition  should  proceed.  They  were  not,  at  that 
time,  so  eager  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  as  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  have  since  that  time  appeared  to  be.  The  free- 
dom of  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo,  inspired  them  with  great 
alarm  for  their  own  colonies,  and  above  all  for  Jamaica,  they 
were  anxious,  therefore,  for  the  success  of  our  enterprise;  but 
the  extent  of  the  nieans  employed  disturbed  them,  and  they 
would  have  preferred  the  troops  being  sent  over  in  transports. 
"We  succeeded,  however,  in  inducing  them  to  listen  to  reason; 
and  they  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  allowing  this  immense  arma- 
ment to  put  to  sea,  at  the  same  time  despatching  a  squadron  to 
watch  its  movements.  They  even  jjromised  to  place  all  the 
provisions  and  ammunition  which  the  resources  of  Jamaica 
could  connnand  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  army,  subject,  of 
course,  to  payment  for  whatever  might  be  supplied.     The  chief 
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naval  division,  equipped  at  Brest,  set  sail  on  the  14tli  of  Decem- 
ber, The  others  followed  shortly  afterwards.  By  the  end  of  De- 
cember, the  whole  expedition  had  put  to  sea,  and  would  conse- 
quently reach  St.  Domingo,  whatever  might  be  the  final  result  of 
the  negotiations  of  Amiens. 

These  negotiations,  conducted  by  lord  Cornwallis  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  proceeded  slowly,  without,  however,  giving  appre- 
hension of  a  rupture.  The  first  cause  of  delay  had  arisen  from 
the  actual  composition  of  the  Congress,  which  was  to  embrace 
not  only  the  French  and  English  plenipotentiaries,  but  also  the 
Dutch  and  Spanish  plenipotentiaries ;  as,  after  the  preliminaries, 
peace  was  to  be  concluded  between  the  two  great  belligerent 
nations  and  all  their  allies.  Spain,  which,  from  a  state  of  close 
amity,  had  gone  almost  to  the  other  extreme  of  hostility, 
thwarted  the  views  of  the  First  Consul  by  not  sending  her  pleni- 
potentiaries to  the  Congress.  As,  in  point  of  fact,  she  knew 
that  peace  was  inevitable,  and  that  she  should  only  appear  in 
the  protocol  for  the  purpose  of  surrendering  Trinidad,  she 
did  not  hurry  herself  in  sending  her  negotiator  to  the  meeting. 
The  English,  on  their  part,  were  anxious  to  have  a  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  Congress  of  Amiens,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
formal  cession  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  They  even  intimated 
that  they  would  not  enter  into  negotiation  if  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador were  not  present.  The  First  Consul  was  under  the 
necessity  of  assuming  a  tone  with  the  court  of  Spain,  which  should 
rouse  her  from  her  apathy,  and  he  ordered  general  St.  Cyr,  who 
had  been  appointed  ambassador  in  the  room  of  Lucien,  to  lay 
before  the  king  and  queen  the  extravagant  conduct  of  the 
prince  of  the  Peace,  and  to  declare  to  them  that,  if  such  a  course 
of  conduct  were  persevered  in,  it  would  end  in  some  thunder- 
clap.* 

*  The  following  important  letter  will  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  the  relations  between  France  and  Spain  at  this  juncture  : — 
"  To  citizen  Saint  Cyr,  ambassador  at  Madrid. 

"  lOth  Frimaire,  year  X.,  1st  of  December,  1801. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  becomes  a  riddle  to  me.  I  enjoin 
you,  especially,  citizen  ambassador,  to  take  every  means  to  open  the  eyes  of 
this  cabinet,  to  induce  it  to  adopt  some  consistent  and  becoming  course  of 
proceeding.  It  has  appeared  so  important  to  me,  that  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  write  to  you  myself  on  the  subject. 

''  The  most  intimate  union  subsisted  between  France  and  Spain  when  his 
Majesty  thought  proper  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Badajoz. 

"  M.  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  transmitted  at  that  time  a  note  to  our  ambas- 
sador, a  copy  of  which  1  have  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  you.  This  note 
■was  couched  in  such  offensive  terms  as  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
pay  any  attention  to  it.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  forwarded  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Madrid  a  note,  in  which  he  declared  that  his  Catholic  Majesty- 
was  about  to  make  his  peace  separately  with  England.  I  also  order  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  be  sent  to  you.  I  felt  at  that  time  what  little  reliance  I 
could  have  upon  the  support  of  a  power,  whose  minister  expressed  himself 
so  unbecomingly,  and  manifested  such  inconsistency  in  his  conduct.  Being 
fully  conscious  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  king,  I  should  have  made  him  ac- 
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The  Spanish  minister  destined  to  figure  so  conspicuously  at 
the  Congress  of  Amiens,  M.  Campo-Arlange,  was  ill  in  Italy. 
Spain  at  length  determined  to  give  orders  to  M.  d'Azara,  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  to  repair  to  the  Congress.  This  difficulty  got 
over  with  the  Spaniards,  there  was  still  another  to  overcome 
with  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  plenipotentiary,  M.  Schinimel- 
penninck,  would  not  admit  the  basis  of  the  preliminaries,  that 
is  to  say,  the  cession  of  Ceylon,  before  he  was  aware  how  Hol- 
land would  be  treated  with  respect  to  the  restitution  of  her  fleets 
put  into  the  possession  of  England;  with  respect  to  the  indem- 
nities laid  claim  to  on  behalf  of  the  dispossessed  stadtholder;  ■ 
and  finally,  with  respect  to  certain  questions  of  limits  on  the 
French  side.  Joseph  Bonaparte  received  orders  to  notify  to  M. 
Schimmelpenninck,  that  he  would  only  be  received  at  Congress, 
on  the  condition  of  his  first  admitting  the  preliminaries  of  Lon- 
don as  the  basis  of  the  negotiation.  Lord  Cornwallis  having 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  this  formality,  the  Congress  thus 
became  constituted. 

Nevertheless,  the  English  w^ere  anxious  to  introduce  Portugal 
as  a  party,  under  the  pretence  that  she  was  an  ally  of  England. 
The  real  secret  motive  was,  to  procure  the  exemption  of  the  court 
of  Lisbon  from  the  payment  of  the  contribution  of  20,000,000  frs. 

quainted  directly  with  the  improper  conduct  of  his  minister,  if  die  illness  of 
his  Majesty  had  not  supervened. 

"  I  have  several  times  intimated  to  the  court  of  Spain  that  its  refusal  to 
execute  the  convention  of  Madrid,  that  is  to  say  to  occupy  a  fourth  part  of 
the  Portuguese  territories,  would  lead  to  the  loss  of  Trinidad ;  no  attention 
has  been  paid  to  these  observations. 

"  In  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  in  London,  France  has  con- 
tended for  the  interests  of  Spain,  just  as  she  would  have  done  for  herself;  but, 
as,  after  all,  his  Britannic  Majesty  would  not  give  up  Trinidad,  I  could  no 
longer  insist  upon  it,  especially  as  Spain,  in  an  official  note,  threatened  France 
with  a  private  negotiation  ;  we  could  no  longer  rely  upon  her  assistance  in 
continuing  the  war. 

"  The  Congress  of  Amiens  has  met,  and  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  will  be 
signed  ;  nevertheless,  his  Catholic  Majesty  has  not  yet  published  the  prelimi- 
naries, nor  intimated  in  what  manner  he  wishes  to  treat  with  England.  It, 
however,  becomes  very  essential  to  his  position  among  European  powers,  and 
to  the  interests  of  his  crown,  that  he  should  make  up  his  mind  without  delay, 
without  which  a  definitive  peace  will  be  shortly  signed  without  his  being  a 
party  to  it. 

"  it  has  been  reported  to  me,  that  at  Madrid  they  want  to  retract  their  bar- 
gain respecting  the  cession  of  Louisiana  ;  France  has  never  swerved  from  the 
strict  fiiililment  of  any  treaty  made  with  her,  and  she  will  not  permit  any 
power  to  be  wanting  to  her  in  this  respect.  The  king  of  Tuscany  is  seated 
upon  his  throne,  and  in  possession  of  his  States,  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  is 
too  well  aware  of  the  faith  due  to  his  engagements  to  refuse  any  longer  to 
put  us  in  possession  of  Louisiana. 

"  I  desire  you  will  express  to  their  Majesties  my  extreme  displeasure  at  the 
unjust  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  prince  of  the  Peace. 

*'  During  the  last  month,  this  minister  has  spared  neither  insulting  notes  nor 
hazardous  measures  ;  every  thing  he  had  in  his  power  to  do  against  France  he 
has  done.  If  this  system  of  conduct  be  persevered  in,  tell  the  Queen,  and  the 
prince  of  the  Peace,  boldly,  that  it  will  end  by  some  unexpected  thunder-clap." 
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which  had  been  imposed  upon  it  by  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid.  The  First  Consul  refused  his  consent  to  this, 
declaring  that  peace  between  France  and  Portugal  was  already 
made,  and  nothing  more  had  to  be  done.  This  pretension 
being  set  aside,  the  Congress  set  to  work,  and  the  basis  was 
soon  agreed  upon. 

In  order  to  avoid  incalculable  difficulties,  it  was  agreed  that 
every  demand  should  be  rejected  if  it  did  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  preliminaries.  Nothing  more,  nothing  less  than 
the  articles  of  London,  was  the  rule"  thus  reciprocally  laid  down. 
•The  English  had,  in  fact,  again  brought  under  discussion  the 
subject  of  the  abandonment  of  the  island  of  Tobago  by  France. 
The  First  Consul,  on  the  part  of  France,  had  demanded  an  ex- 
tension of  territory  in  the  region  of  Newfoundland,  for  the  im~ 
provement  of  the  French  fisheries.  These  several  pretensions 
were  mutually  rejected,  and,  to  put  an  end  to  similar  claims, 
it  was  agreed  not  to  entertain  any  subject  of  further  conces- 
sions, but  what  was  contained  in  the  preliminary  treaty.  Other- 
wise, by  reviving  the  difficulties  which  had  been  so  happily 
overcome,  peace  itself  might  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  This  prin- 
ciple being  laid  down,  it  only  remained  to  draw  up  the  formal 
precis  of  the  preliminaries  stipulated  in  London. 

Two  important  points  remained  to  be  resolved  :-the  payment 
of  the  cost  of  supporting  the  prisoners,  and  the  administrative 
government  proper  to  be  established  in  Malta. 

The  number  of  French  prisoners  supported  by  England  far 
exceeded  the  number  of  English  prisoners  maintained  by 
France,  and  the  Enghsh  accordingly  claimed  reimbursement  of 
the  difference.  France  rejoined,  that  the  principle  generally  ad- 
mitted was,  that  each  nation  should  maintain  the  prisoners  which 
she  had  made ;  that,  if  a  different  principle  were  acted  upon, 
France  would  have  to  require  repayment  for  the  Russian,  Bava- 
rian, and  other  soldiers,  in  the  pay  of  England,  whom  she  had 
taken  prisoners  and  supported  ;  that  all  soldiers  paid  by  Eng- 
land should  be  included  in  the  number  of  prisoners  whom  she 
was  bound  to  maintain.  "  Besides,"  added  the  French  pleni- 
potentiary, "  it  is  purely  a  question  of  amount,  which  can  be 
settled  by  means  of  commissioners  specially  appointed  for  the 
liquidation  of  such  claims.-" 

With  respect  to  Malta,  the  question  was  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  The  English  and  the  French  greatly  distrusted  each 
other  on  this  subject.  They  seemed  to  have  a  foresight  into  fu- 
turity, each  fearing  that,  at  some  subsequent  period,  the  island 
would  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  power  or  the  other.  The 
First  Consul,  by  a  singular  instinct,  proposed  utterly  to  destroy 
all  the  military  works,  to  leave  only  the  dismantled  city,  to  esta- 
blish a  great  neutral  lazaretto,  open  to  all  nations,  and  to  convert 
the  Order  into  an  hospitable  (bundation,  wholly  divested  of  any 
military  attributes. 
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This  proposition  did  not  satisfy  the  Englisli.  They  alleged 
that  the  rock  was  naturally  so  strong  a  defence  that,  even 
stripped  of  the  fortifications,  raised  at  successive  periods  by  the 
knights,  it  would  still  remain  a  formidable  place  of  strength. 
They  urged,  also,  that  the  Maltese  people  would  offer  great  resist- 
ance to  the  destruction  of  these  fine  fortresses,  and  proposed  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  Order  upon  a  new  and  more  soHd  basis.  They 
had  no  objection  to  allow  the  French  language  still  to  be  used 
there,  stipulating  only  that  a  college  should  be  instituted  for 
teachinji  the  Enolish  and  also  the  Maltese  lan^ua^T^e  :  the  latter 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Maltese  people,  who  should  have  a 
share  in  its  management;  they  were  desirous  of  placing  this 
new  settlement  under  the  guarantee  of  some  great  power,  Russia 
for  example.  The  English  were  in  hopes  that,  with  the  English 
and  Maltese  languages  spoken  by  the  people,  who  would  be  de- 
voted to  them,  they  should  still  have  an  influence  in  the  island, 
which  would  prevent  the  French  from  again  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  it. 

The  First  Consul  insisted  upon  the  destruction  of  the  forti- 
fications, stating  that  at  present  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  reconstitute  the  Order;  that  already  Bavaria  had  seized 
upon  their  property  in  Germany;  that  Spain,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  Russian  protection  over  Malta,  meditated  the  same 
thing,  and  to  appropriate  the  lands  situated  in  her  territory; 
that  the  institution  of  Protestant  knights  would  be  a  conclusive 
reason  with  her;  that  the  Pope,  already  very  adverse  to  every 
thing  which  was  done  with  regard  to  the  Order,  would  not, 
under  any  consideration,  give  his  assent  to  these  new  arrange- 
ments, and  that  France  had  not  the  requisite  means  of  aflbrding 
instruction  so  as  to  secure  the  introduction  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, inasmuch  as  her  present  laws  did  not  permit,  under  any 
modification,  the  re-establishment  of  an  order  of  nobility.  He 
was  ready,  if  it  were  insisted  upon,  to  assent  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Malta  upon  its  ancient  basis,  with  the  preservation 
of  the  existing  fortifications,  but  without  either  the  French  or 
English  languages,  and  that  the  island  should  be  placed  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  court  situated  nearest  to  it,  namely,  that  of 
Naples.     He  rejected  the  guarantee  of  Russia. 

None  of  the  continental  arrangements  were  touched  upon. 
The  First  Consul  had  expressly  forbidden  the  French  legation 
to  allude  to  them.  Nevertheless,  as  the  kin<:  of  England  took  a 
deep  mterest  m  the  house  of  Orange,  now  deprived  of  the  stadt- 
holdership,  the  First  Consul  was  willing  to  take  upon  himself  to 
procure  for  it  a  territorial  compensation  in  Germany,  when  the 
great  cjuestionof  the  German  indemnities  should  be  determined. 
In  return,  he  demanded  the  restitution,  either  in  ships  or  in 
money,  of  the  Dutch  fleet  carried  ofl"  by  the  English, 

In  the  main,  there  was  nothing  in  all  this  absolutely  irrecon- 
cilable ;  inasmuch   as  the  question  of  the  prisoners  was  one 
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purely  of  money,  which  could  be  arranged  by  means  of  a  joint 
commission.  The  question  of  Malta  was  of  more  difficult  solu- 
tion, as  it  involved  a  feeling  of  mutual  distrust.  It  was  im- 
portant  to  discover,  and  it  was  within  the  scope  of  possibility, 
some  specific  scheme  which  should  remove  the  fears  of  all 
parties  of  an  eventual  contingency  which  might  happen;  namely, 
the  sudden  occupation  of  the  island  by  one  of  the  two  great 
maritime  nations.  As  regarded  the  stadtholder,  nothing  was 
more  easv,  since  both  parties  were  agreed  upon  that  subject. 

The  Fnst  Consul  was  anxious  to  bring  things  to  a  conclusion 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  wished  to  have  the  treaty  ready  on 
his  return  from  Lyons,  as  he  intended  to  present  this  state  docu- 
ment (which  rendered  the  general  peace  complete),  together 
with  the  Concordat,  and  the  laws  relating  to  finance,  to  the 
new  Legislative  Body.  He  therefore  gave  orders  to  his  brother 
Joseph  not  to  make  unnecessary  difficulties  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  remaining  details,  but  to  get  the  treaty  signed  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

The  First  Consul  left  Paris  on  the  8th  of  January  (I8th 
Nivose),  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a  numerous  military 
escort,  to  proceed  to  Lyons.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  preceded 
him,  in  order  to  arrange  all  the  business,  so  that,  upon  the  First 
Consul's  arrival,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  give  his  sanction, 
by  his  presence,  to  the  plans  submitted  to  him.  The  winter  was 
very  severe ;  nevertheless  all  the  Italian  deputies  were  already 
assembled,  and  impatient  to  see  general  Bonaparte,  the  great 
object  of  their  journey. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  by  constituting  the  Cisalpine  Republic  a  second  time.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  was  greatly  opposed  to  this  step.  This  minister 
dwelt  upon  the  great  difficulty  of  carrying  on  business  in  a 
republic;  he  cited  the  examples  of  the  Dutch,  Helvetic,  Ligu- 
rian,  Roman,  and  Parthenopean  republics,  and  pointed  out  the 
difficulties,  under  which  they  had  formerly  laboured,  or  were  at 
present  labouring.  He  said,  that  there  were  quite  enough  of 
these  offsets  of  the  French  Republic,  that  not  one  more  was  ne- 
cessary;  and  he  suggested  in  lieu  either  a  principality  or  a  mo- 
narchy, similar  to  that  of  Etruria,  which  could  be  conferred  upon 
some  prince,  a  friend  and  dependent  upon  France.  He  would  not 
have  objected  to  grant  this  State  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  for  instance,  who  must 
be  indemnified  in  Germany,  if  he  were  not  indemnified  in  Italy. 
This  arrangement,  which  would  have  been  highly  agreeable  to 
Austria,  would  have  strongly  influenced  her  to  remain  at  peace. 
It  would  have  equally  satisfied  the  German  powers,  who,  by 
this  plan,  would  have  had  one  co-participator  the  less  to  in- 
demnify with  the  lands  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes.  Above  all, 
it  would  have  highly  pleased  the  Pope,  who  cherished  the  hope 
that  the  Legations  would  be  restored  to  him,  when  we  should  be 
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released  from  the  promises  made  respecting  the  Cisalpine.  This 
arrangement,  in  one  word,  was  in  accordance  with  the  general 
opinions  of  all  Europe ;  as  it  extinguished  one  republic,  and  left 
one  territory  more  to  be  appropriated,  and  made  a  correspond- 
ino-  diminution  of  one  State  the  less  under  the  direct  dominion 
of  the  French  Republic. 

Undoubtedly,  to  render,  in  any  way,  the  greatness  of  France 
less  insupportable  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  was  a  reason  of  very- 
great  weight,  as  thereby  the  probability  of  the  longer  duration 
of  peace  would  be  considerably  increased.  Now  that  France 
had  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  for  her  frontiers ;  now  that  she  had 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  under  her  immediate 
control ;  now  that  she  held  Piedmont  directly,  with  the  general 
though  tacit  consent  of  all  the  powers;  now  that  she  had 
reached  to  this  height  of  greatness,  the  most  moderate  line  of 
policy  was,  from  this  moment,  the  most  rational  and  prudent. 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  certainly  in 
the  right.  Nevertheless,  after  all  that  had  been  already  done, 
we  were  compulsorily  under  the  obligation  of  reconstituting 
Italy  ;  and,  as  Austria  had  been  now  deprived  of  it,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  devise  a  plan  of  making  the  loss  irrevocable,  which 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  constituting  it  upon  a  firm 
and  independent  footing.  By  this  act,  we  only  endangered 
a  collision  with  Austria,  and  one  only  of  the  hundred  battles 
since  fought,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  French  kingdoms 
throughout  the  continent,  would  have  sufficed  to  consolidate 
for  ever  in  Europe  any  state  of  things  we  might  have  chosen  to 
establish  in  Italy. 

Upon  this  plan,  we  must  have  renounced  the  possession  of 
Piedmont,  as,  if  the  Italians  prefer  the  French  to  the  Germans, 
at  the  bottom  they  are  not  attached  to  either,  inasmuch  as 
both  are  regarded  by  them  as  foreigners.  This  is  a  natural  and 
legitimate  feeling  which  ought  to  be  respected.  The  French, 
by  keeping  Italy  under  their  protection,  without  having  actual 
possession  of  it,  would  have  secured  the  permanent  attach- 
ment of  the  people,  and  would  not  have  superinduced  those 
sudden  revulsions  of  feeling,  which  they  have  so  often  ex- 
hibited, since,  bandied  between  the  French  and  the  Germans, 
they  have  incessantly  changed  masters.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, Etruria  ought  not  to  have  been  granted  to  a  Spanish 
prince.  Then,  by  uniting  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  Mantua,  the  Legations,  and  Tuscany,  a 
magnificent  country  would  have  been  formed,  extending  irom 
the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  Adige,  from  Switzerland  to  the  Roman 
State.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  detach,  either  in  Tuscany  or 
in  Romagna,  a  portion  of  territory  to  indemnify  the  Pope,  whose 
devotion  could  not  last  long,  unless,  sooner  or  later,  we  ad- 
ministered to  his  poverty.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to 
unite  these  different  provinces  under  one  federative  government. 
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in  which  the  executive  power  should  be  strongly  constituted,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  concentrate  its  forces  promptly,  and  afford 
time  to  our  armies  to  repair  to  its  assistance.  The  alliance  be- 
tween this  State  and  France  should  be,  in  fact,  most  intimate,  as 
it  could  not  exist  but  through  her ;  and  France,  on  her  side, 
must  at  all  times  have  a  deep  interest  in  her  permanent  stability. 

An  Italian  state,  containing  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  of  in- 
habitants, possessing  admirable  frontiers,  with  the  sea  on  both 
sides,  with  a  certain  chance,  at  the  first  favourable  war,  of  aug- 
menting its  territory  by  the  addition  of  the  Venetian  States,  and 
of  extending  its  line  along  the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Julian  Alps;  embracing,  within  its  limits  at  a 
later  period,  the  newly- constituted  Genoese  Republic,  by  means 
of  a  simple  federative  tie,  which  might  leave  each  principality 
its  respective  independence,  retaining  the  Pope,  with  the 
necessary  conditions  for  his  political  and  religious  authority, 
including,  also,  the  state  of  Naples,  delivered  from  an  incapable 
and  sanguinary  court;  such  a  State,  thus  constituted,  and  with 
the  additions  which  futurity  might  bring,  would  be  the  foun- 
dation of  Italian  regeneration,  and  would  create  a  third  federa- 
tion, which,  added  to  the  two  already  existing,  the  German 
and  the  Swiss,  would  contribute  immensely  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  general  balance  of  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  governing  Italy,  that  could  be 
solved  by  its  being  placed  under  the  protectorate  of  France, 
which,  if  only  prolonged  for  one  entire  reign,  would  thus,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  State,  direct  it  in  the  path  of  liberty  and 
independence. 

Now,  the  plan  actually  followed  at  this  moment  did  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  this  bright  futurity,  inasmuch  as  Pied- 
mont might  be,  some  day,  restored  to  the  new  Italian  State, 
the  duchy  of  Parma,  at  the  decease  of  the  present  duke — an 
event  which,  according  to  all  probability,  could  not  be  far 
distant;  Etruria  itself  might  be  restored,  if  it  were  found  ex- 
pedient. It  was,  therefore,  easy  to  recur  to  this  plan  at  a  future 
period,  and  a  firm  and  ample  foundation  was  now  being  laid,  by 
constituting  the  Cisalpine  into  an  independent  republic.  More- 
over, perhaps,  it  was  better,  at  the  moment,  not  to  avow  unre- 
servedly the  project  of  Italian  regeneration,  in  order  to  avoid 
frightening  Europe.  But,  to  parcel  out  the  five  provinces  we 
had  already,  into  inconsiderable  fragments,  as  M.  de  Talleyrand 
proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  one  more  diminutive 
kingdom  for  the  benefit  of  an  Austrian  prince,  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  handing  over  Italy  to  Austria ;  as  this  prince,  whatever 
might  be  done,  would  always  be  essentially  an  Austrian,  and 
the  people  themselves,  whose  hopes  would  have  been  unwor- 
thily betrayed,  conceiving  a  well-founded  hatred  against  France, 
would  fiy  back  to  the  Germans,  out  of  a  feeling  of  resentment 
and  despair. 
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General  Bonaparte,  who  had  acquired  his  first  and  perhaps 
his  greatest  glory  by  delivering  Italy  from  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  was  not  capable  of  committing  such  an  error.  He 
adopted  a  middle  course,  which  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
extensive  scheme  of  Italian  independence  at  a  future  period, 
and  which,  indeed,  might  be  the  commencement  of  it  at  the 
present  time. 

He  accordingly  bestowed  upon  the  Cisalpine  Republic  the 
whole  of  Lombardy,  as  far  as  the  Adige,  together  with  the 
Legationsund  the  duchy  of  Modena;  every  thing,  in  short,  which  it 
possessed  at  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio.  The  duchy  of  Parma 
remained  in  abeyance ;  Piedmont,  for  the  present,  appertained 
to  France.  The  Cisalpine  thus  constituted,  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  5,000,000  of  people.  It  could  easily  be  made  to 
produce  70,000,000  or  80,000,000  frs.,  and  to  maintain  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  which  would  not  absorb  more  tlian  one-half  of 
its  revenue,  leaving  sufficient  resources  to  pay  conveniently  the 
charges  of  the  civil  government.  It  was  protected  on  the  north 
by  the  i^lps  and  the  Adige  ;  on  the  left,  it  had  Piedmont,  now 
a  Frencli  dependency;  on  the  right,  the  Adriatic ;  and,  on  the 
south,  Tuscany,  placed  under  the  protection  of  France.  It 
was  thus  supported  on  all  sides  by  our  protective  power.  Im- 
mense fortified  works,  ordered  by  general  Bonaparte,  who  was 
guided  in  their  construction  by  that  consummate  quicksighted- 
ness  and  experience  of  the  country,  which  no  one  in  the  world 
possessed  in  the  same  degree,  must  render  it  impregnable  to  the 
Austrians,  and  always  capable  of  being  timely  relieved  by  the 
French.  The  Adige  was  fortified  from  Rivoli  to  Legnago,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  crossed.  The  environs  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  and  especially  the  position  of  the  Rocca  d'Anfo, 
were  sufficiently  well  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  line  of  tiie  Adige  being  turned.  The  Mincio  formed  a 
second  line  in  the  rear.  Peschiera  and  Mantua,  with  a  great 
augmentation  of  territory,  added  considerable  strength  to  this 
second  line  of  defence.  Mantua,  especially,  improved  both  in 
respect  to  the  strength  and  healtliiness  of  the  place,  might  still 
hold  out  by  itself,  even  if  the  Adige  were  forced.  The  object  of 
other  works  was  to  insure  at  all  times  the  arrival  of  the  French 
armies.  They  could  debouch,  first  by  the  Valais,  into  the 
Milanese,  over  the  road  of  the  Simplon ;  secondly,  by  Savoy, 
or  by  Provence  into  Piedmont,  over  Mont  Cenis,  Mont  Ge- 
ncvre,  or  the  Col  de  Tende.  It  has  been  stated,  that  works 
were  ordered  to  be  executed,  which  would  shortly  render  these 
four  roads  passable  for  any  purpose  of  conveyance.  It  was 
requisite  to  erect  solid  points  (Tappui,  with  vast  military  esta- 
blishments, adajitcd  both  to  receive  any  French  army,  which 
might  be  suddenly  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country,  or  if 
necessary,  to  serve  the  same  army  to  debouch,  when  again  in 
a  state  to  resume  the  offensive.     For  these  purposes,  two  sta- 
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•tions  had  been  pitched  upon, 'and  a  vast  expense  had  been 
incurred  to  render  them  eflective ;  one  at  the  debouche  of  the 
•Simplon  road,  the  other  at  the  debouche  of  the  three  roads  of 
Mont  Cenis,  Mont  Genevre,  and  the  Col  de  Tende.  The  lirst, 
and  the  smaller  of  the  two,  was  to  be  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Lago  Maggiore.  According  to  the  plan  upon  which  it  was 
to  be  constructed,  it  would  be  capable  of  containing  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  the  stores  of  the  troops  when  retreating,  as  also  the  flo- 
tilla of  the  lake,  and  would  be  able  tohold  out,  if  invested,  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  until  an  army,  crossing  the  Simplon,  could  advance 
to  its  assistance.  The  second,  and  the  larger  fortress  destined  to 
keep  Piedmont  in  check,  and  for  the  reception  of  the  whole  re- 
sources of  the  French  armies,  to  serve  also  as  a  point  d'appui,  and 
as  a  means  of  descending  at  all  times  into  Italy,  as  strong,  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  Mayence,  Metz,  or  Lille,  capable  of  sustaining 
^  long  siege,  was  to  be  erected  at  Alexandria.  This  point,  con- 
tiguous to  the  field  of  battle  of  Marengo,  was  most  favourably 
adapted  for  any  great  military  movements,  of  which  Italy  might 
become  the  theatre.  Turin  was  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  a  numerous,  and,  in  some  cases,  hostile  population.  Pavia 
was  beyond  the  Po.  Alexandria,  between  the  Po  and  the 
Tanaro,  at  the  real  debouche  of  all  the  roads,  united  great 
advantages,  and  on  this  account  was  preferred.  Vast  works 
were  ordered  to  be  executed.  These  latter  being  situated  in 
Piedmont,  the  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  French 
treasury;  all  the  others  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Cisalpine,  as  they  more  particularly  concerned  her  interests. 

Owing  to  these  arrangements,  France  was,  at  all  times,  in  a 
position  to  throw  succours  into  the  Cisalpine ;  she  held  Upper 
and  Middle  Italy  under  her  control,  and  ruled  over  Southern 
Italy  by  her  influence.  She  might  transmit  to  Rome  and  to 
Naples  her  less  ostensible  commands,  but  they  would  be  as  much 
obeyed,  as  in  Turin  or  in  Milan. 

It  was  necessary  to  confer  some  form  of  government  upon 
this  Cisalpine  Republic.  A  beginning  had  been  made,  by  the 
appointment  of  provisional  authorities,  consisting  of  an  executive 
committee  of  three  members,  Messrs.  de  Somma-Riva,  Visconti, 
and  Ruga,  and  of  a  Consultum,  a  sort  of  legislative  assembly,  of 
limited  number,  chosen  from  amongst  the  wisest  men,  most 
devoted  to  our  interests.  But  such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
be  of  long  duration. 

The  First  Consul  had  with  him  in  Paris,  the  minister  of  the 
Cisalpine,  M.  de  Marescalchi,  besides  Messrs.  Aldini,  Ser- 
belloni,  and  Melzi,  sent  to  France  respecting  the  afi'airs  of 
Italy.  They  were  the  most  important  personages  of  their  own 
country.  The  Fu'st  Consul  consulted  them  upon  the  organisation 
best  adapted  for  the  new  republic,  and  in  concurrence  with 
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them,  digested  a  Constitution,  resembling  both  the  French,  and 
the  ancient  Italian  constitutions. 

In  lieu  of  the  list  of  notables  of  M.  Sieves,  which  began  to  be 
decried  in  France,  the  First  Consul  and  his  fellow-labourers 
devised  three  electoral  colleges,  permanent  and  for  life,  with 
power  to  fill  up  vacancies  occasioned  by  death.  The  first  was 
to  consist  of  great  landed  proprietors,  to  the  number  of  300; 
the  second  of  the  chief  merchants,  to  the  number  of  200 ;  the 
third,  of  literary  and  learned  men,  and  the  most  distinguished 
clergy  of  Italy,  to  the  number  of  200.  These  three  colleges, 
were  to  select  from  their  own  body  a  committee  consisting  of 
twenty-one  members,  called  the  Commission  de  Censure,  whose 
province  was  to  elect  all  the  bodies  of  the  State,  and  to 
perform  the  same  electoral  duty  which  the  Senate  fulfilled  in 
France. 

This  creative  authority  was  afterwards  to  nominate,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Cowsi/Z^wm  of  State,  a  Senate  of  eight  members 
empowered,  like  that  of  France,  to  watch  over  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  to  decide  upon  extraordinary  emergencies  ;  to  order  under 
arrest  any  dangerous  individual;  to  exclude  from  the  pale  of 
the  Constitution  any  department  which  might  have  deserved 
it;  to  deliberate  upon  treaties,  and  to  nominate  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  One  of  these  eight  members  was  ex  officio  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs. 

There  was  to  be  a  Council  of  State  under  the  title  of  Legislative 
Council,  composed  of  six  members,  to  digest  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  to  support  them  before  the  Legislative  Body  ;  finally, 
a  Legislative  Body  of  seventy-five  members,  which  was  to 
select  from  this  number  fifteen  orators,  whose  duty  would  be  to 
discuss  before  it,  the  laws  upon  which  it  might  be  afterwards 
required  to  vote. 

Finally,  at  the  head  of  this  Republic  were  to  be  a  presi- 
dent and  a  vice-president,  appointed  for  ten  years.  These  were, 
as  we  have  just  said,  to  be  nominated  by  the  ConsuUum  of  State 
or  Senate ;  but  all  the  other  authorities  could  only  be  formed 
by  the  choice  of  the  Commission  de  Censure. 

These  functionaries  of  every  grade  were  to  derive  considerable 
emoluments  from  their  respective  offices. 

It  may  be  perceived  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Frencli 
Constitution,  with  corrections,  or  in  other  words  an  improved 
edition  of  the  work  of  M.  Sieycs.  For  the  list  of  notables  were 
substituted  three  electoral  colleges  constituted  for  life.  The 
Senate,  or  the  ConsuUum  of  State,  had  not  the  power  of  elec- 
tion ;  it  only  nominated  the  chief  of  the  executive  power,  but  it 
deliberated  on  treaties,  which  by  this  arrangement  were  with- 
drawn from  the  tumultuous  discussions  of  the  assemblies.  The 
Tribunate  was  merged  into  the  Legislative  Body.  In  lieu  of 
three  consuls,  there  was  to  be  one  president. 
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When  the  First  Consul  had  determined,  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Marescalchi,  Aldini,  Melzi,   and   Serbelloni,  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  scheme  of  government,  it  became  necessary  to 
think  of  the  persons  who  were  to   compose  this  government. 
The  selection  of  these  was  of  the  more  consequence,  as  the 
permanence  of  the  principal  bodies  was  of  greater  importance,  and 
the  good   or  evil  resulting  from  their  composition,  would  endure 
for  a  longer  period.       Now  Italy  was   split,  like  France,  into 
parties   difficult  to   conciliate.     On   the  one  hand,  there  were 
the  partisans  of  the  past  order  of  things,  devoted  to  the  Austrian 
government;  and,  on  the  other  extreme,  the  ultra  patriots,  ready, 
as  in  all  places,  for  the  perpetration  of  all  kinds  of  excesses,  but 
who  as  yet  had  not  shed  blood,  kept  under  restraint  as  they 
had  been  by  the  French  army.     Besides  these,  between  the  two, 
were  the  moderateliberals,  bearing  the  weight  of  the  government, 
with  all  the  unpopularity  incident  thereto,  especially  in  time  of 
war,  when  very  heavy  burdens  must  unavoidably  be  imposed 
upon  the  country.     With   these  different  parties  the  elections 
could  not,  as  in  France,  produce  satisfactory  results.    The  First 
Consul,  in  order  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  these  elections, 
fixed  upon  a  plan,  which  was  not  on  his   part  the  inspiration  of 
ambition,  but  rather  of  great  good  sense ;  this  was  to  nominate 
himself  the  persons  who  should  compose  this  government,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  had  just  decided  upon  its  structure,  and  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  to  make  the  whole  of  the  appointments,  by 
virtue  of  his  own  absolute  authority.     In  taking  this  step  he  was 
only  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  good,  and  at  all  events  he  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  act  as  he  deemed  fit ;  as  this  new  State 
was  created  by  a  simple  act  of  his  will,  and  in  constituting  it  in 
this  spontaneous  manner,  he  had  a  right  to  model  it  agreeably  to 
his  own  views,  which,  on  this  occasion,  were  unquestionably  both 
pure  and  exalted. 

But,  amongst  all  these  appointments,  the  most  difficult  to  be 
decided  upon  was  that  of  President.  Italy,  always  governed 
by  priests  and  foreigners,  had  not  been  able  to  produce  states- 
men ;  nor  was  there  amongst  them  one  single  illustrious  name, 
before  which  the  others  could  consent  to  waive  their  own  pre- 
tensions. The  First  Consul,  accordingly,  conceived  the  idea  of 
conferring  upon  himself  the  dignity  of  President,  and  of  nomi- 
nating a  Vice-President,  selected  from  amongst  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Italian  personages,  to  whom  he  could  delegate  the 
details  of  affairs,  reserving  to  himself  the  supreme  direction. 
For  the  infancy  of  the  Republic,  this  was  the  only  practicable 
system  of  government.  Had  it  been  given  up  to  its  own  choice, 
and  to  an  Italian  president,  it  would  soon  have  been  like  a  ship 
left  without  compass,  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves;  but, 
the  government  being  administered,  on  the  contrary,  by  Italians, 
and  directed  at  a  distance  by  the  man  to  whom  it  owed  its 
origin,  and  who  would  remain,   for  a  long  time  to  come,  its 
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protector,  the  great  probability  was  that,  under  such  a  system, 
it  would  be  at  once  both  independent  and  well  governed. 

For  this  purpose,  a  solemn,  imposing  inauguration,  was  neces- 
sary, when  the  Constitution  should  be  granted  to  the  new  State 
in  due  form,  and  all  the  authorities  publicly  proclaimed.  This 
act  of  inauguration  could  not  be  celebrated  with  too  much 
splendour.  It  should  simultaneously  address  itself  to  Italy  and 
to  all  Europe.  The  First  Consul  conceived  the  idea  of  a  vast 
meeting  of  all  the  Italians  at  Lyons,  as  it  was  too  far  for  them 
to  repair  to  Paris,  and  too  far  for  him  to  go  to  Milan.  The 
city  of  Lyons,  which  is  situated  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
in  which  Italy, informer  days,  had  assembled  in  council,  was  the 
spot  naturally  pointed  out  by  circumstances.  The  First  Consul, 
moreover,  took  an  earnest  and  sincere  interest  in  bringing 
Italians  and  Frenchmen  to  mingle  in  each  others'  society.  He 
even  aimed,  by  this  means,  at  re-establishing  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  as  it  was  at  Lyons  that  the  produce  of 
Lombard y  was  formerly  exchanged  for  the  products  of  our 
Eastern  provinces. 

Some  intimation  of  these  views  was  given  by  M.  de  Talley- 
rand to  the  Italians  sent  to  Paris,  that  is  to  say,  Messrs. 
Marescalchi,  Aldini,  Serbelloni,  and  Melzi.  He  was  only 
silent  upon  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  had  reference  to  the 
conferring  the  presidency  upon  the  First  Consul.  This  he 
wished  to  elicit  from  the  Considtum,  by  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
at  the  period  when  it  should  assemble.  The  views  of  the  First 
Consul  were  too  much  in  conformity  with  the  real  interests  of 
the  whole  country  of  Italy,  not  to  meet  with  unanimous  con- 
currence. Accordingly,  these  personages  set  out,  and,  accom- 
panied by  M.  Petiet,  the  French  minister  at  Milan,  a  wise  and 
influential  man,  repaired  to  Lyons  to  perfect  the  plan  of  organ- 
isation, which  had  been  concerted  at  Paris. 

The  scheme  of  the  new  Constitution  encountered  no  oppo- 
sition. It  was  received  with  great  satisfaction,  as  the  people 
were  eager  to  emerge  from  the  precarious  state  in  which  they 
lived,  and  to  acquire  a  political  existence  well  secured  to  them. 
The  executive  committee,  and  the  Conmltum,  who  were  in- 
vested with  the  provisional  authority,  accepted  the  project  with 
alacrity,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  modifications  in  the 
details,  which  were  transmitted  to  Paris  for  approval,  and  there 
sanctioned.  But  they  were  very  much  perplexed  as  to  the 
mode  of  first  giving  vitality  to  the  new  Constitution,  and  as  to 
the  choice  of  the  persons  who  were  to  set  it  in  motion.  M. 
Petiet  secretly  communicated  to  several  influential  personages 
the  idea  of  giving  up  to  the  First  Consul  the  nomination  of  all 
the  members  of  the  government,  from  the  president  down  to  the 
three  electoral  colleges.  No  sooner  was  this  idea  of  a  supreme  ar- 
biter, so  admirably  situated  with  regard  to  them,  as  to  be  perfectly 
exempt  from  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  which  divided  the 
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Italians,  and  who  could  only  be  actuated  by  a  desire  for  their 
happiness,  no  sooner  was  this  idea  broached  than  it  instantly 
succeeded,  and  the  provisional  government  forthwith  yielded  up 
to  the  First  Consul  the  power  of  choosing  all  the  authorities. 

A  message  was  addressed  to  him,  to  announce  to  him  the 
formal  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  express  to  him 
the  wish  of  the  Cisalpine  people,  to  see  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  French  Republic  exercise  himself  the  power  of  choosing 
the  magistrates  of  the  Italian  Republic. 

They  went  no  further  than  this,  and  not  a  word  was  said 
respecting  the  presidency.  But  it  was  expedient  to  induce 
the  Itahans  to  come  to  Lyons,  and  this  formed  the  subject 
of  a  fresh  communication  to  the  members  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment. They  were  made  sensible  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
constituting  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  with  the  First  Consul  re- 
siding at  Paris,  and  who  would  have  to  select  individuals  to  fill 
700  or  800  offices,  when  he  was  necessarily  at  a  distance  both 
from  them  and  their  respective  localities;  the  difficulty  was  also 
dwelt  upon,  of  the  First  Consid  making  a  journey  from  Paris  to 
Milan;  on  the  contrary,  the  great  advantage  of  dividing  the 
distance;  of  assembling  all  the  Itahans  in  a  body  at  Lyons  ;  of 
the  First  Consul  repairing  thither ;  of  forming  there  a  sort  of 
great  Italian  diet,  where  the  new  Republic  would  be  consti- 
tuted, with  a  pomp  and  splendour  which  would  give  more 
solemnity  to  the  engagement  made  by  the  First  Consul  on 
its  creation,  to  maintain  and  to  defend  it.  This  idea  carried 
something  noble  in  it,  which  was  calculated  to  please  the 
imagination  of  the  Italians.  It  succeeded  just  like  the  ar- 
rangements concerted  beforehand,  and  was  immediately  adopted, 
A  scheme  was  already  prepared,  and  it  was  converted  into 
a  decree  by  the  provisional  government.  Deputations  were 
appointed,  the  members  of  which  were  chosen  from  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  the  great  landed  proprietors,  the  mer- 
cantile body,  the  universities,  the  tribunals,  and  the  national 
guards.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-two  persons  were  selected, 
amongst  whom  were  to  be  found  venerable  prelates,  greatly 
advanced  in  years,  some  of  whom  would  probably  sink  under 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  They  set  out  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  crossed  the  Alps  during  one  of  the  most  rigorous 
winters  that  had  been  experienced  for  a  long  time.  They  were 
all  anxious  to  be  present  at  this  proclamation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  by  the  hero  who  had  achieved  it. 
The  roads  of  the  Milanese,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the  Jura  were 
completely  obstructed  by  the  travellers.  The  First  Consul, 
whose  foresight  extended  to  every  thing,  had  given  orders  that 
these  representatives  of  Italian  nationality  should  want  for 
nothing  either  on  their  journey  or  at  Lyons,  as,  by  their  pre- 
sence, they  revived  the  recollection  of  his  earliest  and  brightest 
triumphs.     The  prefect  of  the  Rhone  had  made  immense  pre- 
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parations  for  their  reception,  and  fitted   up  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent halls  for  the  solemnities  which  were   to  take  place.     A 
portion  of  the   consular  guard  had   been  sent  to  Lyons.     The 
army  of  E^iypt,  formerly  the  army  of  Italy,  had  recently  landed 
on  its  return.     It  was  magnificently  clothed  in  a  short  time,  and 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  French  climate,  which  seemed  quite 
new  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  tanned  by  an  Egyptian   sun,  so 
much  so    as   to  be  transformed  in  appearance    into   complete 
Africans.      The  Lyonese  youth  had  been  collected,  and  formed 
into  a  body  of  cavalry,  with  the  arms  and  colours  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Lyons.     M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  M.  Chaptal,  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  had  preceded  the  First  Consul  on  his  journey,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  members  of  the  Consultum.  General 
Murat  and  M.  Petiet  had  hastened  from  Milan,  and  M.  Mares- 
calchi  from  Paris  to  the  general  place  of  rendezvous.  The  prefects 
and  authorities  of  the  twenty  departments  were  collected  at  Lyons. 
The  First  Consul   kept  them  waiting,  on  account  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Amiens,  the  negotiations  of  which  required  his  presence 
for  some  days  longer.     The   Italian   deputies  began   to  grow 
impatient.    With  a  view  of  occupying  their  attention,  they  were 
divided   into  five  sections,  one   for  each  province  of   the  new 
State,  and  the  scheme  of  the  new  Constitution  was  presented 
to    them.      They  suggested   a  variety    of    useful   observations 
which  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  instructed   to   listen  to,  to  deli- 
berate upon,  and  to  admit,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  project.     With  the  exception  of 
some  minute  details  which  were  modified,  the  new  Constitution 
met  with  general  approval.     It  was  suggested  also,  with  a  view 
of  pacilying  the  impatience  of  the  Cisalpine  deputies, to  draw  up 
a  list  of  candidates,  in  order  to  assist  the  First  Consul  in  the 
numerous  selections  which  he  had  to  make.     This  ransacking  of 
names  satisfactorily  filled  up  their  time. 

The  First  Consul  arrived  on  the  11th  of  January,  1802 
(21st  Nivose).  The  whole  population  of  the  country,  collected 
on  the  roads,  waited  anxiously  for  him  day  and  night.  They 
assembled  round  immense  fires,  and  ran  before  all  the  carriages 
coming  from  Paris,  crying  out — "  Vive  Bonaparte  !"  The  First 
Consul  at  length  made  his  appearance,  and  on  his  road  to 
Lyons  was  received  throughout  with  the  most  tumultuous  trans- 
ports of  enthusiasm.  He  arrived  there  in  the  evening,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  his  adopted  children,  with  his  aide-de- 
camp, and  was  received  by  his  ministers,  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  an  Italian  deputation,  the  staff"  of  Egypt,  and  the 
youth  of  Lyons  mounted  on  horseback.  The  city,  illuminated 
in  every  part,  appeared  as  brilliant  as  at  noon-day.  He  passed 
under  a  triumphal  arch,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  noble  em- 
blem of  consular  France—  a  sleeping  lion.  He  alighted  at  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe,  which  had  been  suitably  fitted  up  for  his  re- 
sidence. 
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The  following  day,  the  First  Consul  was  wholly  occupied  in 
receiving  the  departmental  deputations,  and,  after  these,  the 
Italian  ConsuUiim,  which  amounted  to  450  members,  actually 
present,  out  of  452 — an  instance  of  punctuality  almost  unprece- 
dented, if  the  number  of  persons,  the  season,  and  the  distance 
are  taken  into  consideration  ;  and,  moreover,  that  one  of  the 
absentees  was  the  respectable  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  had 
just  died  of  apoplexy  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  The 
Italians,  with  whom  the  First  Consul  conversed  in  their  own 
lanouao;e,  were  delighted  to  see  him  again,  and  to  find  united 
in  him  all  the  characteristics  of  both  the  French  and  the  Italians. 
The  succeeding  days  were  devoted  to  the  last  labours  of  the 
Cofisultum.  The  modifications  proposed  to  be  made  to  the 
Constitution  had  been  acceded  to  by  the  First  Consul ;  the  lists 
of  candidates  were  drawn  up.  The  plan  was  conceived  of 
forming  a  committee  of  thirty  members,  selected  from  the  entire 
Con&ultum,  which  was  to  discuss  with  the  First  Consul  the  long 
series  of  nominations  to  be  made.  This  business  occupied 
several  days,  during  which  the  First  Consul,  after  having 
employed  a  portion  of  the  day  in  seeing  and  entertaining  the 
Italians,  also  occupied  himself  in  the  affairs  of  France,  received 
the  prefects  and  the  departmental  deputations,  listened  to 
a  statement  of  their  wants  and  wishes,  and  thus  personally 
became  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  Republic.  The 
enthusiasm  increased  every  day,  and  it  was  at  the  height 
of  this  general  excitement,  whilst  the  French  and  the  Itahans 
were  in  intimate  communication  with  each  other,  that  the 
idea  was  suggested  of  nominating  the  First  Consul  President 
of  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  Messrs.  Marescalchi,  Petiet,  Murat, 
and  de  Talleyrand  had  interviews  every  day  with  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Thirty,  and  conferred  with  them  upon 
the  choice  of  a  president.  When  they  conceived  them  per- 
fectly at  a  loss,  and  divided  amongst  themselves  about  the 
selection,  a  mode  of  reheving  them  from  their  embarrassment 
was  cautiously  insinuated  into  their  minds,  by  the  suggestion 
of  conferring  upon  the  Italian  personage,  who  might  be  most 
preferred,  the  simple  dignity  of  vice-president,  and  of  covering 
his  insufficiency  by  the  glory  of  the  First  Consul,  who  might 
be  appointed  president.  This  simple  thought,  still  more  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  Cisalpine,  and  to  the  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs,  than  to  the  greatness  of  the  First  Consul, 
was  generally  approved,  nevertheless,  with  the  condition 
of  having  an  Italian  vice-president.  Citizen  Melzi  was  in- 
duced to  accept  the  vice-presidency,  under  the  First  Consul. 
Every  thing  being  arranged,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Thnty 
made  this  proposition  to  the  committee.  It  was  received  vvitti 
delight,  and  instantly  assumed  the  official  form  of  a  projet  of  a 
decree.  No  time  was  lost,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  projet 
was  presented  to  the  Consultum.     They  received  it  with  accla- 
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mationp,  and  proclaimed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  President  of 
the  Italian  Republic.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
two  names  of  Napoleon  and  Bonaparte  were  used  together. 
The  oeneral  was  to  add  to  the  title  of  First  Consul  of  the 
French  Republic  that  of  President  of  the  Italian  Republic.  A 
deputation  was  sent  to  him  to  express  their  wishes. 

\Vhilst  these  dehberations  were  going  on,  the  general  of  the 
armies  of  Italy  and  Egypt  inspected  his  old  soldiers  at  a  public 
review.  The  demi-brigades  of  the  army  of  Egypt,  which  there 
had  been  time  to  collect,  had  been  assembled  with  the  consular 
guard,  with  numerous  detachments  of  troops,  and  the  Lyonese 
militia.  On  that  day  the  fogs  of  winter  were  dispersed,  and,, 
under  a  brilliant  sun,  but  with  the  weather  intensely  cold,, 
general  Bonaparte  passed  along  the  lines  of  these  veterans, 
who  received  him  with  inconceivable  transports  of  joy.  The 
soldiers  of  Egypt  and  of  Italy,  delighted  to  find  this  child  of 
their  own  making  grown  so  great,  greeted  him  with  their  shouts^ 
and  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  they  had  not  ceased 
to  be  worthy  of  him,  although,  for  a  moment,  they  had  been 
coamianded  by  chiefs  unworthy  of  themselves.  He  called 
some  of  the  old  grenadiers  out  of  the  ranks,  talked  Vvitli  them^ 
about  the  battles  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  and  the 
wounds  they  had  received ;  he  recognised,  here  and  there, 
officers  whom  he  had  seen,  in  more  than  one  encounter,  shook 
hands  with  them  all,  and  filled  them  with  a  sort  of  intoxication, 
from  which  even  he  himself  could  not  escape,  at  the  sight 
of  so  many  brave  fellows,  who  had  contributed,  by  their 
devotion,  to  produce  the  wondrous  fortune  which  he  enjoyed^ 
and  which  France  enjoyed  with  him.  This  scene  took  place 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Place  Bellecour,  and  obliterated  the  sad 
recollection  connected  with  the  spot,  in  the  same  way  that 
glory  makes  us  forget  the  troubles  we  have  endured. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Hotel  de  Viile,  on  his  return  from 
this  review,  the  First  Consul  found  the  deputation  of  the 
Consiiltum,  received  their  address,  intimated  his  acceptance  of 
their  proposal,  and  that,  on  the  following  day,  he  would  give 
his  reply  to  this  new  mark  of  confidence  of  the  Italian  nation. 

On  the  next  day,  26th  of  January  (Gth  Pluviose),  he  repaired  to- 
the  spot  where  the  general  sittings  of  the  Consiiltum  had  been 
lield.  It  was  at  a  great  church  fitted  up  and  decorated  for  this 
]3urpose.  All  the  arrangements  were  similar  to  those  observed, 
both  in  France  and  in  England,  when  royalty  is  present  at  the 
sittings.  The  First  Consul,  surrounded  by  his  family,  by  the 
French  ministers,  by  a  great  number  of  generals  and  prefects,  was 
seated  upon  a  dais.  He  delivered  in  the  Italian  language,  which 
he  spoke  perfectly,  a  simple  and  concise  speech,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced liis  acceptance  of  the  dignity,  explained  his  views  re- 
specting the  government  and  prosperity  of  the  new  Republic, 
and  proclaimed  the  chief  selections  which  he  had  made  in  con- 
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formity  with  the  wishes  of  the  Coiisiiltmn.  His  words  were 
drowned  in  cries  of  "Vive  Bonaparte !  Vive  h  Premier  Consul 
de  la  Republique  JFrangaise !  Vive  le  President  de  la  Repnblirjne 
Italietme  .'"  The  Constitution  was  afterwards  read,  together  with 
the  list  of  all  the  citizens  who  were  to  aid  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 
A  long  continued  shout  of  applause  expressed  the  concord  which 
prevailed  between  the  Italians  and  the  hero  who  had  enfranchised 
them.  This  sitting  was  most  solemn  and  imposing;  it  opened 
in  a  suitably  dignified  manner  the  proceedings  of  the  new  Re- 
pubHc,  which,  henceforward,  was  to  be  designated  the  Italian 
Republic.  Upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  so  many  others,  only 
one  wish  could  be  expressed  respecting  general  Bonaparte;  that 
the  creative  genius  which  inspired  this  favourite  of  fortune  might 
ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  conservative  genius,  by  which 
alone  his  works  could  be  perpetuated. 

The  First  Consul  had  now  been  twenty  days  at  Lyons.  The 
government  of  France  required  his  presence  at  Paris,  as  he  had 
to  give  his  final  orders  for  the  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  in  course  of  negotiation  at  the  Congress  of 
Amiens.  During  this  time,  the  consul  Cambaceres  and  the 
Senate  were  labouring  to  get  rid  of  the  unruly  members,  who 
had  opposed  him  so  violently  at  a  moment  of  his  career  when 
he  had  least  of  all  deserved  it.  He  was  about  to  be  in  a  position 
to  resume  that  long  series  of  labours  which  constituted  the  hap- 
piness and  greatness  of  France.  He  was  accordingly  urgent  to 
return  to  Paris,  to  resume  his  accustomed  occupations,  to  ac- 
quire there,  probably,  as  a  reward  for  his  labours,  anew  glory, 
which  would  be  only  a  just  recompense  for  the  most  noble,  com- 
prehensive ambition  ever  embraced  by  the  conception  of  man. 

He  set  out  on  the  28th  of  January  (8th  Piuviose),  leaving  the 
Italians  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  hope,  and  also  the  Lyonese  de- 
lighted with  having  had  a  visit  of  some  days  from  the  extraordinary 
man,  whose  fame  was  spread  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
who  had  shown  so  marked  a  predilection  for  their  city.  He  had 
received  from  the  emperor  Alexander  an  answer  to  a  letter,  in 
which  he  solicited  some  advantages  for  the  trade  of  Lyons.  The 
substance  of  this  answer,  which  intimated  the  most  friendly 
dispositions  on  the  part  of  Russia,  was  published,  and  produced 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  On  his  departure,  the  First  Consul 
presented  the  three  mayors  of  the  city  of  Lyons  with  three  scarfs 
in  commemoration  of  this  glorious  visit.  The  inhabitants  of 
Bordeaux  had  sent  a  deputation  to  request  him  to  come  within 
their  walls.  He  made  them  a  promise  to  this  effect,  as  soon  as 
the  definitive  peace  should  afford  him  a  little  leisure.  He  came 
back  bv  way  of  St.  Etienne  and  Nevers,  and  reached  Paris  on 
the  31st  of  January*  (llth  Piuviose). 

*  We  subjoin  some  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  First  ConsiJ 
during  his  stay  at  Lyons. 
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To  the  Consuls  Cambaceifes  and  Lebrun. 
"  Lyons,  24tli  Nivose,  year  X.  (14th  of  January,  1802.) 

"  I  have  received,  Citizens  Consuls,  your  letter  of  the  21st.  The  weather  is 
excessively  cold  here,  and  I  pass  the  mornings,  from  noon  till  six  o'clock,  in 
receiving  the  prefects  and  the  notables  of  the  neighbouring  departments. 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  at  this  sort  of  conferences,  one  must  talk  a  great 
deal. 

"  This  evening  the  city  of  Lyons  gives  a  concert  and  ball.  I  am  going 
there  in  about  an  hour. 

"  The  labours  of  the  Consultum  are  in  progress. 

"  The  troops  of  the  army  of  the  East  are  now  arriving  in  great  strength  at 
Lyons ;  I  am  taking  steps  to  have  them  clothed,  I  hope  to  review  them  on 
the  28th. 

"  I  continue  to  be  extremely  pleased  with  every  thing  I  see,  both  with  the 
people  of  Lyons,  and  witli  those  of  the  south  of  France. 

"  The  negotiations  at  Amiens  appear  to  be  getting  on. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  manner  in  which  every  thing  proceeds  under 
your  direction. 

"  Joseph  writes  to  me  from  Amiens,  that  lord  Cornwallis  told  him  that  the 
British  cabinet  has  received  favourable  news  about  the  Frencli  army  at  St. 
Domingo,  and  that  a  spirit  of  dissension  had  manifested  itself  in  Toussaint's 
army." 

From  the  Same. 

"  Lyons,  26th  Nivose,  year  X.  (16th  of  January,  1802.) 

"  I  have  received,  Citizens  Consuls,  your  despatches  of  the  22nd  and  23rd 

Nivose The  Lyonese  have  given  us  a  most  magnificent /eVe.     Annexed 

you  will  find  the  details,  with  the  songs  sung  on  the  occasion. 

"  I  am  proceeding  very  slowly  in  my  operations,  as  I  pass  the  whole  of  my 
mornings  in  giving  audience  to  the  deputations  of  the  neighbouring  depart- 
ments. 

"  It  is  very  fine  to-day,  but  very  cold. 

"  The  improvement  in  the  happiness  of  the  Republic,  during  the  last  two 
years  is  obvious.  The  population  of  Lyons  has  increased  during  the  years 
VIIL  and  IX.  more  than  20,000  souls;  .nnd  all  the  manuflicturers  that  I 
have  seen  from  St.  Etienne,  Annonay,  &c.,  tell  me  that  their  works  are  in  a 
high  state  of  activity. 

"  All  minds  seem  to  be  full  of  energ}',  not  that  which  overturns  empires, 
but  that  which  re-establishes  them,  and  conduces  to  their  prosperity  and 
riches. 

"  I  shall,  in  a  few  days,  review  nearly  six  demi-brigadcs  of  the  army  of  the 
East." 

To  the  Consul  Cambaceres. 

"  Lyons,  28th  Nivose,  year  X.  (18th  of  January,  1802.) 
"I  have  just  received.   Citizen  Consul,  a  deputation   from  Bordeaux.     It 
has  presented  a  petition  to  me,  soliciting  me  to  visit  their  city,  which  1  have 
promised  to  do,  as  soon  as  their  relations  witli  the  West  Indies  and  the  Isle 
of  France  shall  be  in  full  activity. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  2.5th  communicates  to  me  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate.  I  beg  you  particularly  to  see  that  the  twenty  and  the  sixty  uinidy 
members  whom  we  have  in  the  constituted  authorities,  are  every  one  got  rid 
of.  The  wish  of  the  nation  i-:,  tliat  the  government  shall  not  be  obstructed 
in  its  endeavours  to  act  for  the  public  good,  and  that  the  head  of  Medusa 
shall  no  longer  sliow  itself,  either  in  our  tribiuies,  or  in  our  assemblies. 

"  Sieyl's'  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  completely  proves  that,  having 
contributed  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  several  constitutions  since '91,  he 
wants  now  to  try  his  hand  against  tlie  present.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that 
lie  caruiot  perceive  the  folly  of  it.  He  ought  to  burn  a  wax-candle  to  Our 
Lady,  for  having  got  out  of  the  scrape  so  fortunately,  and  in  so  unexpected  a 
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manner ;  but,  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  perceive  that  each  man  must  fulfil 
liis  destiny. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  taken  the  proper  measures  for  demo- 
lishing the  Chiitelet. 

"  It  the  minister  of  marine  should  stand  in  need  of  the  frigates  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  he  may  make  use  of  them.  Indeed,  it  will  be  as  well  to  despatch 
them  to  America  as  soon  as  possible.  Every  thing  can  be  arranged  after- 
wards with  the  king  of  Naples. 

"  The  cold  is  not  so  great  to-day. 

"  General  Jourdan,  who  has  arrived  to-day  from  Piedmont,  gives  me  a 
very  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  of  that  province. 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  Consuttum  are  in  an  advanced  state,  all  their 
organic  laws  are  being  digested. 

"  I  have  been  occupied  part  of  the  morning  in  a  conference  with  the 
prefects. 

"  I  recommend  you  to  see  the  minister  of  marine,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
provisions  for  St.  Domingo,  have  been  actually  sent  off." 

To  the  Consuls  Cambacerfes  and  Lebrun. 

"  Lyons,  30th  Nivose,  year  X.  (20th  of  January,  1802.) 
"  I  should  wish.  Citizens  Consuls,  the  minister  of  the  public  treasury  to 
send  citizen  Roger  to  the  16thmiHtary  division,  to  examine  into  the  accounts 
of  the  paymaster,  and  those  of  the  principal  receivers  of  the  departments 
composing  that  division. 

"  I  also  wish  the  minister  of  the  public  treasury  to  send  to  Rennes  some 
individual  like  citizen  Roger,  to  perform  the  same  duty  in  the  13th  military 
division. 

"  Despatch  also  the  councillors  of  State,  Thibaudeau  and  Fourcroy,  one  to 
the  13th  military  division,  and  the  other  to  the  16th,  to  inspect  these  divisions 
in  the  same  way  as  they  did  on  their  former  mission.  One  subject  of  com- 
plaint is,  that  the  minister  of  war  has  not  caused  the  compensation  money, 
in  lieu  of  forage  and  lodging,  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  X.  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  officers,  tliat  the  receivers  keep  the  money  a  long 
time,  and  that  the  paymasters  put  off  the  payment  to  as  late  a  period  as  they 
can.  The  paymasters  and  the  receivers  are  the  greatest  nuisances  in  the 
State." 

To  the  Same. 

"  Lyons,  30th  Nivose,  year  X.  (20th  of  January,  1802.) 

"  I  have  received,  Citizens  Consuls,  your  letter  of  the  26th  and  27th.  At 
Lyons,  as  at  Paris,  the  weather  has  become  considerably  milder. 

"  Yesterday,  I  visited  several  factories.  I  was  pleased  with  the  industry, 
and  with  the  severe  economy,  which,  I  thought  I  perceived  practised  through- 
out, by  the  manufacturers  in  the  employment  of  their  workmen. 

"  I  ought  to-day  to  have  held  my  grand  review,  but  I  have  postponed  it 
till  the  3th  Pluviose;  the  troops  of  the  army  of  the  East  had  not  yet  got  their 
new  clothes  ;  I  am  in  hopes  that  by  the  5th,  they  will  be  all  ready,  so  that 
they  will  present  a  fine  appearance. 

"  I  perceive,  with  much  pleasure,  the  decision  you  have  come  to  about  the 
Chatelet.  If  the  weather  should  become  severe,  I  do  not  think  the  steps 
you  have  taken,  of  allowing  4000  frs.  per  month  for  the  extraordinary  fac- 
tories, will  be  sufficient. 

"  Besides  the  100,000  frs.  which  the  minister  of  the  interior  grants  monthly 
to  the  Committees  of  Bienfaisance,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  add  a  further 
sum  of  25,000  frs.,  extraordinary,  for  the  distribution  of  wood,  and  if  the  cold 
weather  returns,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  in '89,  to  light  fires  in  the  churches 
and  other  great  buildings,  to  give  warmth  to  a  great  number  of  people. 

"  I  calculate  on  being  back  in  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  Decade.  I  beg  you 
to  consider  whether  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  insert  in  the  Moniteur,  the 
last  message  to  the  Senate,  and  to  add  two  lines  at  the  bottom,  to  state  that 
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the  Senate  having  appointed  a  commission,  -which  made  its  report  in  the 
sittin"  of  the ,  it  is  decided  upon  to  proceed  to  a  renewal  of  the  cham- 
ber, in  conformity  with  the  XXXVIIIth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  &c.  &c. 

"  Reports  from  various  quarters  lead  me  to  believe,  that  Caprara  requires, 
the  priests  to  sign  some  formula  or  profession  of  faith,  couched  nearly  in 
these  words : — 

"  '  We  rejoice,  moreover,  in  hereby  making  a  solemn  profession  of  filial 
respect,  of  complete  submission,  and  perfect  obedience  to,'  &c.  &c. 

"  This  information  lias  reached  me,  amongst  the  rest,  from  Maestricht.  I 
beg  you  to  confer  upon  the  subject  with  Portalis.  This  formula  appears  to 
me  quite  inconceivable." 

To  the  Same. 

"  Lyons,  2nd  Pluviose,  year  X.  (•2-2nd  January,  1802.) 
"  I  only  received  to-day.  Citizens  Consuls,  your  letter  of  the  29tli  Nivose, 
-which  reached  me  about 'three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.      The  thaw  and  the 
inundations  have  retarded  your  courier  some  hours. 

"  The  forage  department  is  entirely  disorganised  in  the  department  of  the 
Drome;  an  amount  of  10,000  francs  must  be  set  apart  out  of  the  ordon- 
nance  of  Pluviose,  until  this  branch  of  the  service  is  placed  upon  a  proper 
footing. 

"  The  civil  hospitals,  which  are  allowed  only  fourteen  sous  per  day  for  the 
sick  militarv,  complain  that  they  have  not  yet  received  any  thing  for  the  year 
X.  That  of  Valence  even,  besides  the  whole  year  X.,  claims  an  arrear  for  the 
month  of  Fructidor,  IX. 

"  The  order  issued  for  the  organisation  of  the  Piedmontese  troops,  which  I 
signed  more  than  a  month  ago,  has  not  yet  reached  Turin,  which  occasions 
so°me  degree  of  perplexity  amongst  those  troops.  Generally  speaking,  there  is- 
a  good  deal  of  backwardness,  and  any  thing  but  activity,  in  the  war  depart- 
ment :  this  is  the  general  opinion  amongst  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
that  department. 

"  It  is  indispensably  requisite  that  the  minister  of  war  should  send  a  good 
and  experienced  commissary  to  Turin. ... 

"  All  the  most  important'arrangements  of  the  ConsuUum  are  decided  upon. 
I  still  depend  upon  reaching  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  Decade. 

"  It  would  be  desirable,  for  the  Senate  to  name  a  dozen  prefects  either 
to  the  Tribunate  or  to  the  Legislative  Body.  The  prefect  of  Mont  Blanc 
should  be  amongst  them. 

"  I  should  wisli  you  to  insert  in  the  journals  some  articles  respecting  the 
roguery  of  Fouilloux,  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  foreign  gulls,  who  spread 
absurd  reports,  whicli  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  written  bulletin  of 
a  rogue  in  a  small  way,  who  was  in  want  of  a  dinner,  and  duped  them.  It 
-would  be  as  well  to  recur  to  this  subject  several  times." 

To  the  Same. 
"Lyons,  Cth  Pluviose, year  X.  (26th  January,  1802.) 
"  I  have  received.  Citizens  Consuls,  your  letter  of  the  2nd  Pluviose. 
"  I  liad  to-day  a  grand  review  on  the  Place  Bcllecour.     The  weather  was 
magnificent.     The  sun  shone  as  if  it  were  the  mouth  of  Floreal. 

"  Tiie  Comuhum  has  appointed  acommittee  of  thirty  individuals,  which  has 
made  a  report  to  the  effect  that,  considering  the  interior  and  exterior  circum- 
stances of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  it  was  indispensable  to  leave  me  to  perform 
the  duty  of  the  chief  magistracy,  until  circumstances  should  permit,  or  1  should 
deem  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  successor.  To-morrow  I  calculate  upon  pre- 
senting myself  to  tlie  assembled  Coimiltuvi.  The  constitution  will  be  rcad» 
with  the  list  of  the  appointments,  and  every  thing  will  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion.    I  shall  be  in  Paris  on  Dccadi." 

To  the  Same. 
"  Lyons,  6th  Pluviose,  year  X.  (26th  Januarj',  1802.) 
"  I  have  received,  Citizens  Consuls,  your  letter  of  the  3rd  Pluviose.     I 
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think  it  will  be  well  to  wait  till  the  peace  of  Amiens  is  signed,  before  we 
raise  the  state  of  siege  of  the  city  of  Brest. 

"  At  two  o'clock  I  went  to  the  hall  of  the  sittings  of  the  extraordinary 
Consulhim ;  I  delivered  a  short  speech  in  Italian,  of  which  you  will  find  en- 
closed a  French  translation.  The  Constitution  was  read,  the  first  organic  law, 
and  one  relating  to  the  clergy.     The  different  nominations  were  published. 

"  I  will  send  you  to-morrow  a  minute  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
sulhim, in  which  will  be  found  a  copy  of  the  Constitution.  The  two  minis- 
ters, four  councillors  of  State,  twenty  prefects,  with  the  general  and  superior 
officers  accompanied  me.  This  sitting  exhibited  both  majesty  and  unani- 
mity, and  1  hope  that  the  Congress  of  Lyons  will  produce  all  the  results 
which  I  anticipated  from  it. 

"  I  think  it  is  useless,  unless  false  reports  are  circulated  about  the  Con- 
gress of  Lyons,  to  publish  any  thing  before  the  arrival  of  the  courier  whom 
I  shall  send  you  to-morrow.  Only  in  case  of  its  being  rumoured  that  the 
ConsuHum  has  nominated  me  president,  you  can  print  the  iwo  papers  en- 
closed, which  will  make  known  the  exact  turn  that  matters  have  taken. 

"  I  shall  be  occupied  all  day  to-morrow  in  bringing  the  whole  business  to  a 
close,  and  I  shall  start  at  night.     On  Uecadi,  I  shall  be  in  Paris. ..." 
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Arrival  of  the  First  Consul  in  Paris — Scrutiny  of  the  Senate,  which  excludes 
sixty  Members  of  the  Legislative  Body  and  twenty  Members  of  the  Tri- 
bunate— The  excluded  Members  succeeded  by  Men  devoted  to  the  Govern- 
ment— End  of  the  Congress  of  Amiens— Some  Difficulties  arise  at  the  last 
Moment  of  the  Negotiation,  in  consequence  of  Jealousies  excited  in  Eng- 
land— The  First  Consul  surmounts  these  Difficulties  by  iiis  Moderation  and 
his  Firmness — The  Definitive  Peace  signed  2oth  of  March,  1802 — Although 
the  first  Enthusiasm  for  Peace  has  subsided  in  France  and  in  England, 
they  welcome,  with  renewed  Joy,  the  Hope  of  a  sincere  and  durable  Recon- 
ciliation— Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Year  X.,  destined  to  convert  into 
Law,  the  Concordat,  tile  Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  diiferent  Projects  of  high 

'  importance  —  The  Law  for  regulating  Religious  Matters  added  to  the 
Concordat,  under  the  Title  of  Organic  Articles — Presentation  of  this  Law 
and  of  the  Concordat  to  the  new  Legislative  Body  and  Tribunate — Cold- 
ness with  which  these  two  Projects  are  received,  even  after  tlie  Exclusion 
of  the  Oppositionists — They  are  adopted — The  First  Cons>il  fixes  on 
Easter  Sunday  for  the  Publication  of  the  Concordat,  and  for  the  first 
Ceremony  of  the  Re-established  Religion  —  Organisation  of  the  New 
Clergy — Part  assigned  to  the  Constitutionalists  in  the  Nomination  of 
Bishops—  Cardinal  Caprara  refuses,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See,  to  in- 
stitute the  Constitutionalists — Firmness  of  the  First  Consul,  and  sub- 
mission of  Cardinal  Caprara — Official  Reception  of  the  Cardinal  as  Legate 
a  latere — Consecration  of  the  four  principal  Bishops  at  Notre  Dame  on 
Palm  Sunday — Curiosity  and  Emotion  of  the  Public — The  very  Eve  of 
Easter  Day,  and  of  the  solemn  Te  Deum  which  was  to  be  chanted  at 
Notre  Dame,  Cardinal  Caprara  wishes  to  impose  on  the  Constitutionalists 
a  humiliating  Recantation  of  their  Past  Conduct — New  Resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  First  Consul — Cardinal  Caprara  does  not  yield  until  the  Night 
before  Easter  Day — Repugnance  of  the  Generals  to  repair  to  Notre  Dame 
— The  First  Consul  obliges  them  to  it — Solemn  Te  Deum  and  Official 
Restoration  of  Religion — Adherence  of  the  Public,  and  Joy  of  the  First 
Consul  on  seeing  the  Success  of  his  Effiarts — Publication  of  the  G'cnie  du 
Christiaiiisvie — Project  of  a  General  Amnesty  with  regard  to  the  Emigrants 
— This  Measure,  having  been  discussed  in  the  Council  of  State,  becomes 
the  Object  of  a  Senatus  Consultum  — Views  of  the  First  Consul  on  the 
Organisation  of  Society  in  France — His  Opinions  on  Social  Distinctions, 
and  on  the  Education  of  Youth — Two  Projects  of  Law  of  High  Import- 
ance, on  the  Institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  on  Public  Instruction 
— Discussion  of  these  two  Projects  in  a  full  Council  of  State — Character 
of  the  Discussions  of  that  Great  Body — Language  of  the  First  Consul — 
Presentation  of  the  two  Projects  to  the  Legislative  Body  and  to  the  Tri- 
bunate—Adoption, by  a  great  Majorit}',  of  tlie  Project  of  Law  relative  to 
PubHc  Instruction — A  large  Minority  pronounces  against  the  Project 
relative  '.to  the  Legion  of  Honour— The  Treaty  of  Amiens  presented  last, 
as  the  Crowning  Work  of  the  First  Consul — Reception  given  to  this 
Treaty — It  affords  occasion  for  saying  that  a  National  Recompense 
ought  to  be  conferred  on  the  Author  of  all  the  Benefits  enjoyed  by  France 
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— ^The  Partisans  and  Brothers  of  Bonaparte  contemplate  the  Re-estabhsh- 
ment  of  Monarchy — This  Idea  appears  premature — The  Idea  of  conferring 
the  Consulate  for  Life  prevails  generally — The  Consul  Cambaceres  offers 
his  Intervention  with  the  Senate — Dissimulation  of  the  First  Consul,  who 
■will  not  avow  what  he  is  desirous  of — Embarrassment  of  Consul  Cam- 
baceres —  His  Efforts  to  induce  the  Senate  to  confer  the  Consulate 
on  General  Bonaparte  for  the  rest  of  his  Life — The  Secret  Enemies 
of  the  General  profit  by  his  Silence  to  persuade  the  Senate  that  a  Pro- 
longation of  the  Consulate  for  Ten  Years  should  suffice — Vote  of  the 
Senate  on  this  Construction — Displeasure  of  the  First  Consul — He  thinks 
of  refusing — His  Colleague,  Cambaceres,  hinders  him  from  doing  so,  and 
proposes,  as  an  Expedient,  to  appeal  to  the  National  Sovereignty,  and  to 
put  the  question  to  France,  to  know  if  General  Bonaparte  shall  be  Consul 
for  Life — The  Council  of  State  charged  to  draw  up  the  Question — Open- 
ing of  Registries  to  secure  Votes  in  the  Mayoralty  Offices,  the  Tribunals, 
and  the  Offices  of  Notaries  Public — Eagerness  of  all  the  Citizens  to  tender 
their  Affirmative  Votes — Change  wrought  in  the  Constitution  of  M.  Siey^s 
—The  First  Consul  receives  the  Consulate  for  Life,  with  the  power  of 
appointing  a  Successor — The  Senate  is  invested  with  the  Constituent 
Power — The  Lists  of  Notability  abolished,  and  replaced  by  electoral 
Colleges  for  Life— The  Tribunate  reduced  to  be  only  a  Section  of  the 
Council  of  State— The  new  Constitution  becomes  completely  Monarchical 
— Civil  List  of  the  First  Consul — He  is  proclaimed  solemnly  by  the 
Senate  —  General  Satisfaction  at  having  founded,  at  last,  a  strong  and 
durable  Power — The  First  Consul  takes  the  Name  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte—His Moral  Power  is  at  its  Culminating  Point — Resume  of  this 
Period  of  Three  Years. 
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THE   CONSULATE   FOR  LIFE. 

The  journey  of  the  First  Consul  to  Lyons  had  had  for  its 
object  the  constitution  of  the  Itahan  RepubHc,  and  to  secure  to 
himself  the  government  of  it,  for  the  advantage  of  Italy  and 
of  France.  His  object  was,  also,  to  embarrass  the  opposition, 
and  to  bring  it  into  discredit  by  leaving  it  idle,  by  proving  that 
good  was  impossible  to  be  expected  while  hampered  by  it;  in 
fine,  to  give  time  to  the  consul  Cambaceres  to  exclude  from  the 
Legislative  Body  and  from  the  Tribunate  the  most  restless  and 
most  troublesome  members. 

Every  wish  was  reahsed.  The  Italian  Republic,  constituted 
with  eclat,  found  itself  bound  to  the  policy  of  France  without 
losing  its  own  integrity.  The  oppositionists  in  the  Tribunate, 
and  in  the  Legislative  Body,  struck  by  the  message  which 
withdrew  the  Civil  Code,  being  left  in  Paris  without  a  single 
project  of  law  to  discuss,  knew  not  how  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  dilemma.  Everywhere  it  was  laid  to  their  charge 
that  they  interrupted  the  best  efforts  of  government :  every- 
where they  were  blamed  for  a  petty  and  unreasonable  imitation 
of  the  agitators  of  former  days.  So  situated,  M.  Cambaceres 
dealt  them  the  last  blow  by  the  ingenious  plan  that  he  had 
conceived.  He  sent  for  the  able  lawyer,  Tronchet,  who  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  his  influence,  and  in  which 
body  he  enjoyed  the  twofold  influence  of  learning  and  character. 
He  communicated  his  plan,  and  obtained  his  approval  of  it. 
We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  book  what  that  plan  was;  we  have 
seen  that  it  consisted  in  the  interpretation  of  Article  XXXVIII. 
of  the  Constitution,  which  fixed  for  the  year  X.  the  going  out  of 
a  first  fifth  of  the  Tribunate  and  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  the 
giving  to  the  Senate  the  power  of  designating  that  fifth.  There 
were  many  reasons  for  and  against  this  mode  of  interpretation  of 
Article  XXXVIII. :  the  best  of  all  was  the  necessity  of  affording 
to  the  executive  power  the  faculty  of  dissolution,  which  had  not 
been  made  one  of  its  attributes  by  the  Constitution.  M.  Tronchet, 
a  wise  man,  a  good  citizen,  admiring,  and  at  the  same  time 
fearing  the  First  Consul,  but  judging  him  indispensable,  and 
foreseeing  with  M.  Cambaceres  that  if  he  were  not  delivered 
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from  the  importunate  opposition  of  the  Tribunate,  he  would  have 
recourse  to  violent  measures,  even  from  solicitude  to  effect  the 
good  which  they  prevented  him  from  doing,  M.Tronchet  entered 
into  the  views  of  the  government,  and  undertook  to  prepare  the 
Senate  for  the  adoption  of  the  projected  measures.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  it  without  difficulty,  for  the  Senate  felt  that  it  had 
been  rendered  an  accomplice  and  a  dupe  of  the  ill  humour  of 
the  oppositionists.  That  body  had  already  receded  with  great 
haste  and  little  dignity  in  the  affair  of  the  elections.  Swayed  by 
that  love  of  repose  and  of  power  which  had  taken  possession 
of  every  body,  it  consented  to  remove  the  oppositionists  whose 
projects  it  had  at  first  seconded.  The  plan  having  been  favour- 
ably received  by  the  principal  personages  of  the  body,  Lacepede, 
La  Place,  Jacqueminot,  and  others,  they  proceeded  without 
delay  to  its  execution  by  a  message  dated  January  7,  1802 
(17th  Niv6se,  year  X.). 

"Senators,"  said  the  message,  "Article  XXXVIII.  of  the 
Constitution  ordains  that  the  renewal  of  the  first  fifth  of  the 
Legislative  Body  and  of  the  Tribunate  should  take  place  within 
the  year  X.,  and  we  are  close  on  the  fourth  month  of  that 
year.  The  Consuls  have  thouo-ht  it  their  duty  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  circumstance.  Your  wisdom  will  find  in  it  the 
necessity  of  taking  into  consideration  without  delay  the  ope- 
rations which  must  precede  this  renewal." 

This  message,  the  intention  of  which  it  was  easy  to  guess, 
struck  with  surprise  the  oppositionists  of  both  legislative 
assemblies,  and  naturally  excited  in  them  the  most  vehement 
irritation.  From  thoughtlessness,  from  impulse,  they  had  run 
headlong  in  that  career  of  opposition,  without  foreseeing  the 
issue  of  it,  and  they  were  strangely  surprised  by  the  blow  which 
threatened  them,  a  blow,  which  would  have  been  more  severe, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  M.  Cambaceres.  They  assembled 
to  draw  up  a  memorial  and  present  it  to  the  Senate.  M.  Cam- 
baceres, who  was  personally  acquainted  with  almost  all  of 
them,  addressed  himself  to  the  least  compromised.  He  repre- 
sented to  them  that,  in  further  signalising  themselves  by 
their  resistance,  they  would  draw  upon  them,  individually,  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  exclu- 
sion with  which  that  body  was  about  to  be  invested.  This 
observation  quieted  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  they 
awaited  in  silence  the  decision  of  that  supreme  authority.  In 
the  sittings  of  the  15th  and  18th  of  January  (25th  and  28th 
Nivose),  the  Senate  resolved  the  question  arising  out  of  the 
message  of  the  Consuls.  By  a  very  great  majority,  it  decided 
that  the  renewal  of  the  first  fifth,  in  the  two  legislative  assem- 
blies, should  take  place  immediately,  and  that  the  designation 
of  that  fifth  should  be  made  by  ballot  and  not  by  lot.  But  a 
modification  of  form  was  adopterl,  and  instead  of  ballotting  for 
those  who  were  to  go  out,  it  was  decided  that  the  ballot  should 
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designate  those  who  were  to  stay  in.  Hence  the  measure  had 
the  appearance  of  a  preference,  in  place  of  having  that  of  an 
exclusion.  By  means  of  this  slight  softening  down  of  form, 
they  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  designation  of  the  240 
members  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  of  the  eighty  members 
of  the  Tribunate,  destined  to  continue  in  the  legislature.  The 
senators,  most  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment were  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  the  members  to  be  saved 
from  exclusion,  and  at  the  close  of  January  (the  end  of  Nivose  and 
commencement  of  Pluviose),  the  ballots  of  the  Senate,  followed 
up  without  interraissioUj  effected  the  separation  of  the  partisans 
from  the  opposers  of  government.  Sixty  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Body,  who  had  shown  most  resistance  to  the  projects  of 
the  First  Consul,  particularly  to  the  project  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  religion,  and  twenty  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Tribunate,  were  struck  off  by  exclusion,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  day,  by  elimination.  The  leading  men  amongst  the  twenty, 
were  Messrs.  Chenier,  Ginguene,  Chazal,  Bailleul,  Courtois, 
Ganilh,  Daunou,  and  Benjamin  Constant.  The  remainder,  less 
known,  men  of  letters  or  of  business,  former  conventionalists, 
former  priests,  had  no  other  claim  to  admission  into  the  Tribu- 
nate than  the  friendship  of  M.  Sieyes  and  his  party;  the  same 
claim  was  the  cause  of  their  exclusion. 

Such  was  the  end,  not  of  the  Tribunate,  which  continued  in 
existence  some  time  longer,  but  of  the  momentary  importance 
Avhich  this  body  had  acquired.  It  might  have  been  desirable  that 
the  First  Consul,  so  full  of  glory,  so  indemnified  by  the  universal 
adherence  of  France  for  an  unseemly  opposition,  could  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  bear  with  a  few  impotent  detractors. 
This  resignation  would  have  been  more  worthy,  and  also  less 
hurtful  to  the  species  of  liberty  which  he  would  have  been 
able  to  leave  us  at  the  time,  in  order  to  prepare  for  us  at  a 
later  period  a  genuine  liberty.  But  in  this  world  wisdom  is 
more  rare  than  ability,  more  rare  even  than  genius;  for,  wisdom 
implies  a  victory  over  one's  own  passions,  a  victory  of  which  great 
men  are  not  more  capable  than  little  men.  The  First  Consul, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  wanted  wisdom  on  this  occasion,  and 
one  single  excuse  can  alone  be  made  in  his  favour;  it  is,  that 
such  an  opposition,  emboldened  by  his  patience,  would  have  be- 
come, perhaps,  more  than  inconvenient,  ay,  dangerous,  and 
even  insurmountable,  if  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Body 
and  of  the  Senate  had  at  last  taken  part  in  it,  which  was  pos- 
sible. This  excuse  has  some  foundation,  and  it  proves  that  there 
are  times  in  which  dictatorship  is  necessary,  even  in  countries 
which  are  free,  or  are  destined  to  be  free. 

As  to  this  opposition  of  the  Tribunate,  it  has  not  merited  the 
eulogies  which  have  so  often  been  awarded  to  it.  Liconsistent 
and  shuffling,  it  resisted  the  Civil  Code,  the  re-establishment  of 
religion,  in  fine,  the  best  acts  of  the  First  Consul,  and  looked  on, 
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in  silence,  at  tlie  proscription  of  the  unfortunate  revolutionists, 
who  had  been  unjustly  transported  on  account  of  that  infernal 
machine,  of  which  they  were  not  the  originators.  The  tribunes 
had  held  their  tongues  at  that  time,  because  the  terrible  ex- 
plosion of  the  3rd  Nivose  had  stunned  them  with  terror,  and 
they  dared  not  defend  the  principles  of  justice,  in  the  persons 
of  men  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  stained  with  blood. 
The  courage  which  they  lacked  for  blaming  a  flagrant  illegality, 
they  sadly  found  for  impeding  excellent  measures!  If,  how- 
ever, a  sincere  sentiment  of  liberty  inspired  many  among  them, 
in  others  there  could  be  seen  that  vexatious  spirit  of  envy, 
which  animated  the  Tribunate  against  the  Council  of  State,  the 
men  reduced  to  do-nothings  against  those  who  had  the  power  to 
do  every  thing.  They  committed,  then,  serious  faults,  and  un- 
happily provoked  not  less  serious  ones  on  the  part  of  the  First 
Consul :  deplorable  concatenation,  which  history  so  often  ob- 
serves in  our  agitated  world,  the  passions  of  which  are  invariably 
the  moving  principle. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  successors  for  the  excluded  fifth  in 
the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate.  The  majority,  who  had 
pronounced  the  exclusion,  pronounced  the  new  admissions,  and 
did  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  for  the  consular  govern- 
ment. They  made  use,  for  the  new  elections,  of  the  lists  of 
notability  invented  by  M.  Sieyes  as  a  principal  basis  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Council  of  State 
to  find  out  a  suitable  manner  of  forming  these  lists,  not  one  of 
the  systems  devised  had  remedied  the  inconvenience  of  the 
principle.  The  lists  were  slow  and  difficult  of  formation,  be- 
cause the  citizens  were  not  zealous  about  tliem,  for  they  saw  in 
this  vast  presentation  of  candidates,  no  direct  and  immediate 
means  of  influencing  the  composition  of  the  chief  authorities. 
They  were  in  reaUty  only  a  iiiethod  of  saving  appearances,  and 
of  dissembling  the  necessity,  at  the  time  inevitable,  of  the 
composition  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  State  by  themselves; 
for  every  election  turned  out  badly,  that  is  to  say,  went  to  ex- 
tremes. There  had  been  the  greatest  difficulty  in  completing 
these  lists,  and,  out  of  102  departments  then  existing,  two  of 
Avhich,  those  of  Corsica,  were  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  four, 
those  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  not  organised,  and  eighty- 
three  only  had  sent  in  their  lists.  It  was  agreed  that  tlie 
selections  should  be  made  from  the  lists  sent  in,  witli  a  re- 
servation of  indemnity,  by  after-selections,  to  the  departments 
which  had  not  yet  executed  the  law. 

There  were  called  to  the  Legislative  Body  a  large  number  of 
those  great  proprietors,  whom  the  new  security  which  they  were 
enabled  to  enjoy  induced  to  abandon  the  retirement  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  sought  to  live.  There  were  also  called  to  it 
some  prefects,  some  magistrates,  who,  for  three  years  past,  had 
been  in  training  to  the  practice  of  business  affairs  under  the 
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direction  of  the  consular  government.  Amongst  the  personages 
introduced  to  the  Tribunate  was  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  had 
returned  from  Spain,  after  an  embassy  more  agitated  than  useful ; 
and  who  affected  to  desire  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  life  employed 
in  serving  his  brother  in  one  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  State. 
Along  with  him  had  been  introduced  Carnot,  who  had  lately  been 
in  the  ministry  of  war,  where  he  had  not  succeeded  in  pleasing 
the  First  Consul.  Carnot  was  not  more  favourable  to  the 
consular  government  than  the  recently  excluded  tribunes ;  but 
he  was  a  grave  personage,  universally  respected,  whose  opposi- 
tion would  not  be  very  active,  and  whom  the  Revolution  could 
not  have  laid  aside  without  hateful  ingratitude.  This  nomination 
was,  in  other  words,  a  last  homage  to  liberty.  Next  to  these 
two  names,  the  most  notable  was  that  of  M.  Daru,  an  able  and 
upright  administrator,  a  man  of  a  discreet  and  cultivated  under- 
standing. 

Wliilst  these  operations  were  in  progress,  the  First  Consul 
had  returned  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  days. 
He  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  January  (11th  Plu- 
viose).  In  every  quarter  there  was  submission,  and  that  singular 
movement  of  resistance,  which  was  seen  not  long  before  in 
both  legislative  assemblies,  was  now  completely  appeased.  The 
new  authority  with  which  the  First  Consul  had  been  invested, 
had  itself  acted  on  the  public  mind.  Assuredly  it  was  not 
much  for  the  power  of  the  First  Consul  to  have  the  Italian  Re- 
public added  to  that  French  Republic  which  had  conquered 
and  disarmed  the  world  ;  but  that  example  of  deference  given  to 
the  genius  of  general  Bonaparte  by  an  allied  people  had  pro- 
duced a  great  effect.  The  bodies  of  the  State  all  came  eagerly 
to  offer  him  their  congratulations,  and  to  address  to  him  speeches 
in  which,  along  with  the  loftiness  of  language  that  he  ordinarily 
inspired,  was  to  be  found  a  marked  tone  of  respect.  It  seemed 
as  if  one  saw  already,  on  that  domineering  brow,  the  double 
crown  of  France  and  of  Italy. 

He  had  all  power  now,  both  for  the  organisation  of  France, 
which  was  his  first  object,  and  for  his  personal  aggrandizement, 
which  was  his  second.  He  had  no  longer  to  apprehend  that  the 
Codes  which  he  had  caused  to  be  drawn  up,  and  which  he 
caused  to  be  aoain  revised,  nor  that  the  arrangements  concluded 
with  the  Pope  for  the  restoration  of  the  altars,  would  be  thwarted 
by  the  ill  will  or  the  prejudices  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  State. 
These  were  not  the  only  projects  that  he  contemplated.  For 
some  months,  he  had  been  preparing  a  vast  system  of  public 
instruction,  to  mould  the  youth  of  France  to  the  system  which 
had  sprung  from  the  Revolution.  He  was  projecting  a  plan  of 
national  rewards,  which,  under  a  military  form,  suitable  to  the 
time  and  to  the  warlike  imagination  of  the  French,  might  also 
serve  to  remunerate  great  civil  actions  as  well  as  great  military 
actions ;  this  was  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a  noble   institution, 
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long  meditated  in  private,  and  certainly  not  the  least  difficult  of 
the  works  which  the  First  Consul  wished  to  render  agreeable  to 
Republican  France.  He  wished  also  to  close  one  of  the  deepest 
wounds  of  the  Revolution — emigration.  Many  Frenchmen 
were  still  living  in  foreign  countries,  nursing  the  bad  feelings 
which  exile  imparts,  deprived  of  their  families,  their  fortune, 
and  their  country.  With  the  project  of  effacing  the  traces  of 
our  deep  discords,  and  of  preserving  all  the  good  that  attended 
the  Revolution,  of  separating  from  it  all  the  evil  mixed  up  with 
it,  emigration  was  one  of  its  results  which  could  not  be  allowed 
to  subsist.  But,  on  account  of  those  who  had  acquired  national 
property,  persons  ever  susceptible  and  distrustful,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  acts,  and  one  which  required  most  courage.  Yet 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  such  an  act  was  likely  to  become 
possible.  In  fine,  if,  as  it  was  said  on  all  sides  at  that  period, 
it  was  requisite  to  consolidate  power  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  had  exercised  it  in  a  manner  so  admirable :  if  it  were 
requisite  to  give  his  authority  a  new,  a  more  elevated,  a  more 
lasting  character  than  that  of  a  temporary  magistracy  of  ten 
years,  three  of  which  had  already  passed  away,  the  moment  had 
already  arrived  ;  for  public  prosperity,  the  fruit  of  order,  victory, 
and  peace,  was  at  its  height;  it  was  felt  at  that  instant,  with  a 
fervency  which  time  might  damp,  but  could  not  increase. 

Meanwhile,  these  projects  for  the  public  weal  and  for  personal 
aggrandizement,  which  he  fostered  together,  needed,  for  their 
accomplishment,  one  last  act,  namely,  the  definitive  conclusion 
of  the  maritime  peace,  which  was  negotiating  at  the  Congress 
of  Amiens.  The  preliminaries  of  London  had  laid  down  the 
basis  of  this  peace  ;  but,  as  long  as  these  preliminaries  were  not 
converted  into  a  definitive  treaty,  the  alarmists,  interested  in 
disturbing  public  repose,  did  not  fail  to  say  every  week  that  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off,  and  that  the  country  would  soon 
be  replunged  into  a  maritime  war,  and  by  a  maritime  war 
into  a  continental  war.  Wherefore,  mimediately  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  the  First  Consul  imparted  new  activity  to  the 
negotiations  at  Amiens.  "  Sign,^'  he  wrote  day  after  day  to 
Joseph,  "  for,  after  the  preliminaries,  there  is  no  other  serious 
question  to  discuss.^^  This  was  true.  The  preliminaries  of 
London  had  resolved  the  only  important  questions,  in  stipu- 
lating the  restitution  of  all  the  maritime  conquests  of  the 
English,  excepting  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  which  the  Dutch  and 
Spaniards  were  to  sacrifice.  The  English  had,  to  be  sure,  de- 
manded of  the  Congress  of  Amiens  the  little  island  of  Tobago; 
but  the  First  Consul  had  firmly  resisted  this,  and  they  had 
renounced  it.  Hence,  there  was  no  other  controversy,  but 
relative  to  points  altogether  accessory,  such  as  the  support  of 
prisoners,  and  the  form  of  government  to  be  given  to  Malta. 

We  have,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  explained   the  difficulty 
with  regard  to  prisoners.     It  was  a  mere  question  of  money. 
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always  easy  to  be  resolved.  The  form  of  government  to  be 
given  to  Malta  presented  a  more  real  difficulty,  for  a  reciprocal 
distrust  complicated  the  views  of  the  two  powers.  The  First  Con- 
sul, by  a  singular  presentiment,  wished  to  demolish  the  forti- 
fications of  the  island,  to  reduce  it  to  a  rock,  and  to  make  of  it 
a  neutral  lazaretto,  open  to  ail  nations.  The  English,  who 
looked  on  Malta  as  a  stepping-stone  by  which  to  reach 
Egypt,  said  that  the  rock  of  itself  was  too  important  to  leave  it 
always  accessible  to  the  French,  who,  from  Italy  might  pass 
into  Sicily,  from  Sicily  into  Malta.  They  proposed  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Order  on  its  ancient  basis,  with  the  creation  of 
an  English  tongue  and  a  Maltese  tongue,  the  latter  composed 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  were  devoted  to  them. 
The  First  Consul  had  not  admitted  these  conditions ;  for,  in  the 
state  of  manners  in  France,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  creating 
a  French  tongue  numerous  enough  to  counterbalance  the  crea- 
tion of  an  English  tongue.  Finally,  this  point  was  settled.  The 
Order  was  to  be  re-established  without  there  being  any  new 
tongue.  A  different  Grand  Master  was  to  be  named,  for  M.  de 
Hompesch,  who,  in  1798,  had  delivered  up  Malta  to  general 
Bonaparte,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Awaiting  the  re-organis- 
ation of  the  Order,  it  was  decided  that  the  king  of  Naples  should 
be  asked  to  furnish  a  Neapolitan  garrison  of  2000  men,  who 
■were  to  be  stationed  in  the  island  on  its  evacuation  by  the 
English.  By  way  of  additional  precaution,  it  was  desired  that 
some  great  power  should  guarantee  this  arrangement,  to  preserve 
Malta  from  any  attacks  like  those  which,  for  the  last  five  years, 
had  made  it  fall  at  one  time  under  the  power  of  the  French,  at 
another  under  that  of  the  English.  There  were  thoughts  of  making 
application  to  Russia  to  furnish  that  guarantee,  grounding  it  on 
the  kindness  which  that  power  had  shown  for  the  Order  under 
Paul  I.  All  these  points  were  settled  at  the  time  of  the  depar- 
ture of  the  First  Consul  for  Lyons.  The  fisheries,  re-established 
on  their  former  footing;  the  territorial  indemnity  promised  in 
Germany  to  the  house  of  Orange,  for  the  loss  of  the  stadtholder- 
ship ;  the  peace  and  integrity  of  territory  secured,  whether  to 
Portugal  or  Turkey,  presented  only  resolved  questions.  How- 
ever, since  the  return  of  the  First  Consul  to  Paris,  the  negotia- 
tion appeared  languid,  and  lord  Cornvvallis  seemed  to  retreat  in 
disquietude,  as  the  French  negotiator  advanced  with  new  steps 
towards  him.  Lord  Cornwallis  could  not  be  suspected,  good  and 
estimable  soldier  as  he  was,  who  wished  only  for  an  amicable 
termination  of  the  difficulties  of  the  negotiation,  and  to  add  to 
his  military  services  the  performance  of  a  great  civil  service,  that 
of  giving  peace  to  his  native  land.  But  his  instructions  had 
suddenly  become  more  rigorous,  and  the  pain  that  he  felt  on  this 
account  was  plainly  depicted  in  his  face.  His  cabinet  had  en- 
joined him,  in  fact,  to  be  more  particular,  more  vigilant  in  the 
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wording  of  the  treaty,  and  had  imposed  on  him  conditions  of  de- 
tail, which  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  reconcile  with  the  haughty 
and  distrustful  humour  of  the  First  Consul.  This  brave  officer, 
who  had  hoped  to  crown  his  career  by  a  memorable  act,  had 
reason  to  fear  tliat  he  should  see  his  old  renown  tarnished  by 
the  pait  he  was  about  to  be  compelled  to  play,  in  a  negotiation 
shamefully  broken  off.  In  his  vexation  he  unbosomed  himself 
freely  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  joined  with  him  in  making  sin- 
cere efforts  to  overcome  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
of  peace. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  motive  could  have  destroyed  all  at 
once,  or,  at  least,  cooled,  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the 
cabinet  over  which  Mr.  Addington  presided  ?  That  motive 
is  easy  to  be  understood.  The  administration  had  taken 
a  different  tack,  no  uncommon  thino  in  free  countries.  The 
preliminaries  had  been  signed  six  months,  and,  in  this 
intermediate  state,  which,  excepting  the  absence  of  can- 
nonading, was  very  like  war,  few  benefits  had  been  con- 
ferred by  the  peace.  The  leading  merchants,  who,  in 
England,  were  the  class  most  interested  in  the  resumption 
of  hostilities,  because  war  afforded  them  a  universal  mono- 
poly, had  hoped  to  indemnify  themselves  for  what  they  were 
losing,  by  making  numerous  shipments  to  the  ports  of 
France.  There,  they  found  prohibitory  regulations  which  had 
originated  during  a  violent  contest,  and  which  there  had  not 
been  time  to  soften  down.  The  people,  who  were  hoping 
for  a  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions,  had  not  hitherto  seen 
their  hopes  realised;  for  a  definitive  treaty  was  necessary 
to  overcome  the  speculators,  who  kept  the  prices  of  corn 
still  very  high.  Finally,  the  great  landed  proprietors,  who 
wished  for  a  reduction  of  all  imposts,  and  the  middle  classes, 
who  were  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  income-tax,  had 
not  yet  reaped  any  of  the  fruits  promised  by  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  world.  A  little  disenchantment  had  then  suc- 
ceeded that  unparalleled  infatuation  for  peace,  which,  six 
months  previously,  had  suddenly  seized  on  the  English 
people  —  a  people  just  as  subject  to  infatuation  as  the 
French.  But,  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  scenes  at  Lyons 
had  acted  on  its  jealous  fancy.  That  taking  possession  of 
Italy,  made  so  manifest,  had  appeared  for  France  and  for 
her  chief  something  so  great,  that  British  jealousy  had 
been  warmly  excited  by  it.  It  was  an  additional  argument 
for  the  war  party,  who  already  were  not  backward  in  saying 
that  France  was  growing  greater  and  greater,  and  England 
less  and  less  in  proportion.  A  recent  and  far-spread  piece 
of  news  likewise  acted  on  their  minds;  it  was  that  of  a  con- 
siderable acquisition  made  by  the  French  in  America. 
Tuscany  had  been  seen  given  away,  under  the  title  of  kingdom 
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of  Etruria,  to  an  infante,  without  the  price  of  that  gift,  paid  by 
Spain,  having  been  made  known.  Now  that  the  First  Consul 
claimed,  at  Madrid,  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  which  was  the 
stipulated  equivalent  for  Tuscany,  this  condition  of  the  treaty 
became  divulged;  and  that  fact,  joined  to  the  St.  Domingo  ex- 
pedition, revealed  new  and  vast  projects  in  America.  To  all 
this  was  added  that  a  considerable  port  was  acquired  by 
France  in  the  Mediterranean,  namely,  that  of  the  isle  of  Elba, 
in  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Piombino. 

These  different  reports,  spread  at  once,  whilst  the  Consult um 
assembled  at  Lyons  was  decreeing  to  general  Bonaparte  the 
government  of  Italy,  gave  some  strength  to  the  war  party  in 
London,  which  had  been  previously  obliged  to  shroud  itself 
in  extreme  reserve,  and  to  hail,  at  least  with  hypocritical 
homage,  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  retired  from  the  cabinet  the  year  before, 
but  who  was  still  more  powerful  in  his  retirement  than  were  his 
upright  and  weak  successors  in  their  plenitude  of  power,  was  si- 
lent on  the  preliminaries.  He  had  said  nothing  about  the  condi- 
tions, but  he  had  approved  of  the  fact  of  the  peace  itself.  His  for- 
mer colleagues,  very  inferior  to  him  and  consequently  less  mode- 
rate, Messrs.  Wyndham,  Dundas,  Grenville,  had  blamed  the 
weakness  of  the  Addington  cabinet,  and  found  the  conditions  of 
the  preliminaries  disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain.  On  learning 
the  departure  of  a  fleet  conveying  20,000  men  to  St.  Domingo, 
they  had  exclaimed  against  the  stupidity  of  Mr.  Addington, 
who  had  allowed  a  squadron  to  pass  which  was  destined  to  re- 
establish the  French  power  in  the  Antilles,  without  having  first 
secured  a  definitive  peace.  They  predicted  that  he  would  be 
the  victim  of  his  imprudent  confidence.  With  the  news  of  the 
events  at  Lyons,  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  they  exclaimed  still  more  loudly,  and  lord 
Carlisle  had  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  gigantic  am- 
bition of  France,  and  upon  the  weakness  of  the  new  British 
cabinet. 

Mr.  Pitt  continued  silent,  thinking  that  it  was  necessary  to 
allow  this  fondness  for  peace,  with  which  the  London  multitude 
seemed  to  be  smitten,  to  exhaust  itself,  and  that  it  was  becom- 
ing to  protect,  for  some  time  longer,  the  cabinet  destined  to 
satisfy  a  taste  probably  transient.  The  English  cabinet  itself 
appeared  moved  by  the  effect  produced  on  public  opinion;  but 
it  feared  much  more  what  would  be  said,  if  the  peace  were 
broken  off  as  soon  as  entered  on,  and  if  a  treaty  in  form  were 
not  to  take  the  place  of  the  preliminaries.  It  confined  itseli 
then  to  dispatching  some  armed  vessels,  which  had  been  pre- 
maturely called  into  harbour,  and  sending  them  to  the  Antilles 
to  watch  the  French  fleet  which  had  sailed  for  St.  Domingo. 
It  sent  instructions  to  lord  Cornwallis  which,  without  chang- 
ing the   groundwork   of    things,   aggravated   certain   condi- 
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tioiis,  and  overloaded  the  definitive  treaty  with  precautions 
either  useless,  or  disagreeable  to  the  dignity  of  the  French  go- 
vernment. Lord  Hawkesbury  wished  for  the  precise  stipula- 
tion of  a  sura  of  money  to  be  paid  to  England  for  the  number  of 
prisoners  which  she  had  had  to  support;  he  wished  that  Holland 
should  pay  the  house  of  Orange  an  indemnity  in  money,  inde- 
pendently of  the  indemnity  of  territory  promised  in  Germany  ; 
he  wished  it  to  be  formally  stipulated,  that  the  former  Grand 
Master  should  not  be  reinstated  as  the  head  of  the  order  of 
Malta.  He  would  above  all  have  desired  to  make  a  Turkish 
plenipotentiary  figure  at  the  Congress  of  Amiens  ;  for,  ever 
filled  with  the  remembrance  of  Egypt,  the  British  cabinet  clung 
to  their  intention  of  curbing  the  daring  of  the  First  Consul  in 
the  East.  In  fine,  he  wished  for  an  instrument  which  might 
give  Portugal  the  means  of  escaping  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Badajoz,  stipulations,  in  virtue  of  which  the  court  of 
Lisbon  had  lost  Olivenza  in  Europe  and  a  certain  tract  of  ter- 
ritory in  America. 

Such  were  the  instructions  sent  to  lord  Cornwallis.  How- 
ever, there  was  one  proposition  which  was  reserved  to  be 
directly  made  by  lord  Hawkesbury  to  M.  Otto.  That  propo- 
sition was  relative  to  Italy.  *'  We  see,"  said  lord  Hawkesbury 
to  M.  Otto,  "that  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  from  the  First  Con- 
sul, so  far  as  Piedmont  is  concerned.  To  ask  any  thing  on  that 
score  would  be  desiring  impossibilities.  But  let  the  First 
Consul  concede  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  the  smallest  territorial 
indemnity,  in  whatever  corner  of  Italy  it  may  be,  and,  in  ex- 
change for  that  concession,  we  will  instantly  recognise  all 
that  France  has  done  in  that  country.  We  will  recognise  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  the  Italian  Republic,  and  the  Ligurian 
Republic." 

The  changes  demanded,  whether  by  lord  Cornwallis  or  by 
lord  Hawkesbury,  consisting  rather  in  the  form  than  in  the 
groundwork  were  not  much  at  variance  either  with  the  power  or 
the  pride  of  France.  Peace  was  too  fine  a  thing  in  itself 
not  to  accept  it  in  the  way  proposed.  But  the  First  Consul 
unable  to  discover  whether  these  new  demands  were  merely 
a  precaution  of  the  English  cabinet,  with  the  intention  of 
rendering  the  treaty  more  presentable  to  Parliament,  or, 
whether  in  fact  this  backing  out  from  points  already  con- 
ceded, accompanied  with  maritime  armaments,  concealed  a 
secret  intention  of  breaking  off,  acted,  as  he  always  did,  by 
proceeding  direct  for  the  mark.  He  conceded  what,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  ought  to  be  conceded,  and  decidedly  refused  the  re- 
mainder. Relative  to  the  prisoners,  he  repelled  the  precise  sti- 
pulation of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  England,  but  agreed 
to  the  formation  of  a  commission  which  was  to  regulate  the 
account  of  expenses,  still  considering  German  or  other  sol- 
diers who  had  been  in  the  English   service  as  English   pri- 
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soners.  He  insisted  that  Holland  should  not  give  a  single 
florin  to  the  stadtholder.  He  agreed  to  the  nomination  of 
a  new  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  but  without  any  expression 
applicable  to  M.  de  Horapesch,  or  from  which  it  might  be 
inferred  that  France  allowed  the  abandonment  of  those  who 
had  done  her  service  to  be  imposed  on  her.  He  wished  that 
the  guarantee  of  Malta,  proposed  to  Russia,  should  be  asked 
also  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Spain.  In  fine,  without  admit- 
ting a  Turkish  or  Portuguese  plenipotentiary,  he  consented 
to  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  which  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  territory,  and  that  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  should 
be  formally  guaranteed. 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the  Italian  Republic,  of  the  Li- 
gurian  Republic,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  he  declared 
that  he  would  do  without  it,  and  that  he  would  not  purchase 
it  by  making  any  concession  to  the  king  of  Piedmont, 
whose  dominions  he  was  resolved  henceforth  to  keep  defi- 
nitively. 

After  having  sent  these  answers  to  his  brother  Joseph,  with 
a  sufficient  liberty  of  settling  their  form,  he  recommended  him 
to  act  with  great  prudence,  in  order  to  have  a  proof  that  the 
refusal  of  signing  the  peace  came  not  from  him  but  from 
England.  He  caused  it  to  be  intimated,  moreover,  both  in 
London  and  at  Amiens,  that  if  the  English  ministers  were  not 
willing  to  accept  what  he  proposed,  they  ought  to  put  an 
end  to  the  matter,  and  that  he  would  instantly  re- arm  the 
former  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  and  form  a  camp  opposite  to  the 
coast  of  England. 

The  rupture  was  not  more  desired  in  London  than  in  Paris, 
or  at  Amiens.     The  Eno-ljsh  cabinet  was  sensible  that  it  would 

... 

be  exposed  to  ridicule  if  the  truce  of  six  months,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  preliminaries,  had  served  only  to  open  the  seas  to 
the  French  fleets.  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  knew  that  the  English 
legation  would  be  unjustifiable,  for  it  was  that  alone  which 
had  raised  the  last  difficulties,  was  very  conciliating  in  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  not  less  so,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  25lh  of  March,  1802,  (4th  Germinal,  year 
X.),  the  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  signed,  on  an  instrument 
overloaded  with  corrections  of  every  sort. 

Thirty-six  hours  were  taken  up  in  translating  the  treaty  into 
as  many  languages  as  there  were  powers  interested.  On  the 
26th  of  March  (6th  Germinal),  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled 
at  the  hotel  de  ville.  The  First  Consul  had  wished  that 
every  thing  should  be  transacted  with  the  greatest  parade. 
Long  before,  he  had  sent  off  for  Amiens  a  detachment  of  his 
finest  troops,  newly  clothed;  he  had  had  the  roads  from 
Amiens  to  Calais,  and  from  Amiens  to  Paris,  repaired  ;  and 
had  sent  relief  to  the  labourers  of  the  country  out  of 
work,  that  nothing  might  excite  in  the  English  negotiator  an 
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unfavorable  idea  of  France.  He  had  given  orders  for  prepa- 
rations in  the  town  of  Amiens  itself,  in  order  that  the  signa- 
ture should  be  given  with  a  sort  of  solemnity.  On  the  27th, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  detachments  of  cavalry  went 
to  the  abodes  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and  escorted  them  to 
the  hotel  de  ville,  where  a  hall  had  been  prepared  to  receive 
them.  It  took  them  some  time  to  look  over  the  copies  of 
the  treaty,  and,  at  length,  about  two  o'clock,  admittance  was 
given  to  the  authorities  and  the  crowd,  eager  to  be  present  at 
the  imposing  ceremony  of  the  two  first  nations  of  the  uni- 
verse becoming  reconciled,  before  the  face  of  the  world,  becom- 
ing reconciled,  alas  !  for  how  short  a  time  !  The  two  pleni- 
potentiaries signed  the  peace,  and  then  cordially  embraced 
each  other,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  bystanders, 
who,  full  of  emotion,  were  transported  with  joy.  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  were  reconducted  to  their 
residences,  amidst  the  most  boisterous  acclamations  of  the 
multitude.  Lord  Cornwallis  heard  blessings  pronounced  on 
his  name  by  the  French  people,  and  Joseph  went  home, 
hearing  on  all  sides  the  cry  which  was  to  be  for  a  long  time, 
and  which  might,  by  possibility,  have  been  still,  the  cry  of 
France,  "  Vive  Bo7iaparte/" 

Lord  Cornwallis  set  out  immediately  for  London,  notwith- 
standing the  invitation  he  had  received  to  go  to  Paris. 
He  feared  that  the  facilities  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  treaty 
to  which  he  had  lent  himself  might  not  be  approved  by  his 
government,  and  he  wished  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  his  presence. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  congress  at  Amiens,  if  it  did 
not  excite  among  the  English  people  the  same  transports  of 
enthusiasm  as  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries,  yet  found  them 
joyous  and  cheery.  This  time  they  were  told  that  they  were 
going  to  enjoy  the  reality  of  peace,  provisions  at  a  low  price, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  income-tax.  They  believed  it,  and 
showed  themselves  truly  satisfied. 

The  eft'ect  was  nearly  the  same  on  our  side.  Fewer  external 
demonstrations,  but  not  less  internal  satisfaction — such  was 
the  spectacle  presented  by  the  people  of  France.  Li  fine,  it 
was  felt  that  the  real  peace,  that  of  the  seas,  was  obtained, 
as  a  certain  and  necessary  condition  of  the  continental  peace. 
After  ten  years  of  the  most  violent,  the  most  terrible,  struggle 
that  had  ever  been  seen  among  men,  they  laid  down  arms : 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut. 

By  whom  had  all  this  been  accomplished?  Who  had  rendered 
France  so  great  and  so  prosperous — Europe  so  calm?  One 
single  man,  by  the  might  of  his  sword,  and  by  the  depth  of  his 
policy,  France  proclaimed  this,  and  entire  Europe  re-echoed 
her  proclamation.  lie  has  since  conquered  at  Austerlitz,  at 
Jena,  at  Friedland,  at  Wagram  ;  he  has  conquered  in  a  hun- 
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dred  battles  ;  has  dazzled,  startled,  subdued  the  world  ;  but 
never  was  he  so  great,  for  never  was  he  so  wise  ! 

All  the  bodies  of  the  State,  too,  came  anew  to  tell  him,  in 
harangues  full  of  sincere  enthusiasm,  that  he  had  been  the 
conqueror,  that  now  he  was  the  benefactor,  of  Europe.  The 
young  author  of  so  much  good,  the  possessor  of  so  much 
glory,  was  far  from  thinking  himself  at  the  end  of  his  task ; 
he  hardly  enjoyed  what  he  had  done,  so  impatient  was  he  to 
do  more.  Devoted  at  the  time  to  the  labours  of  peace, 
without  being  very  sure  that  peace  would  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, he  was  anxious  to  complete  what  he  called  the  organi- 
sation of  France,  and  to  reconcile  Avhat  was  true  and  good 
in  the  Revolution  with  what  was  useful  and  necessary  to  all 
times  in  the  old  monarchy.  The  matters  he  now  had  most 
at  heart  were  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the 
organisation  of  public  education,  the  recall  of  the  emigrants, 
and  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  These  were 
not  the  only  things  that  he  contemplated ;  but  they  were, 
according  to  him,  the  most  urgent.  Master,  henceforth, 
of  the  opinions  in  the  bodies  of  the  State,  he  made  use 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Constitution  to  command  an  extra- 
ordinary session.  He  had  returned  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1802  (11th  Pluviose),  from  the  Consultum  held  at  Lyons; 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  signed  on  the  25th  of  March 
(4th  Germinal)  ;  the  promotions  to  the  Legislative  Body  and  to 
the  Tribunate  were  finished  several  weeks  before,  and  the 
newly-elected  members  had  repaired  to  their  posts:  he  con- 
voked, therefore,  an  extraordinary  session  for  the  5th  of  April 
(15th  Germinal).  It  was  to  last  to  the  20th  of  May  (30th 
Floreal),  that  is  to  say,  one  month  and  a  half.  This  was  suf- 
ficient for  his  plans,  however  great  they  might  be ;  for  the 
contradiction  which  he  was  henceforth  liable  to  meet  with, 
could  not  cause  him  the  loss  of  much  time. 

The  first  of  the  projects  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Body, 
was  the  Concordat.  It  was  still  the  most  diflicult  of  the 
new  projects  to  get  adopted,  if  not  by  the  popular  masses,  at 
least  by  the  men,  civil  and  military,  who  surrounded  the 
government.  The  Holy  See,  which  had  been  so  slow'  in 
conceding,  at  one  time,  the  very  principle  of  the  Concordat, 
at  another  time,  the  bull  regarding  the  new  bishoprics,  at 
another,  the  faculty  of  instituting  the  new  bishops,  had  long 
ago  sent  all  to  cardinal  Caprara,  that  he  might  be  prepared 
to  exhibit  the  powers  of  the  Holy  See,  whenever  the  First 
Consul  should  think  it  opportune.  The  First  Consul  had 
thought,  and  justly  too,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  defini- 
tive peace  was  the  moment,  when,  under  favour  of  the  public 
joy,  the  spectacle  of  the  republican  government  prostrated 
at  the  foot  of  the  altars,   and  thanking  God  for  the  benefits 
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that  it  had  received  from   Him,  might  be  exhibited  for  the 

first  time. 

He  prepared  every  thing,  therefore,  for  dedicating  Easter 
Sunday  to  the  performance  of  this  great  solemnity.  But  the 
fifteen  days  preceding  this  grand  ceremony  were  neither  theleast 
critical  nor  the  least  laborious.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  besides  the  treaty  called  the  Concordat,  and  which,  by 
the  name  of  treaty,  was  to  be  voted  by  the  Legislative  Body, 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  up  and  present  a  law,  which  should 
regulate  the  police  of  worship,  agreeably  to  theprinciples  of  the 
Concordat  and  of  the  Gallican  church.  It  was  necessary  to 
appoint  the  new  clergy  destined  to  replace  the  former  bishops, 
whose  resignation  had  been  demanded  by  the  Pope,  and 
almost  universally  obtained.  There  were  sixty  sees  to  be 
filled  up  at  once,  by  selecting,  from  priests  of  all  parties, 
respectable  subjects;  taking  care  not  to  give  offence  to  re- 
ligious sentiments  by  those  selections,  or  to  rekindle  schism 
through  excess  of  the  same  zeal  that  was  used  for  its  ex- 
tinction. 

These  were  difficulties  which  the  tenacity,  enveloped  in 
mildness,  of  cardinal  Caprara,  and  which  the  passions  of  the 
clero-y,  as  great  as  those  of  other  men,  rendered  very  seri- 
ous°and  even  disquieting,  up  to  the  last  instant,  up  to  the 
very  eve  of  the  day  on  which  the  grand  act  of  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  altars  was  consummated. 

The  First  Consul  began  with  the  law  destined  to  regulate 
the  police  of  worship.  It  is  that  which  in  our  Codes  bears 
the  title  of  Organic  Articles.  It  was  very  voluminous,  and 
regulated  the  relations  of  government  with  all  religions,  whe- 
ther Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Hebrew.  It  rested  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty,  granting  to  all  religions  security 
and  protection,  imposing  on  them  mutual  respect  and  tolera- 
tion towards  each  other,  with  submission  to  the  government. 
As  to  the  Catholic  religion,  that  which  embraces  almost  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  our  country,  it  was  regulated  after 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  church,  consecrated  in  the  Con- 
cordat, and  the  principles  of  the  Gallican  church,  proclaimed 
by  Bossuet.  First  of  all,  it  was  established  that  no  bull, 
brief,  or  writing  whatsoever  of  the  Holy  See,  could  be  pub- 
lished in  France  without  the  authority  of  government;  that 
no  delegate  from  Rome,  excepting  him  whom  she  sent  publicly 
as  her  official  representative,  should  be  admitted,  recognised, 
or  tolerated;  which  cleared  the  country  of  those  secret 
mandatories  whom  the  Holy  See  employed  to  govern  the 
French  church  clandestinely  during  the  Revolution.  Every 
infraction  whatsoever  of  the  rules  resulting,  whether  from 
treaties  with  the  Holy  See,  or  from  the  French  laws,  com- 
mitted by  a  member  of  the  clergy,  was  styled  an  abuse,  and 
referred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of  State,  a  poli- 
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tical  and  administrative  body,  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  go- 
vernment, and  which  could  not  feel  for  the  clergy  the  old 
hatred  which  the  magistracy  had  vowed  against  it  under  the 
ancient  monarchy.  No  council,  general  or  particular,  could 
be  held  in  France  without  a  formal  permission  from  the  go- 
vernment. There  was  to  be  one  catechism  alone,  approved 
by  public  authority.  Every  ecclesiastic  devoted  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  clergy,  was  to  profess  the  declaration  of  1682, 
known  by  the  title  of  Projwsitions  de  Bossiiet.  These  propo- 
sitions, as  every  body  knows,  contain  those  beautiful  principles 
of  submission  and  independence  which  particularly  charac- 
terise the  Gallican  church:  she,  ever  submissive  to  Catholic 
unity,  has  made  it  triumphant  in  France,  and  has  defended  it  in 
Europe;  but,  independent  in  her  internal  government,  and  faithful 
to  her  sovereign,  she  has  never  ended  in  Protestantism,  like  the 
churches  of  England  or  of  Germany,  or  in  the  Inquisition,  like 
the  church  of  Spain.  Submission  to  the  head  of  the  universal 
Church  in  spirituals,  submission  to  the  head  of  the  State  in 
temporals,  such  is  the  double  principle  on  which  the  First 
Consul  wished  that  the  French  Church  should  remain  estab- 
lished. Wherefore,  he  exacted  formally  that  the  clergy  should 
be  instructed  in  the  propositions  of  Bossuet.  It  was  settled, 
of  course,  in  the  organic  articles,  that  the  bishops  nominated 
by  the  First  Consul,  and  instituted  by  the  Pope,  should  select 
the  cures,  but,  before  they  installed  them,  they  should  be 
obliged  to  submit  them  to  the  approval  of  government.  Permis- 
sion was  granted  to  the  bishops  to  form  chapters  of  canons  in 
the  cathedrals  and  seminaries  of  the  dioceses.  All  the  appoint- 
ments of  professors  in  these  seminaries  were  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  public  authorities,  No  pupil  of  these  seminaries 
could  be  ordained  priest  before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  unless 
he  brought  forward  proof  of  his  having  property  to  the 
amount  of  300  francs  annual  income  (12/.),  unless  he  were 
approved  of  by  the  administration  of  worship.  This  con- 
dition of  property  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out;*  but 
it  would  have  been  desirable  had  it  been  practicable,  for 
the  spirit  of  the  clergy  would  have  sunk  less  than  we  have 
seen  it  do  since.  The  archbishops  were  to  receive  a  salary 
of  15,000  francs  (600/.),  the  bishops  10,000  francs  (400/.) 
First  class  cures  were  to  receive  1500  francs  (60/.)  those 
of  the  second  1000  francs  (40/.),  but  without  the  addition  of 
ecclesiastical  pensions,  which  many  priests  enjoyed  in  com- 
pensation for  alienated  ecclesiastical  property.  The  fees, 
that  is  to  say  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  faithful  for 
the  administration  of  certain  sacraments,  were  reserved,  on  con- 
dition of  a  regulation  to  be  made  by  the  bishops.  For  the  rest, 
it  was  stipulated  that  all  the  consolations  of  religion  should  be 

*  It  was  not  abolished  till  February,  1810. 
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administered  gratuitously.  The  churches  were  restored  to  the 
new  clergy.  The  presbyteries  and  the  gardens  belonging  to 
them,  or  what  is  called  among  the  rural  population  the  cures* 
houses,  were  to  be  the  only  portions  of  former  church  property 
restored  to  the  priests  ;  on  the  understanding  that  this  did 
not  form  a  precedent  in  regard  to  the  church  property  which 
had  been  sold.  The  use  of  bells  was  re-established  for  calling 
the  faithful  to  church  ;  but  with  a  prohibition  of  their  being 
used  for  any  civil  use,  unless  by  permission  from  the  proper 
authority.  The  sinister  remembrance  of  the  tocsin  had  caused 
the  adoption  of  this  precaution.  No  holiday,  except  Sunday, 
could  be  established,  unless  authorised  by  government.  Wor- 
ship was  not  to  be  performed  externally,  that  is,  outside  the 
temples,  in  towns  where  temples  existed  belonging  to  different 
religions.  Finally,  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  made  partly  to 
correspond  with  the  calendar  of  the  Republic.  This  was  certainly 
the  most  serious  of  the  difficulties.  The  calendar  which  re- 
called more  than  any  other  institution  the  memory  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  which  had  been  adapted  to  the  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  could  not  be  abolished.  But  neither 
was  it  possible  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion  without 
re-establishing  the  Sunday,  and  with  the  Sunday  the  week. 
In  other  respects  morals  had  already  done  what  the  law  had 
not  yet  dared  to  do,  and  the  Sunday  was  become  again  a  reli- 
gious holiday,  more  or  less  observed,  but  universally  admitted 
as  an  interruption  of  the  labour  of  the  week.  The  First  Consul 
adopted  a  middle  term.  He  decided  that  the  year  and  the 
month  should  be  named  as  in  the  Republican  calendar,  and  the 
day  and  the  week  as  in  the  Gregorian  calendar;  one  should 
say  for  instance,  for  Easter  day,  Sunday  28th,  Germinal,  year 
X.,  which  corresponded  with  the  18th  of  April,  1802.  Lastly, 
he  required,  that  no  person  should  be  married  in  church 
without  the  previous  production  of  the  act  of  civil  marriage ; 
and,  as  to  the  registries  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which 
the  priests  had  continued  to  keep  from  habit,  he  caused  it  to  be 
declared,  that  these  registries  should  never  be  of  any  value  in 
courts  of  justice.  Finally,  every  testamentary,  or  other  donation 
made  to  the  clergy  was  to  be  constituted  into  a  general  fund. 

Such  is  in  substance  the  wise  and  profound  law  which  bears 
the  name  of  Ortfunic  artic/es.  It  was  for  the  French  govern- 
ment  quite  an  internal  act,  which  regarded  itself  alone,  and 
which  by  that  title  was  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  Holy  See. 
It  sufficed  that  it  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  Concordat, 
so  that  the  court  of  Rome  might  have  no  reasonable  ground 
of  complaint.  To  submit  it  to  her  was  to  prepare  intermin- 
able difficulties,  difficulties  greater,  more  numerous  than  those 
which  the  Concordat  itself  had  met  with.  The  First  Consul 
took  care  not  to  expose  himself  to  this.  He  knew  that  when 
once  religion  was  publicly  established,  the  Holy  See  would  not 
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break  the  new  peace  entered  into  between  France  and  Rome, 
for  articles  which  concerned  the  internal  police  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  true  that,  at  a  later  period,  these  articles  became  one  of 
the  causes  of  complaint  against  Napoleon,  but  they  were  a 
pretext  rather  than  a  real  grievance.  They  had  been,  besides, 
communicated  to  cardinal  Caprara,  who  did  not  appear  at  all 
shocked  at  reading  them,*  if  we  are  to  judge  of  him  by  what 
he  wrote  to  his  court.  He  made  some  reservations,  and  ad- 
vised the  holy  father  not  to  be  grieved  at  them,  hoping,  he 
said,  that  these  articles  would  not  be  executed  rigorously. 

The  law  of  the  Organic  Articles  having  been  drawn  up  and 
discussed  in  the  Council  of  State,   it  became  necessary   to 
direct  attention  to  the   clerical   appointments.     This  was  a 
considerable  labour,  for  there  was  a  multitude  of  selections  to 
be  examined  closely  before  deciding  on  them  definitively.     M. 
Portalis,  whom  the  First  Consul  had  charged  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  religion,  and  who  was  eminently  tit  either  to  treat 
with  the  clergy,  or  to  represent  them  in  the  bodies  of  the  State, 
and  to  defend  them  with  an  eloquence  which  was  mild,  brilliant, 
and  tempered  with   a  certain  religious  unction ;  M.  Portalis 
usually  resisted  the  Holy  See  with  respectful  firmness.    On  this 
occasion  he  had  become  in  some  measure  the  ally  of  cardinal 
Caprara,  in  a  pretension  of  the  court  of  Rome;  namely,  that  of 
completely  excluding  the  constitutional  clergy  from  the  new 
sees.     The  Pope,  still  affected  by  an  act  so  exorbitant  in  his 
eyes  as  the  deposition  of  the  former  bishops,  wished,  at  least, 
to  indemnify  himself  for  it  by  keeping  out  of  the  episcopacy 
the  ministers  of  religion  who  had  formed  a  compact  with  the 
French  Revolution,  and  taken  an  oath  to  the  civil  Constitu- 
tion.    Since   the   signing  of  the  Concordat,  that  is  to   say, 
about  eight  or  nine  months,  cardinal  Caprara,  who  was  filling, 
incognito,  the  office  of  leg-ate  a  latere,  and  who  saw  the  First 
Consul  every   day,  insinuated  to  him  mildly,  but  with  firm- 
ness,   the   desires    of   the   Romish  Church,    advancing    more 
boldly  when  the  Consul  was  in  a  humour  to  let  him  speak, 
retiring  precipitately  and  with  humility  when  he  was   of  a 
contrary  humour.     These  desires  of  the  Romish  Church  did 
not  consist  solely  in  excluding  from  the  composition  of  the 
new   order  of  French    clergy   the  priests  whom    she    called 
intruders,  but  to  recover  the  lost  provinces,  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
and  Romagna.      "  The  holy  father,"    said  the  cardinal,  "  is 
very  poor  since  he  has  been  stripped  of  these  his  most  fer- 
tile provinces ;  he  is  so  poor  that  he  is  unable  to  pay  troops 
to  guard  him,  or  to  pay  the  administration  of  his  States  or 
the  Sacred  College.     He  has  lost  even  part  of  his  foreign  re- 
venues.    In  the  midst  of  his  grievances,  the    re-etablishment 

*  These  assertions  are  founded  on   the  correspondence  itself  of  cardinal 
Caprara. 
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of  religion  in  France  is  the  greatest  of  his  consolations;  but 
do  not  mingle  bitterness  with  this  balm,  by  obliging  him  to 
institute  priests  who  have  apostatised — by  depriving  the  faith- 
ful clergy  of  the  places  already  so  much  reduced  by  the  new 
limitation."      "  Yes,"  replied  the  First  Consul,    "  the  holy 
father  is  poor;  I  will  assist  him.     All  the  boundaries  of  the 
States  in  Italy  are  not  irrevocably  fixed  ;  those  of  Europe  itself 
are  not  definitively  agreed  on.     But  I  cannot  now  take  away 
provinces  from  the  Italian  Republic,  which  has  just  chosen 
me  for  its  chief.     Meanwhile,  the  holy  father  is  in  want  of 
more  money  than  he  has.     He  requires  some  millions,  and  I 
am  ready  to  give  theui  to  him.    As  to  the  intruders,"  added  he, 
"  that  is  another  affair.     The  Pope  has  promised,  when  once 
the  resignations  were  sent  in,  to  reconcile  with  the  Church, 
without  any  distinction,  all  those  who  should  submit  to  the 
Concordat.      This   he  has  promised,   and  he  must  keep   his 
word;  I  shall  remind  him  of  it,  and  he  is  neither  a  man  nor  a 
pontiff  if  he  fail  in  it.     Besides,  my  mission  is  not  to  make 
one  party  or  another  triumph ;    my  mission  is  to   reconcile 
them  one  to  the  other  by  holding  the  balance  equally  between 
them.    For  some  time  past,  you  have  compelled  me  to  read  the 
history  of  the  Church.     I  have  there  seen  that  religious  quar- 
rels occur  in  no  wise  differently  from  political  ones ;  for  you 
priests,  and  we  soldiers,  or  magistrates,  we  are  all  of  us  men. 
They  end   only  by  the  intervention  of  an  authority  strong 
enough  to  oblige  the  parties  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other 
and  to  amalgamate.    I  will,  therefore,  mix  some  constitutional 
bishops  with  the  bishops  that  you  call  faithful ;  I  will  choose 
them  well;  I  will  choose  few,  but  there  shall  be  some  of  them. 
You  will  reconcile  them  with  the  Roman  Church;  I  will  com- 
pel them  to  be  obedient  to  the  Concordat,  and  all  will  go  well. 
However,  it  is  a  thing  resolved  on — don't  return  to  it  again." 
The  Great  Consul,  as  the  cardinal  used  to  call  him,  if  pressed, 
took  fire  immediately;  and  the  cardinal  desisted,  for  he  equally 
admired,  loved,  and  feared  him,  and  said  to  the  holy  father, 
"  Let  us  not  irritate  this  man !  He  alone  sustains  us  in  this 
countr}^  where  every  one  is  against  us ;  for  if,  unfortunately, 
he  were  to  die,  there  would  be  no  longer  a  religion  in  France." 
The  cardinal,  though  he  had  not  succeeded,  tried,  nevertheless, 
to  appear  satisfied;  for  general  Bonaparte  loved  to  see  people 
content,  and  was  vexed  when  any  one  appeared  before  him 
with   a   doleful   look.      The    cardinal   then    showed    himself 
always  mild  and  serene,  and  by  this  means  had  found  out 
the  art  of  pleasing  him.     He  saw,  besides,  the  troubles  that 
annoyed  general  J3onaparte,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  add  to 
them.     The  general,  in  his  turn,  tried  to  explain  to  the  car- 
dinal the  susceptibilities,  the  jealousies  of  the  French  mind; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  power,  he  made  as  many  efforts  to 
convince  him  as  the  cardinal  could  make  on  his  side  to  bring 
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him  to  his  views.  One  day,  impatient  at  the  entreaties  of  the 
legate,  he  imposed  silence  on  him  by  these  words,  at  once 
gracious  and  profound.  "  Hold  i""  said  he,  "cardinal  Caprara, 
do  you  still  possess  the  power  of  working  miracles?  Do  you 
possess  it?  If  you  do,  employ  it,  for  you  will  render  me  a  great 
service.  If  you  have  it  not,  leave  me  to  myself;  and,  since  I 
am  reduced  to  human  means,  permit  me  to  make  use  of  them 
as  I  know  how,  to  save  the  Church." 

A  curious  and  striking  picture,  preserved  entire  in  the 
correspondence  of  cardinal  Caprara,  is  that  of  this  power- 
ful warrior  displaying  by  turns,  a  finesse,  a  grace,  an  ex- 
traordinary vehemence,  to  persuade  the  old  cardinal,  theo- 
logian, and  diplomatist.  Both  were  thus  arrived  at  the 
moment  of  the  publication  of  the  Concordat,  without  either 
having  been  able  to  convince  the  other.  M.  de  Portalis,  who 
on  this  point  only,  was  of  the  opinion  of  the  Holy  See,  dared 
not,  as  he  wished  to  do  at  first,  completely  exclude  the 
constitutionalists  from  his  propositions  for  the  filling  of  the 
sixty  sees,  but  he  presented  only  two  of  them.  Having  had 
an  understanding  with  the  abbe  Bernier  for  the  selections  to  be 
made  among  the  orthodox  clergy,  he  had  proposed  the  most 
eminent  and  wisest  members  of  the  old  episcopacy,  and 
estimable  cures,  in  sufficient  number,  distinguished  by  their 
piety,  their  moderation,  and  the  continuance  of  their  services 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  said,  with  abbe  Bernier, 
that,  to  call  no  member  of  the  ancient  episcopacy,  and  to 
point  out  none  but  cures,  would  be  creating  a  clergy  too 
new,  too  unprovided  with  authority ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
to  nominate  former  bishops  alone  to  all  the  sees,  would  be  too 
great  a  forgetfulness  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  had  rendered 
real  services  during  the  Revolution,  and  whose  just  ambition 
would  thus  be  grievously  offended.  These  views  were  reason- 
able and  were  admitted  by  the  First  Consul.  But,  as  to  the 
two  constitutional  prelates,  he  was  not  at  all  content  with 
them. 

"  Of  sixty  sees,"  said  he,  "  I  mean  to  give  one-fifth  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Revolution,  that  is  to  say,  twelve.  There  shall  be 
two  constitutional  archbishops  to  ten,  and  ten  constitutional 
bishops  to  fifty,  which  is  not  too  much."  After  having  con- 
certed with  Mfssrs.  Portalis  and  Bernier,  he  made,  with  them, 
the  best  conceived  selections,  excepting  one  or  two.  M.  de 
Belloy,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  the  most  respectable,  the  most 
aged  of  the  members  of  the  ancient  church  of  France,  the 
worthy  minister  of  a  religion  of  charity,  who  joined  a  vene- 
rable countenance  to  the  sagest  piety,  was  nominated  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  M.  de  Cice,  formerly  keeper  of  the  seals 
under  Louis  XVI.,  and  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  a  man  of 
firm  political  mind,  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Aix.     M.  de  Boisgelin,  a  man  of  high  birth,  an  enlightened 
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priest,  well  informed  and  mild,  formerly  archbishop  of  Aix, 
became  archbishop  of  Tours.  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  for- 
merly archbishojD  of  Auch,  received  the  bishopric  of  Troyes. 
This  worthy  prelate,  illustrious  by  his  knowledge  as  much 
as  by  his  birth,  had  the  modesty  to  accept  that  post,  so 
inferior  to  the  one  which  he  resigned.  The  First  Consul 
rewarded  him  for  it,  at  a  later  period,  with  the  cardinal's  hat. 
M.  de  Roquelaure,  formerly  bishop  of  Senlis,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  prelates  of  the  ancient  church,  by  the  union  of 
amenity  of  manners  and  good  morals,  obtained  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Malines.  M.  Cambaceres,  brother  of  the  second 
consul,  was  called  to  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen.  L^abbe 
Fesch,  uncle  of  the  First  Consul,  a  proud  priest,  who  made  it 
his  glory  to  resist  his  nephew,  was  created  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
that  is  to  say,  primate  of  the  Gauls.  M.  Lecoz,  constitutional 
bishop  of  Rennes,  a  priest  of  good  morals,  but  an  ardent  and 
unaccommodating  Jansenist,  was  nominated  archbishop  of 
Besancon.  M.  Primat,  constitutional  bishop  of  Lyons, 
formerly  an  Oratorian,  a  well-informed  and  mild  priest, 
havino;  occasioned  sad  scandal  with  regard  to  the  schism,  but 
none  with  regard  to  morals,  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Toulouse.  A  distinguished  cure,  M.  de  Pancemont,  who 
had  been  much  employed  in  the  affair  of  the  resignations,  was 
taken  from  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  to  be  sent  to  Vannes  as 
bishop.  Lastly,  the  abbe  Bernier,  the  celebrated  cure  of 
Saint-Laud  d'Angers,  formerly  the  concealed  plotter  in  La 
Vendee,  afterwards  its  pacificator,  and  under  the  First  Consul, 
the  negotiator  of  the  Concordat,  received  the  bishopric  of 
Orleans.  This  see  was  not  commensurate  with  the  high  in- 
fluence which  the  First  Consul  had  allowed  him  over  the 
afifairs  of  the  church  of  France  ;  but  the  abbe  Bernier  felt  that 
the  recollections  of  a  civil  war  attached  to  his  name,  did  not 
permit  too  marked  or  too  sudden  an  elevation  ;  that  the  real 
power  which  he  enjoyed  was  of  more  value  than  external 
honours.  Besides,  the  First  Consul  had  in  view  for  him  a 
cardinal's  hat. 

When  these  nominations,  which  were  decided  on,  but  which 
were  not  to  be  published  until  after  the  conversion  of  the 
Concordat  into  the  law  of  the  State,  were  communicated  to 
cardinal  Caprara,  the  latter  opposed  a  stron*  resistance  to 
them ;  he  even  shed  tears,  saying  that  he  v/as  unprovided  with 
powers,  although  he  had  received  from  Rome  an  arbitrary 
latitude,  extending  to  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  instituting 
prelates,  without  recourse  to  the  Holy  See.  Messrs.  Portalis 
and  Bernier  declared  to  him  that  the  will  of  the  First  Consul 
was  irrevocable ;  that  he  should  submit,  or  renounce  the 
solenm  restoration  of  the  altars,  which  was  to  take  place  within 
a  few  days.  He  did  submit,  writing  to  the  Pope,  that  the 
salvation  of  souls  who  would  be  deprived  of  religion,  if  he 
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had  persisted,  had  gained  the  victory,  in  his  mind,  over  the 
interest  of  the  faithful  clergy.  "  I  shall  be  blamed,"  said  he, 
to  the  holy  father,  "  but  I  "have  obeyed  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  voice  of  Heaven." 

He  consented,  therefore,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to 
exact  from  the  newly-elected  constitutionalists,  a  recantation, 
which  mio'ht  cover  this  last  condescension  of  the  Holy  See. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  the  First  Consul  caused  the  Con- 
cordat to  be  carried  up  to  tlie  Legislative  Body,  there  to  be 
voted  into  a  law,  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  To  the 
Concordat  were  joined  the  Organic  Articles.  It  was  on  the 
first  day  of  the  extraordinary  session,  5th  of  April,  1802  (15th 
Germinal),  that  the  Concordat  was  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Body  by  the  councillors  of  State,  Portalis,  Regnier,  and 
Regnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely.  The  Legislative  Body  was 
not  sitting  when  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  signed  the  25th  of 
March,  became  known  in  Paris.  It  had  not,  therefore, 
been  among  the  authorities,  which  had  come  forward  to 
congratulate  the  First  Consul.  On  this  first  sitting,  it  was 
proposed  to  send  a  deputation  of  twenty-five  members,  to 
compliment  the  First  Consul  on  the  occasion  of  the  general 
peace.  In  this  proposition  there  was  not  a  word  said  of  the 
Concordat,  which  shows  the  spirit  of  the  time,  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  renewed  Legislative  Body.  The  deputation  was 
presented  the  6th  of  April,  1802  (16th  Germinal). 

"  Citizen  Consul,"  said  the  president    of  the   Legislative 
Body,  "  the  first  craving  of  the  French  people,  when  attacked 
by  Europe,   was  for  victory,  and   you  have  conquered.     Its 
dearest  aspiration,  after  victory,  was  for  peace,  and  peace  you 
have  given  to  it.     What  glory  for  the  past !   what  hope   for 
the  future  !     And  all  this  is   your  work  !      Enjoy  the  lustre 
and   the   happiness   which   the    Republic    owes   you!'^     The 
president   concluded  this  address  with  the  most  lively  ex- 
pression  of  the    national   gratitude;    but  he  was    absolutely 
dumb   on  the  subject  of  the  Concordat.     The  First   Consul 
took  the  opportunity  to  give  him,   on  this  subject,  a  sort  of 
lesson,  and  to  speak  of  nothing  but  the  Concordat,  to  people 
■who  spoke  only  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.     "  I  thank  you,"  said 
he,  to  the  messengers  of  the  Legislative  Body,  ''for  the  sen- 
timents that  you  express  to  me.     Your  session  begins  with 
the   most    important    operation    of  all,   that  which    has   for 
its  object   the    appeasing  of  religious  quarrels.     All  France 
solicits  an  end  to  these  deplorable  quarrels,  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  altars.     I  hope  that,  in   your  vote,  like  her, 
you  will  be  of  one  mind.     France  will  see,  with  a  lively  joy, 
that  her   legislators    have    voted  the  peace    of  consciences, 
the  peace  of  families,  a  hundred  times  more  important  for  the 
happiness  of  a  people  than  that  peace  on  occasion  of  which 
you  come  to  congratulate  the  government," 
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These  noble  expressions  produced  the  effect  which  the 
First  Consul  expected  from  them.  The  project,  carried  im- 
mediately from  the  Legislative  Body  to  the  Tribunate,  was 
examined  there  gravely,  even  favourably,  and  discussed 
without  vehemence.  On  the  report  of  M.  Simeon,  it  was 
carried  by  seventy-eight  votes  against  seven.  In  the  Legis- 
lative Body  228  voices  pronounced  for  and  twenty-eight 
against  it. 

On  the  8th  of  April  (18t.h  Germinal)  the  two  projects 
were  converted  into  laws.  There  was  no  further  obstacle. 
It  was  the  Thursday  preceding  Palm  Sunday ;  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  would  be  Easter  Day.  The  First  Consul  wished 
to  consecrate  these  solemn  days  of  the  Catholic  religion 
to  the  great  festival  of  the  re-establishment  of  public  worship. 
He  had  not  yet  received  cardinal  Caprara  officially,  as  legate 
from  the  Holy  See.  He  appointed  the  following  day,  Friday, 
for  this  official  reception.  The  usage  with  legates  a  latere,  is 
to  have  the  srold  cross  carried  before  them.  It  is  a  si  on  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  Holy  See  delegates  to  its 
representatives  of  this  rank.  Cardinal  Caprara  wishing,  con- 
formably with  the  views  of  his  court,  that  the  exercise  of  religion 
might  be  as  public  and  as  pompous  as  possible  in  France, 
desired  that,  according  to  custom,  on  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  go  to  the  Tuileries,  the  gold  cross  should  be  carried 
before  him,  by  an  officer  dressed  in  red,  and  on  horseback. 
Some  hesitation  was  felt  to  exhibit  such  a  spectacle  to  the 
populace  of  Paris.  Negotiations  took  place,  and  it  was 
settled  that  this  cross  should  be  borne  in  one  of  the  carriages 
which  w"ere  to  precede  that  of  the  legate. 

On  Friday,  the  9th  of  April  (19th  Germinal),  the  cardinal 
legate  repaired  in  pomp  to  the  Tuileries,  in  the  equipages  of 
the  First  Consul,  escorted  by  the  consular  guard,  and  preceded 
by  the  cross  borne  in  one  of  the  carriages.  The  First  Consul 
received  him  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  train,  composed  of 
his  colleagues,  of  several  councillors  of  State,  and  of  a  brilliant 
staff.  Cardinal  Caprara,  whose  exterior  was  mild  and  grave, 
addressed  to  the  First  Consul  a  discourse,  in  which  dignity 
was  blended  with  the  expression  of  gratitude.  He  took  the 
oath  agreed  upon,  to  do  nothing  against  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  to  vacate  his  functions  as  soon  as  he  should  be  required 
to  do  so.  The  First  Consul  replied  to  him  in  elevated  terms — 
terms  destined,  above  all,  to  resound  elsewhere  than  in  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

This  external  manifestation  was  the  first  of  all  those  which 
were  in  preparation,  and  was  not  much  remarked,  because 
the  people  of  Paris,  not  having  notice  of  it,  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  yielding  to  their  ordinary  curiosity.  The 
next  day  but  one,  was  to  be  Palm  Sunday.  The  First 
Consul  had  already  reconciled  the  cardinal   to  some  of  the 
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principal  prelates  whose  nomination  was  decided  on.  He 
wished  that  their  consecration  should  take  place  on  this  Palm 
Sunday,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  officiate  the 
following  Sunday,  Easter  Day,  in  the  grand  solemnity  which 
he  liad  projected.  They  were  Messrs.  de  Belloy,  nominated 
archbishop  of  Paris  ;  de  Cambaceres,  archbishop  of  Rouen; 
Bernier,  bishop  of  Orleans  ;  de  Pancemont,  bishop  of 
Vannes.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  was  still  occupied  by 
the  constitutionalists,  who  kept  the  keys  of  it.  A  formal 
order  was  necessary  to  oblige  them  to  give  them  up.  That 
beautiful  temple  was  found  in  a  state  of  sad  ruin;  nothing 
there  was  in  readiness  for  the  consecration  of  the  four  pre- 
lates. This  defect  was  provided  for  by  means  of  a  sum  of 
money  furnished  by  the  First  Consul ;  and  so  great  was  the 
precipitation,  that,  when  the  day  of  the  ceremony  came, 
no  place  had  been  fitted  up  for  a  sacristy.  An  adjoining  house 
was  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  new  prelates  there 
invested  themselves  in  their  pontifical  ornaments,  and  in 
that  dress  crossed  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 
The  people,  having  notice  that  a  grand  ceremony  was 
in  preparation,  had  hurried  thither,  and  behaved  calmly 
and  respectfully.  The  face  of  the  venerable  archbishop 
de  Belloy  was  so  noble  and  so  handsome,  that  it  affected 
the  simple  hearts  of  which  that  crowd  was  composed ; 
and  all,  men  and  women,  bowed  respectfully.  The  church 
was  full  of  that  numerous  class  of  Christians,  who  had 
mourned  for  the  misfortunes  of  religion,  and  who,  belong- 
ing to  no  faction,  received  with  gratitude  the  boon  which 
the  First  Consul  was  conferring  on  them  that  day.  The 
ceremony  was  affecting,  even  in  default  of  pomp,  through  the 
sentiment  which  was  brought  to  it.  The  four  prelates  were 
consecrated  after  the  usual  form. 

From  that  moment,  it  must  be  said,  the  satisfaction  was 
general  amongst  the  many;  there  was  a  certainty  of  public 
approbation  for  the  great  manifestation  fixed  for  the  following 
Sunday.  Excepting  party  men,  revolutionists,  obstinate  in 
their  systems,  or  factious  royalists,  who  saw  with  chagrin 
the  lever  of  revolt  slipping  from  their  clutch,  every  one  ap- 
proved of  what  was  going  on,  and  the  First  Consul  was  able 
to  recognise  already  that  his  views  had  been  more  just  than 
those  of  his  advisers. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Easter  Day,  a  solemn  Te 
Deitm  was  to  be  sung  for  the  celebration,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  general  peace  and  the  reconciliation  with  the 
Church.  This  ceremony  was  announced  by  public  authority 
as  a  genuine  national  festival.  The  preparations  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  it  were  published.  The  First  Consul  wished  to 
proceed  thither  in  grand  cortege,  accompanied  by  all  that  was 
most  elevated  in  the  State.     Through  the  ladies  of  the  palace 
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he  bad  it  conveyed  to  the  wives  of  the  high  officials,  that  they 
would  satisfy  one  of  his  most  ardent  desires  if  they  attended 
the  metropolitan  church  on  the  day  of  the  Te  Deum.  The 
greater  number  did  not  require  pressing.  It  is  known  what 
frivolous  motives  are  joined  to  motives  the  most  pious,  to 
increase  the  concourse  in  these  ceremonies  of  religion.  The 
most  brilliant  women  in  Paris  obeyed  the  First  Consul.  The 
principal  ladies  amongst  them  were  to  assemble  at  the 
Tuileries,  to  accompany  Madame  Bonaparte  in  the  equipages 
of  the  new  court. 

The  First  Consul  had  given  a  formal  order  to  his 
generals  to  accompany  him.  These  were  the  most  difficult 
to  be  gained  over;  for,  it  was  said  everywhere,  that  they 
held  unbecoming  and  almost  factious  lang-uaoe.  We  have 
already  seen  the  waywardness  of  Lannes.  Augereau,  tolerated 
at  Paris,  was  actually  one  of  those  who  spoke  loudest. 
He  was  commissioned  by  his  comrades  to  present  himself  ta 
the  First  Consul,  and  to  express  to  him  their  desire  not  to 
appear  at  Notre  Dame.  In  consular  sitting,  in  the  presence 
of  the  three  consuls,  and  of  the  ministers,  was  the  audience 
to  be  given,  in  which  general  Bonaparte  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive Augereau.  The  latter  delivered  his  message ;  but  the 
First  Consul  recalled  him  to  his  duty  with  that  hauteur  that 
he  knew  how  to  assume  in  command,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  mihtary  men.  He  made  him  sensible  of  the  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct,  reminded  him  that  the  Concordat  was 
now  the  law  of  the  State  ;  that  the  laws  were  obligatory  for  all 
classes  of  citizens,  as  well  for  the  army  as  for  the  humblest  and 
weakest  of  the  people ;  that,  moreover,  he  would  take  care, 
in  his  double  capacity  of  general  and  chief  magistrate  of 
the  Republic,  to  see  them  executed ;  that  it  was  not  for 
the  officers  of  the  army,  but  for  the  government,  to  judge  of 
the  suitableness  of  the  ceremonies  ordered  for  Easter  Day ; 
that  all  the  authorities  had  orders  to  attend  at  them,  the 
military  as  well  as  the  civil  authorities,  and  all  should  obey ; 
that,  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  army,  he  was  as  jealous  of  it,  and 
as  good  a  judge  of  it,  as  any  of  the  generals  his  companions  in 
arms  ;  and  that  he  was  sure  of  not  compromising  it  by  assisting- 
in  person  at  the  ceremonies  of  religion  ;  that,  to  put  an  end  ta 
the  matter,  they  had  not  to  deliberate  on,  but  to  execute,  an 
order,  and  that  he  expected  to  see  them  all  on  Sunday  at  his. 
side,  in  the  metropolitan  church.  Augereau  made  no  reply, 
and  brought  back  to  his  comrades  only  the  embarrassment  of 
having  committed  an  indiscretion,  and  the  resolution  to  obey. 

Every  thing  was  ready,  but,  at  the  last  moment,  the  second 
thoughts  of  cardinal  Caprara  were  nigh  frustrating  the 
noble  plans  of  the  First  Consul.  The  bishops  selected  from 
the  constitutional  clergy  had  gone  to  cardinal  Caprara's  for  the 
proces  informatif,  which  is  drawn  up  in  regard  to  every  bishop 
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presented  to  the  Holy  See.  The  cardinal  had  required  of  them 
a  recantation,  by  which  they  were  to  abjure  their  former  errors, 
and  which  characterised  in  the  most  condemnatory  manner  their 
adhesion  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  It  was  a  humiliat- 
ing step  not  only  for  them,  but  for  the  Revolution  itself.  When 
the  First  Consul  was  informed  of  it  he  would  not  allow  it, 
and  enjoined  themnot  to  yield,  promising  to  support  them,  and 
to  force  the  representative  of  the  Holy  See  to  renounce  his  un- 
christianlike  intentions.  Cardinal  Caprara  had  seen  no  other 
excuse  for  his  condescension,  if  he  instituted  what  were  called 
intruders,  than  in  a  formal  recantation  of  their  past  conduct. 
But  the  First  Consul  did  not  understand  it  in  that  shape. 
"When  I  accept  for  bishop,"  said  he,  "■  the  abbe  Bernier,  the 
apostle  of  La  Vendee,  the  Pope  may  well  be  satisfied  with 
Jansenists  or  Oratorians,  who  have  had  no  other  fault  than  that 
of  adherino;  to  the  Revolution."  He  directed  them  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  simple  declaration,  which  consisted  m  saying, 
that  they  adhered  to  the  Concordat,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Holy 
See,  written  in  that  treaty.  He  insisted,  wath  reason,  that,  as  the  Con- 
cordat contained  the  principles  on  which  the  French  Church  and 
the  Roman  Church  had  agreed,  more  could  not  be  exacted, 
■without  an  avowed  intention  of  humiliating  one  party  for  the 
benefit  of  another,  and  he  declared  that  he  would  not  permit  it. 

Saturday  evening,  Easter  eve,  this  contest  was  not  over. 
M.  de  Portalis  was  charged  to  go  and  announce  to  the  cardinal 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  next  day  should  not  take  place,  that 
the  Concordat  should  not  be  published,  and  should  remain 
without  effect  if  he  insisted  any  longer  on  the  recantation  de- 
manded. This  resolution  was  over  and  above  serious,  and  the 
First  Consul,  in  showing-  himself  full  of  condescension  for 
the  Church,  would  not,  however,  yield  on  the  points  which 
seemed  to  him  to  compromise  the  object  itself,  that  is  to  say, 
the  amalgamation  of  parties.  He  knew  that  to  be  a  conciliator 
it  is  necessary  to  be  energetic,  for  it  costs  nearly  as  much  trouble 
to  bring  parties  to  a  compromise  as  it  does  to  conquer  them. 

The  cardinal  at  length  yielded,  but  at  a  very  advanced  hour 
of  the  night.  It  was  agreed  that  the  newly-elected  prelates, 
taken  from  among  the  constitutional  clergy,  should  go  through 
at  his  house  the  proces  informalif,  and  that  they  should  pro- 
fess, viva  voce,  their  sincere  union  to  the  Church,  and  that,  as 
a  consequence,  a  declaration  should  be  made  that  they  and  the 
Church  were  reconciled,  without  saying  how,  or  in  what  terms. 
Still,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  recantation  demanded  was  not  made. 

The  day  afterwards,  Easter  day,  18th  of  April  1802  (2Sth  Ger- 
minal, year  X.),  the  Concordat  was  published  in  all  quarters  of 
Paris  with  great  show,  and  by  the  principal  authorities.  Whilst 
this  publication  was  taking  place  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  the 
First  Consul,  who  wished  to  solemnise  on  the  same  day  every 
thing  that  was  for  the  good  of  France,  was  exchanging  the 
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ratifications  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  This  important  for- 
mality having  been  accomplished,  he  set  out  for  Notre  Dame, 
followed  by  the  chief  bodies  of  the  State,  and  by  a  great 
number  of  functionaries  of  every  class,  by  abrilliant  staff,  and  by 
a  crowd  of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  who  accompanied  Madame 
Bonaparte.  A  long  suite  of  carriages  composed  this  magnifi- 
cent cortege.  The  troops  of  the  first  military  division,  assem- 
bled at  Paris,  formed  a  line  from  the  Tuileriesto  the  cathedral. 
The  archbishop  of  Paris  advanced  in  procession  to  receive  the 
First  Consul  at  the  porch  of  the  church,  and  to  present  the 
holy  water  to  him.  The  new  head  of  the  State  was  conducted 
under  the  canopy  to  the  place  reserved  for  him.  The  Senate, 
the  Legislative  Body,  the  Tribunate,  were  ranged  on  each  side 
of  the  altar.  Behind  the  First  Consul  were  found  standing 
the  generals  in  full  uniform,  rather  obedient  than  converted, 
some  affecting  a  demeanour  by  no  means  becoming.  As  to 
himself,  habited  in  the  red  dress  of  the  consuls,  motionless, 
with  a  stern  countenance,  he  displayed  neither  the  distraction 
of  some  nor  the  devoutness  of  others.  He  was  calm,  grave,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  chief  of  empire,  who  is  performing  a  grand  act 
of  will,  and  who  commands  by  his  look  submission  from  all  the 
world. 

The  ceremony  was  long  and  dignified,  in  spite  of  the  bad  dis- 
position of  most  of  those  whom  it  had  been  necessary  to  bring 
thither.  For  the  rest,  the  effect  of  it  was  destined  to  be  decisive, 
for,  the  example  once  given  by  the  most  imposing  of  men, 
all  the  ancient  religious  habits  were  about  to  revive  and  all  re- 
sistance to  subside. 

There  were  two  motives  for  this  fete^  to  wit,  the  re- 
establishment  of  worship  and  the  general  peace.  Naturally 
the  satisfaction  was  genera],  and  whosoever  had  not  in 
his  heart  the  bad  passions  of  party  was  happy  in  the  public 
welfare.  On  that  day  there  were  grand  dinners  at  the  ministers, 
attended  by  the  principal  members  of  the  administrations. 
The  representatives  of  the  powers  were  guests  of  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  There  was  a  brilliant  banquet  at  the  First 
Consul's,  to  which  were  invited  the  cardinal  Caprara,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  the  principal  bishops  elect  of  the  new  clergy ,  the 
highest  personages  of  the  State.  The  First  Consul  discoursed 
long  with  the  cardinal;  he  testified  to  him  his  joy  at  having 
achieved  so  great  a  work.  He  was  proud  of  his  courage  and 
his  success.  One  light  shade  crossed  his  noble  brow,  and  that 
scarcely  for  an  instant,  it  was  when  he  cast  a  glance  at  certain 
of  his  generals,  whose  attitude  and  lano-uaore  had  not  been  be- 
coming  in  this  conjuncture.  He  expressed  to  them  his  dis- 
content with  a  firmness  of  tone  which  admitted  of  no  reply, 
and  which  left  no  fear  of  a  relapse. 

To  complete  the  effect  which  the  First  Consul  had  wished 
to  produce  on  that  same  day,  M.  de  Fontanes  gave  an  account 
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in  the  Moniteiir  of  a  new  book  which  was  makino-  a  great  noise 
at  the  time ;  it  was  the  Genie  da  Christianisme.  This  book, 
written  by  a  young  Breton  gentleman,  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
related  to  the  Malesherbes,  and  long  absent  from  his  country, 
described  with  infinite  brilliancy  the  beauties  of  Christianity, 
and  extolled  the  moral  and  poetical  influence  of  religious  prac- 
tices, which  had  been  exposed  twenty  years  before  to  the  most 
bitter  railleries.  Severely  criticised  by  Messrs.  Chenier  and 
Ginguene,  who  reproached  it  with  false  and  overcharged 
colours,  passionately  supported  by  the  partisans  of  religious 
restoration,  the  Genie  du  Christianisme,  like  all  remarkable 
books,  very  much  praised,  very  much  attacked,  produced  a 
profound  impression,  because  it  expressed  a  true  sentiment, 
very  generally  felt  at  the  time  in  French  society  ;  it  was  that 
peculiar  indefinable  regret  for  what  exists  no  longer,  for 
what  one  has  disdained  or  destroyed  when  possessed  of  it,  for 
what  one  sadly  desires  when  it  is  lost.  Such  is  the  human 
heart !  What  exists  fatigues  or  oppresses  it ;  what  has 
ceased  to  exist  acquires,  all  at  once,  a  potent  charm.  The 
social  and  religious  customs  of  a  former  period,  odious  and 
ridiculous  in  1789,  because  they  were  then  in  all  their  force, 
and,  moreover,  were  often  oppressive  ;  now  that  the  eighteenth 
century,  changed  towards  its  close  into  an  impetuous  torrent, 
had  swept  them  away  in  its  devastating  course,  now,  these 
customs  returned  to  the  recollection  of  an  agitated  genera- 
tion, and  touched  its  heart,  disposed  to  emotions  by  the  tragic 
spectacle  of  fifteen  years.  The  work  of  the  young  writer, 
impressed  with  this  profound  sentiment,  stirred  up  men's 
minds  strongly,  and  had  been  welcomed  with  marked  favour 
by  the  man  who  was  then  dispensing  all  glories.  If  it  did  not 
exhibit  the  pure  taste,  the  simple  and  solid  faith  of  the  writers 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  painted  in  charming  colours  the 
old  religious  manners  which  were  no  more.  Without  doubt, 
one  might  censure  in  it  the  misuse  of  a  fine  imagination, 
but  after  Virgil,  after  Horace,  there  has  remained  in  the 
memory  of  mankind,  a  place  for  the  ingenious  Ovid,  for  the 
brilliant  Lucan,  and  alone,  perhaps,  among  the  books  of  its 
day,  the  Genie  du  Christianisme  will  live,  strongly  linked  as  it 
is  to  a  memorable  epoch;  it  will  live,  as  those  friezes  sculp- 
tured on  the  marble  of  a  building  live  with  the  monument 
which  bears  them. 

In  recalling  the  priests  to  the  altar,  in  withdrawing  theni 
from  the  dark  retreats,  where  they  practised  their  religion, 
and  often  conspired  against  the  government,  the  First  Consul 
had  repaired  one  of  the  most  vexatious  disorders  of  the  time,  and 
had  satisfied  one  of  the  greatest  moral  wants  of  every  society. 
But  there  remained  another  extremely  sad  disorder,  one  which 
left  to  France  the  aspect  of  a  country  torn  by  factions  ;  it 
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was  the  exile  of  a  considerable  number  of  Frenchmen,  living 
in  foreign  lands  in  indigence,  sometimes  in  hatred  of  their 
country,  and  receiving  from  hostile  governments  a  mouthful 
of  bread,  which  many  of  them  paid  for  by  unworthy  acts 
towards  France.  A  frightful  invention  of  discord  is  exile  ; 
it  renders  the  banished  man  wretched,  it  denaturalises  his 
heart,  leaves  him  to  the  alms  doled  out  by  a  stranger;  it 
parades  afar  the  afflicting  exhibition  of  the  troubles  of  the 
land.  Of  all  the  traces  of  a  revolution  it  is  that  which  should 
be  the  first  effaced.  General  Bonaparte  considered  the  recall 
of  the  emigrants  as  the  indispensable  completion  of  the 
general  pacification.  It  was  a  reparatory  act  of  which  he  was 
impatient  to  brave  the  difficulties,  and  to  have  the  glory. 
Already  there  existed  for  emigrants  a  system  of  recall  very 
incomplete,  very  partial,  very  irregular,  which  had  all  the 
inconveniences  of  a  general  measure,  and  which  had  not  its 
high  and  beneficent  character  ;  it  was  the  system  of  erasures, 
which  were  granted  to  the  best  recommended  emigrants, 
under  pretext  that  they  had  been  unduly  placed  on  the  lists. 
Such  amnesty  was  not  always  given  to  the  most  excusable  or 
the  most  deserving. 

The  First  Consul  then  formed  the  resolution  of  permitting 
the  return  of  the  emigrants  en  masse,  with  certain  exceptions. 
Grave  objections  were  made  against  this  measure.  At  first, 
all  the  constitutions,  particularly  the  Consular  Constitution, 
said  expressly,  that  the  emigrants  were  never  to  be  recalled. 
They  said  so,  particularly  on  account  of  those  who  had  acquired 
national  domains,  who  were  very  suspicious,  and  who  looked 
on  the  exile  of  the  former  possessors  of  their  property  as 
necessary  for  their  safety.  The  First  Consul,  considering  him- 
self as  the  firmest  support  of  those  holders,  having  always 
expressed  the  firm  will  to  defend  them,  the  only  mortal  having 
the  power  to  do  so,  believed  himself  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
confidence  he  had  inspired  in  them  all,  to  be  able  to  open  the 
gates  of  France  to  the  emigrants.  He  then  caused  a  reso- 
lution to  be  prepared,  the  first  clause  of  which  was,  the  new 
and  irrevocable  consecration  of  the  sales  made  by  the  State 
to  the  holders  of  national  property.  He  next  had  inserted 
in  it  a  provision  by  which  all  emigrants  were  recalled  en 
masse,  placing  them  under  the  surveillance  of  the  high  police, 
and  submitting  to  this  surveillance,  for  the  whole  of  their 
lives,  those  who  should  have,  at  any  time,  provoked  the 
application  of  it.  There  were  yet  some  exceptions  to  this 
general  recall.  The  benefit  of  it  was  refused  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  troops  raised  against  the  Republic;  to  those  who  had 
held  rank  in  the  armies  of  the  enemy  ;  to  individuals  who 
had  continued  to  hold  places  or  titles  in  the  house  of  the 
princes  of  Bourbon ;  to  the  generals  or  representatives  of  the 
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people,  who  had  made  compacts  with  the  enemy  (this  concerned 
Pjchegru,  and  some  members  of  the  legislative  assemblies); 
finally,  to  the  bishops  and  archbishops  who  had  refused  their 
resignation  demanded  by  the  Pope.  The  number  of  these  ex- 
cluded persons  was  very  inconsiderable. 

The  most  difficult  question  to  be  solved  was  that  which 
arose  on  the  subject  of  the  property  of  the  emigrants  not  yet 
sold.  If,  with  all  reason,  the  sales  made  by  the  State  should 
be  declared  inviolable,  still  it  might  appear  hard  not  to 
make  restitution  of  their  property  to  the  emigrants,  when  it 
remained  untouched  in  the  hands  of  government.  "  I  do 
nothing,"  said  the  First  Consul,  "  if  I  restore  these  emigrants 
to  their  country,  without  restoring  to  them  their  patrimony. 
I  wish  to  efface  the  traces  of  our  civil  wars;  and,  by  filling- 
France  with  returned  emigrants,  who  will  remain  in  indigence, 
whilst  their  properties  shall  be  thus  under  the  sequestration  of 
the  State,  I  create  a  class  of  malecontents  who  will  give  no 
rest.  And,  these  properties  kept  under  the  sequestration  of 
the  State,  who,  think  you,  will  purchase  them,  in  the  presence 
of  their  ancient  owners  now  returned  ?"  The  First  Consul 
then  resolved  to  restore  all  the  unsold  domains,  excepting 
houses  or  buildings  appropriated  to  the  public  service. 

This  resolution  thus  drawn  up  was  submitted  to  a  privy 
council,  composed  of  the  Consuls,  of  the  ministers,  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  councillors  of  State,  and  of  senators.  It  was 
warmly  discussed  in  this  assembly,  and  appeared  to  excite 
sharp  jealousies.  However,  the  general  impulse  towards  all 
reparatory  measures  which  tended  to  efface  the  traces  of 
our  troubles,  the  prestige  of  the  general  peace,  the  positive 
will  of  the  First  Consul,  all  these  causes  combined  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  measure.  But  care 
was  taken  to  insert  in  the  resolution  the  word  amnesty, 
to  fix  upon  emigration  the  character  of  a  criminal  act 
which  the  victorious  and  happy  nation  was  willing 
enough  to  forget.  The  First  Consul,  desiring  to  do  things 
in  a  complete  manner,  repelled  the  employment  of  the 
word  amnesty.  He  said  that  it  was  not  right  to  humble 
persons  whose  reconciliation  with  France  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  bring  about,  and  that  to  treat  them  as  par- 
doned criminals  was  to  humble  them  deeply.  He  was  told 
in  reply,  that  emigration  had  originally  been  a  crime,  for 
it  had  for  its  principal  object  to  make  war  on  France,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  remain  condemned  by 
the  laws.  A  warm  dispute  took  place  relative  to  the 
property  of  the  emigrants.  The  councillors  called  to  the 
deliberation,  obstinately  refused  the  restitution  of  woods 
and  forests,  which  the  law  of  the  2nd  Nivose,  year  IV.,  had 
declared  inalienable.      It  was,    in   their  opinion,  replacing 
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immense  riches  in  the  hands  of  the  great  emigration,  depriving 
the  State  of  prodigious  resources,  and,  above  all,  of  forests  of 
indispensable  utility  for  the  service  of  the  army  and  navy. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  First  Consul  was  obliged 
to  yield,  and  he  thus  preserved,  without  dreaming  of  it,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  means  of  influence  over  the  ancient 
French  nobility,  that  which  afterwards  served  to  bring  them 
back  to  him  almost  entirely:  this  means  was  the  individual 
restitution  which  he  made  at  a  later  period  of  their  properties, 
to  those  of  the  emigrants  who  submitted  to  his  government. 

The  resolution  being  thus  modified,  it  remained  to  be  settled 
how  a  legal  character  was  to  be  given  to  it.  It  was  not  the 
intention  to  make  it  into  a  law;  it  was  designed  to  give  it  a 
more  elevated  character,  if  it  were  possible.  The  idea  was 
conceived  of  makino-an  oroanic  Senatus-Consultum  of  it.  The 
resolution  touched  the  Constitution  itself,  and,  in  that  way, 
seemed  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  Senate.  Already  the 
Senate,  by  two  important  acts,  that  which  had  proscribed  the 
Jacobins,  falsely  accused  on  account  of  the  infernal  machine, 
and  that  which  had  interpreted  the  thirty-eighth  article  of  the 
Constitution,  and  excluded  the  oppositionists  of  the  two  legis- 
lative assemblies,  had  acquired  a  sort  of  power  superior  to  the 
Constitution  itself;  for  it  had  legitimatised  either  extraordinary 
measures,  or  new  constitutional  arrangements,  which  the 
government  had  thought  needful.  After  having  performed 
rigorous  acts,  it  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  the  Senate  to  be 
intrusted  with  an  act  of  national  clemency.  It  was  then 
decreed  that  the  resolution  pronouncing  the  recall  of  the 
emigrants  should  be  first  discussed  in  the  Council  of  State, 
as  were  the  standing  orders,  laws,  Senatus-consulta,  and  next 
he  submitted  to  the  Senate,  there  to  be  deliberated  on,  as  a 
measure  touching  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  thing  was  thus  executed.  The  project  of  amnesty 
discussed  in  the  Council  of  State,  on  the  i6th  of  April  (26th 
Germinal),  two  days  before  the  publication  of  the  Concordat, 
was  carried  ten  days  afterwards  to  the  Senate,  on  the  2Gtli  of 
April,  1802  (6th  Floreal).  It  was  there  adopted  without  con- 
troversy, and  with  remarkable  motives. 

"  Considering,"  said  the  Senate,  "  that  the  proposed  mea- 
sure is  called  for  by  the  actual  state  of  things,  by  justice,  by 
the  national  interest,  and  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution; 

"  Considering  that,  at  different  epochs,  when  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  emigration  were  enacted,  France,  torn  by  intestine 
divisions,  sustained  against  almost  all  Europe  a  war,  for 
which  history  presents  no  parallel,  and  which  necessitated 
rigorous  and  extraordinary  arrangements; 

"That  at  the  present  day,  peace  being  made  abroad,  it  is 
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important  to  cement  it  at  home,  by  every  thing  which  can 
rally  Frenchmen,  tranquillise  families,  and  cause  evils  in- 
separable from  a  long  revolution  to  be  forgotten  ; 

"  That  nothing  can  better  consolidate  peace  at  home,  than 
a  measure  which  tempers  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  puts 
an  end  to  the  uncertainties  and  delays  resulting  from  the 
forms  estabhshed  for  the  erasures; 

"  Considering  that  this  measure  can  only  be  an  amnesty, 
which  may  extend  pardon  to  the  greater  number,  always  more 
misled  than  criminal,  and  that  may  extend  punishment  to 
the  principal  culprits  by  permanently  keeping  them  on  the  list 
of  emigrants ; 

"  That  this  amnesty,  devised  by  clemency,  is,  however, 
granted  only  on  conditions  just  in  themselves,  tranquillising 
for  the  public  safety,  and  wisely  combined  with  the  national 
welfare ; 

"That  particular  provisions  of  the  amnesty,  by  defending 
from  all  attack  the  acts  done  with  the  Republic,  consecrate 
anew  the  guarantee  of  the  sales  of  national  property,  the 
upholding  of  which  will  always  be  a  particular  object  of  the 
solicitude  of  the  Conservative  Senate,  as  it  is  of  the  Consuls : 
the  Senate  adopts  the  proposed  resolution." 

This  courageous  act  of  clemency  could  not  but  obtain 
the  approbation  of  all  wise  men  who  sincerely  wished  for  an 
end  to  our  civil  broils.  Thanks  to  the  new  guarantees 
given  to  the  holders  of  national  property,  thanks  to  the  con- 
fidence which  the  First  Consul  inspired  them  with,  this  last 
measure  of  government  did  not  cause  them  too  great  dis- 
quietude, and  it  satisfied  that  honest,  and  luckily  the  most 
numerous,  mass,  of  the  royalist  party,  which  received  without 
murmur  the  good  that  was  conferred  on  it.  It  met  with  ingra- 
titude only  among  the  highest  class  of  emigrants,  who  were 
living  in  the  saloons  of  Paris,  repaying  there,  in  bad  language, 
the  benefits  of  the  government.  According  to  them,  the  act 
was  insignificant,  incomplete,  unjust,  because  it  made  some 
distinctions  between  persons,  because  it  did  not  restore  the 
property  of  the  emigrants,  sold  or  unsold.  The  approbation 
of  these  vain  talkers  could  well  be  dispensed  with.  How- 
ever, the  First  Consul  was  so  greedy  of  glory,  that  these 
wretched  critics  sometimes  disturbed  the  pleasure  which  he 
received  from  the  universal  assent  of  France  and  of  Europe. 

But  his  ardour  for  well  doing  did  not  depend  on  praise  and 
censure,  and  scarcely  had  he  consummated  the  great  act  which 
we  have  just  related,  before  he  already  had  in  preparation  others 
of  the  highest  political  and  social  importance.  Relieved 
from  the  impediments  which  the  resistance  of  the  Tribunate 
presented  to  his  fruitful  activity,  he  was  resolved  during  that 
extraordinary  session  of  Germinal  and   Floreal,  to  conclude. 
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or   at  least  to  advance  considerably,  the  re-organisation  of 
France.     It  is  proper  to  exhibit  his  ideas  on  this  subject. 

By  the  acts  of  the  First  Consul,  already  known,  particularly 
by  the  re-establishment  of  religious  worship,  it  was  easy  to 
guess  what  was  the  ordinary  tendency  of  his  mind,  and  his  par- 
ticular manner  of  thinking  on  questions  of  social  organisation. 
In  o;eneral  he  was  disposed  to  contradict  the  narrow  or  exas;- 
gerated  systems  of  the  Revolution,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
of  some  revolutionists  ;  for,  in  its  first  movements  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  always  generous  and  true.  It  had  wished  to 
abolish  the  irregularities,  the  caprices,  the  unjust  distinctions 
arising  from  the  feudal  system,  and  in  virtue  of  which,  for 
instance,  a  Jew,  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  a  noble,  a  priest,  a 
shopkeeper,  a  Burgundian,  a  Provencal,  a  Breton,  had  not  the 
same  rights,  the  same  duties,  did  not  support  the  same  bur- 
dens, did  not  enjoy  the  same  advantages  ;  in  a  word,  did  not 
live  under  the  same  laws.  To  make  of  all  these  Frenchmen, 
whatever  might  be  their  religion,  their  birth,  their  native  pro- 
vince, citizens  equal  in  riglits  and  in  duties,  eligible  to  every 
thing  according  to  their  merit,  this  is  what  the  Revolution 
wished  to  do  in  its  first  enthusiasm,  before  contradiction  had 
irritated  it  even  to  delirium  ;  this  is  what  the  First  Consul 
wished  to  accomplish  after  that  delirium  had  given  place  to 
reason.  But  that  chimerical  equality  which  demagogues  had 
been  dreaming  about  for  a  moment,  which  was  to  put  all  men  on 
the  same  level,  which  hardly  admitted  the  natural  inequalities 
proceeding  from  a  difference  of  minds  and  talents,  that  equa- 
lity he  despised,  either  as  a  chimera  of  the  spirit  of  sys- 
tem, or  as  a  revolt  of  envy. 

He  wished,  then,  in  society  for  a  hierarchy,  on  the  steps  of 
which  all  men,  without  distinction  of  birth,  should  come  and 
place  themselves  according  to  their  merit,  and  on  the  steps 
of  which  should  remain  fixed  those  whose  ancestors  had 
borne  them  thither,  still  without  offering  any  obstacle  to 
the  new  comers  who  might  try  to  raise  themselves  in  their 
turn. 

To  this  sort  of  social  veo-etation,  resulting  from  nature  her- 
self,  observed  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times,  he  intended  to 
give  a  free  course,  in  the  institutions  he  was  occupied  in 
founding.  Like  all  powerful  minds,  who  apply  themselves  to 
discover  in  the  sentiments  of  the  masses  the  true  interests  of 
humanity,  and  love  to  oppose  that  sentiment  to  the  narrow 
views  of  the  spirit  of  system,  he  sought  in  the  dispositions 
manifested  before  his  eyes  by  the  people  itself,  arguments  for 
his  opinions. 

To  those  who,  in  matters  of  religion,  had  recommended  indif- 
ference, he  had  opposed  that  popular  movement,  which  had 
been  recently  produced  at  the  door  of  a  chvirch,  to  force  the 
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priests  to  give  burial  to  an  actress.  "  See,"  said  he,  to  these 
partisans  of  indifference,  "see,  how  indifferent  is  that  multitude! 
And  yourselves,"  said  he  also  to  them,  "why  have  you,  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  revolutionary  paroxysm,  proclaimed 
the  Supreme  Being? — Because,  in  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of 
a  people  there  is  something  which  inclines  them  to  have  a 
God — no  matter  what." 

"  As  to  the  manner  of  classing  men  in  society,"  said  he  to 
those  who  wished  for  no  distinction:  "why  then  have  you 
created  fusils  and  sabres  of  honour?  Is  not  that  a  distinction? 
And  ridiculously  enough  invented,  for  men  do  not  carry  a  fusil 
or  a  sabre  of  honour  at  their  breast,  and,  for  things  of  this  sort, 
men  like  what  is  seen  at  a  distance."  The  First  Consul  had  ob- 
served a  singular  fact,  and  lie  was  fond  of  mentioning  it  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing.  Since  France, 
the  object  of  the  respect  and  of  the  attentions  of  Europe,  be- 
came filled  with  the  ministers  of  all  the  powers,  or  with  fo- 
reigners of  distinction  who  came  to  visit  it,  he  was  struck  with 
the  curiosity  with  which  the  populace,  and  even  persons  above 
the  populace,  followed  these  foreigners,  and  were  eager  to  see 
their  rich  uniforms  and  their  brilliant  decorations.  There  was 
often  a  crowd  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Tuileries  to  be  present  at 
their  arrival  and  departure.  "  See,"  said  he,  "  these  futile 
vanities,  which  geniuses  disdain  so  much.  The  populace  is 
not  of  their  opinion.  It  loves  those  many-coloured  cordons  as 
it  loves  religious  pomp.  The  democrat  philosophers  call 
that  vanity,  idolatry.  Idolatry,  vanity,  let  it  be.  But  that 
idolatry,  that  vanity,  are  weaknesses  common  to  the  whole 
human  race,  and  from  both  great  virtues  may  be  made  to 
spring.  With  these,  so  much  despised  baubles,  heroes  are 
made !  To  the  one,  as  to  the  other  of  these  alleged  weak- 
nesses external  signs  are  necessary ;  there  must  be  a  worship 
for  religious  sentiment,  there  must  be  visible  distinctions  for 
the  noble  sentiment  of  glory." 

The  First  Consul  resolved  to  create  an  order  which  should 
replace  arms  of  honour,  which  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  given  to  the  soldier  as  well  as  to  the  general,  to  the 
peaceful  savant  as  well  as  to  the  military  man,  which  should 
consist  in  decorations  similar  in  form  to  those  worn  through- 
out Europe,  and  moreover  in  useful  endowments,  useful  par- 
ticularly to  the  private  soldier,  when  he  should  have  returned 
to  his  fields.  It  was,  in  his  eyes,  an  additional  means  of 
putting  new  France  in  relation  with  other  countries.  Since 
it  was  thus  that,  throughout  all  Europe,  services  rendered  were 
marked  out  for  public  esteem,  why  not  admit  the  same  system 
in  France?  "Nations,"  said  he,  "should  not  strive  to  be 
singular  any  more  than  individuals.  The  affectation  of  acting 
differently  from  the  rest  of  the  world  is  an  affectation  reproved 
by  persons  of  sense,  and  above  all  by  persons  of  modesty. 

VOL.  IIL  T 
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Cordons  are  in  use  in  all  countries,  let  them  be,"  added  the 
First  Consul,  "  in  use  in  France  !  It  will  be  one  relation  the 
more  established  with  Europe.  In  France  alone  they  were 
not  given ;  among  our  neighbours  they  were  given  only  to 
the  man  of  gentle  birth  ;  I  will  give  them  to  the  man  who 
shall  have  served  best  in  the  army  and  in  the  State,  or  who 
shall  have  produced  the  finest  works." 

One  remark  more  particularly  struck  the  First  Consul,  and 
had  become  a  subject  which  largely  engaged  his  thoughts;  it 
was,  to  what  a  degree  the  men  of  the  Revolution  were  dis- 
united, without  a  bond  between  them,  without  strength  against 
their  common  enemies.  Whilst  tlie  ancient  nobles  gave  each 
other  the  hand  ;  whilst  the  Vendeans  were,  although  exhausted 
and  subdued,  secretly  coalesced  still;  whilst  the  clergy,  al- 
though reconstituted,  formed,  nevertheless,  a  powerful  corpo- 
ration, very  equivocal  in  its  friendship  to  the  government,  the 
men  who  had  made  that  revolution  were  divided,  and  even  dis- 
avowed, it  must  be  said,  by  ungrateful  and  mistaken  opinion. 
No  sooner  had  the  elections  been  allowed  to  go  on  alone,  than 
there  were  seen  starting  up  new  personages  to  whom  one  could 
not  impute  either  good  or  evil ;  or,  vice  versa,  hot-brained 
revolutionists,  the  remembrance  of  whom  inspired  terror.  In 
the  eyes  of  a  new  generation,  which  gave  no  thanks  for  their 
eflforts,  to  those  who  from  '89  to  1800,  had  suffered  so  much 
to  enfranchise  France,  their  best  claim  was  to  have  done  no- 
thing. The  First  Consul  was  convinced,  and  with  reason,  that 
if  this  movement  had  assistance,  there  would  soon  not  be  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Revolution  left  on  the  stage;  that  a  new 
class,  easily  inclined  to  royalism,  would  be  produced ;  that  at 
the  very  utmost  there  would  be,  when  opportunity  offered, 
a  revolutionary  reaction,  which  would  cause  the  reappearance 
of  some  men  of  blood  ;  that  the  elections  conducted  under  the 
Directory,  alternately  royalist,  after  the  fashion  of  the  club  of 
Clichy,  or  revolutionary,  after  the  fashion  of  Babceuf,  were  a 
proof  of  it,  and  that,  from  convulsions  to  convulsions,  they 
would  end  with  the  triumph  of  the  Bourbons,  and  of  foreigners, 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  pure  counter-revolution. 

Ke  looked  on  it,  then,  as  indispensable  to  slacken  the  move- 
ment of  free  institutions,  by  so  doing,  to  maintain  in  power  the 
generation  which  had  effected  the  Revolution,  to  maintain  them  in 
it,  with  the  exception  only  of  some  few  blood-stained  individuals, 
and  even  to  those,  to  secure  oblivion  for  their  past  errors,  and  a 
subsistence  for  their  future  years ;  to  found  with  this  generation 
a  society,  tranquil,  regular,  and  brilliant,  of  which  he  should  be 
the  head,  of  wliich  his  companions  in  arms,  and  his  civil  col- 
leagues should  form  the  upper  class,  the  aristocracy,  if  one  chose 
to  call  it  so,  but  an  aristocracy  always  open  to  rising  merit, 
in  which  should  be  placed,  they  and  their  children,  the  men 
who  had  rendered  great  services,  and  in  which  men  capable  of 
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rendering:;  new  services  might  always  come  and  take  their  station. 
This  society,  thus  formed  after  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  he 
wished  to  surround  with  all  sorts  of  glories,  to  embellish  by 
all  the  arts,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  with  advantage  that 
ancien  regime,  existing  like  a  living  recollection  in  the  memory 
of  the  emigrants,  existing  as  a  reality  in  all  Europe;  and  he 
hoped  to  re-attach  to  it  the  emigrants  themselves,  when  time 
should  have  corrected  them,  when  the  charm  of  high  employ- 
ments should  have  attracted  them,  yet,  on  condition  that  they 
would  come,  not  as  disdainful  protectors,  but  as  useful  and 
submissive  servants.  What  degree  of  political  liberty  would 
he  grant  to  that  society  thus  constituted  ?  He  knew  not.  He 
thought  that  the  present  moment  was  not  particularly  adapted  to 
it,  for,  all  liberty  granted  changed  into  cruel  reactions ;  and  he 
believed,  moreover,  that  hberty  would  arrest  his  creative  genius. 
Besides,  he  thought  but  little  at  the  time  on  this  question ;  and 
the  country,  eager  for  order  only,  did  not  allow  him  to  think  of 
it  much.  He  wished  then  to  found  this  society  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  Revolution,  to  give  it  good  civil  laws,  a 
powerful  administration,  rich  finances,  and  external  grandeur ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  benefits,  save  one  alone,  leaving  for  others,  at 
a  later  period  the  care  of  conferring  on  it,  or  of  letting  it  take, 
as  much  public  hberty  as  was  consistent. 

It  was  from  ideas,  such  as  these,  that  he  had  conceived 
his  system  of  civil  and  military  rewards,  and  his  plan  of 
education. 

The  arms  of  honour,  devised  by  the  Convention,  had  not  ex- 
cited much  interest,  because  they  were  not  adapted  to  manners. 
They  had,  besides,  involved  administrative  complications,  which 
were  very  vexatious,  on  account  of  the  double  pay  granted  to 
some,  and  refused  to  others.  The  First  Consul  conceived  the 
idea  of  instituting  an  order,  in  military  form,  but  not  destined 
for  military  men  alone.  He  called  it  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
"v^dshing  to  impress  the  idea  of  an  assemblage  of  men  pledged 
to  the  cultivation  of  honour,  and  the  defence  of  certain  prin- 
ciples. It  v/as  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  cohorts,  each  cohort 
of  seven  grand  oflacers,  twenty  commanders,  thirty  officers,  and 
350  private  legionaries,  in  all  6000  individuals  of  every  rank. 
The  oath  indicated  to  what  cause  they  were  to  dedicate  them- 
selves, when  enrolled  in  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Each  member 
promised  to  devote  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  Republic,  of 
the  integrity  of  its  territory,  of  the  principle  of  equality,  and  of 
the  inviolability  of  properties  called  national.  It  was,  con- 
sequently, a  legion  which  would  pledge  its  honour  to  make  the 
principles  and  the  interests  of  the  Revolution  triumphant. 
Decorations  and  endowments  were  attached  to  each  rank.  To 
the  grand  officers  was  allotted  a  salary  of  5000  francs  (200/. 
sterfing),  to  commanders  2000  francs  (80/.  sterling),  to  officers 
1000  francs  (40/.  sterling),  to  the  private  legionaries  250  francs 
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(lOZ.  sterling).  An  endowment  in  national  property  was  to 
provide  for  these  expenses.  Each  cohort  was  to  have  its 
station  in  the  district  where  its  particular  possessions  were 
situated.  All  the  combined  cohorts  were  to  be  administered  by 
a  superior  council  formed  of  seven  members  ;  the  three  Consuls 
first,  then  four  grand  officers ;  the  first  of  the  latter  was  to  be 
named  by  the  Senate,  the  second  by  the  Legislative  Body,  the 
third  by  the  Tribunate,  the  fourth  by  the  Council  of  State. 
The  council  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  composed  in  this  manner, 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  managing  the  possessions  of  the 
Legion,  and  of  deliberating  on  the  nomination  of  its  members. 
What  served  to  complete  the  institution  and  to  indicate  its 
spirit  was,  that  civil  services  in  every  line,  such  as  the 
administration,  the  government,  sciences,  letters,  arts,  were  as 
much  titles  of  admission  as  military  services.  Setting  out  from 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  was  decided  that  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  A.rms  of  Honour,  should  be,  by  right,  mem- 
bers of  the  Legion,  and  classed  in  its  ranks  according  to  their 
grade  in  the  army. 

This  institution  numbers  not  much  more  than  forty  years, 
and  it  is  already  consecrated  as  if  it  had  passed  through 
centuries,  to  such  a  degree  has  it  become  in  those  forty  years, 
the  recompense  of  heroism,  of  knowledge,  of  merit  of  every 
sort  I  so  much  has  it  been  sought  after  by  the  grandees  and 
princes  of  Europe,  the  most  proud  of  their  origin.  Time,  the 
judge  of  institutions,  has  then  pronounced  its  decision  on  the 
utility  and  dignity  of  this  particular  one.  Let  us  set  aside  the 
abuse  which  may  have  been  made  sometimes  of  such  a  recom- 
pense, through  the  different  governments  that  have  succeeded 
each  other,  an  abuse  inhei'ent  in  every  recompense  given  to 
man  by  his  fellow-man,  and  let  us  recognise  what  was  beautiful, 
profound,  novel  to  the  world,  in  an  institution  whose  intent 
was  to  place  on  the  breast  of  the  private  soldier,  and  of  the 
modest  savant,  the  same  decoration  that  was  to  figure  on  the 
breasts  of  leaders  of  armies,  of  princes,  and  of  kings  !  let  us 
recognise  that  this  creation  of  an  honour-conferring  distinction 
was  the  most  dazzling  triumph  of  equality  itself,  not  of  that 
equality  which  puts  men  on  a  level  by  debasing  them,  but 
which  equalises  while  it  elevates  them  ;  in  a  word,  let  us  recog- 
nise, that  if  for  the  great  men  of  the  civil  or  military  order,  it 
might  possibly  be  only  a  gratification  of  vanity,  it  was  for  the 
private  soldier,  when  returning  to  his  rural  home,  an  addition 
to  the  comforts  of  the  peasant,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a 
visible  proof  of  heroism. 

Next  after  this  admirable  system  of  rewards,  the  First 
Consul  had  employed  himself  with  no  less  assiduity  on  a 
system  of  education  for  the  French  youth.  Education  in  fact, 
was  at  this  time  null,  or  abandoned  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution. 
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The  religious  communities  formerly  engaged  in  the  educa- 
tion  of  youth,    had   disappeared   with    the   ancient  order   of 
things.     There  was  a  tendency  towards  their  revival ;  but  the 
First  Consul  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  the  guidance  of 
the  new  generation  to  them;  looking  on  them  as  the  secret 
agents  of  his  enemies.      The  institutions  by  which  the  Con- 
vention had   sought  to  supply  their  place  had  been   only  a 
chimera,  which  had  already  almost  disappeared.      The  Con- 
vention had  meant  to  give  gratuitously  primary  instruction  to 
the  common  people,  and  secondary  instruction  to  the  middle 
classes,  so  as  to  render  both  accessible   to  all  families.     It 
ended  in  nothino-.     The  communes  had  given  habitations  to 
the  primary  instructors,  in  general  the  parsonage  houses  of  the 
ancient  country  cures,  but  had  not  paid  them  salaries,  or,   at 
least,  had  done   so   in  assignats.     Indigence  very   soon   dis- 
persed   these   unfortunate  masters.     The   central   schools,  in 
which   secondary  instruction  was  dispensed,   being  placed  in 
each  chief  town  of  a  department,  were  establishments  in  some 
sort  academical,  where  public  courses  were  held,  at  which  youths 
jnight   attend    some    hours    a   day,   but  returned  from  them 
afterwards  to  their  homes,  or  to  boarding-houses  established 
by  private  speculation.     The   nature  of  the  studies  was   con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  the  times.     Classical  studies,  con- 
sidered as  an  antiquated  routine,  had  been  almost  abandoned 
in  them.     The  natural  and  exact  sciences,  and  the  living  lan- 
guages, had  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  ones.     A  museum 
of  natural  history   was    attached    to    each  of  these  schools. 
Such  a  mode  of  instruction  had  little  influence  on  youth  ;  for 
a  course  of  study  which  lasts  one  or  two  hours  a  day  is  not 
the  way  to  make  an  impression  upon  it.     Youth  was  lel't  to  be 
moulded  by  the  heads  of  the  boarding-schools,  at  that  time, 
for  the  most  part,  hostile  to  the  new  order  of  things,  or  greedy 
speculators,  treating  youth  as  an  object  of  trafhc,  not  as  a 
sacred  trust  of  the  State  and  of  families.     The  central  schools, 
besides,  placed  in  the  hundred  and  two  departments,  one  in  each 
chief  town,  were  too  numerous.    There  were  not  pupils  enough 
for  these  hundred  and  two  schools.  Thirty-two  only  had  drawn 
attendance,  and  become  nurseries  of  instruction.    Some  distin- 
guished professors,  who  still  preserved   the   spirit  of  sound 
erudition,   had   made  their  appearance  there.      But  political 
vicissitudes,  there  as  elsewhere,  had  exercised  their  melancholy 
influence.     The  professors,  chosen  by  the  juries  of  instruction, 
had  succeeded  one  another,  as  the  parties  did,  to  power,  had 
appeared  and  disappeared  by  turns,  and  the  pupils  along  with 
them.     In  short,  these  schools,  without  bond,  without  unity, 
without  a  common  direction,  presented  scattered  fragments, 
and  not  a  grand  edifice  of  public  instruction.     The  First  Consul 
formed  his  project  at  the  first  cast,  with  his  usual  resolution 
of  mind. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  finances  of  France  did  not  allow  primary- 
instruction  to  be  given  everywhere  and  gratuitously  to  the  people, 
who,  besides,  would  not  have  leisure  enough  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  if  the  State  had  had  money  enough  to  afford  it  to  them. 
The  most  that  could  be  done  was  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  the  new  clergy,  and  this  it  was  possible  to  do,  owing  to  a 
particular  circumstance  of  the  time,  namely  the  mass  of  eccle- 
siastical pensions,  which  served  instead  of  salaries  to  most  of 
the  cures.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  pay  a  primary  in- 
structor in  each  commune.  They  were  consequently  established 
only  among  populations  in  sufficiently  easy  circumstances  to 
bear  the  expenses  themselves.  The  commune  gave  a  residence 
and  a  school-room,  the  scholars  paid  a  remuneration,  calculated 
by  the  wants  of  the  master.  It  was  all  that  could  be  done  at 
the  time. 

For  the  moment,   the  most  important  was  the  secondary 
instruction.      The  First  Consul  suppressed,  in   his  project,  the 
central  schools,  which  were  only  public  courses,  without  uni- 
formity, without  effect  on  youth.   There  were  found  to  be  thirty- 
two  central  schools,  which  had  more  or  less  succeeded.     This 
was  an  indication  of  the  want  of  instruction  in  the  different  parts 
of  France.     The  First  Consul  projected  thirty-two  establish- 
ments, which  he   named  Lyceums,   a  name  borrowed  from 
antiquity,  and  which  were  boarding-houses  where  youth  retained 
during  the  principal  years  of  adolescence,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  double  influence  of  a  sound  literary  instruction,  and  an 
education   masculine,    severe,   and   sufficiently  religious,    alto- 
gether military,  modelled  on  the  regime  of  civil  equality.     He 
w'ished  to  re-establish  in  them  the  old  classic  system,  which 
assigned  the  first  place  to  the  ancient  languages,  and  gave  the 
second  only  to  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  leaving 
to  the  special  schools  the  care  of  completing  the  teaching  of 
the  latter.     He  was  right  in  that  as  in  the  remainder.      The 
study  of  the  dead  languages  is  not  only  a  study  of  words,  but  a 
study  of  things ;  it  is  the  study  of  antiquity,  with  its  laws,  its 
manners,  its  arts,  its  history ;  so  moral,  so  deeply  instructive. 
There  is   only  one  age  at  which  to  learn  these  things :  it  is 
boyhood.     When  youth  has  once  arrived,  with  its  passions,  its 
tendency  to  exaggeration  and  to  false  taste,  or  riper  age  with  its 
positive  interests,  life  passes  away  without  a  moment  having  been 
bestowed  on  the  study  of  a  world,  dead  as  the  tongues  that  open 
the  entrance  of  it  to  us.     If  a  late  curiosity  leads  us  to  it  again, 
it  is  through  the  medium  of  faint  and  insufficient  translations 
that  we  penetrate  into  this  beauteous  antiquity.     And  in  a  time 
when  religious  ideas  are  weakened,  if  the  acquaintance  with 
antiquity  cease   too,   we   should   form   nothing   more   than    a 
society  without  moral  tie  to  the  past,  informed  only  concerning 
the  present,  and  occupied  with  it ;  a  society  ignorant,  debased, 
and  fitted  exclusively  for  the  mechanical  arts. 
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The  First  Consul  wished  then  that,  in  his  project,  the 
classical  studies  should  resume  their  rank.  The  sciences  were 
to  come  next.  So  much  of  them  was  to  be  taught  as  is  useful 
in  all  the  professions  of  life,  and  as  was  necessary  to  pass 
from  the  secondary  to  the  special  schools.  Religious  instruction 
was  to  be  given  by  chaplains,  military  instruction  by  old 
officers  who  had  left  the  army.  All  movements  were  to  be 
executed  there  at  a  military  pace,  and  with  beat  of  drum.  This 
system  was  suitable  to  a  nation  destined  universally  to  bear 
arms,  either  in  the  army  or  in  the  national  guard.  Eight  pro- 
fessors of  ancient  languages  or  of  belles-lettres,  a  censor  of 
studies,  a  steward,  having  charge  of  the  chattels,  one  head- 
master, under  the  name  of  proviseur^  composed  the  establish- 
ments of  these  institutions. 

Such  were  the  schools  in  which  the  First  Consul  wished  to 
form  the  French  youth.  But  how  was  it  to  be  attracted 
thither  ?  There  was  the  difficulty.  The  First  Consul  pro- 
vided for  it  by  bold  and  sure  means,  such  as  must  be  employed 
when  one  earnestly  wishes  to  attain  one's  ends.  He  thought  of 
creating  6400  gratuitous  exhibitions,  of  which  the  State  should 
bear  the  expenses,  and  which,  at  a  medium  rate  of  700  to  800 
francs  (28/.  to  32/.  sterling),  would  represent  a  total  expense  of 
5,000,000  to  6,000,000  francs  (200,000/.  to  240,000/.  sterling) 
per  annum,  a  considerable  sum  at  the  time.  These  6000  and 
some  hundred  pupils  were  sufficient  to  furnish  the  nucleus  of 
the  population  of  the  Lyceums.  The  confidence  of  families, 
which  it  was  hoped  to  acquire  in  the  sequel,  would  some  day 
refieve  the  State  from  the  continuance  of  such  a  sacrifice. 
The  produce  of  these  6000  exhibitions  formed  at  the  same 
time  a  sufficient  resource  for  covering  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  new  establishments. 

The  First  Consul  intended  to  distribute  in  the  following 
manner  the  exhibitions  of  which  the  government  was  to  have 
the  disposal :  2400  were  to  be  given  to  the  children  of  retired 
soldiers  whose  circumstances  were  narrow;  of  civil  function- 
aries who  had  done  useful  service ;  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  lately  united  to  France.  The  4000  remaining  were 
destined  to  the  boarding-schools  already  established.  A  great 
number  of  these  boarding-schools  were,  in  fact,  private  specu- 
lations. The  First  Consul  thought  it  right  to  let  them  remain ; 
but  he  connected  them  with  his  plan  by  means  the  most 
simple  and  efiicacious.  These  boarding-schools  could  not 
henceforward  subsist  without  the  authority  of  government ; 
they  were  to  be  inspected  annually  by  the  agents  of  the  State ; 
they  were  obliged  to  send  their  pupils  to  the  lectures  at  the 
Lyceums,  paying  a  trifling  remuneration ;  finally,  the  4000 
exhibitions  were,  after  an  annual  examination,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  pupils  of  the  various  boarding-schools,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  recognised  merit  and  good  order  of  each  house. 
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Thus  connected  with  the  general  plan,  the  boarding-schools  ab- 
solutely formed  a  part  of  it. 

Passing  next  to  the  special  instruction,  the  First  Consul 
occupied  himself  with  completing  its  organisation.  The  study 
of  jurisprudence  had  perished  with  the  ancient  judiciary  esta- 
blishment ;  he  created  ten  schools  of  law.  The  schools  of  medi- 
cine, less  neglected,  subsisted  to  the  number  of  three  ;  he  pro- 
posed to  create  six  of  them.  The  Polytechnic  School  existed  ; 
it  was  connected  with  this  organisation.  To  these  were  added 
a  school  of  pubhc  services,  since  known  by  the  title  of  "  School 
of  Bridges  and  Roads  ;"  a  school  for  the  mechanical  arts,  at 
that  time  fixed  at  Compiegne,  since  at  Chalons-sur-Marne, 
the  first  model  of  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades  which  are 
at  this  day  judged  to  be  so  useful;  finally,  a  school  for  the 
grand  art  which  then  constituted  the  power  of  the  First  Con- 
sul and  of  France,  a  school  of  military  art,  destined  to  occupy 
the  palace  of  Fontainebleau. 

One  thing  was  yet  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  this  work, 
namely,  a  body  of  learned  men,  which  might  supply  these  col- 
leges with  instructors,  which  might  embrace  them  in  its  sur- 
veillance; in  a  word,  what  has  since  been  called  the  University. 
But  the  moment  had  not  yet  arrived  for  that.  It  was  already  a 
great  deal  to  save  from  wreck  the  estabhshments  of  public  in- 
struction, and  to  create,  all  at  once,  with  the  actual  professors, 
colleges  dependent  on  the  State,  where  the  youth  of  all  classes, 
attracted  by  gratuitous  education,  should  be  formed  on  one 
common  model,  regular  and  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  to  sound  literary  education.  The 
First  Consul  said  to  Fourcroy  :  "  This  is  only  a  commencement; 
by  and  by  we  shall  do  more  and  better." 

These  two  important  projects  were  carried  to  the  Council  of 
State,  and  warmly  debated  in  that  enlightened  body.  The  First 
Consul,  who  did  not  like  public  discussion,  because,  at  the 
time,  it  agitated  minds  which  had  been  too  long  ruffled,  sought 
it,  nay  provoked  it,  in  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  State. 
It  was  his  representative  government.  There  he  was  famihar 
and  eloquent,  there  he  allowed  himself  every  latitude,  and  per- 
mitted the  same  to  others,  and  by  the  collision  of  his  mind 
with  that  of  his  opponents,  produced  more  flashes  than  can 
be  obtained  in  a  great  assembly,  where  the  solemnity  of  the 
tribune,  and  the  inconveniences  of  publicity,  incessantly  im- 
pede and  repress  true  hberty  of  thought.  This  form  of  dis- 
cussion would  be  even  the  best  for  the  elucidation  of  affairs, 
so  it  were  not  dependent  on  a  determined  master  to  con- 
fine it  to  limits  fixed  by  his  will.  But  for  enlightened  des- 
potism, when  it  wishes  to  be  enlightened,  such  a  body  is  the 
best  of  institutions. 

The  Council  of  State,  composed  of  all  the  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  of  some  of  those  who  had  more  recently  sprung  up, 
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presented  in  its  ensemble  the  different  shades  of  public  opinion, 
and  those  very  Uttle  softened  ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Messrs. 
Portahs,  Roederer,  Regnaud  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  Devaines, 
efficiently  represented  in  it  the  party  inchned  to  monarchical 
reaction  ;  Messrs.  Thibaudeau,  BerHer,  Truguet,  Emmery, 
Berenger,  rejiresented  the  party  faithful  to  the  Revolution,  even 
sometimes  to  a  defence  of  its  prejudices.  But  there,  within 
the  closed  doors  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  discussions  were 
sincere  and  pre-eminently  useful. 

The  projectofthe  Legion  of  Honour  was  strongly  attacked.  Here, 
as  in  the  affair  of  the  Concordat,  the  First  Consul  was,  perhaps,  in 
advance  of  the  intelligence  of  the  day.  That  generation,  which 
very  soon  afterwards  prostrated  itself  before  the  altars,  which 
very  soon  afterwards  covered  itself  with  decorations  with  boyish 
eagerness,  still  resisted,  for  the  moment,  the  re-establishment 
of  public  worship  and  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

It  was  even  found  in  the  Council  of  State,  that  the  institution 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  a  blow  to  equality,  that  it  was  the 
recommencement  of  an  abolished  aristocracy,  that  it  was  too 
avowed  a  return  to  the  ancien  regime.  The  object  so  elevated, 
so  positive,  indicated  by  the  oath,  that  is  to  say,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  affected  its  oppo- 
nents but  slightly.  They  asked  if  the  obligations  contained  in 
that  oath  were  not  common  to  all  the  citizens,  if  all  were  not  to 
concur  in  defending  the  territory,  the  principles  of  equality,  the 
national  property,  &c. ;  and  if  to  particularise  this  obligation  for 
some  was  not  to  render  it  less  binding  on  others.  It  was 
asked  if  this  Legion  had  not  too  exceptionable  an  object,  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  defending  a  power  to  which  it  should  be 
attached  by  the  link  of  benefits.  Others,  citing  the  Constitu- 
tion, objected  that  it  had  spoken  of  a  system  of  military  re- 
wards only.  They  added,  that  the  institution  would  be  better 
understood,  would  raise  fewer  objections,  if  it  had  for  its  end  the 
rewarding  of  warlike  actions  exclusively ;  that  actions  of  this 
khid  were  so  much  matters  of  fact,  so  easily  appreciable,  so 
generally  recompensed  in  all  countries,  that  nobody  could  find 
fault  if  it  were  confined  to  this  clear  and  limited  object. 

The  First  Consul  replied  to  all  these  objections  with  the 
strongest  arguments.  "What  is  there  aristocratic,"  said  he,  "  in 
a  distinction  purely  personal,  and  merely  for  life,  bestowed  on  the 
man  who  has  displayed  merit,  whether  civil  or  military;  bestowed 
on  himself  alone,  bestowed  for  his  life  only,  and  not  passing 
to  his  children .''  Such  a  distinction  is  the  reverse  of  aristo- 
cratic, for  the  essential  of  aristocratic  titles  is,  that  they  are 
transmissible  from  the  man  who  has  earned  them  to  his  son  who 
has  done  nothing  to  acquire  them.  An  order  is  the  most  per- 
sonal, the  least  aristocratic,  of  institutions.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
after  this  will  come  something  else.  That  is  possible,"  added 
the  First  Consul,  "  but  let  us  first  see  what  is  given  to  us,  we 
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will  judge  of  the  remainder  afterwards.  It  is  asked  what  this 
legion  of  6000  individuals  signifies,  and  what  are  to  be  its  duties  ? 
It  is  asked,  if  it  has  other  duties  than  those  imposed  on  the 
whole  mass  of  the  citizens,  who  are  all  equally  bound  to  defend 
territory,  constitution,  equality.  In  the  first  place,  to  this 
question  one  may  reply,  that  all  citizens  must  defend  their 
common  country,  and  that,  nevertheless,  there  is  an  army  on 
which  that  duty  is  more  particularly  imposed.  Would  it  then 
be  astonishing  if  in  the  army  there  should  be  a  corps  d'tlite, 
from  which  would  be  expected  more  devotion  to  its  duties,  and 
more  disposition  to  the  grand  sacrifice  of  life  ?  But,  do  you 
want  to  know  what  this  legion  is  to  be  ?"  exclaimed  the  First 
Consul,  returning  to  his  favourite  idea,  "  here  is  an  explanation. 
It  is  an  essay  at  organisation  for  the  men,  originators  or  partisans 
of  the  Revolution;  who  are  neither  emigrants  nor  Vendeans, 
nor  priests.  The  ancien  regime,  so  battered  by  the  ram  of  the 
Revolution,  is  more  entire  than  is  believed.  All  the  emigrants 
hold  one  another  by  the  hand  ;  the  Vendeans  are  still  secretly 
enrolled  ;  and  with  the  words  legitimate  king,  religion,  there 
might  in  an  instant  be  assembled  thousands  of  arms,  M^hich 
would  be  raised,  depend  upon  it,  if  their  fatigue  and  the 
strength  of  the  government  did  not  restrain  them.  The  priests 
form  a  body,  not  very  friendly,  at  bottom,  to  us  all.  It  is 
needful  that,  on  their  side,  the  men  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
Revolution  should  be  united,  bonded  together,  should  form,  too, 
a  solid  combination,  and  cease  to  depend  on  the  first  accident 
which  might  strike  one  single  head.  You  had  an  exceedingly 
narrow  escape  from  being  hurled  back  into  chaos  by  the  explosion 
of  the  3rd  Nivose,  and  given  up  defenceless  to  your  enemies. 
For  ten  years  we  have  been  only  making  ruins  ;  we  must 
now  found  an  edifice,  wherein  to  establish  ourselves,  and  to 
dwell.  These  6000  legionaries,  composed  of  all  the  men  who 
have  effected  the  Revolution,  who  have  defended  it  after  having 
made  it,  who  wish  to  continue  it  in  all  that  it  has  reasonable 
and  just,  these  6000  legionaries,  officers  and  soldiers,  civil 
functionaries,  magistrates,  endowed  with  the  national  posses- 
sions, that  is  to  say,  with  the  patrimony  of  the  Revolution,  are 
one  of  the  strongest  guarantees  that  you  can  give  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  And  then,  depend  upon  it,  the  struggle  is 
not  over  with  Europe ;  be  assured,  that  that  struggle  will 
begin  again.  Is  it  not  a  happiness  to  have  in  our  hands,  so 
easy  a  means  of  keeping  up,  of  exciting,  the  bravery  of  our 
soldiers?  In  place  of  that  chimerical  1,000,000,000  francs 
which  you  would  not  even  dare  to  promise  again,  you  may, 
with  only  3,000,000  francs  of  revenue  in  national  property,  raise 
up  as  many  heroes  to  uphold  the  Revolution  as  were  found  for 
undertaking  it." 

Such  were  the  arguments  of  the  First  Consul.    There  were 
others  besides,  destined  for  those  who  insisted  that  the  new 
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order  was  purely  military,  and  decreed  exclusively  to  the  army. 
"  It  is  not  my  intention,"  said  he,  "  to  found  a  government  of 
Prcetorians;  it  is  not  my  intention  to  reward  soldiers  only. 
My  notion  is  that  all  sorts  of  merit  are  brothers ;  that  the 
courage  of  the  president  of  the  Convention,  resisting  the  popu- 
lace, ought  to  be  ranked  with  the  courage  of  Kleber,  mounting 
to  the  assault  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  People  talk  of  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution.  They  ought  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
so  fettered  by  words.  The  Constitution  was  desirous  of  em- 
bracing every  thing,  and  has  not  always  succeeded  in  doing  so : 
it  is  our  province  to  supply  what  is  deficient.  It  is  right  that 
civil  virtues  should  have  their  share  of  reward,  as  well  as  the 
military  virtues.  Those  who  oppose  this  course  reason  like 
barbarians.  It  is  the  religion  of  brute  force  that  they  recom- 
mend to  us.  But  intelligence  has  its  rights  before  those  of 
force :  force  itself  is  nothing  without  intelligence.  In  the  heroic 
ages,  the  general  was  the  strongest  and  the  most  dexterous  man 
in  person ;  in  civilised  times,  the  general  is  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  brave.  AVhen  we  were  at  Cairo,  the  Egyptians  could 
not  comprehend  how  it  could  be  that  Kleber,  with  his  advan- 
tages of  person,  was  not  commander-in-chief.  When  Murad 
Bey  had  closely  observed  our  tactics,  he  could  comprehend 
that  I,  and  no  other,  ought  to  be  the  general  of  an  army  so 
conducted.  You  reason  like  the  Egyptians,  when  you  pretend 
to  confine  rewards  to  military  valour.  The  soldiers,^'  added  the 
First  Consul,  "the  soldiers  reason  better  than  you.  Go  to  their 
bivouacs ;  listen  to  them.  Do  you  imagine  that  it  is  the  tallest 
of  their  ofiicers,  and  the  most  imposing  by  his  stature,  for 
whom  they  feel  the  highest  regard  ?  No,  it  is  the  bravest.  Do 
you  imagine  even  that  the  bravest  stands  first  in  their  esteem  ? 
No  doubt,  they  would  despise  the  man  whose  courage  they 
suspected;  but  they  rank  above  the  merely  brave  man  him 
whom  they  consider  as  the  most  intelligent.  As  for  myself,  do 
you  suppose  that  it  is  solely  because  I  am  reputed  a  great 
general  that  I  rule  France  ?  No ;  it  is  because  the  qualities  of 
a  statesman  and  a  magistrate  are  attributed  to  me.  France  will 
never  tolerate  the  government  of  the  sword ;  those  who  think 
so  are  strangely  mistaken.  It  would  require  an  abject  servitude 
of  fifty  years  before  that  could  be  the  case.  France  is  too 
noble,  too  intelhgent  a  country,  to  submit  to  material  power, 
and  to  inaugurate  within  her  limits  that  worship  of  force.  Let 
us  honour  intelligence,  virtue,  the  civil  qualities ;  in  short,  let  us 
bestow  upon  them  in  all  professions  the  like  reward."" 

These  reasons,  assigned  with  warmth  and  energy,  and  issuing 
from  the  lips  of  the  greatest  captain  of  modern  times,  at  once 
persuaded  and  charmed  the  whole  Council  of  State.  They 
were,  it  must  be  confessed,  both  sincere  and  interested.  The 
First  Consul  was  desirous  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, especially  by  the  military,  that  it  was  not  as  general 
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alone,  but  as  the  man  of  genius,  that  he  was  the  ruler  of 
France. 

As  he  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  forego  his  plan,  he  was 
earnestly  exhorted  to  withhold  it,  upon  the  plea  that  it  was  yet 
too  early;  that,  having,  perhaps,  outstripped  the  march  of 
intelligence  in  regard  to  the  Concordat,  it  would  be  right  to 
pause  a  moment,  and  to  give  public  opinion  a  short  respite. 
He  would  not  listen  to  any  of  these  counsels.  It  was  his  nature 
to  be,  in  all  things,  impatient  for  the  result. 

The  plan  relative  to  the  system  of  public  education  likewise 
excited  grave  discussions  in  the  Council  of  State.  The  party  in 
favour  of  monarchical  reaction  was  not  far  from  wishing  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  religious  corporations.  The  contrary 
party  supported  the  central  schools,  and  insisted  rather  on  the 
improvement  than  the  abolition  of  that  system.  The  latter 
likewise  showed  some  distrust  on  account  of  the  6400  exhibitions 
left  in  the  gift  of  the  government. 

"The  ancient  corporations  are  not  suited  to  the  present  time," 
said  the  First  Consul;  "besides,  they  are  hostile.  The  clergy 
accommodates  itself  to  the  present  government,  and  prefers  it 
to  the  Convention  and  the  Directory ;  but  the  Bourbons  would 
be  much  better  liked  by  it.  As  for  the  central  schools,  they  no 
longer  exist.  They  are  a  cipher.  We  must  create  a  vast  system 
and  organise  public  education  in  France.  People  imagine, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  influence  that  those  6400 
exhibitions  were  proposed.  That  is  looking  at  the  question  in 
a  very  petty  point  of  view.  Of  influence,  the  present  govern- 
ment has  more  than  it  wants.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  that  it 
could  not  do  at  this  moment,  especially  if  it  purposed  to  react 
against  the  Revolution,  to  destroy  what  it  created,  to  re-establish 
what  it  destroyed.  From  all  quarters  this  is  called  for.  It  is 
assailed  by  confidential  papers  of  all  kinds,  in  which  each  of  the 
writers  proposes  the  restoration  of  some  part  or  other  of  the 
ancient  system.  We  must  beware  of  giving  way  to  such  an 
impulsion.  Those  COOO  exhibitions  are  necessary  for  organising 
a  new  society,  and  filling  it  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  military  and  their 
children.  We  owe  every  thing  to  them.  They  have  received 
no  part  of  the  promised  1,000,000,000.  The  least  we  can  do 
is  to  insure  to  them  a  subsistence.  Those  exhibitions  are  an 
indispensable  supplement  to  their  slender  pay.  The  civil 
functionaries,  on  their  part,  deserve  to  be  rewarded  and  en- 
couraged, when  they  have  served  faithfully.  Besides,  they  are 
as  poor  as  the  mihtary.  Both  will  give  us  their  children  to 
educate,  to  fashion  according  to  the  new  system.  The  4000 
exhibitions  which  we  take  in  the  boarding-schools  will  also  be 
a  nursery  of  subjects,  which  we  shall  secure  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  behoves  us  to  found  a  new  society  upon  the 
principles    of    civil   equality,    in   which    every   one   finds   his 
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place,  which  presents  neither  the  injustices  of  feudalism  nor 
the  confusion  of  anarchy.  It  is  urgently  necessary  to  found 
this  society,  for  it  does  not  exist.  In  order  to  found  it,  we 
must  have  materials ;  the  only  good  materials  are  the  youth 
of  the  country.  We  must,  therefore,  make  up  our  minds  to 
take  them ;  and  if  we  do  not  draw  them  to  us  by  the  bait  of 
gratuitous  education,  the  parents  will  not  give  them  to  us  of 
their  own  motion.  We  ai'e  all  suspected,  we  authors,  accom- 
plices, or  defenders  of  the  Revolution ;  so  changeable  are 
nations  !  so  weaned  are  people  from  the  illusions  of  '89  !  We 
shall  not  readily  have  the  children  of  good  families  given  to 
us,  unless  we  take  measures  to  attract  them.  If  we  were  to 
found  lyceums  without  exhibitions,  they  M'ould  be  a  hundred 
times  more  deserted  than  the  central  schools ;  for  parents  can 
send  their  children,  without  fear,  to  public  courses,  in  which 
Latin  and  mathematics  are  taught ;  but  they  would  not  easily 
send  them  to  boarding-schools,  completely  vmder  the  control  of 
the  supreme  authority.  There  is  but  one  way  of  drawing 
them,  that  is  by  exhibitions.  And  then,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
recently  incorporated  departments  must  be  made  Frenchmen 
too.  To  accomplish  this,  there  is  again  but  one  way,  that  is, 
to  take  their  children,  even  somewhat  against  their  will,  and  to 
place  them  with  the  sons  of  your  military  officers,  of  your 
functionaries,  and  of  your  families  in  narrow  circumstances, 
whom  the  advantages  of  a  gratuitous  education  shall  have  dis- 
posed to  a  confidence  which  they  would  not  naturally  have. 
Those  children  will  then  learn  our  language  ;  they  will  imbibe 
our  spirit;  we  shall  thus  blend  together  the  French  of  past 
times  and  the  French  of  the  present  day ;  the  French  of  the 
centre,  and  the  French  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt, 
and  the  Po." 

These  profound  reasons,  repeated  in  more  than  one  meeting, 
and  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  and  merely  the  substance  of 
which  we  record  here,  gained  acceptance  for  the  projet  de  loi. 
M.  Fourcroy  was  charged  to  carry  it  to  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  to  support  it  in  the  discussion. 

This  bill  (projet)  and  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  were 
submitted  to  the  Legislative  Body  nearly  at  the  same  time;  for 
the  First  Consul  would  not  suffer  this  short  session  to  pass 
without  laying  the  principal  foundations  of  his  new  edifice. 
The  law  relative  to  public  instruction  met  with  no  great  obsta- 
cles ;  and,  supported  by  M.  Fourcroy,  who,  with  the  First  Con- 
sul, was  half  its  author,  it  was  adopted  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. In  the  Tribunate,  it  obtained  eighty  white  balls  against 
nine  black  ones:  in  the  Legislative  Body  251  against  twenty- 
seven.  But  the  law  relative  to  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  not 
so  favourably  received.  In  both  assemblies  it  met  with  an 
equally  violent  resistance.  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  nominated 
reporter,  and,  from  the  warmth  with  which  he  took  up  its 
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defence,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  he  was  defending  a  family 
idea.  The  institution  was  vehemently  attacked  in  the  Tribu- 
nate by  Messrs.  Savoie-Rollin  and  de  Chauvelin,  the  latter 
making  a  point,  in  a  manner,  of  defending  the  principle  of 
equality,  notwithstanding  the  name  which  he  bore.  Lucien, 
who  had  a  talent  for  public  speaking,  but  who  had  not  exer- 
cised it  sufficiently,  replied  with  little  temper  and  moderation, 
and  contributed  much  to  indispose  the  Tribunate.  In  spite  of 
the  sifting  which  that  body  had  undergone,  the  projet,  when 
presented,  obtained  only  fifty-six  white  balls  against  thirty-eight 
black  ones.  In  the  Legislative  Body,  the  discussion,  though 
turning  entirely  one  way,  since  the  Tribunate,  having  adopted 
the  proposition  of  the  government,  had  sent  only  orators  to 
support  it,  the  discussion  failed  to  gain  many  minds.  There 
were  only  166  favourable  votes  against  110  contrary.  The 
projet  de  hi  was,  therefore,  adopted,  but  rarely  had  the  minority 
been  so  strong  and  the  majority  so  weak,  even  before  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  opposition  members.  The  reason  was  because 
the  First  Consul  had  shocked  the  sentiment  of  equality,  the 
only  one  which  survived  in  men's  hearts.  This  sentiment  took 
alarm,  unjustly,  no  doubt,  for  there  was  nothing  less  aristocratic 
than  an  institution  which  had  for  its  object  to  decree  to  soldiers 
and  m.en  of  science  a  distinction  merely  for  life,  and  the  same 
that  was  to  be  worn  by  generals  and  princes.  But  every  senti- 
ment, when  violent,  is  susceptible  and  jealous.  The  First  Con- 
sul had  proceeded  too  hastily  ;  and  this  he  admitted — "  We 
ought  to  have  waited,"  said  he,  "  that  is  true.  But  we  were 
right ;  and  when  one  is  in  the  right  one  ought  to  be  able  to  risk 
something.  Besides,  this  projet  was  not  well  supported ;  pro- 
per stress  was  not  laid  on  the  best  arguments.  Had  they  been 
urged  with  truth  and  energy,  the  opposition  would  have  given 
way." 

The  conclusion  of  this  prolific  session  approached  ;  and  yet 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  not  been  carried  to  the  Legislative 
Body,  to  be  converted  by  it  into  a  law.  This  important  act 
was  reserved  for  the  last.  It  was  intended  to  serve,  in  some 
measure,  as  a  crown  to  the  works  of  the  First  Consul,  and  to 
the  deliberations  of  that  extraordinary  session.  It  was  con- 
sidered, moreover,  as  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  the  public 
gratitude  to  the  author  of  all  the  blessings  which  the  nation 
enjoyed. 

For  some  time  past,  in  fact,  people  had  been  asking  them- 
selves if  some  signal  testimony  of  national  gratitude  was  not  to 
be  given  to  the  man  who,  in  two  years  and  a  half,  had  drawn 
France  out  of  chaos,  and  reconciled  her  with  Europe,  with  the 
Church,  with  herself,  and  who  had  already  almost  completely 
organised  her.  This  feeling  of  gratitude  was  universal  and  de- 
served. It  was  easy  to  make  this  subservient  to  the  secret 
wishes  of  the  First  Consul — wishes  which  consisted  in  obtain- 
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ing,  in  perpetuity,  the  power  that  had  been  conferred  on  him 
for  ten  years.  The  minds  of  people  in  general  were,  moreover, 
made  up  on  this  point ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  of  royalists  or  Jacobins,  nobody  would  have  wished 
that  the  supreme  power  should  fall  into  other  hands  than  those 
of  general  Bonaparte.  The  indefinite  continuance  of  his  au- 
thority was  considered  as  the  simplest  and  most  inevitable 
matter.  It  M'as  easy,  therefore,  to  convert  this  disposition  of 
minds  into  a  legal  act ;  and  if,  eighteen  months  before,  when 
the  famous  ^'  Parallel  between  Caesar,  Cromwell,  and  general 
Bonaparte,"  provoked  too  early  a  discussion  on  this  point, 
some  repulsion  was  met  with,  that  was  no  longer  the  case. 
There  needed  but  a  word  to  be  said,  to  cause  a  real  sovereignty 
to  be  offered  to  the  First  Consul,  under  whatever  title  and 
whatever  form  he  pleased.  It  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
choose  any  suitable  occasion,  and  to  put  forward  the  proposition, 
to  induce  its  immediate  adoption. 

The  moment  when  so  many  memorable  acts  succeeded  close 
upon  the  heels  of  each  other,  was,  in  reality,  that  which  the  First 
Consul  in  his  calculations,  his  friends  in  their  interested  im- 
patience, and  considerate  minds  in  their  foresight,  had  de- 
signated, and  which  the  public,  simple  and  sincere  in  its 
sentiments,  was  ready  to  accept,  for  a  great  manifestation. 
General  Bonaparte  wished  for  the  supreme  power ;  that  was 
natural  and  excusable.  In  doing  good,  he  had  followed  the 
impulse  of  his  genius  ;  and,  in  doing  it,  he  had  hoped  for  its 
reward.  There  was  nothing  culpable  in  that,  more  especially 
as,  in  his  conviction  and  in  reality,  an  omnipotent  chief  would 
be  required  for  a  long  time  to  come,  in  order  to  complete  that 
good.  In  a  country  which  could  not  do  without  a  strong  and 
creative  authority,  it  was  legitimate  to  aspire  to  the  supreme 
power,  when  a  man  was  the  greatest  of  his  age,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  all  ages.  Washington,  amidst  a  democratic, 
republican,  exclusively  commercial,  and,  for  a  long  period, 
pacific  society — Washington  was  right  to  show  but  little  am- 
bition. In  a  society,  republican  by  accident,  monarchical  by 
nature,  surrounded  by  enemies,  thenceforth  military,  unable  to 
govern  and  to  defend  itself  Avithout  unity  of  action,  general 
Bonaparte  was  right  in  aspiring  to  the  supreme  power,  no 
matter  under  what  title.  He  was  wrong,  not  in  assuming  the 
dictatorship,  at  that  time  necessary,  but  in  not  having  always 
employed  it  as  he  did  in  the  first  years  of  his  career.  General 
Bonaparte  carefully  concealed  in  his  heart  desires  which 
were  plainly  perceived  by  all,  even  by  the  simplest  of  the 
people.  If  he  communicated  them  to  his  brothers,  that  was 
as  much  as  he  did.  He  never  said  that  the  title  of  First 
Consul  for  ten  years  had  ceased  to  satisfy  him.  It  is  true 
that,  when  the  question  presented  itself  in  a  theoretic  form, 
when  the  necessity  for  a  strong  authority  was  spoken  of  in  a 
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general  manner,  he  launched  out,  and  expressed  his  ideas  on 
that  subject.  But  never  did  he  conclude  to  demand  a  pro- 
longation of  power  for  himself.  At  once  dissembling  and 
trustful,  he  communicated  certain  things  to  some,  certain  things 
to  others,  and  concealed  something  from  all.  To  his  colleagues, 
especially  to  M.  Cambaceres,  whose  extraordinary  prudence 
he  appreciated,  and  to  Messrs.  Fouche  and "  de  Talleyrand,  to 
whom  he  granted  a  great  share  of  influence,  he  spoke  explicitly 
on  all  that  concerned  the  public  affairs,  much  more  than  to  his 
brothers,  to  whom  he  was  far  from  intrusting  the  secrets  of 
the  State.  On  points  that  touched  him  personally,  on  the 
contrary,  he  said  little,  either  to  his  colleagues  or  to  his 
ministers,  and  much  to  his  brothers.  Still,  he  had  not  dis- 
closed even  to  them  the  secret  ambition  of  his  heart ;  but  it 
was  so  easy  to  be  guessed,  and  the  members  of  his  family  were 
so  anxious  to  contribute  towards  its  accomplishment,  that  they 
spared  him  the  trouble  of  being  the  first  to  open  his  mind  on 
the  subject.  They  talked  to  him  incessantly  about  it,  and  they 
left  him  the  more  convenient  position  of  having  to  moderate, 
rather  than  to  excite,  zeal  for  his  aggrandisement.  Accordingly, 
they  assured  him  that  the  time  was  come  for  constituting,  in 
his  favour,  something  better  than  an  ephemeral,  a  transient, 
power;  that  he  ought  to  think  of  attributing  to  himself  one 
that  was  perfectly  solid  and  durable.  Joseph,  with  the  peaceable 
mildness  of  his  character ;  Lucien,  with  the  petulance  of  his 
nature,  tended  openly  to  the  same  end.  They  had,  for  confi- 
dants and  co-operators,  the  men  with  whom  they  were  intimate, 
and  who,  either  in  the  Council  of  State  or  in  the  Senate,  shared 
their  sentiments  from  conviction,  or  from  a  desire  to  please. 
Messrs.  Regnault,  Laplace,  Talleyrand,  and  Roederer,  the  latter 
always  the  most  ardent  in  that  vote,  were  frankly  of  opinion 
that  monarchy  ought  to  be  restored,  the  sooner  and  the  more 
completely  the  better.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  calmest,  but  not 
the  least  active  of  them,  was  very  partial  to  monarchy, 
elegant  and  brilliant,  as  in  the  palace  of  Versailles;  but  yet 
without  the  Bourbons,  with  whom  he,  at  that  time, 
deemed  himself  incompatible.  He  was  incessantly  repeating, 
with  an  authority  which  could  belong  to  none  but  him- 
self, that,  for  negotiating  with  Europe,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  treat  in  the  name  of  a  monarchy  than  of  a  repulilic ; 
that  the  Bourbons  were  troublesome  and  disesteemed  guests  for 
the  sovereigns;  that  general  Bonaparte,  with  his  glory,  his 
power,  his  courage  in  repressing  anarchy,  was  for  them  the 
most  desirable,  the  most  expected,  of  all  sovereigns  ;  that,  as 
for  himself,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  he  affirmed  that, 
to  add,  no  matter  how,  to  the  present  authority  of  the  First 
Consul  was  conciliating,  so  far  from  offeiiding  Europe.  These 
intimate  confidants  of  the  Bonaparte  family  had  largely  dis- 
cussed among  themselves  the  question  of  the  moment.     Still, 
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to  vault  at  one  leap  into  a  sovereignty,  whether  it  were  to  be 
called  empire  or  royalty,  appeared  very  great  temerity.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  attain  it  by  passing  through  several  inter- 
mediate stages.  Now,  without  changing  the  title  of  First 
Consul,  which  was  more  convenient,  an  equivalent  to  royal 
power,  and  an  equivalent  even  to  hereditary  succession,  might 
be  given  to  him — this  was  the  consulship  for  life,  with  the 
authority  to  appoint  his  successor.  By  making  a  few  moditi- 
cations  in  the  Constitution,  modifications  easy  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Senate,  which  had  become  a  sort  of  constituent  power, 
it  was  possible  to  create  a  real  sovereignty,  under  a  republican 
title.  There  would  even  be  secured,  by  the  faculty  of  appoint- 
ing a  successor,  the  only  actually  desirable  advantages  of  here- 
ditary succession ;  for,  the  First  Consul  having  no  cliildren, 
having  only  brothers  and  nephews,  it  would  be  better  to  invest 
him  with'the  rioht  of  choosin^j;  from  among  them  the  one  whom 
he  should  judge  most  worthy  to  succeed  to  his  power. 

This  idea,  appearing  the  wisest  and  the  most  prudent,  seemed 
to  be  adopted  in  preference  by  the  Bonaparte  family.  That 
family  was,  at  the  moment,  extremely  agitated.  The  brothers 
of  the  First  Consul,  v/ho  had  on  their  brows  a  ray  of  his  glory, 
but  who  were  not  satisfied  with  that,  and  desired  to  see  him  a 
real  monarch,  that  they  might  become  princes  by  the  right  of 
blood,  were  very  restless,  complaining  that  they  were  nothing, 
that  they  had  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  their  brother,  but 
had  not  a  rank  in  the  State  proportionate  to  their  merit  and  their 
services.  Joseph,  of  a  more  quiet  disposition,  satisfied  with  the 
part  of  ordinary  negotiator  of  peace,  wealthy,  and  held  in  consi- 
deration, was  less  impatient.  Lucien,  who  gave  himself  out  for 
republican,  was,  nevertheless,  the  one  who  showed  most  anxiety 
to  see  the  sovereign  power  of  his  brother  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
the  RepulDlic.  Gluite  recently,  he  had  refused  to  dine  at  Madame 
Bonaparte's,  saying  that  he  would  go  when  a  place  should  be 
marked  out  there  for  the  brothers  of  the  First  Consul.  In  the 
bosom  of  that  family,  Madame  Bonaparte,  more  worthy  of  in- 
terest, because  she  felt  none  of  those  ambitious  aspirations,  but 
dreaded  them,  on  the  contrary,  Madame  Bonaparte  was,  as  usual, 
more  alarmed  than  pleased  at  the  changes  which  were  preparing. 
She  was  afraid,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  her  hus])and 
would  be  urged  to  ascend  too  hastily  the  steps  of  that  throne  on 
which  she  had  beheld  the  Bourbons  seated,  and  on  which  it  ap- 
peared incredible  to  her  that  any  other  persons  could  sit.  She 
was  apprehensive  lest  inconsiderate  brothers,  solicitous  to  share 
the  greatness  of  their  brother,  might  imprudently  accelerate  his 
elevation,  and,  in  making  him  ascend  too  quickly,  might  preci- 
pitate her,  him,  themselves,  all  together,  into  an  abyss.  Relieved, 
to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  affection  of  her  husband,  from  the 
dread  of  a  speedy  divorce,  she  was  haunted  at  the  moment  by 
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but  one  image — that  of  the  new  Caesar,  stabbed  at  the  moment 
when  he  should  attempt  to  place  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 

Madame  Bonaparte  frankly  avowed  her  fears  to  her  husband, 
who  made  her  hold  her  tongue,  by  sharply  enjoining  silence. 
Repulsed  by  him,  she  had  recourse  to  those  who  had  any  in- 
fluence over  him,  beseeching  them  to  oppose  the  counsels  of 
ambitious  and  ill-advised  brothers ;  and  thus  gave  to  her  dis- 
likes and  her  terrors  a  mischievous  notoriety,  which  displeased 
the  First  Consul. 

Among  the  personages  admitted  into  the  circle  of  this  family, 
Fouche,  the  minister,  entered  more  than  any  other  into  the 
views  of  Madame  Bonaparte.     Not  that  he  had  more  pride  of 
sentiment  than  the  men  by  whom  the  First  Consul  was  sur- 
rounded, and  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  them  all  who  sought 
not  to  please  the  inevitable  master — nothing  of  the  sort.     But 
he  possessed  great  shrewdness :  he  saw  with  apprehension  the 
impatience  of  the  Bonaparte  family;    he  heard  more  closely 
than  any  one  else  the  subdued  murmurs  of  the  vanquished  re- 
publicans, who  were  not  numerous,  but  indignant  at  so  speedy 
a  usurpation ;  and  he  himself,  amidst  this  agitation,  felt  some 
emotion   on   account  of  what  was   about   to   be   undertaken. 
Though  he  had  no  wish  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  First 
Consul,  which,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  more  desirous  than  ever 
to  retain,  since  the  First  Consul  was  soon  likely  to  be  the 
arbiter  of   the  fate  of  all,  still  he  allowed  part  of  what  he 
thought  to  be  guessed  at.     Being  on  friendly  terms  with  Ma- 
dame Bonaparte,   he  had  listened   to   the   expression  of  the 
alarms  with  which  she  was  beset,  and,  fearing  the  resentment 
of  her  husband,  had  endeavoured  to  soothe  her — "  Madam," 
said  he,  "  keep  yourself  quiet.     You  cross  your  husband  to  no 
purpose.     He  will  be  consul  for  life,  king,  or  emperor,  all  that 
it  is  possible  to  be.     Your  fears  annoy,  my  advice  would  irri- 
tate him.     Let  us,  then,  keep  in  our  places,  and  leave  events, 
which   neither    you   nor    I   can  prevent,   to   take   their   own 
course." 

The  denouement  of  this  agitated  scene  approached  in  pro- 
portion as  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  year  X.  drew  towards 
a  close  ;  and  the  leaders  were  heard  repeating  more  frequently 
and  more  loudly,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  stability  to  the 
supreme  power,  and  a  testimony  of  gratitude  to  the  benefactor 
of  France  and  of  the  world.  This  deiiuiie/neiit,  however,  could 
not  be  brought  about  in  a  safe  and  natural  manner  without  the 
aid  of  one  man,  and  that  man  was  the  Consul  Cambaceres. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  his  secret,  but  real  and  skilfully 
managed,  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul.  His 
ascendency  over  the  Senate  was  equally  great.  That  body  paid 
a  real  deference  to  the  old  lawyer,  who  had  become  the  confidant 
of  the  new  Coesar.     M.  Sieycs,  the  creator,  in  some  measure,  of 
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the  Senate,  had  at  first  possessed  a  certain  influence  in  it.  His 
intention  of  gaining  over  that  body  to  the  opposition  having 
been  very  soon  discovered  and  thwarted,  M.  Sieyes  was  now 
nothing  more  than  he  had  always  been  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  of 
a  superior  mind,  but  soured,  impotent,  henceforward  confined 
to  the  part  of  finding  fault  with  every  thing  at  his  seat  at 
Crosne — the  vulgar  recompense  of  his  great  serv^ices.  M. 
Cambaceres,  on  the  contrary,  had  become  the  secret  director  of 
the  Senate.  As,  at  the  present  juncture,  general  Bonaparte 
could  not  proclaim  himself  consul  for  life  or  emperor,  because 
it  was  necessary  that  some  one  body  should  take  the  initiative, 
it  was  evidently  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Senate  the  man  who 
directed  it,  to  whom  the  greatest  importance  belonged. 

M.  Cambaceres,  though  devoted  to  the  First  Consul,  beheld 
not  without  some  mortification  the  change  which  tended  to 
place  him  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  his  illustrious  col- 
league. Knowing,  however,  that  things  would  not  remain  as 
they  were,  that  it  would  be  lost  labour  to  oppose  the  desires  of 
general  Bonaparte,  and  that,  moreover,  in  their  present  limits, 
those  desires  were  legitimate,  M.  Cambaceres  resolved  to  in- 
terpose spontaneously,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  all  this 
internal  agitation  to  terminate  in  a  reasonable  result,  and  of 
giving  to  the  government  a  stable  form,  which  should  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  the  First  Consul,  without  too  completely 
effacing  those  republican  forms  which  were  still  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  many. 

While  those  around  the  First  Consul  were  engaged  in 
animated  conversation  on  this  subject,  he  himself  listening,  and 
even  affecting  to  keep  silence,  M.  Cambaceres  put  an  end  to 
this  state  of  constraint,  by  speaking  first  to  his  colleague  of 
what  was  passing.  He  did  not  disguise  from  him  the  danger  of 
precipitation  in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  and  the  advantage 
which  there  would  be  in  retaining  a  modest  and  wholly  repub- 
lican form  for  a  power  so  real  and  so  great  as  his.  Nevertheless, 
offering  him,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  third 
Consul,  Lebrun,  an  unreserved  devotedness,  he  declared  to  him, 
that  they  were  both  ready  to  do  whatever  he  pleased,  and  to 
spare  him  the  embarrassment  of  interfering  personally,  in  a 
circumstance,  in  which  he  ought  to  appear  to  receive  and  not 
to  take  the  title,  which  it  was  in  contemplation  to  give  him. 
The  First  Consul  expressed  his  gratitude  for  such  an  overture, 
admitted  the  danger  that  there  would  be  in  doing  too  much  or 
too  hastily,  declared  that  he  had  formed  no  desire ;  that  he  was 
content  with  his  present  position ;  that  he  was  not  anxious  to 
change  it,  and  should  not  take  any  step  towards  quitting  it; 
that,  nevertheless,  the  constitution  of  the  supreme  power  was, 
he  thought,  precarious,  and  did  not  exhibit  a  sufficient  cha- 
racter of  solidity  and  durability ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  some 
changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  the  government,  but 
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that  lie  was  too  directly  interested  in  this  question  to  interfere 
in  it;  that  he  should,  therefore,  wait,  and  not  take  any  ini- 
tiative. 

M.  Cambaceres,  in  reply  to  the  First  Consul,  observed  that 
his  personal  dignity  certainly  required  great  reserve  and  forbade 
him  ostensibly  to  take  the  initiative ;  but  that,  if  he  would  tho- 
roughly explain  himself  to  his  two  colleagues  and  make  them, 
both  acquainted  with  his  inmost  thoughts,  they,  when  once 
aware  of  his  intentions,  would  spare  him  the  trouble  of  mani- 
festing them,  and  fall  to  work  without  further  delay.  Whether 
because  he  felt  a  certain  embarrassment  to  avow  what  he 
wished,  or  because  he  desired  more  than  was  destined  for  him 
— the  sovereignty  perhaps — the  First  Consul  covered  himself 
with  fresh  veils,  and  merely  repeated  that  he  had  no  fixed  idea, 
but  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  see  his  two  colleagues 
watch  over  the  movement  of  minds  and  even  direct  it,  to  pre- 
vent those  imprudences  which  unskilful  friends  might  commit. 

Never  would  the  First  Consul  avow  his  idea  to  his  colleague 
Cambaceres.      To  the  natural  restraint  which  he  felt  was  added 
an  illusion.     He  conceived  that,  without  his  having  any  occa- 
sion to  interfere,  people  would  come  and  lay  a  crown  at  his 
feet.     This  was  a  mistake.     The  public,  quiet,  happy,  grateful, 
was  disposed  to   sanction  all  that  might  be  done;   but,  having 
abdicated,  as  it  were,  all  participation  in  public  affairs,  it  was 
not  ready  to  mix  itself  up  in   them,  even  to  express   the  gra- 
titude with  which  it  was  filled.      The  Bodies  of  the  State,  with 
the  exception  of  the  interested  leaders,  were  seized  with  a  fit  of 
modesty,  at  the  idea  of  coming  before  the  face  of  Heaven,  to 
abjure  those    republican   forms   which  they  had  but  recently 
sworn  to  uphold.     Many  persons,  not  versed  in  the  secrets  of 
politics,  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  the  First  Consul,  con- 
tent with  the  omnipotence  which  he  enjoyed,  especially  since 
he  had  got  rid  of  the  opposition  of  the  Tribunate,  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  power  to  do  whatever  he  pleased,  and  assume 
to  himself  the  easy  glory  of  being  a  new  Washington,  with  far 
more  genius  and  glory  than  the  American  Washington.     Thus, 
when  the  leaders  asserted  that  nothing  had  been  done  for  the 
First  Consul,  who  had  done  so  much  for  France,  certain  simple- 
minded  men  innocently  repHed,  "  What  would  you  have  us  do 
for  him .''  what  would  you  have  us  offer  him  ?     What  recom- 
pense would  be  adequate   to  the  services  which  he   has  ren- 
dered?   His  true  recompense  is    his  glory."     M.  Cambaceres 
was  too  discreet  to  revenge  himself  for  the  dissimulation  of  the 
First   Consul,    by  leaving   things   in  this  stagnation.     It  Avas 
necessary  to  settle  the  matter ;  and  he  resolved  to   set  about  it 
immediately.     In  his  opinion,  and  in   that  of  many  other  en- 
lightened men,  a  prolongation  of  power  for  ten  years  conferred 
on  the  First  Consul,  which,  with  the  seven  years  remaining  of 
the  first  period,  would  make  the  total  duration  of  his  consulship 
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amount  to  seventeen,  would  be  quite  sufficient.  This  would,  in 
fact,  be  thwarting  those  enemies,  whether  in  France  or  in 
Europe,  w^ho  should  have  calculated  on  the  legal  term  of  his 
power.  But  M.  Cambacercs  was  well  aware  that  the  First 
Consul  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this,  that  something  more 
must  be  offered  him,  and  that,  with  the  consulship  for  life, 
accompanied  by  the  faculty  of  nominating  his  successor,  all  the 
advantages  of  hereditary  monarchy  would  be  obtained,  without 
the  inconveniences  of  a  change  of  title,  without  the  displeasure 
which  this  change  might  excite  in  many  honest  men.  He 
stopped  short,  therefore,  at  this  idea,  which  he  strove  to  pro- 
pagate in  the  Senate,  in  the  Legislative  Body,  and  in  the  Tri- 
bunate. But,  if  there  were  many  members  ready  to  vote  any 
thing,  there  Avere  others  who  hesitated,  and  who  were  for  grant- 
ing no  more  than  a  prolongation  of  ten  years. 

The  First  Consul  had  deferred  till  this  day,  and  intentionally, 
the  presentation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  to  the  Legislative 
Body,  to  be  converted  into  law.  M.  Cambaceres,  comprehend- 
ing tliat  this  was  the  circumstance  which  was  to  be  used  to  draw 
forth  a  general  acclamation  of  the  proposed  changes,  made 
arrangements  for  producing  such  a  result.  The  6th  of  May 
(Floreal  16th),  had  been  fixed  for  carrying  to  the  Legislative 
Body  the  treaty  which  completed  the  general  peace.  M.  Cha- 
bot  de  PAllier,  president  of  the  Tribunate,  was  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  Consul  Cambaceres.  The  latter  sent  for  him,  and  con- 
certed with  him  the  course  to  be  pursued.  It  was  agreed 
between  them  that,  when  the  treaty  should  be  carried  from  the 
Legislative  Body  to  the  Tribunate,  M.  Simeon  should  propose  a 
deputation  to  the  First  Consul,  to  testify  the  satisfaction  of  that 
assembly ;  that  the  president,  Chabot  de  I'AUier,  should  then 
quit  the  chair,  and  propose  the  following  vote :  "  The  Senate 
is  invited  to  give  the  Consuls  a  testimony  of  the  national  gra- 
titude." 

Things  being  thus  arranged,  on  the  6th  of  May  (16th  Floreal), 
the  projet  de  loi  was  carried  by  three  councillors  of  State  to 
the  Legislative  Body ;  these  Avere  Messrs.  Roederer,  Bruix 
(admiral),  and  Berber.  In  general,  bills  {projets)  were  commu- 
nicated purely  and  simply  by  the  Legislative  Body  to  the  Tri- 
bunate ;  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the 
object,  the  government  resolved  to  communicate  directly  to  the 
Tribunate  the  treaty  submitted  to  the  legislative  deliberations. 
Three  councillors  of  State,  Regnier,  Thibaudeau,  and  Bigot 
Preameneu,  were  charged  with  this  commission.  No  sooner 
had  they  finished  making  this  communication,  than  Simeon, 
the  tribune,  applied  for  leave  to  speak.  "  Since  the  govern- 
ment,^' said  he,  "  has  communicated  to  us  in  so  solemn  a  man- 
ner the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  we  ought 
to  respond  to  this  procedure  by  one  of  a  similar  nature.  I 
propose  that  a  deputation  be  sent  to  the  government,  to  con- 
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gratulate  it  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  general  peace/'  This 
proposition  was  immediately  adopted.  The  president,  Chabot 
de  I'Allierj  having  given  up  the  chair  to  M.  Stanislas  de  Girar- 
din,  proceeded  to  the  Tribune,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Among  all  nations,  public  honours  have  been  decreed  to 
men  who,  by  splendid  actions,  have  honoured  their  country,  and 
saved  it  from  great  dangers. 

^•'  What  man  ever  had  stronger  claims  to  the  national  grati- 
tude than  general  Bonaparte  ? 

"  What  man,  whether  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  reflected  greater  honour  upon  the  country 
and  rendered  it  more  signal  services  ? 

"  His  valour  and  his  genius  have  saved  the  French  people 
from  the  excesses  of  anarchy  and  the  miseries  of  war,  and  the 
French  people  is  too  great,  too  magnanimous,  to  leave  such 
benefits  without  a  great  reward. 

"  Tribunes,  be  its  organs.  To  us  it  belongs  more  especially 
to  take  the  initiative,  when  the  point  is  to  express,  in  so  memo- 
rable a  circumstance,  the  sentiments  and  the  will  of  the  French 
people?" 

M.  Chabot  de  I'AlIier  concluded  this  speech  by  proposing 
to  the  Tribunate  the  vote  of  some  great  manifestation  of  grati- 
tude towards  the  First  Consul. 

He  proposed,  moreover,  to  communicate  this  wish  to  the 
Senate,  to  the  Legislative  Body,  and  to  the  government.  The 
proposition  was  adopted  unanimously. 

This  deliberation  was  soon  known  to  the  Senate,  and  that 
body  immediately  decided  that  a  special  commission  should  be 
formed,  in  order  to  present  its  ideas  concerning  the  testimony 
of  national  gratitude  suitable  to  be  given  to  the  First  Consul. 

The  deputation  which  Simeon,  the  tribune,  had  proposed  to 
send  to  the  government  was  received  on  the  following  day, 
the  7th  of  May  (l7th  Floreal),  at  the  Tuileries.  The  First 
Consul  was  surrounded  by  his  colleagues,  a  great  number  of 
high  functionaries,  and  generals.  His  attitude  was  grave  and 
modest.  M.  Simeon  was  the  spokesman.  He  celebrated  the 
exploits  of  general  Bonaparte,  and  the  prodigies  of  his  govern- 
ment, greater  than  those  of  his  sword  ;  he  attributed  to  him  the 
victories  of  the  Republic,  the  peace  which  had  followed  them, 
the  re-establishment  of  order,  the  return  of  prosperity,  and,  at 
length  concluding  his  address,  "  1  must  break  off,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  appear  to  praise,  when  all  I  aim  at  is 
to  be  just,  and  to  express  in  a  few  words  a  profound  sentiment, 
which  ingratitude  alone  could  have  stifled.  We  expect  the 
first  body  of  the  nation  to  stand  forward  as  the  interpreter  of 
the  general  sentiment,  the  expression  of  which  only  the  Tribu- 
nate is  permitted  to  wish  and  to  vote  for." 

The  First  Consul,  having  thanked  Simeon,  the  tribune,  for 
the  sentiments  which  he  had  just  expressed  towards  him,  and 
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said,  that  he  regarded  this  as  a  result  of  the  more  cordial  com- 
munications established  between  the  government  and  the  Tri- 
bunate, thus  making  a  direct  allusion  to  the  changes  effected  in 
that  body,  the  First  Consul  tinished  with  these  noble  words  : 
"As  for  me,  I  receive  with  deep  gratitude  the  wish  expressed 
by  the  Tribunate.  I  desire  no  other  glory  than  that  of  having 
completely  performed  the  task  imposed  upon  me.  I  aspire  to 
no  other  reward  than  the  affection  of  my  fellow-citizens  :  happy, 
if  they  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  evils  which  they  may 
experience  will  always  be  to  me  the  severest  of  misfortunes ; 
that  life  is  dear  to  me  solely  for  the  services  which  I  am  able  to 
render  to  my  country  ;  that  death  itself  will  have  no  bitterness 
for  me,  if  my  last  looks  can  see  the  happiness  of  the  Republic 
as  firmly  secured  as  its  glory." 

The  only  point  now  left  was  to  decide  upon  the  testimony  of 
gratitude  that  was  to  be  given  to  general  Bonaparte.     About 
the  nature  of  it  there  could  be  no  doubt:  every  body  was  fully 
aware  that  it  was  by  an  extension  of  power  that  the  nation 
would   have  to   pay  the   illustrious  general   for  the  immense 
benefits  which  it  had  received  from  him.     Some  simple  minds, 
however,  both  in  the  Tribunate  and  in  the  Senate,  imagined, 
when  voting,  that  the  public  testimony  in  contemplation  was  a 
statue  or  a  monument.     But  these  simple  minds  were  very 
few  in  number.     The  mass  of  the  tribunes  and  of  the  senators 
knew  perfectly  well  what  sort  of  an  expression  of  gratitude  was 
expected.     During  that  and  the  following  day,   the  Tuileries 
and  the  hotel  of  M.  Cambaceres,  who  resided  out  of  the  palace, 
were  thronged.     The  senators  came,  eagerly  inquiring  how  they 
were  to  act.     Their  zeal  was  warm ;  it  was  only  necessary  to 
speak,  and  they  were  ready  to  decree  whatever  was  desired. 
One  of  them  even  went  to  Cambaceres,  and  said,  "  What  does 
the  general  want  ?     Does  he  wish  to  be  king  ?     Only  let  him 
say  so  :  I  and  my  colleagues  of  the  Constituent  are  quite  ready 
to  vote  the  re-establishment  of  royalty,  and  more  willingly  for 
him  than  for  others,  because  he  is  the  most  worthy."     Curious 
to  learn  the  real  sentiments  of  the  First  Consul,  the  senators 
approached    as   near   to   him    as    they  could,  and   tried  in   a 
hundred  ways  to  obtain  a  single  word  from  his  lips,  however 
slightly  significant.     But  he  took  good  care  not  to  reveal  his 
wishes  even  to  Laplace,  the  senator,  who  was  one  of  his  par- 
ticular friends,  and  who,  on  that  account,  had  been  desired  to 
sound  his  secret  intentions.     He  always  replied,  that  any  thing 
they  did,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  received  with  grati- 
tude, and  that  he  had  not  fixed  his  mind  upon  any  thing.     Some 
wished  to  know  if  a  prolongation  of  ten  years  would  be  agree- 
able to  him.      He  rephed,  with   affected   humihty,   that  any 
testimony  of  the  public  confidence,  whether  that  or  any  other, 
would  be  sufficient  for  him,  and  fill  him  with  satisfaction.     The 
senators,  having  learned  nothing  from  such  communications. 
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returned  to  the  Consuls  Cambacercs  and  Lebrun,  to  inquire 
what  course  they  were  to  pursue.  "Appoint  him  consul  for 
life,"  rephed  they;  "  that  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do."  "  But 
it  is  said  that  he  does  not  wish  for  it,"  replied  the  most  simple, 
"  and  that  a  prolongation  for  ten  years  will  satisfy  him.  Why 
go  further  than  he  wishes  ?'''' 

Lebrun  and  Cambaceres  had  difficulty  to  persuade  them. 
The  latter  apprised  the  First  Consul  of  it.  "  You  are  wrong," 
said  he,  "not  to  explain  yourself.  Your  enemies,  for  you 
have  some  left,  in  spite  of  your  services,  even  in  the  Senate, 
will  abuse  our  reserve."  The  First  Consul  appeared  neither 
surprised,  nor  even  flattered,  by  the  eager  officiousness  of  the 
senators.  "  Let  them  alone,"  he  replied  to  M.  Cambaceres ; 
*'  the  niajority  of  the  Senate  is  always  ready  to  do  more  than 
it  is  asked.     They  will  go  farther  than  you  imagine." 

M.  Cambaceres  ansvv^ered  that  he  was  mistaken.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  overcome  that  stubborn  dissimulation,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  consequences  were  singular.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  intimations  of  Messrs.  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun,  many 
good  men,  who  thought  it  more  convenient  to  give  less  than 
more,  imagined  that  the  First  Consul  considered  a  prolongation 
of  ten  years  as  an  ample  testimony  of  the  public  confidence^ 
and  as  a  sufficient  consolidation  of  his  power.  The  Sieyes 
party,  always  extremely  spiteful,  had  roused  on  this  occasion, 
and  was  clandestinely  exerting  itself.  The  senators  who  were 
secretly  connected  with  this  party  circumvented  their  wavering 
colleagues,  and  affirmed  that  the  sentiments  of  the  First  Consul 
were  known ;  that  he  would  be  content  with  a  prolongation  for 
ten  years ;  that  he  preferred  it  to  any  thing  else ;  that  every 
body  knew,  moreover,  that  it  was  rather  by  himself  than  by 
this  combination  that  the  public  power  was  consolidated,  the 
Republic  upheld,  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation  saved.  As  in  the 
affair  of  the  elections  to  the  Senate,  the  gallant  Lefebvre  was 
one  of  those  who  listened  to  these  persuasions,  and  who  ima- 
gined that,  in  voting  for  a  prolongation  of  ten  years,  they  were 
doing  what  general  Bonaparte  wished.  They  had  been  forty- 
eight  hours  deliberating.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  the  affair 
to  a  conclusion.  Lanjuinais,  the  senator,  M'ith  the  courage  of 
which  he  had  exhibited  so  many  proofs,  attacked  what  he  called 
the  flagrant  usurpation  with  which  the  Republic  was  threatened^ 
His  speech  was  listened  to  with  pain  and  as  something  super- 
erogatory. Skilful  enemies  had  prepared  a  better  manoeuvre^ 
They  had  gained  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  plan  for  prolonging 
the  powers  of  the  First  Consul  for  ten  years.  This  resolution 
was  accordingly  adopted  on  the  8th  of  May  (18th  Floreal),  in 
the  evening.  Lefebvre  hurried  among  the  first  to  the  Tuileries, 
to  report  what  had  been  done,  conceiving  that  he  should  bring 
most  agreeable  intelligence.  It  arrived  from  all  quarters  and 
produced  a  surprise  equally  unforeseen  and  painful. 
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The  First  Consul,  surrounded  by  his  brothers,  Joseph  and 
Lucien,  learned  this  result  with  the  warmest  displeasure.  At 
the  first  moment,  he  thought  of  nothing  less  than  refusing  the 
offer  of  the  iSenate.  He  sent  immediately  for  his  colleague 
Cambaceres,  who  hastened  to  him  forthwith.  Too  wise  and  too 
prudent  to  exult  over  his  own  foresight  and  the  fault  of  the 
First  Consul,  he  said  that  what  had  happened  was,  no  doubt, 
disagreeable,  but  might  be  easily  repaired ;  that,  above  all  things, 
it  was  necessary  not  to  show  any  ill-humour  ;  that  in  twice 
twenty-fours  every  thing  might  be  changed ;  but  for  this  it  was 
requisite  to  give  the  affair  a  new  face,  and  this  he  undertook  to 
do. — "The  Senate  offers  you  a  prolongation  of  power,"  said  M. 
Cambaceres  ;  "  answer  that  you  are  very  thankful  for  such  an 
offer,  but  that  it  is  not  from  it,  but  from  the  suffrage  of  the  na- 
tion, that  you  should  hold  your  authority  ;  that  it  is  from  the  na- 
tion, alone  that  you  can  receive  the  prolongation  of  it ;  and  that 
you  will  consult  it  by  the  same  means  that  were  employed  for 
the  adoption  of  the  consular  Constitution,  that  is  to  say,  by 
registers  opened  throughout  all  France.  We  will  then  have 
drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  State  the  form  that  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  national  sanction.  By  this  act  of  deference  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  we  shall  obtain  the  substitution  of 
one  plan  instead  of  another.  We  will  put  the  question,  not 
whether  general  Bonaparte  is  to  receive  a  prolongation  of  the 
consular  power  for  ten  years,  but  whether  he  is  to  be  invested 
with  the  consulship  for  life.  If  the  First  Consul  were  to  do- 
such  a  thing  himself,"  added  M.  Cambaceres,  "  too  great  a 
shock  would  be  given  to  decorum.  But  I,  who  am  second  Con- 
sul, and  wholly  disinterested  in  this  affair,  can  give  the  impul- 
sion. Let  the  general  set  out  publicly  for  Malmaison  ;  I  will 
remain  alone  in  Paris ;  I  will  convoke  the  Council  of  State, 
and  I  will  instigate  the  Council  of  State  to  draw  up  the  new 
proposition  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
nation." 

This  clever  expedient  was  adopted  with  great  satisfaction  by 
general  Bonaparte  and  by  his  brothers.  M.  Cambaceres  was 
warmly  thanked  for  his  ingenious  combination,  and  charged 
with  the  entire  management  of  the  affair.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  First  Consul  should  leave  Paris  next  day,  after  drawing  up 
himself,  with  M.  Cambaceres,  the  answer  to  the  message. 

That  answer  was  composed  on  the  following  morning,  the 
9th  of  May  (19th  Floreal),  by  M.  Cambaceres  and  the  First 
Consul,  and  addressed  immediately  to  the  Senate  in  reply  to  its 
message. 

"  Senators,"  said  the  First  Consul,  "  the  honourable  proof  of 
esteem  given  in  your  deliberation  of  the  ISth  will  remain  for 
ever  engraven  on  my  heart. 

"In  the  three  years  that  have  just  elapsed,  Fortune  has- 
smiled  upon  the  Repubhc;  but  Fortune  is  fickle:    and  how 
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many  men  whom  she  has  loaded  with  her  favours  have  lived  a 
few  years  too  long  ! 

"  The  interest  of  my  glory  and  that  of  my  happiness  would 
seem  to  have  marked  the  term  of  my  public  life  at  the  moment 
when  the  peace  of  the  world  is  proclaimed. 

"  But  the  glory  and  the  happiness  of  the  citizen  ought  to  be 
silent,  when  the  interest  of  the  State  and  the  public  partiality 
call  him. 

"You  judge  that  I  owe  a  new  sacrifice  to  the  people  ;  I  will 
make  it,  if  the  wish  of  the  people  commands  what  your  suffrage 
authorises." 

The  First  Consul,  without  explaining  himself,  indicated  pretty 
plainly  that  he  did  not  accept  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  pre- 
cisely as  it  stood.  He  set  out  immediately  for  Malmaison, 
leaving  to  his  colleague  Cambaceres  the  task  ofj  terminating 
that  important  affair  agreeably  to  his  wishes.  The  latter  sum- 
moned to  him  the  councillors  of  State  who  were  most  accus- 
tomed to  second  the  views  of  the  government,  and  concerted 
with  them  what  was  to  be  done  at  the  meetinsr  of  the  council. 

o 

On  the  following  day,  May  10th  (20th  Floreal),  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  Council  of  State  was  held.  The  two  Con- 
suls, Cambaceres  and  Lebrun,  and  all  the  ministers,  excepting 
M.  Fouche,  attended  this  meeting.  M.  Cambaceres  presided. 
He  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  appealed  to  the 
wisdom  of  that  great  body  in  the  important  circumstance  in 
which  the  government  was  placed.  Messrs.  Bigot  de  Preame- 
neu,  Rcederer,  Regnault,  Portalis,  spoke  immediately  after- 
wards, maintained  that  the  stability  of  the  government  was  at 
that  moment  the  most  urgent  want  of  the  State ;  that  foreign 
powers,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  France,  that  public 
credit,  commerce,  manufactures,  to  recover  their  prosperity,  had 
need  of  confidence ;  that  the  perpetuity  of  the  power  of  the 
First  Consul  was  the  surest  medium  of  inspiring  them  w^th  it ; 
that  that  authority,  conferred  for  ten  years,  was  an  ephemeral 
authority,  without  solidity,  without  greatness,  because  it  was 
without  duration ;  that  the  Senate,  cramped  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, had  not  deemed  it  possible  to  add  a  prolongation  of  more 
than  ten  years  to  the  power  of  the  First  Consul ;  but  that,  in 
addressing  themselves  to  the  national  sovereignty,  as  had  been 
done  in  regard  to  all  anterior  constitutions,  they  should  no 
longer  be  cramped  by  the  existing  law,  because  they  should  go 
back  to  the  source  of  all  laws ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
put  purely  and  simply  this  question:  Shall  the  First  Con- 
sul BE  Consul  for  life  ? 

Dubois,  prefect  of  police,  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  a 
man  of  a  generally  decided  and  independent  character,  acquainted 
the  assembly  with  the  opinion  prevailing  in  Paris.  In  all 
quarters  the  proposition  of  the  Senate  was  deemed  ridiculous ; 
people  said  that  France  needed  a  government;  that  one  had 
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been  at  last  found,  strong,  able,  fortunate,  and  that  this  ought 
to  be  preserved;  that  one  ought  not  to  have  been  able  to 
meddle  with  the  Constitution,  but  if  it  was  to  be  meddled  with, 
one  had  better  do  so  once  for  all,  and  organise  that  government 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  it  for  ever.  What  Dubois,  the 
prefect,  reported  was  true.  Public  opinion  was  so  favourable 
to  the  First  Consul,  that  people  were  universally  for  settling 
the  question  at  once,  and  giving  to  his  power  the  duration  of 
his  life.  After  these  various  speeches,  M.  Cambaceres  asked  if 
any  member  had  objections  to  make  ;  and,  as  the  oppositionists, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  such  as  Messrs.  Berlier,  Thibau- 
deau,  Emmery,  Dessoles,  Berenger,  were  silent,  he  put  the 
resolution  to  the  vote,  and  it  was  adopted  by  an  immense 
majority.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  that  a  public  vote  should 
be  called  for  on  the  question,  Shall  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
BE  Consul  for  life  ? 

This  resolution  being  taken,  M.  Roederer,  who  was  the  boldest 
of  all  the  members  of  the  monarchical  party,  proposed  to  add  a 
second  question  to  the  first:  it  was  this — Shall  the  First 
Consul  have  the  faculty  of  appointing  his  Succes- 
sor ?  M.  Roederer  was  extremely  tenacious  in  regard  to  this 
question,  and  very  justly.  If  they  acted  with  sincerity,  if  they 
harboured  no  after-thought  of  recurring  by  and  by  to  what  they 
were  doing  that  day,  if,  in  short,  they  wished  to  constitute  the 
new  power  definitively,  the  faculty  of  appointing  a  successor 
was  the  best  equivalent  to  hereditary  succession,  sometimes 
superior  in  its  effects  to  hereditary  succession  itself;  for,  it  is 
the  expedient  which  gave  to  the  world  the  reign  of  the  Antonines. 
A  Consul  for  life,  with  the  faculty  of  appointing  his  successor, 
was  a  real  monarchy  under  a  republican  appearance.  It  M'as  a 
fine  and  a  powerful  government,  which,  at  least,  saved  the 
dignity  of  the  present  generation,  which  had  sworn  to  live 
republican  or  to  die.  M.  Roederer,  who  was  obstinate  in  his 
ideas,  insisted  on  the  second  question  being  put.  It  was  adopted, 
like  the  preceding.  The  next  point  was  to  decide  on  the  form 
to  be  given  to  both.  It  was  thought  that  this  appeal  made  to 
the  French  people,  by  means  of  the  registers  opened  in  the 
communes,  was  an  act  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  govern- 
ment, for  it  was,  in  some  measure,  a  mere  convocation ;  that  it 
was,  therefore,  natural  that  it  should  be  discussed  in  the  Council 
of  State ;  that  the  publication  of  this  deliberation,  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  presence  of  the  second  and  third  Consuls, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  first,  saved  all  convenances ;  that 
nothing  more  was  now  wanting  but  to  put  it  into  proper  form. 
A  commission  composed  of  several  councillors  of  State  was 
directed,  before  the  assembly  separated,  to  draw  up  the  result 
of  the  deliberation.  This  commission  fell  to  work  immediately, 
and  returned  in  an  hour  with  the  act  destined  for  publication 
on  the  following  day. 
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That  act  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Consuls  of  the  Republic,  considering  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  First  Consul  is  a  striking  homage  paid  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  that  the  people,  consulted  on  its 
dearest  interests,  ought  to  knoiu  no  other  limit  than  its  interests 
themselves,  decree  as  follows,  &c.  The  French  people  shall  be 
consulted  on  these  two  questions, — 

*'  1.  Shall  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  Consul  for  Life  ? 

'^  2.  Shall  he  have  the  faculty  of  appointing  his 
Successor? 

"  Registers  shall  be  opened  for  this  purpose  at  all  the  mairies, 
at  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  all  the  tribunals,  at  the  houses  of 
the  notaries,  and  those  of  all  public  officers." 

The  period  allowed  for  giving  votes  was  three  weeks. 

M.  Cambaceres  then  repaired  to  the  First  Consul,  to  submit 
to  him  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  First  Consul, 
from  a  disposition  of  mind  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  ob- 
stinately rejected  the  second  question.  "  Whom,"  said  he 
"would  you  have  me  appoint  my  successor?  My  brothers ? 
But  will  France,  which  has  consented  to  be  governed  by  me, 
consent  to  be  governed  by  Joseph  or  Lucien  ?  Shall  I  nominate 
you,  Consul  Cambaceres,  you  ?  Durst  you  undertake  such  a 
task?  And  then,  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  respected;  is 
it  likely  that  mine  would  be  ?  A  dead  man,  let  him  be  who  he 
will,  is  nobody."  On  this  point  the  First  Consul  was  not  to  be 
overcome.  He  was  even  angry  with  M.  Roederer,  who,  without 
consulting  any  one,  following  only  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind, 
had  put  forward  this  idea.  He  therefore  ordered  the  second 
question  relative  to  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  be  erased  from 
the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  motive  of  the  First 
Consul  on  this  occasion  is  very  obscure.  Was  it  his  intention, 
in  leaving  a  chasm  in  the  organisation  of  the  government,  to 
reserve  to  himself  a  fresh  pretext  for  again  asserting,  at  a  some- 
what later  period,  that  the  government  was  without  future, 
without  greatness,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  convert  it  into 
an  hereditary  monarchy  ?  or  did  he  dread  family  rivalries  and 
the  tribulations  that  would  be  brought  upon  him  by  the  faculty 
of  choosing  a  successor  from  among  his  brothers  and  his 
nephews  ?  Judging  from  his  language  at  this  period,  the  latter 
conjecture  appears  to  be  nearest  the  truth.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  retrenched  the  second  question  of  the  act  emanating  from 
the  Council  of  State,  and,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time  which  must 
have  arisen  from  a  new  convocation,  the  deliberation,  thus 
mutilated,  was  sent  to  the  official  journal. 

It  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  (21st  Floreal),  two 
days  after  that  of  the  Senate.  To  announce  that  such  a  ques- 
tion had  been  put  to  France  was  to  announce  that  it  was  re- 
solved upon.  If  public  opinion,  which  had  become  passive, 
did  not  take  the  initiative  of  great  resolutions,  it  might,  never- 
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theless,  be  relied  upon  that  it  would  cordially  sanction  whatever 
might  be  proposed  to  it  in  favour  of  the  First  Consul.  It  felt 
from  him  confidence,  admiration,  gratitude,  all  the  sentiments 
which  a  susceptible  and  enthusiastic  people  is  capable  of  feel- 
ing for  a  great  man,  from  whom  it  has  received  so  many  benefits 
at  once.  Assui-edly,  if  questions  of  form  had  retained  any  im- 
portance at  a  time  in  which  constitutions  had  been  seen  made 
and  re-made  so  often,  it  would  have  been  thought  singular  that, 
after  the  Senate  had  proposed  a  mere  prolongation  for  ten 
years,  that  proposition,  emanating  from  the  only  authority 
which  had  power  to  make  it,  should  be  converted  into  a  propo- 
sition of  consulship  for  life,  made  by  a  body,  which  was  neither 
the  Senate,  nor  the  Legislative  Body,  nor  the  Tribunate,  which 
was  but  a  council  dependent  on  the  government.  It  is  true 
that  the  Council  of  State  had  then  a  high  importance,  which 
rendered  it  nearly  the  equal  of  the  legislative  assemblies  :  that 
the  appeal  to  the  national  sovereignty  was  a  corrective,  which 
covered  all  the  irregularities  of  that  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
gave  to  the  Council  of  State  the  apparent  part  of  a  mere  di- 
gester of  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  France.  Besides,  at 
that  time,  people  did  not  look  so  closely  into  things.  The  re- 
sult, that  is,  the  consolidation  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
government  of  the  First  Consul,  was  universally  agreeable,  and 
the  most  direct  way  possible  to  that  result  appeared  the  most 
natural  and  the  best.  The  Senate  was  exposed  to  some  raillery ; 
in  fact,  it  was  rather  ashamed  of  not  having  better  understood 
the  wishes  of  general  Bonaparte,  and  it  kept  silence,  having 
nothing  to  the  purpose  either  to  say  or  to  do  ;  for  it  could 
neither  recall  its  determination  nor  appropriate  to  itself  that  of 
the  Council  of  State.  As  for  resisting,  it  had  not  the  means, 
and  never  conceived  such  an  idea.  Of  course,  the  torrent  was 
not  so  general  but  that  censure  was  to  be  heard  in  certain  places, 
for  instance,  in  the  obscure  retreats  in  which  the  stanch  repub- 
licans hid  their  despair ;  in  the  brilliant  hotels  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  where  the  royalists  detested  this  new  power,  which 
they  had  not  yet  begun  to  serve.  But  this  censure,  scarcely 
distinguishable  amidst  the  chorus  of  praise  which  was  raised 
everywhere  around  the  First  Consul,  and  ascended  to  his  ear, 
was  of  little  effect.  Only,  considerate  men,  and  these  are  always 
few  in  number,  could  make  singular  reflections  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  revolutions,  on  the  inconsistency  of  this  generation, 
overthrowing  a  royalty  of  twelve  centuries,  striving  even  in  its 
delirium  to  overthrow  all  the  monarchies  in  Europe,  and  now, 
having  got  over  its  worst  paroxysms,  rebuilding,  piece  by  piece, 
a  demolished  throne,  and  eagerly  seeking  one  to  whom  to  give 
it.  Luckily,  it  had  found  for  this  purpose  an  extraordinary  man. 
It  is  not  always  that  nations,  in  such  an  emergency,  meet  with 
a  master  who  ennobles  their  inconsistencies  to  such  a  degree. 
The  embarrassment  of  modesty,  however,  had  for  a  moment 
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seized  all  minds,  that  master  himself  not  daring  at  first  to  avow 
his  desires,  the  Senate  next  not  daring  to  guess  and  hesitating 
to  gratify  them,  till  the  Council  of  State,  throwing  off  all  that 
false  shame,  had  the  courage,  for  all,  to  avow  what  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  say  and  to  do. 

These  momentary  difficulties  soon  gave  place  to  a  real  ova- 
tion. The  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate  resolved  to  go 
to  the  First  Consul's,  to  give  the  signal  for  adhesions,  by  pro- 
ceeding in  a  body  to  vote  in  his  hands  for  the  perpetuity  of  his 
power.  The  motive  devised  for  colouring  this  step  was  that 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Body  and  of  the  Tribunate, 
being  detained  during  this  extraordinary  session  in  their  places 
as  legislators,  could  not  be  in  their  communes  to  vote  there. 
The  reason  was  deemed  good,  and  they  repaired  in  a  body  to 
the  Tuileries.  M.  de  Vaublanc  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  and  M.  Chabot  de  I'Allier  in  the  name  of  the  Tri- 
bunate. It  would  be  tedious  to  introduce  the  speeches  delivered 
on  this  occasion.  They  invariably  expressed  the  same  grati- 
tude and  the  same  confidence  in  the  government  of  the  First 
Consul.  Such  an  example  could  not  have  failed  to  induce  the 
citizens  to  vote,  if  they  had  needed  it  ;  but  so  high  an  impul- 
sion was  not  necessary.  They  went  most  cheerfully  to  the 
viairies,  to  the  notaries,  to  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  the  tri- 
bunals, to  inscribe  their  approving  votes  in  the  registers  opened 
to  receive  them. 

The  end  of  Floreal  had  arrived.  The  government  hastened 
to  close  this  short  and  memorable  session  by  the  presentation 
of  the  financial  laws.  The  proposed  budget  was  most  satis- 
factory. All  the  revenues  had  increased,  thanks  to  the  peace, 
while  the  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy  were  consider- 
ably diminished.  This  budget  of  the  year  X.  amounted  to 
500,000,000  frs.,  26,000,000  frs.  less  than  that  of  the  year  IX.  ;* 
it  was  raised  to  526,000,000  frs.  by  the  most  recent  esti- 
mates, and  if  there  were  added  the  additional  centimes  for  the 
service  of  the  departments,  which  were  at  that  time  reckoned 
separately  and  amounted  to  about  60,000,000  frs. ;  if  there  were 
added  the  expenses  of  collection,  which  were  not  carried  to  the 
general  budget,  because  each  department  of  the  taxes  paid  its 
own  expenses,  which  amounted  to  70,000,000  frs.,  the  total 
might  be  estimated  at  625,000,000  frs.  or  630,000,000  frs.  the 
definitive  budget  of  France  at  this  period. 

Peace  brought  with  it  a  saving  in  certain  services,  augmenta- 
tions in  some  others,  but,  by  manifestly  increasing  the  produce 
of  all  the  taxes,  paved  the  way  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
balance  between  the  expenditure  and  the  revenue,  a  balance  so 
desired  and  so  far  from  being  foreseen  two  years  before.  The 
w-ar  department,  divided  into  two  ministries,  that  of  the  materiel 

*  Tlie  amount  for  the  jear  IX.  was  at  first  fixed  at  41^,000,000  (Vs.,  then 
at  526,000,000  frs.,  and  finally  at  545,000,000  frs. 
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and  that  of  the  persomieJ,  was  to  cost  210,000,000  frs.  instead  of 
250,000,000  frs.  It  will,  no  doubt,  appear  astonishing  that  there 
should  be  a  difterence  of  only  40,000,000  frs.  between  a  state  of 
war  and  a  state  of  peace  ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  our 
victorious  armies  had  lived  upon  a  foreign  soil,  and  that,  having 
returned  to  our  own  territory,  with  the  exception  of  about 
100,000  men,  they  were  now  subsisted  by  the  French  treasury. 
The  navy,  which  at  first  it  had  been  thought  right  to  fix  at 
80,000,000  frs.  since  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  had  been 
raised  to  105,000,000  frs.  by  the  First  Consul,  who  was  of 
opinion  that  a  time  of  peace  ought  to  be  employed  in  oi'ganising 
the  marine  of  a  great  State.  Other  expenses,  materially  re- 
duced, proved  by  their  reduction  the  prosperous  progress  of 
credit.  The  obligations  of  the  receivers-general,  the  origin, 
utility,  and  success  of  which  have  been  explained  elsewhere, 
had  at  first  been  discounted  at  only  one  per  cent,  per  month, 
and  afterwards  at  three  quarters.  They  were  now  discounted 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month,  that  is  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Hence  the  government  had  been  enabled  to  reduce, 
without  injustice,  the  interest  of  the  securities  from  seven  to 
six  per  cent.  All  these  savings  had  reduced  the  costs  of  nego- 
tiation of  the  Treasury  from  32,000,000  frs.  to  15,000,000  frs. 
No  reduction  did  so  much  honour  to  the  government,  or 
afforded  stronger  proof  of  the  credit  which  it  enjoyed.  The 
five  per  cent.  7'entey  which  had  at  first  risen  from  twelve  to 
forty  and  fifty  francs,  was  at  the  moment  at  sixty. 

Along  with  these  diminutions  of  expense  there  occurred  some 
augmentations,  which  were  the  consequence  of  the  wise  finan- 
cial arrangements  proposed  in  the  year  IX.,  and  so  unjustly 
censured  by  the  Tribunate.  Government  had  proposed,  as  we 
have  said  in  the  proper  place,  to  complete  the  inscription  of  the 
consolidated  third,  that  is  the  third  of  the  old  debt,  the  only  one 
excepted  from  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Directory.  As  for  the 
mobilised  two-thirds,  that  is  to  say  the  unliquidated  portion  of 
that  debt,  it  had  designed  to  give  them  a  sort  of  value  by 
taking  them  in  payment  for  certain  national  domains,  or  by 
permitting  their  conversion  into  five  per  cent,  consolidated,  at 
the  rate  of  one-twentieth  of  the  capital,  which  corresponded 
with  the  actual  currency.  The  First  Consul,  desirous  of  com- 
pleting these  arrangements  as  soon  as  possible,  caused  it  to  be 
decided,  by  the  law  of  finance  of  the  year  X.,  that  the  mobilised 
two-thirds  should  be  compulsorily  converted  into  five  per  cent. 
rentes,  at  the  rate  fixed  in  the  law  of  Ventose,  year  IX.  The 
definitive  inscription  of  the  consolidated  third,  the  conversion 
of  the  mobilised  two-thirds  into  five  per  cent.,  other  liquidations 
yet  left  to  be  made  for  the  ancient  credits  of  the  emigrants,  and 
for  the  transfer  of  the  debts  of  the  conquered  countries  to  the 
Great  Book,  would  make  the  total  of  the  public  debt  amount  to 
59,000.000  or  60,000,000  of  five  per  cent,  annuities.     Mean- 
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while,  it  was  of  importance  to  satisfy  people's  minds  respecting 
the  sum  to  which  these  various  liquidations  were  likely  to  raise 
the  public  debt.  It  was  therefore  decided,  by  an  article  of  this 
same  budget  of  the  year  X.,  that  it  should  not  be  raised,  either 
by  loan,  or  in  consequence  of  the  liquidations  remaining  to  be 
completed,  to  more  than  50,000,000  of  annuities.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  redemptions  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  largely  en- 
dowed with  national  domains,  would  absorb  this  foreseen  excess 
of  9,000,000  or  10,000,000  before  it  had  time  to  be  produced. 
But,  at  any  rate,  an  article  of  the  budget  added  that,  as  soon  as 
the  inscriptions  should  exceed  50,000,000  frs.,  a  redeeming 
portion  should  be  immediately  created  for  absorbing  in  fifteen 
years  the  sum  exceeding  the  amount  henceforward  fixed  for  the 
national  debt. 

The  title  of  that  debt  was  also  to  be  regulated.  The  various  deno- 
minations of  consolidated  third ^  mobilised  tico-tldrds,  Belgicm  dtbt, 
and  others,  were  abolished,  and  in  their  stead  was  adopted  the 
single  title  of  five  per  cent,  consolidated.  It  was  settled  that  the 
debt  should  be  the  first  thing  inscribed  in  the  budget;  that  the 
interest  of  it  should  be  paid  before  any  other  expense,  and  always 
in  the  month  following  the  expiration  of  each  half-year.  It  AVas 
estimated  that  the  life  debt,  amounting  at  the  moment  to 
20,000,000  frs.,  might  rise  to  24,000,000  frs.  ;  but  it  was 
supposed  that,  the  extinctions  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  the  new 
liquidations,  it  would  always  be  kept  down  to  the  sum  of 
20,000,000  frs.  The  civil  pensions  also  were  fixed  at  the 
amount  of  20,000,000  frs.  The  expenses  likely  to  be  further 
increased  were  those  of  the  interior  for  roads  and  public  works, 
those  of  the  clergy  for  the  successive  establishment  of  new  in- 
cumbents— expenses  rather  welcome  than  to  be  regretted.  As 
for  those  of  public  instruction  and  the  Legion  of  Honour,  they 
were  provided  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  an  endowment  in 
national  domains. 

In  regard  to  these  increasing  expenses,  the  progress  of  the  re- 
venue afforded  a  prospect  of  a  still  more  rapidly  increasing  in- 
come. The  customs,  the  post,  the  registration,  the  domains  of 
the  State,  furnished  considerable  surpluses.  Besides,  there  was 
yet  left  the  resource  of  the  indirect  taxes,  which  had  been  re- 
established till  this  moment  solely  for  the  profit  of  the  towns 
and  for  the  service  of  the  hospitals.  Grievous  complaints  had 
this  year  been  made  in  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate 
of  the  burden  of  the  direct  contributions,  and  had  suggested  new 
arguments  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption.Very  accurate  calculations  had  shown  in  a  stronger  light 
than  ever  the  excessive  proportions  of  the  direct  contributions. 
The  tax  on  immoveable  property  amounted  to  210,000,000  frs., 
the  tax  on  personal  and  moveable  property  to  32,000,000  frs., 
the  tax  on  doors  and  windows  to  16,000,000  frs.,  on  patents  to 
21,000,000  frs. ;  total,  279,000,000  frs.,  consequently  more  than 
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half  in  a  budget  of  receipts  of  502,000,000  frs.  People  com- 
pared these  sums  with  those  which  had  been  paid  during  the 
administration  of  Messrs.  Turgot  and  Necker,  and  demanded 
the  re-establishment  of  a  more  just  proportion  between  the 
different  contributions.  Before  1789,  in  fact,  the  tax  on  im- 
movable and  personal  property  produced  221,000,000  frs.,  the 
indirect  taxes  294,000,000  frs.  ;  total,  515,000,000  frs.  The 
natural  conclusion  from  these  complaints  was  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  old  duties  levied  on  liquors,  tobacco,  salt,  &c.  The 
First  Consul  was  pleased  to  hear  these  remonstrances;  they 
furnished  him  with  a  jDOwerful  reason  for  a  financial  creation, 
long  resolved  upon  in  his  mind,  but  not  yet  mature  enough  to 
be  proposed. 

The  state  of  our  finances  then  was  excellent,  and  it  was  be- 
coming better  regulated  every  day.  The  90,000,000  frs.  as- 
signed, by  means  of  a  creation  of  rentes  for  clearing  off  arrears 
of  v.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  anterior  to  the  Consulate,  were  found  to 
be  sufficient ;  the  2 1 ,000,000  frs.  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
year  VIII.,  the  first  year  of  the  Consulate,  likewise  sufficed  for 
discharging  all  outstanding  demands  upon  it.  Lastly,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  year  IX.,  the  first  that  had  been  regularly 
fixed,  though  amounting  to  526,000,000  frs.,  instead  of 
415,000,000  frs.,  was  totally  liquidated  by  means  of  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  the  revenue.  We  have  already  observed 
that  the  estimates  of  the  current  expenditure  and  income,  those 
of  the  year  X.,  exactly  balanced. 

To  sum  up — a  debt  in  perpetual  rentes  of  50,000,000  frs.,  per- 
fectly regulated,  reduced  to  one  denomination,  provided  for  by  a 
sufficent  endowment  in  national  domains  ;  a  debt  in  life  an- 
nuities of  20,000,000  frs.,  in  civil  pensions  to  the  amount  of 
20,000,000  frs. ;  210,000,000  frs.  assigned  to  the  war  department, 
105,000,000  frs.  to  the  navy,  composed,  with  other  less  consider- 
able expenses,  a  budget  of  500,000,000  frs.,  exclusive  of  the  addi- 
tional centimes  and  cost  of  collection,  and  of  625,000,000  frs. 
including  those  centimes  and  costs :  a  budget  covered  by  the 
revenue,  which  was  manifestly  increasing,  without  taking  into 
account  the  re-establishment  of  the  indirect  contributions  left 
as  a  resource  for  new  necessities  that  might  afterwards  arise. 
Thus,  after  ten  years  of  war  and  of  splendid  conquests,  the  es- 
timates reverted  to  500,000,000  frs.,  the  budget  of  1789,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  debt  formed  a  small  portion  in  compa- 
rison with  the  revenue,  and  that  this  amount  of  500,000,000  frs. 
raised  to  625,000,000  frs.  by  the  additional  centimes  and  the 
costs  of  collection,  represented  all  the  charges  of  the  country ; 
whereas  the  500,000,000  frs,  of  the  budget  of  Louis  XVI. 
omitted  not  only  the  costs  of  collection,  but  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy,  the  feudal  dues,  the  corvees,  that  is  to  say  charges  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred  millions.     If,  in  1802,  France  paid 

VOL.  III.  X 
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625,000,000frs.equallyassessed,m  1789,  itpaid  1,100,000,000  frs. 
or  1,200,000,000  frs.  unequally  assessed,  with  a  territory  smaller 
by  one-fourth.  The  Revolution  had  therefore  produced,  at  least 
in  a  material  point  of  view,  something  besides  calamities,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefit  of  a  complete  social  reform.  In  all  this 
financial  prosperity  there  was  but  one  subject  for  regret ;  this 
was  the  bankruptcy  resulting  from  the  paper-money,  but  in  no 
way  imputable  to  the  consular  government. 

These  propositions  were  not  now  received,  as  those  of  the  year 
IX.  had  been,  by  a  violent  opposition.  They  satisfied  the  two 
legislative  assemblies,  and  were  voted  with  mere  observations 
on  the  direct  and  indirect  contributions — observations  which 
the  government  would  have  dictated  itself,  if  they  had  not  been 
made  spontaneously. 

This  was  the  last  act  of  that  session  of  forty-five  days  devoted 
to  such  important  objects. 

The  Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Body  broke  up  on  the  20th 
of  May  (30th  Floreal)  leaving  France  in  a  state  in  which  she 
had  never  yet  been,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  again. 

At  this  moment  the  population  was  thronging  to  the  mairies, 
to  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  the  tribunals,  to  the  notaries,  to 
give  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  put  by  the  Council 
of  State.  The  number  of  the  votes  that  were  or  were  about  to 
be  given,  was  estimated  at  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000. 
This  is  apparently  a  small  proportion  out  of  a  population  of 
36,000,000  souls,  but  it  is  a  large  one,  larger  than  is  expected, 
and  such  as  is  not  obtained,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  known 
constitutions,  in  which  three,  four,  five  hundred  thousand  votes, 
at  most,  express  the  national  will.  In  fact,  out  of  36,000,000 
individuals,  half  must  be  deducted  as  belonging  to  a  sex  which 
has  no  political  rights.  Among  the  remaining  18,000,000,  there 
are  aged  men  and  children,  who  reduce  the  male  and  valid 
population  of  a  country  to  12,000,000  at  most.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  extraordinary  number,  if  we  consider  the  men  labour- 
ing with  their  hands,  most  of  them  illiterate,  scarcely  knowing 
under  what  government  they  live  ;  it  is  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber, 4,000,000  out  of  12,000,000,  brought  to  form  an  opinion, 
and,  above  all,  to  express  it. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  some  republican  and  royalist  dissentients, 
who  came  to  give  their  negative  vote,  and  who,  by  their  pre- 
sence, attested  the  liberty  left  to  every  body.  But  it  Avas  an 
imperceptible  minority.  For  the  rest,  whether  voting  affirma- 
tively or  negatively,  they  were  perfectly  calm,  and  produced  by 
their  concurrence  a  movement  that  was  scarcely  perceptible,  so 
quiet  and  content  was  the  whole  population. 

Around  the  government,  however,  there  was  a  sort  of  fer- 
mentation, on  account  of  the  changes  which  could  not  but  be 
made  in  the  Constitution,  in  consequence  of  the  prolongation 
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of  the  consulship  for  life.  On  this  occasion,  a  thousand 
different  reports,  originating  in  the  Avishes  of  each  party,  were 
circulated. 

The  brothers  of  general  Bonaparte,  Lucien  in  particular,  had 
not  entirely  renounced  the  hereditary  monarchy,  ■which  would 
at  once  give  them  the  rank  of  princes,  and  place  them  on  a  level 
with  the  other  great  functionaries  of  the  State.  Of  all  the 
persons  who  took  it  upon  themselves  to  give  an  opinion,  M, 
Roederer  was  the  warmest  advocate  of  monarchical  sentiments, 
much  more,  however,  from  natural  inclination  than  from  any  in- 
terested suggestion.  He  was  councillor  of  State,  charged  with 
the  public  instruction,  under  the  orders  of  Chaptal,  minister  of 
the  interior,  and  he  availed  himself  of  this  position  to  transmit 
to  the  prefects  circulars  which,  totally  foreign  to  the  nature  of 
his  office,  had  a  direct  relation  to  the  questions  which  then  en- 
gaged the  government  and  the  public.  These  circulars,  in 
which  certain  questions  were  addressed  to  the  prefects,  and  the 
answers  indicated,  and  indicated  in  an  absolutely  monarchical 
spirit,  these  circulars,  not  emanating  from  the  minister  himself, 
but  yet  proceeding  from  a  very  high  authority,  seemed  to  reveal 
some  secret  plan,  perhaps  originating  in  a  very  lofty  source. 
They  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  provinces,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  thousand  rumours. 

M.  Roederer,  and  those  who  coincided  in  his  ideas,  would 
fain  have  drawn  from  the  departments  a  sort  of  spontaneous 
wish,  that  should  authorise  more  boldness  than  had  recently 
been  shown.  They  did  not  fail  to  address  to  the  First  Consul 
urgent  solicitations  to  settle  in  a  bolder  manner  the  questions 
that  were  raised.  But  the  First  Consul  was  decided.  He 
thought,  with  all  the  discreet  friends  of  the  government,  that  it 
was  sufficient,  at  least  for  this  time,  to  establish  the  consul- 
ship for  life  ;  that  it  was  monarchy  itself,  especially  if  the 
faculty  of  designating  his  successor  were  added  to  it.  A  suffi- 
ciently expressive  movement  of  opinion  among  the  men  sur- 
rounding the  supreme  power,  and  among  even  the  most  devoted, 
had  warned  the  First  Consul  that  no  more  ought  to  be  at- 
tempted. He  had  resolved,  therefore,  to  pause,  and  he  charac- 
terised as  indiscreet  all  that  was  done  and  said  by  the  injudicious 
friends  about  him,  whose  zeal  was  far  from  displeasing  him,  but 
was  not  shared  generally  enough  to  be  approved. 

He  fell  to  work  himself  to  make  some  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution, which  seemed  to  him  indispensable.  Though  disposed 
to  find  fault  with  the  work  of  M.  Sieyes,  he  was  for  retaining 
the  ground-work  of  it,  and  merely  adding  to  it  certain  new  con- 
veniences for  the  government. 

In  some  men  a  strange  disposition  of  mind  was  produced. 
They  insisted  on  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy,  since  the 
force  of  circumstances  required  it,  but  that  in  return  there 
should  be  granted  to  France  liberties  which,  in  monarchy,  are 
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compatible  with  royalty — that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be 
given  to  it  purely  and  simply  the  English  monarchy,  with  an 
hereditary  royalty  and  two  independent  Chambers.  On  this 
subject,  M.  Camille  Jordan  had  published  a  work,  much  no- 
ticed by  the  small  number  of  persons  who  still  intermeddled 
with  political  questions  ;  for  the  mass  had  no  other  opinion  but 
to  let  the  First  Consul  do  what  he  pleased.  Hence  this  idea 
of  representative  monarchy,  which,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
Revolution,  had  presented  itself  to  Messrs.  Lally  Tollendal  and 
Mounier,  as  the  form  necessary  for  our  government,  and  which, 
fifty  years  later,  was  destined  to  become  the  last  form,  this  idea 
once  more  appeared  to  some  minds  like  one  of  those  lofty  and 
distant  mountains,  v.'hich  in  a  long  route  are  seen  more  than 
once  before  they  are  reached. 

The  sincere  royalists,  who  wished  for  monarchy,  even  with- 
out the  Bourbons,  if  the  Bourbons  were  found  impracticable, 
and  with  general  Bonaparte,  if  it  were  not  practicable  unless  with 
him,  were  strongly  of  this  opinion ;  so  were,  also,  those  of  the 
R-oyalist  party,  but  the  latter  from  different  motives.  They 
hoped  that,  with  the  elections  and  a  free  press,  every  thing  would 
soon  be  thrown  into  confusion,  as  had  been  the  case  under  the 
Directory,  and  that  from  this  renewal  of  chaos  would  at  length 
emerge  the  lea;itimate  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons,  as  the  ne- 
cessary  term  of  the  calamities  of  France. 

The  First  Consul  had  no  notion  of  adopting  such  a  scheme, 
even  though  that  scheme  were  to  bring  with  it  royalty  for  him- 
self. It  was  not  merely  out  of  aversion  for  the  resistances  that 
would  have  opposed  such  a  form  of  government ;  it  was  from 
sincere  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  such  an  establish- 
ment in  the  actual  state  of  things. 

Those  who  are  determined  to  consider  him  in  no  other  cha- 
racter than  a  warrior,  at  most  as  an  administrator,  but  not  as  a 
statesman,  imagine  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. In  his  frequent  conversations  on  matters  of  government:, 
he  reasoned  with  cxtraordinarj''  sagacity.  In  the  British  Con- 
stitution there  was  one  thing  that  displeased  him  much,  and  he 
expressed  his  sentiments  upon  it  in  that  energetic  language 
which  was  peculiar  to  him :  it  v/as  to  see  important  affairs  of  State, 
such  as  require,  in  order  to  succeed,  long  meditation,  a  great  con- 
sequence in  the  views,  profound  secresy  in  the  execution,  given 
up  to  publicity,  and  to  the  hazards  of  intrigue  or  of  eloquence. 
"  Let  Messrs.  Fox,  Pitt,  or  Addington,"  said  he,  "  be 
more  clever  one  than  the  other  in  the  management  of  parlia- 
mentary intrigue,  or  more  eloquent  in  one  sitting  of  Parliament, 
and  we  shall  have  war  instead  of  peace  ;  the  world  will  be  on  fire 
again ;  France  will  destroy  England,  or  be  destroyed  by  her.  Give 
up,"  he  exclaimed,  with  indignation,  "give  up  the  fate  of  the  world 
to  such  influences  \" — That  great  mind,  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  conditions  of  the  due  execution  of  the  affairs  of  State, 
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forgot  that,  if  we  will  not  submit  those  affairs  to  parliamentary 
influences,  which,  after  all,  are  only  the  national  influences,  re- 
presented, it  is  true,  by  passionate  and  fallible  men,  as  they  all 
are,  they  fall  under  mischievous  influences  of  another  kind, 
under  those  of  a  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  a  devout  aoe,  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  in  a  dissolute  age  ;  and,  even  if  we 
have  the  very  transient  good  fortune  to  possess  a  great  man, 
like  Frederic  or  Napoleon,  under  the  influence  of  ambition, 
which  drains  the  chance  of  battles  to  the  very  dregs. 

The  First  Consul  insisted  that  such  a  Constitution  required, 
in  the  first  place,  a  strong  dose  of  hereditary  right,  that  a  king 
and    hereditary   peers   were  necessary,  that  in   France   public 
opinion  ran  counter  to  this  system,  that  the  people  wex*e  ready 
to  accept  him,  general  Bonaparte,  as  a  dictator,  but  that  they 
would  not  accept  him  as  an  hereditary  monarch  (vvhich  was  cer- 
tainly true  at  this  moment),  that  the  same  sentiments  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  Senate,  which  no  party  in  the  country  M-ould 
consent  to  make  hereditary,  although  it  would  grant  it  extraordi- 
nary constitutive  power ;  that  the  want  of  stability  was  felt  to 
such  a  degree  by  the  nation,  that  it  would  readily  consent  to  grant 
every  branch  of  authority,  the  most  extensive  powers,  but  that 
these  must  be  for  life  only;  that  such  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
amongst  reflecting  men,  that  they  had  not  at  command  all  the 
elements  of  English  royalty,  as  there  existed  neither  king  nor 
peers ;  that  the  senators  for  life  of  M.  Sieyes,  aristocrats  of  yes- 
terday, most  of  them  without  fortune,  living  upon  public  salaries, 
would  become  ridiculous  if  it  were  attempted  to  transform  them 
into  lords  as  in  England ;  that  if,  in  the  absence  of  these  latter, 
they  wished  to  take  the  great  landed  proprietors,  they^  would 
bring  down  upon  them  their  most  formidable  enemies,  for  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  these  were  all  royalists,  more  friendly  to 
the  English  and  to  the  Austrians  than  to  the  French ;  that  there  was 
not  wherewith  to  create  a  second  upper  Chamber;  that  by  taking 
the  best  speakers  of  the  Tribunate  and  the  silent  members  of 
the  Legislative  Body,  there  would  certainly  be,   strictly  con- 
sidered, materials  for  making  a  lower  Chamber,  but  that  to  make 
this  branch  effective,  in  imitation  of  England,  a  free  tribune,  a  free 
press,  and  free  elections  were  necessary,  and  all  these  would  in- 
evitably revive  the  scenes  of  the  four  years  of  the  Directory,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness,  and  which  would  never  be  effaced 
from  his  memory;  that,  at  that  period,  a  majority  was  created  in 
the  electoral  colleges,  which,  under  pretext  of  dispersing  the  men 
sullied  with  blood,  would  only  elect  men  more  or  less  avowed 
royalists ;  that,  at  the  same  period,  there  were  a  hundred  journals 
breathing  a  spirit  of  rabid  royalism,  all  with  the  same  tendency^ 
and  that  but  for  the  18th  Fructidor,  but  for  the  strength  imparted 
to  the  Directory  by  the  army  of  Italy,  they  would  have  con- 
tributed to  the  triumph  of  this  disguised  counter-revolution  ;  that 
soon  afterwards,  by  an  inevitable  reaction,  these  royalist  elections 
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were  succeeded  by  terrorist  elections,  which  had  alarmed  all 
honest  men,  who  demanded  that  they  should  be  annulled;  that, 
if  the  door  were  again  opened  to  these  demagogues,  one  convul- 
sion would  succeed  another,  till  the  Bourbons  and  the  foreigner 
triumphed  ;  that  a  stop  must  be  put  to  all  this,  that  the  torrent 
must  be  arrested,  and  the  Revolution  brought  to  an  end,  by 
maintaining  in  power  the  men  who  had  accomplished  it,  and  by 
consohdating  its  just  and  necessary  principles  on  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  the  laws. 

On  this  occasion,  the  First  Consul  repeated  his  favourite  theme, 
which  consisted  in  saying  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  was  indispensably  requisite  first  to  protect  its  authors, 
by  keeping  them  at  the  head  of  aff'airs ;  and  that  without  him 
they  would  all  have  been  by  this  time  removed  from  the  scene 
by  the  ingratitude  of  the  present  generation.  "Ask  yourselves 
what  has  become  of  Rewbell,  Barras,  Larevelliere !  where  are 
they  ?  who  thinks  of  them  ?  no  one  has  been  saved  but  those 
whom  I  have  taken  by  the  hand,  placed  in  power,  supported  in 
spite  of  the  movement  which  carries  us  away.  Look  at  M. 
Fouche,  what  trouble  I  had  to  defend  him ;  M.  de  Talleyrand 
inveighs  against  M.  Fouche ;  but  the  Malouets,  the  Talons,  the 
Calonnes,  who  tendered  me  their  plans,  and  their  assistance, 
would  have  soon  got  rid  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  if  I  had  chosen  to 
lend  myself  to  it.  They  tolerate  mihtary  men  because  they  fear 
them,  and  because  it  is  not  easy  to  step  into  the  place  of  a  Lannes 
and  a  Massena  at  the  head  of  an  army.  But  if  they  tolerate  them 
at  present,  will  they  continue  to  do  so  long  ?  I  myself,  do  I  not 
know  what  they  would  do  with  me.  Have  they  not  proposed  to 
me  to  appoint  me  Grand  Constable  to  Louis  XVIII?  Doubt- 
less the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  is  immortal,  and  would  survive 
the  present  generation.  The  Revolution  will  finally  triumph, 
but  will  it  be  by  the  hands  of  the  society  of  the  Manege  ! — no  ! 
there  would  be  perpetually  reactions,  revulsions,  which  would 
end  finally  in  counter-revolution  ! 

"At  present,"  added  the  First  Consul,  "  a  government  must 
first  be  formed  with  the  men  of  the  Revolution  ;  with  men  who 
have  had  experience,  who  have  performed  services,  who  have  no 
blood  upon  their  hands,  unless  it  be  the  blood  of  the  Russians 
and  the  Austrians ;  then  we  must  add  to  these  a  small  number 
of  men  newly  raised,  duly  qualified  for  employment,  or  men  of  the 
old  times,  taken  from  Versailles,  if  you  will,  provided  that  they 
are  also  men  of  capacity,  and  that  they  take  office  as  submis- 
sive adherents,  and  not  as  disdainful  protectors.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  M.  Sieycs  is  well  adapted,  with  some  modifications,  for 
the  attainment  of  this  end.  We  must,  above  all,  consecrate 
the  great  principle  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  is  civd 
liberty,  that  is  to  say,  equal  justice  in  every  branch,  in  legisla- 
tion, in  the  tribunals,  in  the  administration,  the  taxes,  miUtary 
service,  and  distribution  of  offices,  &c.     At  present  each  depart- 
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ment  is   equal  to  any  other  department ;  all  Frenchmen   are 
equal  aUke  ;  every  citizen  obeys  the  same  law,  appears  before 
the  same  judge,  suffers  the  same  punishment,  receives  the  same 
reward,  pays  the  same  taxes,  is  subject  to  the  same  mihtary  ser- 
vice, is  ehsjible  to  and  attains  the  same  rank,  whatever  may  be 
his  birth,  his  rehgion,  or  his  place  of  origin.    These  are  the  great 
social  results  of  the  Revolution,  which  are  well  worth  the  troubles 
we  have  suffered  in  achieving  them,  and  which  we  must  unalter- 
ably maintain.  After  these  results,  there  is  still  one  thing  more, 
which  must  be  maintained  with  equal  vigour,  and  that  is  the  great- 
ness  of  France.     The  efforts  of  the  press,  the  speeches  from 
the  tribune,  no  longer  side  with  us,  but  in  other  times,  they 
may  both  be  turned  in  our  favour.      At  present,  we  stand  in 
need  of  repose,  of  order,  of  prosperity,  of  well-managed  affairs, 
and  the  preservation  of  our  external  greatness.     For  the  main- 
tenance of  this  greatness  the  struggle  is  not  over,  it  will  be  re- 
newed ;    and,   to    maintain    our   rank    amongst    nations,   vast 
strength  and  perfect  unity  in  the  government  will  be  wanting  !" 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  successive  conversations  which 
the  First  Consul  held  with  those  whom  he  had  permitted  to  give 
him  their  ideas,  and  with  whom  he  meditated  a  remodelling  of 
the  Consular  Constitution. 

We  can  easily  recognise  in  these  arguments  his  habitual  mode 
of  thinking.  Without  shutting  his  understanding  to  the  future, 
yet  only  troublino-  himself  about  the  present,  he  saw  that  the 
present  welfare  of  France  depended  upon  the  union  of  all  parties, 
upon  the  maintenance  and  perfection  of  social  reform  accom- 
plished by  the  Revolution ;  and,  finally,  upon  the  development 
of  the  power  acquired  by  our  arms.  With  regard  to  unre- 
strained liberty,  he  rejected  it  as  involving  an  inevitable  recur- 
rence to  all  our  troubles,  as  an  obstacle  to  all  his  schemes  of 
improvements,  and  it  left  on  his  mind  the  impression  of  a  diffi- 
cult, obscure  problem,  the  solution  of  which  did  not  concern 
him,  as  twelve  years'  agitation  had  for  a  long  time  to  come  de- 
prived the  nation  of  any  want  or  wish  to  renew  it.  M.  Sieyes, 
with  his  aristocratic  Constitution,  borrowed  from  the  repub- 
lics of  the  middle  ages  when  on  their  decline,  with  his  Senate  in- 
vested with  the  electoral  power,  with  its  list  of  notables,  a  sort 
of  unalterable  golden  book,  had  hit  upon  the  Constitution  best 
adapted  to  the  situation. 

The  First  Consul  took  care  not  to  meddle  with  the  Senate  : 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  anxious  to  render  it  more  powerful ;  but 
he  had  in  view  one  primary  alteration,  which,  in  appearance,  was 
a  concession  to  the  popular  influence. 

The  lists  of  notables,  which  contained  the  500,000  indivi- 
duals, from  whom  the  councils  of  the  arrondisseraents  and  the 
departments  were  chosen,  and  also  the  Legislative  Bodies,  the 
Tribunate,  and  the  Senate  itself,  which  lists  were  never  altered, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up   the  vacancies  caused  by 
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death,  and  those  occasioned  by  the  names  of  parties  being 
struck  out  as  unworthy  to  remain  on  them,  such  as  bankrupts, 
for  example  ;  these  lists  of  notables  appeared  too  delusive,  and 
left  the  government,  as  would  be  said  at  the  present  day,  with 
no  tie  in  common  with  the  country.  They  were,  moreover,  very 
difficult  to  frame,  as  the  citizens  took  no  interest  in  so  insignifi- 
cant a  matter. 

^  The  First  Consul  thought  that  the  increase  of  authority 
which  v/as  al)out  to  be  granted  to  him,  with  some  other  modifi- 
cations strengthening  the  power  of  the  Constitution,  ought  to 
be  requited  by  some  popular  concession,  at  any  rate  in  ap- 
pearance. He  resolved,  therefore,  to  establish  electoral  col- 
leges. 

Consequently,  several  different  kinds  of  colleges  were  sug- 
gested. First,meetings  of  the  district  were  to  be  convened,  con- 
sisting of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  district,  of  the  age  and  quality 
of  citizens,  who  were  to  elect  two  electoral  colleges,  one  of  the 
arrondissement  and  another  of  the  department.  The  college  of 
the  arrondissement  was  to  be  formed  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  was  to  consist  of  one  individual  out  of  five  hundred. 
The  college  of  the  department  w'as  to  be  formed  in  the  same 
manner,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  thousand.  But  the  num- 
ber of  electors  were  not  to  exceed  six  hundred,  taken  from  those 
highest  rated  to  the  pul^lic  taxes. 

The  two  electoral  colleges,  of  the  arrondissement  and  of  the 
department,  were  to  be  elected  for  life,  by  the  assemblies  of  the 
districts,  which,  having  once  performed  this  duty,  had  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  caused  by  death,  bank- 
ruptcy, &c. 

The  government  was  to  appoint  the  presidents  of  all  these 
assemblies,  whether  district  assemblies  or  electoral  coUesfes.  It 
was  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  an  electoral  college.  In 
that  case  the  district  assemblies  were  to  be  convened,  in  order 
to  re-elect  the  college  which  had  been  dissolved. 

The  district  assemblies,  and  the  two  electoral  colleges  of  arron- 
dissement and  department  were  to  present  candidates  to  the 
Consuls,  for  the  otiices  of  Justices  de  paix,  and  the  municipal  and 
departmental  authorities.  The  coUeges  of  the  arrondissements 
were  to  present  two  candidates  for  the  vacancies  in  the  Tribunate; 
the  colleges  of  the  departments  two  candidates  for  the  vacancies  in 
the  Senate.  Each  of  these  two  colleges  was  also  to  present  two 
candidates  for  the  vacancies  in  the  Legislative  Body,  which  made 
together  four  candidates.  So  that  the  Tribunate  originated  from 
the  council  of  arrondissement;  the  Senate  originated  from  the 
council  of  department ;  the  Legislative  Body  from  both. 

The  Senate  still  exercised  the  right  of  choosing  the  members 
of  the  Tribunate,  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  also  of  the 
Senate  itself,  from  the  candidates  presented. 

The  nature  of  the  chan're  thus  made  in  the  Constitution  is 
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obvious.  In  lieu  of  the  lists  of  notables,  completed  or  modified 
from  time  to  time  by  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  electoral 
colleges  for  life,  appointed  by  the  same  entire  body,  were  now 
to  elect  the  candidates,  from  which  the  Senate  was  to  make 
the  selection,  as  the  body  which  generated  all  the  others. 
The  alteration  was  not  very  great,  as  these  electoral  colleges 
for  life,  sometimes  modified,  when  vacancies  occurred  through 
death  or  bankruptcy,  were  almost  as  immutable  as  the  lists  of 
notables,  but  they  occasionally  assembled  to  elect  candidates. 
In  this  M'ay  the  citizens  recovered  some  portion  of  the  right  of 
electing  the  deliberative  assemblies.  Tumults  at  elections  were, 
moreover,  little  to  be  apprehended  by  this  arrangement. 

The  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate  were  to  be  divided 
into  five  series,  each  series  going  out  in  rotation  every  year. 
The  Senate  was  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  re- 
tiring series,  by  selecting  the  new  members  from  among  the 
candidates  presented.  The  colleges  for  life  were  afterwards  to 
replace  the  candidates  whom  the  election  of  the  fifth  had  ab- 
sorbed. 

After  this  concession,  which  at  that  time  appeared  so  exces- 
sive, that  the  colleagues  of  the  First  Consul  said  broadly,  that 
he  must  feel  very  conscious  of  his  own  power,  very  sure  of  his 
position,  to  concede  so  much  to  the  popular  influence;  they 
set  about  completing  the  powers  of  the  Senate,  in  conformity 
wdth  the  inferences  which  they  had  deduced  from  recent  events. 

The  Senate  was  to  retain  at  first  the  privilege  of  electing  all 
the  bodies  of  the  State.  It  was  wished,  also,  to  confer  upon  it 
a  more  complete  constitutive  power.  The  government  had 
already  made  it  exercise  this  power,  by  requiring  it  to  interpret 
the  thirty-eighth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  by  calling  upon  it 
to  pronounce  the  repeal  of  the  emigrants,  and  b}'^  demanding 
of  it  a  prolongation  of  the  authority  of  the  First  Consul.  It 
was  convenient  to  have  at  hand  a  constitutive  power  always 
ready  to  create  whatever  might  be  necessary. 

It  was  accordingly  settled,  that  the  Senate,  by  means  of 
senatus-corisultes,  called  organic,  should  have  the  power  of  in- 
terpreting the  Constitution,  in  order  to  perfect  it,  to  perform  in 
short,  every  thing  which  might  be  necessary  to  make  it  work. 

It  was  arranged,  also,  that,  by  means  of  simple  senatus-coii- 
sultes,  the  Senate  could  declare  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution, 
or  the  trial  by  jury,  in  certain  departments,  and  determine  in 
what  cases  an  individual  confined  extraordinarily  should  be  sent 
to  trial  in  the  ordinary  mode,  or  kept  in  prison.  Finally,  two 
extraordinary  privileges  were  delegated  to  this  body,  one  inci- 
dental to  royalty  in  a  monarchy,  the  other  not  possessed  by  any 
branch  of  power  in  a  regular  state :  the  first  was  the  power  of 
dissolving  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate  ;  the  second 
was  that  of  annullino;  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals  whenever 
they  might  be  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  State. 
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This  last  privilege  would  be  unintelligible,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  did  not  explain  it.  Certain  tribunals  had, 
in  fact,  recently  pronounced  decisions  in  cases  relating  to  the 
national  domains,  which  might  drive  the  numerous  and  powerful 
class  of  persons  who  had  become  their  possessors  to  despair. 

It  was  next  settled,  that  the  Senate,  which,  in  the  course  of 
ten  years,  was  to  be  increased  from  sixty  members  to  eighty, 
by  means  of  two  nominations  annually,  should  be  at  once  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  eighty.  Thus  there  were  fourteen 
nominations  to  be  made  immediately.  The  First  Consul, 
in  addition  to  these,  had  the  privilege  of  appointing  directly 
senators  to  tiie  number  of  forty,  which  raised  the  total  number 
of  that  body  to  120.  By  these  means,  the  government  was 
relieved  from  the  danger  of  new  annoyances,  such  as  those  which 
took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  the  year  X. 

The  Tribunate  and  the  Council  of  State  were  equally  modified 
in  their  respective  organisation.  Whilst  the  Council  of  State 
might  be  raised  to  fifty  members,  the  Tribunate  Nvas  to  be 
reduced  to  fifty,  by  the  successive  extinction  of  members, 
and  was  to  be  divided  into  sections,  corresponding  with  the 
sections  of  the  Council  of  State.  It  was  to  make  a  first  ex- 
amination, in  sections,  with  closed  doors,  of  the  projets  de  lois 
(bills),  which  might  be  afterwards  submitted  to  them  in  the 
general  meeting  of  the  whole  body.  These  bills  were  still 
to  be  discussed,  by  three  orators,  who  were  to  argue  before  the 
silent  Legislative  Body,  in  opposition  to  three  councillors  of 
State,  or  on  the  same  side  with  them,  according  as  the  biU  might 
have  been  rejected  or  adopted. 

Henceforth,  in  short,  it  was  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  second 
Council  of  State,  whose  province  it  would  be  to  canvass  with 
closed  doors,  and,  consequently,  without  energy,  the  measures 
prepared  by  the  first. 

Finally,  the  prerogative  of  voting  treaties  was  taken  from 
the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate.  The  First  Consul 
recollected  what  had  occurred  in  respect  to  the  treaty  with 
Russia,  and  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  a  repetition 
of  a  similar  scene.  He  projected  a  Privy  Council,  consist- 
ing of  the  Consuls,  of  the  ministers,  two  senators,  two  coun- 
cillors of  State,  two  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  having 
the  rank  of  great  officers,  each  severally  summoned  by  the  First 
Consul,  upon  every  important  occasion.  This  Privy  Council 
was  to  be  consulted  upon  the  ratification  of  treaties.  It  was 
also  empowered  to  digest  the  organic  senatus-comiiltes. 

The  creation  of  a  Privy  Council  was  an  encroachment  on  the 
power  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  latter  seemed  to  view 
it  seriously  in  this  light.  The  First  Consul,  by  the  erection 
of  the  Privy  Council,  withdrew  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Council  of  State  the  treaties,  of  which,  hitherto,  it  had  taken 
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cognizance,  as  he  began  to  feel  that  thirty  or  forty  indivi- 
duals were  too  numerous  a  body  for  communications  of  this 
nature. 

The  executive  power  had  still  to  be  adjusted  upon  the  new 
basis  of  the  Consulate  for  life.  The  First  Consul  wished  that  the 
power  which  was  tendered  to  him  for  life  should  be  also  ex- 
tended, for  the  same  duration,  to  his  colleagues.  "You  have 
done  so  much  for  me,"  said  he  to  the  Consul  Cambaceres,  "  that 
I  ought  now  to  secure  your  position."  The  principle  of  a  con- 
tinuance for  life  was,  accordingly^,  fixed,  with  respect  to  the 
three  Consuls^  both  as  well  for  the  present  as  for  the  time  to  come. 
The  great  question  of  the  nomination  of  a  successor  to  the 
First  Consul  remained  still  to  be  determined,  by  which  the 
right  of  hereditary  succession  was,  in  the  present  case,  to  be 
disposed  of.  General  Bonaparte  at  first  wished  to  decline  the 
power  which  it  was  wished  to  confer  upon  him — that  of  him- 
self naming  his  successor.  He  yielded  at  length,  and  it  was 
settled  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  him 
during  his  lifetime.  In  this  case,  the  successor  appointed  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  in  great  state  ;  he  was  to  take 
an  oath  to  the  Republic,  before  the  Senate,  in  presence  of  the 
Consuls,  the  ministers,  the  Legislative  Body,  the  Tribunate,  the 
Council  of  State,  the  Tribunal  of  Cassation,  the  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  the  presidents  of  the  electoral  colleges,  the  grand 
officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  mayors  of  the 
twenty-four  great  cities  of  the  Republic.  After  this  solemnity, 
he  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  living  Consul,  and  by  the  nation. 
He  was  to  take  rank  in  the  Senate  with  the  Consuls,  immediately 
after  the  third. 

However,  if,  with  a  view  of  sparing  the  feelings  of  his  family, 
the  First  Consul  should  not  nominate  a  successor  during  his 
lifetime,  but  only  resolve  to  fix  upon  him  in  his  will,  in  that  case, 
he  was,  prior  to  his  death,  to  deliver  this  will,  duly  sealed  with 
his  own  seal,  into  the  custody  of  the  three  Consuls,  in  presence 
of  the  ministers  and  presidents  of  the  Council  of  State.  This 
will  was  to  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Republic. 
But,  in  this  case,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
testamentary  will,  which  had  not  been  produced  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator. 

In  the  event  of  the  First  Consul  not  making  his  adoption 
during  his  lifetime,  or  of  not  leaving  a  will,  or  of  the  will 
not  being  ratified,  then  the  second  and  third  Consuls  were 
empowered  to  appoint  a  successor.  They  were  to  propose  him 
to  the  Senate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  elect  him. 

Such  were  the  forms  employed  to  guarantee  the  due  trans- 
mission of  power.  It  was  a  principle  of  adoption  in  lieu  of 
hereditary  succession,  but  nothing  prevented  it  from  being  here- 
ditary, as  the  chief  of  the  State  was  free  to  choose  his  own  son. 
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if  he  had  one.  Only,  he  was  empowered  to  prefer  amongst  his 
heirs,  the  one  who  appeared  most  worthy. 

The  Consuls  were  ex  officio  members  of  the  Senate ;  they 
were  to  preside  at  the  sittings. 

One  great  prerogative  was  added  to  the  power  of  the  First 
Consul.  He  was  invested  with  the  right  of  granting  pardon 
for  offences.  This  M'as  assimilating  his  authority,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  that  of  royalty. 

On  the  accession  of  a  First  Consul,  a  law  was  to  fix  his  allow- 
ance, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  his  civil  list.  On  the  present 
occasion  a  sum  of  6,000,000  frs.  (250,000/.  sterling),  for 
the  First  Consul,  and  1,200,000  frs.  (50,000/.  sterling),  for 
his  two  colleagues,  were  to  be  provided  for  in  the  budget. 

To  all  these  arrangements,  some  others  were  added,  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  the  tribunals.  The  ministerial  duties  of 
the  government  were  better  conducted  than  the  administration 
of  justice,  because  the  ministers,  guided  by  an  impartial  and 
firm  master,  holding  their  offices  during  pleasure,  pursued 
exactly  the  course  dictated  l)y  his  directing  mind.  But  the 
judges  used  their  independence,  as  all  unfettered  liberty  at 
that  time  Avas  used,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  subservient  to 
the  predominating  feelings  of  the  time.  In  some  places,  they 
persecuted  the  parties  who  had  acquired  the  national  domains; 
in  others,  they  favoured  them  unjustly.  But  in  no  part  of  the 
country  did  they  exhibit  that  regularity  of  proceeding  which 
has  prevailed  since,  and  which  confers  upon  a  great  body  of 
magistrates,  a  dignified,  but  still  deferential  authority.  To  the 
powers  just  conferred  in  certain  cases  upon  the  Senate,  of 
reviewing  the  judgments  of  the  tribunals,  an  extra-judicial 
authority,  and  happily  not  permanent,  a  further  power  to  regu- 
late the  tribunals  was  annexed.  The  tribunals  of  first  instance 
were  placed  under  the  regulation  of  the  tribunals  of  appeal, 
and  the  tribunals  of  appeal  under  that  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
A  judge  who  failed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  might  be 
summoned  before  the  superior  tribunal,  reprimanded  or  sus- 
pended. At  the  head  of  the  whole  magistracy,  a  Grand 
Judge  was  to  be  placed,  with  power  to  preside  at  the  tribunals 
if  he  chose,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  them,  and  to 
manage  them.  He  was  thus  minister  of  justice,  as  well  as  a 
public  magistrate. 

Such  were  the  modifications  introduced  into  the  Consular 
Constitution,  some  of  them  conceived  by  the  First  Consul, 
others  proposed  by  his  advisers.  They  were  all  collected  in  the 
form  of  an  organic  scnatus-cons7iltc,  which  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  Senate  and  adopted  by  that  body. 

They  consisted,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  getting  rid  of  the 
list  of  notables,  an  extensive,  inert,  and  illusory  constituency, 
and  in  substituting    in  lieu  electoral    colleges  for  life,   which 
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were  to  assemble  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
candidates  for  the  choice  of  the  Senate  ;  they  conferred  upon 
the  Senate,  already  invested  with  the  electoral  functions  and  with 
the  duty  of  watching  over  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  modi- 
fying that  Constitution,  of  perfecting  it,  of  removing  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  practical  working,  the  power,  in 
short,  of  dissolving  the  Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Body ; 
they  conferred  upon  general  Bonaparte  the  Consulate  for  life, 
with  power  to  appoint  his  successor;  and,  moreover,  they 
bestowed  upon  him  the  brightest  prerogative  of  royalty,  the 
power  of  pardoning  offences.  By  these  alterations,  the  Tribu- 
nate was  deprived  of  the  power  of  number,  and  ahuost  of  that 
of  puljlicity,  by  being  thus  made  a  second  Council  of  State, 
empowered  to  animadvert  on  the  proceedings  of  the  first ; 
furthermore,  they  transferred  from  the  Legislative  Body  and' 
the  Council  of  State  to  a  Privy  Council  certain  important 
affairs  of  the  government,  as,  for  instance,  the  sanction  of 
treaties;  and,  finally,  they  established  for  the  tribunals,  a 
hierarchy  and  a  discipline. 

It  was  still  the  aristocratic  Constitution  of  M.  Sieyes,  apt 
to  turn  either  to  aristocracy  or  to  despotism  according  to  the 
hand  which  guided  it;  tending,  at  this  moment,  to  absolute 
power  in  the  hand  of  general  Bonaparte,  but  after  his  death,  it 
was  capable  of  being  transformed  into  a  downright  aristocracy,  if 
before  his  death,  he  did  not  hurl  the  whole  structure  into  an  abyss. 

By  conferring  such  high  powers  upon  the  Senate,  for  his  own 
convenience,  the  First  Consul  had  secured,  during  his  life,  a 
devoted  instrument,  by  whose  hand  he  could  do  whatever  he 
wished :  but,  after  his  death,  the  instrument,  become  inde- 
pendent, would  be  all-powerful  in  its  turn.  Under  a  less  great, 
a  less  glorious  successor,  with  the  minds  of  men  awakened  after 
a  long  repose,  an  entirely  new  spectacle  would  present  itself. 
The  departmental  aristocracy,  which  formed  the  electoral  col- 
leges for  life,  and  the  national  aristocracy  of  which  the  Senate 
was  composed,  the  one  presenting  candidates  to  the  other, 
might  easily,  at  some  future  period,  by  a  community  of  interest, 
both  natural  and  even  necessary,  create  in  the  Legislative 
Body  and  the  Tribunate  a  majority,  which  could  not  be 
shaken  by  the  monaixhical  authority,  under  the  denomination 
of  First  Consul,  and  thus  might  revive  a  sort  of  freedom,  an 
aristocratic  freedom,  it  is  true,  but  one  which,  compared  with 
other  forms  of  government,  is,  in  general,  not  beiiind  them  in 
haughtiness,  or  consistency,  or  durability.  Besides,  liberty  is 
always  guaranteed  when  the  power  is  divided,  and  its  exercise 
is  subject  to  deliberations.  There  can  never,  in  fact,  exist 
more  than  two  plausible  opinions  respecting  the  great  interests 
of  a  country.  If  the  executive  power  has  opposed  to  it  an 
authority  capable  of  successfully  resisting  it,  the  latter,  whe- 
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ther  aristocratic  or  otherwise,  embraces,  by  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  contradiction,  the  opinion  which  the  former  has 
rejected.  It  tends  to  peace,  when  the  executive  power  is  inchned 
to  war;  it  tends  to  war  when  the  executive  power  incUnes  to 
peace :  it  adopts  a  liberal  policy,  when  the  monarchical  power 
is  inclined  to  conservative  measures.  In  short,  there  is  con- 
tradiction, and  hence  arise  investigation  and  freedom ;  as  liberty 
in  all  countries  consists  chiefly  in  the  free  and  unfettered 
discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  State.  This  Constitution,  then,  of 
M.  Sieyes  might,  at  some  future  period,  restore  things  to  the 
end  for  which  it  was  originally  designed  ;  but,  at  the  present,  it 
was  but  a  mask  for  a  dictatorship.  A  Constitution,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be,  produces  results  conformable  to  the  actual  state 
of  public  opinion  at  the  period.  There  are  times  when  oppo- 
sition is  the  prevailing  tendency,  at  others  there  is  a  general 
disposition  to  adhere  to  the  government.  At  the  present  time, 
the  nation  was  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  government:  the 
form  of  power  was,  therefore,  at  bottom,  of  secondary  consi- 
deration. 

We  must,  however,  admit,  that  this  nominal  republic  pos- 
sessed unusual  grandeur ;  it  recalled,  in  some  measure,  the  idea 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  when  converted  into  the  empire.  This 
Senate  possessed  the  power  of  the  Senate  of  ancient  Rome,  a 
power  which  it  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  when  the  latter 
was  strong,  resuming  it,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  exercise 
it,  whenever  the  Emperor  was  weak,  or  liberal.  The  First 
Consul  had,  indeed,  the  power  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  he 
possessed  the  hereditary  authority,  that  is  to  say  the  choice  of 
appointing  his  successor,  natural  or  adopted.  Let  us  add 
that  he  enjoyed  almost  the  same  power  over  the  world. 

The  new  Constitution  thus  remodelled,  was  now  ready;  the 
votes  required  from  all  the  citizens  were  given.  The  Consul 
Cambaceres,  always  conciliating,  suggested  a  very  wise  course; 
namely,  to  confide  to  the  Senate  the  duty  of  reckoning  up  the 
collected  votes,  and  of  proclaiming  their  numbers.  "  It  is," 
he  said,  with  truth,  "a  very  natural  mode  of  extricating 
this  great  body  from  a  false  situation,  occasioned  by  a  mis- 
take." The  Senate  had,  in  fact,  proposed  a  prolongation  of 
ten  years,  and  the  First  Consul  had  assumed  the  Consulship 
for  life.  Since  then,  the  Senate  had  become  silent,  and  had 
neither  taken  nor  could  take  any  step.  To  concede  to  that 
body  the  task  of  proclaiming  the  result,  M'ould  be  making 
it  a  party,  and  extricate  it  from  the  state  of  embarrassment 
in  which  it  was  placed.  "  Come,"  said  M.  Cambaceres 
to  the  First  Consul,  "come  to  the  assistance  of  men,  who 
have  made  a  mistake,  in  trying  to  guess  your  wishes."  The 
First  Consul  smiled,  with  an  unusually  sarcastic  expression,  at  his 
prudent  colleague,  and  consented  with  alacrity  to  the  judicious 
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proposal  made  to  him.  The  registers  in  which  the  votes  had 
been  entered  were  sent  to  the  Senate  to  be  reckoned  up. 
A  total  of  3,5775259  citizens  had  given  their  suffrages,  and  out 
of  this  number  3,568,885  had  voted  for  the  Consulate  for  life. 
Amongst  this  enormous  mass  of  approving  votes,  there  were 
only  8000  and  some  hundred  dissidents  :  it  was  an  insignificant 
minority.  No  government  ever  obtained  such  an  assent,  and 
none  ever  merited  it  in  the  same  degree. 

This  result  being  verified,  the  Senate  issued  a  senatus-coji- 
sulte  in  three  articles.  The  first  of  those  articles  was  couched 
in  these  terms :  The  French  people  appoints,  and  the 
Senate  proclaims,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  for 
life. 

It  was  from  this  epoch  that  the  prenomen  of  Napoleon  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  public  acts,  together  with  the  family  name 
of  Bonaparte,  which  only,  up  to  that  time,  Avas  known  to  the 
world.  This  illustrious  prenomen,  which  the  voice  of  nations 
has  so  many  times  since  repeated,  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed but  once,  namely,  in  the  constituent  act  of  the  Italian 
Republic.  In  approximating  to  the  sovereign  power,  the  pre- 
nomen, being  gradually  separated  from  the  family  name^  was 
destined  soon  to  stand  alone  conspicuously  in  the  language  of 
the  world,  and  general  Bonaparte,  at  one  short  moment  called 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  soon  to  be  styled  Napoleon  only, 
in  conformity  with  the  manner  adopted  in  designating  mo- 
il arch  s. 

The  second  article  of  the  senatiis-consulte  declared,  that  a 
statue  of  Peace,  holding  a  laurel  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
the  decree  of  the  Senate,  should  perpetuate  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  to  posterity. 

Finally,  the  third  article  declared,  that  the  Senate,  in  a  body, 
should  proceed  to  the  First  Consul,  with  this  senatus-consiilte, 
the  expression  of  the  coisfidence,  love,  and  admiration  of 
the  French  people.  These  three  expressions  are  used  in  the 
decree  itself. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  a  grand  diplomatic  reception,  when  the 
Senate  should  proceed  to  the  Tuileries.  It  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3rd  of  August,  1802  (15th  Thermidor).  All  the 
ministers  from  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  now  at  peace,  were 
assembled  in  a  spacious  saloon,  where  the  First  Consul  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  them,  and  where  foreigners  of  distinc- 
tion were  presented.  The  levee  was  scarcely  commenced  when 
the  Senate  was  announced.  All  the  members  of  this  body  were 
assembled,  and  were  instantly  admitted.  The  president  Bar- 
thelemy  delivered  the  following  speech : 

The  French  people,"  said  he,  addressing  the  First  Consul, 

the  French  people,  grateful  for  the  immense  services  which 
you  have  rendered  them,  are  desirous  that  the  first  magistracy 
of  the  State  should  remain  permanently  in  your  hands.     By 
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thus  rendering  it  secure  during  your  whole  life,  it  only  expresses 
the  wishes  of  the  Senate,  as  set  fortli  in  the  senatus-consulte 
of  the  18th  Floreal.  The  nation,  by  this  solemn  act  of  grati- 
tude, confers  upon  you  the  privilege  of  consolidating  our  in- 
stitutions ." 

After  this  exordium,  the  President  briefly  enumerated  the 
great  deeds  of  general  Bonaparte  in  war  and  in  peace,  pre- 
dicted prosperity  for  the  future,  exempt  from  the  calamities 
which  at  that  time  no  one  foresaw,  and  reiterated  to  him,  in 
short,  all  that  Fame,  with  her  thousand  tongues,  proclaimed 
throughout  the  world.  The  President  then  read  the  decree. 
The  First  Consul,  bowing  to  the  Senate,  replied  in  these  noble 
words  : 

"  The  life  of  a  citizen  belongs  to  his  country.  The  French 
nation  wishes  that  mine  should  be  wholly  consecrated  to  it. 
I  obey  its  will. 

"  Through  my  efforts,  by  your  assistance,  Citizens  Senators, 
by  the  assistance  of  all  the  authorities,  by  the  confidence,  and 
by  the  will  of  this  mighty  people,  the  liberty,  equality,  and 
prosperity  of  France  will  be  rendered  secure  against  the  ca- 
prices of  fate  and  the  uncertainty  of  futurity.  The  most  vir- 
tuous of  nations  will  be  the  most  happy,  as  they  most  deserve 
to  be  ;  and  their  felicity  will  contribute  to  the  general  happiness 
of  all  Europe. 

"  Proud,  then,  of  being  thus  called  by  the  command  of  that 
power  from  which  every  thing  emanates,  to  bring  back  order, 
justice,  equality,  to  the  earth,  when  my  last  hour  approaches, 
I  shall  yield  myself  up,  with  resignation,  and  without  any 
solicitude  respecting  the  opinion  of  future  generations." 

After  receiving  the  affectionate  thanks  of  the  Senate,  the  First 
Consul  accompanied  this  body  back  to  the  antechamber,  and 
afterwards  continued  to  receive  the  various  foreisrners  who 
were  presented  to  him  by  the  ministers  of  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Wurtemberg,  Spain, 
Naples,  America,  as,  indeed,  the  whole  world  was  at  that 
moment  at  peace  with  France.  On  the  same  day,  lord  FloUand 
and  lord  Grey  (the  same  known  to  thepreseut  generation),  were 
presented  to  the  First  Consul,  with  a  number  of  other  persons 
of  distinction. 

On  the  following  day,  the  4th  of  August,  the  new  articles 
modifying  the  Constitution  were  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
State.  The  First  Consul  presided  at  this  solemn  sitting ;  he 
read  the  articles  one  by  one,  and  explained  the  reasons  for  each 
with  perspicuity  and  vigour.  He  expressed  his  ideas  on  each  arti- 
cle ill  the  manner  which  we  have  already  represented.  He  evea 
started  objections,  and  replied  to  them.  Upon  the  article  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  there  was  a  short  discussion, 
in  which  some  indication  of  the  resistance  which  he  had  offered 
to  this  arrangement  might  be  discerned.     Messrs.  Petiet  and 
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Roederer  maintained  that  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  by  a 
testamentary  act,  ought  to  be  as  obhgatory  as  if  it  were  made 
by  a  solemn  adoption,  in  presence  of  the  public  bodies  of  the  State. 
The  First  Consul  contended  that  the  testamentary  act  ought  not 
to  be  obligatory  for  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  a  man  deceased, 
however  illustrious  he  may  have  been,  ceases  to  be  anything; 
that  his  last  will  might  always  be  cancelled  ;  and  that,  in  suljmit- 
ting  it  for  the  ratification  of  the  Senate,  he  only  yielded  to  an  un- 
avoidable necessity.    On  this  occasion,  some  singular  expressions 
escaped  him,  when  speaking  upon  hereditary  succession,  which 
proved  that,  for  the  moment,  he  had  given  up  all  thought  of  it. 
He  said,  in  substance,  when  elucidating  the  subject,  that  it  was 
not  consonant  to  the  prevailing  manners  and  opinions.    He  was 
not  addicted  by  nature  to  falsehood  or  hypocrisy;  but  placed, 
as  men  always  are,  under  the  influence  of  the  passing  moment, 
he  rejected  hereditary  succession,  because  he  perceived  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  but  little  inclined  to  adopt  it,  and  that, 
moreover,  invested  as    he  was,  with  a  power  altogether  monar- 
chical, he  was  satisfied  with  the  reality  without  the  title.     To 
judge  by  his  words,  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  upon  this 
subject. 

Some  objections  were  afterwards  offered  against  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  State, 
whose  power  was  in  some  degree  diminished  by  this  institution. 
On  this  subject  the  First  Consul  betrayed  some  embarrassment 
towards  a  body  which,  up  to  that  moment,  he  had  treated  with  so 
marked  a  predilection,  and  which  he  seemed  to  deprive  of  some 
of  its  importance.  He  said  that  the  Privy  Council  was  only 
established  for  very  rare  cases,  in  which  the  strictest  secrecy  was 
requisite,  which  in  a  body  of  forty  or  fifty  persons  it  was  im- 
possible to  preserve;  that,  moreover,  the  Council  of  State  would 
always  retain  the  same  importance,  together  with  the  cogni- 
zance of  all  great  afl'airs. 

After  some  modifications  of  detail,  the  senatus-considte  was 
carried  up  to  the  Senate,  and,  after  receiving  a  sort  of  approba- 
tion, was  converted  into  an  organic  senatus-consuUe.  The  follow- 
ing day,  5th  of  August  (17th  Thermidor),  it  was  promulgated 
with  the  usual  formalities,  and  thus  became  a  supplementary 
act  to  the  Consular  Constitution. 

France  experienced  the  most  profound  satisfaction.  The 
family  of  the  First  Consul  had  neither  all  their  fears  nor  all 
their  hopes  reahsed;  nevertheless,  they  participated  in  the 
general  happiness.  Madame  Bonaparte  began  *to  be  tranquil- 
lised,  now  that  all  thoughts  of  royalty  had  evaporated.  This 
kind  of  hereditary  succession,  which  devolved  upon  the  chief  of 
the  State  the  duty  of  choosing  his  successor,  was  all  she  wished, 
as  she  had  no  child  by  general  Bonaparte,  but  had  one  beloved 
daughter,  married  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  was  about  to  be- 
come a  mother.     She  wished  for,  and  counted  upon  having  a 
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grandson.  She  thought  to  see  in  him  the  heir  to  the  sceptre  of 
the  world.  Her  husband  shared  in  her  anticipations.  The 
brothers  of  Napoleon  {\\e  shall  call  him  henceforth  by  this 
name)  were  not  so  well  pleased ;  at  least,  Lucien  was  not, 
whose  perpetual  recklessness  of  mind  nothing  could  tranquil- 
lise.  But  an  arrangement  had  been  thought  of,  with  a  view  of 
i^leasing  them,  and  accordingly  it  had  just  been  introduced 
amongst  the  Organic  Articles.  The  law  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour enacted  that  the  grand  council  of  the  Legion  should  be 
composed  of  three  consuls,  and  of  a  representative  of  each  of 
the  great  bodies  of  the  State.  The  Council  of  State  had  ap- 
pointed Joseph  Bonaparte  to  fill  this  dignity ;  the  Tribunate 
had  chosen  Lucien.  One  article  of  the  senatus-consulte  pro- 
vided, that  the  members  of  the  grand  Council  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  should  be  ex  officio  senators.  The  two  brothers  of 
Napoleon  were  accordingly  important  personages  in  the  noble 
institution,  upon  which  the  duty  of  distributing  rewards  de- 
volved, and  they  were,  moreover,  as  members  of  the  Senate, 
called  upon  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  over  that  body. 
Joseph,  moderate  in  his  desires,  seemed  to  wish  for  nothingbeyond. 
Lucien  was  only  half  satisfied ;  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be 
more  so.  The  First  Consul,  by  making  his  colleagues,  Camba- 
ceres  and  Lebrun  consuls  for  life,  sought  thereby  to  place  round 
his  person  colleagues  who  were  pleased  with  his  own  elevation. 
He  had  succeeded.  One  personage,  alone,  of  the  time,  came  out 
of  this  crisis,  so  favourable  to  the  general  advancement  of  every 
body  else,  rather  ill-treated — this  was  M.  Fouche,  minister  of  po- 
lice. Whether  it  was  that  his  personal  advice  with  regard  to  the 
family  arrangements  of  the  Bonapartes  was  seen  through,  or 
whether  the  eff"orts  that  were  made  to  prejudice  him  with  his 
master  succeeded,  or,  which  is  most  probable,  that  the  First 
Consul  was  desirous  of  adding  to  all  his  recent  acts  of  clemency 
and  conciliation  a  measure  which  should  have  more  than  any 
other  the  appearance  of  confidence,  and  of  total  oblivion  of  the 
past ;  at  any  rate,  the  minister  of  police  was  left  out. 

This  minister,  as  we  have  already  said  elsewhere,  possessed 
an  importance  which  he  never  would  have  had,  under  a  regular 
regime,  thanks  to  the  arbitrary  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested, thanks  to  the  funds  which  he  disposed  of  without  any 
control.  Emigrants,  either  returned,  or  about  to  return,  Ven- 
deans,  Republicans,  nonjuring  priests,  all  these  troublesome 
agents  were  under  his  surveillance,  and  he  performed  his  duty 
without  any  compunction. 

Although  M.  Fouche  executed  the  duties  of  this  ministry 
with  judgment  and  a  good  deal  of  lenity,  it  had  become  odious 
to  the  parties  whom  it  kept  under  restraint.  The  First  Consul 
suppressed  it,  and  made  the  police  a  mere  general  direction, 
attached  to  the  ministry  of  justice.  The  councillor  of  State, 
Real,  was  invested  with  this  directorship.     The  department  of 
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justice  was  taken  from  M.  Abrial,  an  able,  prudent  man,  wholly- 
devoted  to  its  duties,  but  whose  slow  and  laborious  mode  of 
doino"  business  w^as  disa2;reeable  to  the  First  Consul.  It  was 
bestowed  upon  M.  Regnier,  since  duke  of  Massa,  a  learned, 
eloquent  magistrate,  who  had  inspired  the  chief  who  disposed  of 
the  fortunes  of  all  around,  with  confidence,  and  a  liking  for  him, 
M.  Regnier  received,  with  the  administration  of  justice,  the  title 
of  grand-judge,  a  title  recently  created  by  the  organic  se/tatus- 
consulte.  His  peculiar  qualifications  rendered  him  a  very  fit 
person  to  guide  M.  Real  in  the  difficult  investigations  of  the 
police ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Real,  transacting  business 
direct  with  the  First  Consul,  became  himself  almost  independent 
of  the  minister  of  justice.  Unfortunately,  the  loss  of  M.  Fouche 
carried  with  it  his  great  personal  knowledge  of  men,  and  con- 
nexions with  parties,  which  no  one  possessed  in  the  same  degree. 
This  sacrifice,  made  too  hastily  to  the  opinions  of  the  day,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  well' considered ;  audit  produced,  as  w^e 
shall  soon  see,  consequences  much  to  be  deplored.  Never- 
theless, it  was  not  politic  to  make  M.  Fouche  appear  disgraced. 
A  place  was  accordingly  reserved  for  him  in  the  Senate,  and 
another  for  M.  Abrial.  The  act  by  which  M.  Fouche  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator,  contained  a  flattering  recital 
of  his  public  services.  It  w'as  even  declared  in  this  act,  that, 
if  the  urgency  of  the  times  should  require  the  restoration  of 
the  office  now  suppressed,  M.  Fouche  w'ould  be  sought  after 
on  the  benches  of  the  Senate,  again  to  be  created  minister  of 
police.  Some  other  official  changes  took  place  in  the  ministry  : 
M,  Roederer,  who  did  not  coincide  altogether  with  M.  Chaplal 
in  his  views  respecting  the  duties  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  which  w'as  under  his  care,  relinquished  this  ap- 
pointment in  favour  of  the  learned  Fourcroy,  and  was  com- 
pensated, like  Messrs.  Fouche  and  Abrial,  by  a  seat  in  the 
Senate.  The  First  Consul  also  raised  to  the  Senate  the  re- 
spectable archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  de  Belloy.  By  acting  in 
this  mode,  he  had  no  intention  of  giving  the  clergy  an  influence 
in  political  affairs  ;  but  he  wished  all  the  social  interests  to  be 
represented  in  the  Senate,  and  religion  amongst  the  rest. 

The  15th  of  August  (27th  Thermidor)  was  celebrated,  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  First 
Consul.  This  marked  the  progressive  introduction  of  mo- 
narchical usages,  by  Avhich  the  natal  day  of  the  sovereign  is  an 
established  festival,  observed  by  the  whole  nation.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  the  First  Consul  received  the  Senate,  the 
Tribunate,  the  Council  of  State,  the  clergy,  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  capital,  the  diplomatic  body,  who  waited 
upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  him  on  the  public 
happiness,  and  on  his  own  private  felicity.  At  noon,  a  Te 
Deiun  was  sung  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  in  all  the 
churches   of  the   Republic,     At  night,  brilliant  illuminations 
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representedj  in  Paris,  here  an  emblematical  figure  of  Victory; 
there,  another  of  Peace;  and,  further  on,  upon  one  of  the 
towers  of  N6tre  Dame,  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  under  which 
the  author  of  all  the  good  the  nation  enjoyed,  was  born,  and 
for  whose  birth  the  nation  thus  offered  up  their  gratitude  to 
Heaven. 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  21st  of  August  (3rd  Fructidor),  the 
First  Consul  went  in  state  to  take  possession  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  Senate.  All  the  troops  of  the  division  lined  the  way,  from'the 
Tuileries  to  the  palace  of  the  Luxem.bourg.  The  carriage  of  the 
new  master  of  France,  escorted  by  a  numerous  staff,  and  by  the 
consular  guard  on  horseback,  was  drawn  by  eight  magnificent 
horses,  Uke  the  carriages  of  our  kings  in  former  times.  No  one 
shared  with  him  the  honour  of  occupying  it.  The  second  and 
third  Consuls,  the  ministers,  and  the  presidents  of  the  Council 
of  State,  followed  in  their  carriages.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
cortege  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  First  Consul  was 
received  by  a  deputation  of  ten  senators.  Seated  upon  a  chair, 
similar  to  a  throne,  he  received  the  oath  from  his  two  brothers, 
Lucien  and  Joseph,  created  senators,  ex  officio,  by  virtue  of 
their  rank,  as  members  of  the  great  council  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  After  this  formality,  the  councillors  of  State  chosen 
to  perform  this  duty  presented  five  projets  of  scnatus-consultes, 
the  first  relating  to  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  by  the  great 
authorities  ;  the  second  to  the  renewal  by  series  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  and  the  Tribunate;  the  third,  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  these  two  assembhes; 
the  fourth,  to  the  designation  of  the  twenty  great  cities  of  the 
Kepubhc ;  and  finally,  the  fifth,  to  the  union  of  the  Island  of 
Elba  with  the  territory  of  France. 

In  order  to  put  the  Senate  into  immediate  possession  of  the 
influence  promised  it  in  great  afiairs  of  State,  M.  de  Talley- 
rand read  a  report  of  the  highest  importance,  respecting  the 
arrangements  preparing  in  Germany,  under  the  direction  of 
France,  for  indemnifying  the  dispossessed  hereditary  princes  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  ecclesiastical  principalities. 
It  was,  as  will  be  presently  seen  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  the 
most  important  event  of  that  period.  That  aftair  being  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  the  world  seemed  likely  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
repose  for  a  long  time  to  come.  By  publishing  in  this  report  the 
views  of  France  to  the  Senate,  the  First  Consul  promulgated  to 
all  Europe  his  own  ideas  upon  this  important  subject,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  intimated  his  will  upon  the  subject;  as 
it  was  well  known  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  recoil  from  the 
performance  of  that  which  he  now  publicly  announced.  The 
reading  of  this  report  being  concluded,  he  withdrew,  leaving  to 
the  Senate  the  task  of  examining  the  five  organic  senatus-consultes 
which  had  just  been  submitted  to  them. 

Accompanied  back  by  the  ten  senators,  who  had  received  him 
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on  his  arrival^  greeted  as  he  passed  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  of  Paris,  he  returned  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  like  a 
constitutional  monarch,  who  had  just  held  a  royal  sitting. 

The  summer  was  far  advanced,  as  the  end  of  August  was 
now  approaching.  The  First  Consul  took  possession  of  the 
chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  which  he  had  at  first  declined  when  it 
was  offered  him  for  a  country  residence.  Having  changed  his 
mind  upon  this  subject,  he  had  ordered  repairs,  which  although 
not  very  extensive  at  first,  had  at  length  extended  to  the  whole 
chateau.  They  were  recently  completed;  the  First  Consul 
seized  the  opportunity  of  establishing  himself  in  this  beautiful 
mansion.  He  there  received,  upon  certain  fixed  days,  high 
functionaries,  great  personages  of  all  classes,  foreigners,  and  am- 
bassadors. On  Sundaj'',  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Concordat  began  to  attend  it,  as  for- 
merly people  attended  mass  at  Versailles.  The  First  Consul, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  heard  a  very  short  mass,  and  after- 
wards conversed  in  the  gallery  of  the  chateau  with  the  company 
who  might  be  present.  The  visiters,  ranged  in  two  lines, 
waited  for  him,  and  listened  to  his  words  in  the  same  way  that 
the  words  of  royalty  or  of  genius  are  caught  up.  In  this  circle 
he  was  the  exclusive  object  of  observation  and  attention.  No 
potentate  on  the  earth  has  ever  obtained,  or  merited  in  the 
same  degree,  the  pure  homage  of  which  he  was  at  that  time  the 
object,  both  on  the  part  of  France  and  of  the  AA'hole  world. 

It  was  already  the  imperial  authority,  which  he  afterwards 
assumed,  but  with  the  universal  assent  of  the  people,  with 
forms  less  regal,  but  more  worthy  of  that  dignity,  as  there  still 
remained  a  certain  repubhcan  modesty,  Avhich  was  extremely 
becoming  in  this  nevv'  authority,  and  which  reminded  the 
spectator  of  iVugustus  retaining,  amidst  the  supreme  power,  the 
exterior  habits  of  the  Roman  citizen. 

Sometimes,  after  a  long  journey  across  a  vast  and  beautiful 
country,  the  traveller  stops  a  Avhile,  to  contemplate  from  some 
commanding  eminence,  the  tract  through  which  he  has  passed : 
let  us  imitate  his  example,  let  us  stop  here,  and,  casting  a  lin- 
gering look  behind,  let  us  contemplate  the  prodigious  labours  of 
general  Bonaparte,  since  the  18th  Brumaire.  What  a  multitude, 
■what  a  variety  of  events,  and  what  stupendous  greatness  reigns 
throughout  the  whole ! 

After  having  crossed  the  seas  almost  by  a  miracle,  he  reached 
France,  astonished  and  delighted  at  his  return;  he  overthrew 
the  Directory,  seized  the  supreme  power,  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution of  M.  Sieyes  with  some  moditication  in  regard  to  the 
executive  authority  ;  restored  some  order  in  the  administration, 
re-established  a  new  system  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
raised  public  credit,  supplied  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the 
armies,  took  advantage  of  the  winter  to  overwhelm  La  Vendee 
by  pouring  in  troops  unexpectedly,  then  suddenly  brought  back 
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these  troops  to  the  frontiers,  and  amidst  the  apparent  con- 
fusion of  all  these  movements,  created  an  army  unperceived 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which,  as  if  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
was  destined  to  fall  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
who  could  not  even  credit  its  existence.  Every  thing  being 
prepared  for  the  campaign,  he  offered  Europe  peace  or  war; 
and  war  having  been  its  choice,  he  commanded  his  troops  to 
pass  the  Rhine,  pushed  Moreau  upon  the  Danube,  threw  Mas- 
sena  into  Genoa,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  march  of  the 
Austrians,  and  of  detaining  them  there.  Then  Moreau,  on  one 
side,  having  forced  M.  de  Kray  upon  Ulra,  whilst  Massena,  on 
the  other,  vras,  by  an  heroic  defence,  keeping  M.  de  Melas  at 
Genoa,  he  had  unexpectedly  crossed  the  Alps,  despite  the  want 
of  roads,  with  his  artillery  drawn  in  trunks  of  trees,  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  heart  of  astounded  Italy,  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  Austrians,  and  in  a  decisive  battle,  lost  and  won  several 
times  during  the  day,  taken  their  whole  army,  recovered  Italy,  an- 
nihilated the  designs  of  the  coahtion,  and  extorted  from  Europe, 
utterly  confounded  by  these  exploits,  an  armistice  of  six  months. 

It  was  during  this  six  months'  truce,  that  the  labours  of  the 
First  Consul  became  still  more  surprising.  Negotiating,  and 
attending  to  the  administration  at  the  same  time,  he  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  European  affairs,  turned  the  affections 
of  the  surrounding  nations  towards  France  and  against  Eng- 
land, gained  the  heart  of  Paul  L,  decided  the  wavering 
court  of  Prussia,  inspired  Denmark  and  Sweden  with  courage 
to  resist  the  maritime  violence  of  which  their  commerce 
was  the  victim,  concocted  the  league  of  the  neutral  powers 
against  Great  Britain,  closed  all  the  ports  of  the  continent 
against  that  power,  from  the  Texel  to  Cadiz,  from  Cadiz  to 
Otranto,  and  prepared  immense  armaments  to  succour  Egypt. 
Whilst  he  was  performing  all  this,  he  had  perfected  the  re- 
organisation of  the  finances,  restored  public  credit,  paid  the 
creditors  of  the  State  in  cash,  established  the  Bank  of  France, 
repaired  the  public  roads,  suppressed  highway  robbery,  cut 
magnificent  communications  over  the  Alps,  founded  hospitals 
on  their  summits,  undertaken  the  great  fortifications  of  Alex- 
andria, improved  INIantua,  opened  canals,  erected  new  bridges, 
and  commenced  the  compilation  of  the  Codes.  At  length,  after 
an  armistice  of  six  months,  Austria  hesitating  still  to  sign  peace, 
he  ordered  Moreau  to  advance,  and  that  general,  after  com- 
pleting the  destruction  of  the  Austrian  forces  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Hohenhnden,  had  extorted,  under  the  very  walls  of 
Vienna,  the  promise  of  a  peace,  which  was  soon  after  concluded 
at  Luncville. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  frightful  crime,  the  infernal  ma- 
chine, placing  in  peril  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  exasperated 
his  fiery  spirit,  and  urged  him  to  the  commission  of  the  only 
fault  which  marred  the  consummate  ability  and  moderation  of 
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conduct  then  evinced  by  him — the  banishment  without  trial,  of 
130  revolutionists.  What  sad  vicissitudes  men  of  violence 
experience  in  revolutionary  times  !  The  assassins  of  Septem- 
ber, struck  down  in  their  turn,  found  neither  laws  to  protect  nor 
courage  to  defend  them :  and  the  Tril)unate,  which  opposed  the 
best  measures  of  the  First  Consul,  durst  not  offer  one  word  in 
favour  of  these  proscripts  ! 

All  powerful  on  the  continent,  having  discredited  and  driven 
from  office  the  two  ministers  who  had  abetted  all  the  coalitions 
against  him,  M.  de  Thugut,  at  Vienna,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  Lon- 
don, the  First  Consul  had  raised  the  whole  of  Europe  against 
England.  Nelson,  by  the  blow  inflicted  on  the  Danes  at 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Russians  by  assassinating  their  emperor, 
had  saved  England  from  the  disasters  which  menaced  her ;  but 
saved  though  she  was  from  these  dangers,  she  had  neither 
courage  nor  means  to  prolong  the  war. 

The  English  nation,  inspired  alike  with  fear  and  admiration 
at  the  achievements  of  general  Bonaparte,  had  at  length  con- 
sented to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  most  glorious  and  advan- 
tageous that  France  ever  made. 

The  tem.ple  of  Janus  was  accordingly  shut !     And  now,  the 
First  Consul,  desirous  of  adding  a  peace  with  the  Church  to  the 
peace  with  the    European   powers,  hastened  to  negotiate  the 
Concordat,  to  reconcile  the   Vatican  with  the  Revolution,  to 
raise  the  altars,  to  restore  to  France  every  thing  that  is  essential 
to  civilised  society,  and  having  arrived  at  the  third  year  of  his 
Consulate,  he  presented  himself  to  the  two  legislative  assemblies, 
the  bearer  of  peace  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  peace  with  Heaven, 
amnesty  to  all  the  proscribed,  a  splendid  code  of  laws,  an  effec- 
tive scheme  of  public  education,  and  a  glorious  system,  of  social 
distinctions.     Although  he  presented  himself  with  his  hands 
loaded  with  these  gifts,  he  had,  nevertheless,  encountered  an 
unexpected,  violent,  and  senseless  opposition,  attributable  partly 
to  worthy,  and  partly  to  very  unworthy  motives — to  the  envy 
of  some  members,  and  to  the  love  entertained  by  others  of  a 
liberty  at  that  time  altogether  impracticable.     Delivered  by  the 
wisdom  of  his   colleague,  Cambaceres,  from  this   opposition, 
which,  in  his  fury,  he  would  have  crushed  by  violence,  he  had 
now  at  length  crowned  all  his  labours,  and  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  national  assent  to  the  treaties  concluded  with  Europe, 
to  the  Concordat,  his  system  of  lay  and  national  education,  and 
to  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  had  received, 
as  a  reward  for  all  these  services,  the  chief  power  for  life,  and 
thus  attained  a  greatness  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
At  this  instant,  he  resumed  the  labour  of  the  Codes,  adjusted  as 
arbiter   the   conflicting   interests   on    the    continent,  reformed 
the  Constitution  of  Germany,  and  distributed  the  territories  to 
the  various  princes  with  an  equity  which  was  acknowledged  by 
all  Europe. 
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Now  if,  dismissing  from  the  mind  every  thing  which  has 
happened  since,  we  imagine  for  a  moment  this  dictator,  at 
that  time  necessary  to  the  country,  continuing  as  wise  as  he 
was  great,  uniting  those  opposing  attributes,  which  the  Al- 
mighty, it  is  true,  has  never  yet  combined  in  one  mortal, 
that  vigour  of  genius  which  constitutes  a  great  commander, 
with  that  patience  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
founder  of  an  empire,  tranquillising,  by  a  long  repose,  the 
convulsed  French  nation,  and  preparing  the  people,  by  slow 
degrees,  for  that  liberty  which  is  the  honour,  and  the  indispen- 
sable ingredient  in  modern  societies ;  then,  after  having  rendered 
France  so  great,  appeasing,  instead  of  irritating  the  jealousies 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  establishing  the  territorial  demar- 
cations, fixed  by  the  treaties  of  Luneville  and  Amiens,  upon 
a  settled  foundation,  as  the  permanent,  immutable  basis  upon 
which  the  balance  of  Europe  should  rest ;  at  length  terminating 
his  career  by  an  act  worthy  of  the  Antonines,  by  selecting,  no 
matter  in  what  quarter,  the  most  worthy  successor,  in  whose 
hands  to  place  this  organised  France,  now  prepared  for  liberty, 
and,  for  ever  aggrandised  :  what  man  had  ever  equalled  this  ? 
But  such  a  man,  combining  the  military  genius  of  Cecsar,  and 
the  political  talents  of  Augustus,  with  the  noble  qualities  and 
sublime  virtues  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  M'ould  have  been  more  than 
human ;  and  the  Rulers  assigned  to  us  by  Providence  are  not 
divine. 

And  yet,  at  this  period,  he  appeared  so  moderate  after  having 
been  so  victorious,  he  showed  himself  so  profound  a  legislator  after 
having  proved  himself  so  great  a  commander,  he  evinced  so  much 
love  for  the  arts  of  peace  after  having  excelled  in  the  arts  of  war, 
that  well  might  he  excite  illusions  in  France  and  in  the  world.  Only 
some  few  amongst  the  personages  who  were  admitted  to  his  coun- 
cils, who  were  capable  of  judging  of  futurity  by  the  present,  were 
filled  with  as  much  anxiety  as  admiration,  on  witnessing  the  inde- 
fatigable activity  of  his  mind  and  body,  the  energy  of  his  will,  and 
the  impetuosity  of  his  desires.  They  trembled  even  at  seeing 
him  do  good  in  the  way  he  did,  so  impatient  was  he  to  accom- 
plish it  quickly,  and  upon  an  immense  scale.  The  sagacious 
Tronchet,  who  both  admired  and  loved  him,  and  looked  upon 
him  as  the  saviour  of  France,  said,  nevertheless,  one  day,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  feeling,  to  Cambacercs,  "  This  young  man  begins 
like  Caisar ;  I  fear  that  he  will  end  like  him." 
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The  elevation  of  general  Bonaparte  to  the  supreme  power  by 
the  title  of  Consul  for  life  had  neither  surprised  nor  mortified 
any  of  the  European  cabinets.  Most  of  them,  on  the  contrary, 
had  regarded  it  as  a  new  pledge  of  peace  for  all  the  States.  lu 
England,  where  every  circimastance  that  occurred  in  France  was 
watched  with  a  restless  attention,  Mr.  Addington,  the  minister, 
had  warmly  expressed  to  M.  Otto,  the  satisfaction  of  the  British 
government,  and  its  entire  approbation  of  an  event  destined  to 
consolidate  order  and  power  in  France.  Tliough  the  ambition 
of  general  Bonaparte  began  to  excite  apprehensions,  stiU  there 
was  a  disposition  to  forgive  liim  for  it,  because  it  was  employed 
in  controUing  the  French  Revolution.  The  re-establishment  of 
religion  and  the  recall  of  the  emigrants  had  pleased  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy,  and  the  pious  George  III.  in  particular.  In 
Prussia,  testimonies  not  less  significant  were  given.  That  court, 
compromised  in  the  esteem  of  European  diplomacy  for  having 
concluded  peace  with  the  National  Convention,  now  felt  proud 
of  its  connexion  with  a  government  full  of  genius,  and  deemed 
itself  fortunate  in  seeing  the  afiairs  of  France  definitively  placed  in 
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the  hands  of  a  man  wliose  concurrence  in  its  ambitious  plans 
relative  to  Germany  it  hoped  to  obtain.  M.  Haugwitz  addressed 
the  most  cordial  congratulations  to  our  ambassador;  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  simplest  way  would  be  to  come 
to  the  point  at  once,  and  to  convert  the  dictatorship  for  hfe, 
just  conferred  on  the  First  Consul,  into  an  hereditary  sove- 
reignty. 

The  emperor  Alexander,  who  affected  to  appear  a  stranger  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  Russian  aristocracy,  and  who  kept  up  a 
frequent  and  friendly  correspondence  with  the  head  of  the 
French  government,  expressed  himself  in  terms  full  of  courtesy 
and  kindness,  respecting  the  late  changes.  He  caused  the  new 
Consul  for  Ufe  to  be  complimented  with  equal  promptness  and 
cordiaHty.  Tlie  subject  of  the  ideas  was  in  all  cases  the  same. 
In  Petersburg,  as  in  Berlin  and  in  London,  people  rejoiced  to 
see  order  guaranteed  in  France  in  a  durable  manner,  by  the  inde- 
finite prolongation  of  the  authority  of  the  First  Consul.  In 
Vienna,  where  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  sword  of  the  con- 
queror of  Marengo  had  been  more  keenly  felt  than  elsewhere,  a 
sort  of  personal  kindness  for  him  seemed  to  be  springing  up. 
So  strong  was  the  hatred  to  the  Revolution  in  that  capital  of  the 
old  Germanic  empii'e,  that  people  were  ready  to  forgive  the  ener- 
getic and  obeyed  magistrate  for  the  victories  of  the  general  They 
even  affected  to  consider  his  government  as  decidedly  coimter- 
revolutionary,  though  as  yet  it  was  but  reparative.  Tlie  archduke 
Charles,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  war-department,  ob- 
served to  M.  de  Champagny  that  the  First  Consul  had  proved 
himself  by  his  campaigns  to  be  the  greatest  captain  of  modern 
times;  that,  by  an  administration  of  tliree  years,  he  had  shown 
himself  the  ablest  of  statesmen;  and  that,  in  thus  uniting  the 
merit  of  government  with  that  of  arms,  he  had  set  the  seal  to 
his  glory.  What  "svill  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  CaroHne, 
the  celebrated  queen  of  Naples,  mother  of  the  empress  of  Austria, 
a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Revolution  and  to  France — the  queen  of 
Naples,  being  at  Vienna,  and  receiving  M.  de  Champagny, 
charged  him  with  the  most  imexpected  congratidations  for  the 
chief  of  the  Repubhc.  "General  Bonaparte,"  said  she,  "is  a 
great  man.  He  has  done  me  much  injury,  but  that  shall  not 
prevent  me  from  acknowledging  his  genius.  By  checking  dis- 
order among  you,  he  has  rendered  a  service  to  all  of  us.  If  he  has 
attained  the  government  of  his  country,  it  is  because  he  is  most 
worthy  of  it.  I  hold  him  out  every  day  as  a  pattern  to  the 
young  princes  of  the  imjDcrial  family;  I  exliort  them  to  study 
that  extraordinary  personage,  to  learn  from  him  how  to  direct 
nations,  liow  to  make  the  yoke  of  authority  endurable  by  means 
of  genius  and  glory." 

Assuredly  no  tribute  could  be  so  flattering  to  the  First 
Consul  as  that  of  this  hostile  and  vanquished   queen,  not  less 
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remarkable  for  the  superiority  of  her  understanding  than  for  the 
warmth  of  her  passions. 

The  Pope,  who  had  just  finished  in  concert  with  the  First  Consul 
the  great  work  of  the  re-establishraent  of  religion,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding many  crosses,  looked  to  that  work  for  the  glory  of 
his  reign — the  Pope  rejoiced  to  see  a  man  whom  he  considered 
as  the  strongest  support  of  religion  against  the  irrehgious  preju- 
dices of  the  age,  ascending  step  by  step  to  the  throne.  He  ex- 
pressed his  satisfactiorf  with  a  truly  paternal  affection.  Lastly, 
Spain,  which  the  fickle  and  incongruous  poHcy  of  the  favourite 
had  estranged  for  a  moment  from  France,  did  not  continue  silent 
on  tliis  occasion,  but  expressed  her  gratification  at  an  event  which 
she  agreed  with  the  other  courts  in  considering  as  fortunate  for 
all  Europe. 

It  was,  therefore,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  world  that  this 
repairer  of  so  many  evils,  this  author  of  so  much  good,  took 
possession  of  the  new  power  with  which  the  nation  had  just 
invested  liim.  He  was  treated  like  the  real  sovereign  of  France. 
The  foreign  ministers  spoke  of  Mm  to  the  French  ministers 
with  the  forms  of  respect  employed  in  speaking  of  kings  them- 
selves. The  etiquette  was  already  almost  monarchical.  Our 
ambassadors  had  assumed  the  green  hvery,  which  was  that  of 
the  First  Consul.  Tliis  was  thought  simple,  natiwal,  necessary. 
This  mianimous  approval  of  an  elevation  so  sudden  and  so  pro- 
digious, was  sincere.  Some  secret  apprehensions,  it  is  true, 
were  mingled  with  it;  but  they  were  at  any  rate  prudently  dis- 
sembled. It  was  possible,  in  fact,  to  discern  in  the  elevation  of 
the  First  Consul  his  ambition,  and  in  his  ambition  the  speedy 
humlHatlon  of  Europe:  but  it  was  the  clearest-sighted  minds 
alone  that  could  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  future,  and  it  was 
these  that  most  felt  the  immense  good  already  effected  by  the 
consular  government.  Congratulations,  however,  are  things  of 
a  day:  business  soon  comes  again  to  press  with  its  heavy  and 
continuous  weight  upon  the  existence  of  governments  as  upon 
that  of  individuals. 

In  England,  the  first  effects  of  the  peace  began  to  be  felt.  As 
it  ahnost  always  happens  in  this  world,  those  effects  fell  short  of 
the  hopes  entertamed.  Three  hundred  British  vessels,  sent  into 
our  ports  at  once,  had  not  been  able  to  sell  their  entire  cargoes, 
because  they  brought  goods  proliiblted  by  the  laws  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  treaty  of  1786  having  formerly  thrown  open  our 
markets  Imprudently  to  British  productions,  French  industry, 
and  especially  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  had  sunk  in  a  very 
short  time.  Since  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  prohibitory  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  revolutionary  government  had  been  a  prin- 
ciple of  hfe  for  our  manufactures,  which,  amidst  the  most  fright- 
fiil  political  convulsions,  had  made  advances  and  attained  an 
extraordinary  development.     The  First  Consul  had,  as  we  have 
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related,  at  this  moment,  at  tlie  moment  of  signing  tlie  prelimi' 
naries  of  London,  no  mind  to  change  such  a  state  of  tilings, 
and  to  renew  the  evils  which  had  resulted  from  the  treaty  of 
1786.  EngHsh  importations  were  consequently  very  much  cu*- 
cmnscribed,  and  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  London  complained 
bitterly.  Tliey  had,  however,  the  resource  of  smugghng,  and  it 
was  carried  on  upon  a  very  great  scale,  either  by  the  frontiers  of 
Belgium,  which  were  still  imperfectly  guarded,  or  by  way  of 
Hambru-g.  The  merchants  of  the  latter  *place,  by  introducing 
English  goods  upon  the  continent,  and  dissembHng  their  origin, 
furnished  them  with  the  means  of  penetrating  into  France  as 
well  as  into  the  countries  under  our  domination.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  the  legal  prohibitions  which  awaited  British  pro- 
duce in  our  ports,  smuggling  was  sufficient  to  create  markets  for 
them.  Tlie  manufactories  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  were 
in  full  activity. 

Tliat  acti\aty,  the  low  price  of  bread,  the  announced  abandon- 
ment of  the  income-tax,  were  subjects  of  satisfaction,  which 
balanced  to  a  certain  point  the  discontent  of  the  great  merchants. 
But  tliis  discontent  was  strong,  for  the  great  merchants  derived 
no  profit  from  speculations  founded  on  smugghng.  Tliey  beheld  the 
sea  covered  with  rival  and  hostile  flags ;  they  were  deprived  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  which  the  war  had  procured  them, 
and  they  no  longer  had  the  great  financial  operations  of  Mr.  Pitt 
to  indemnify  them.  Grievously  did  they  therefore  complain  of 
the  illusory  poKcy  of  the  peace,  of  its  disadvantages  for  England, 
and  its  exclusive  benefits  for  France.  The  laying  up  of  the  navy 
had  turned  adrift  a  prodigious  number  of  sailors,  whom  British 
commerce,  in  its  present  state,  was  not  capable  of  employing ;  and 
these  poor  fellows  were  seen  wandering  about  the  wharfs  of  the 
Thames,  some  of  them  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress — a  sight  as 
painful  to  the  English  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  French  to  see 
the  conquerors  of  Marengo  or  Hohenhnden  begging  their  bread 
in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Addington,  always  animated  by  friendly  dispositions,  had 
made  the  First  Consul  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  de\asing  com- 
mercial arrangements  that  should  satisfy  both  countries,  and  had 
intimated  that  there  were  no  means  so  capable  of  consohdating 
the  peace.  The  First  Consul,  participating  in  the  dispositions  of 
Mr.  Addington,  consented  to  appoint  an  agent  and  to  send  him 
to  London,  to  seek,  in  concert  -svith  the  English  ministers,  in 
what  way  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  could  be  adjusted,  with- 
out sacrificing  French  industry. 

This  was  a  problem  which  it  was  difficult  to  resolve.  Public 
opinion  in  London  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  every 
thing  relatinf)'  to  these  commercial  arrano-ements,  that  a  great 
noise  was  made  about  the  arrival  of  the  French  agent.  His 
name  was  Coquebert:  lie  was  called  Colbert^  and  said  to  be  a 
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descendant  of  the  great  Colbert;  and  the  selection  of  a  person  of 
that  name  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  highly  com- 
mended. 

Notwithstanding  the  good- will  and  the  abilities  of  that  agent, 
a  favourable  result  of  his  efforts  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for.     On 
both  sides,  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  were  great,  and  almost  beyond 
compensation.     The  iron  and  cotton  manufactures  constitute  at 
tliis  day  the  richest  branches  of  industry  both  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  principal  object  of  their  commercial  rivahy.     We 
French  have  foimd  means  to  forge  iron,  and  to  spin  and  weave 
cotton,  in  immense  quantity,  and  of  course  we  are  not  disposed 
to  sacrifice  these  two  branches  of  trade.     It  was  chiefly  in  cottons 
and  hardware  that  the  two  nations  strove  to  rival  each  other. 
Tlie  EngHsh  desired  that  our  markets  should  be  opened  to  their 
productions  in  those  two  branches.     The  First  Consul,  aware  of 
the  alarm  of  our  manufacturers,  and  impatient  to  develop  the 
manufactiu-ing  wealth  of  France,  refused  every  concession  that 
would  tend  to  thwart  his  patriotic  intentions.     The  English,  on 
their  part,  were  no  more  disposed  then  than  at  this  day  to  favour 
our  special  productions.     Wines  and  silks  were  the  articles  which 
we  were  desirous  of  introducing  among  them.     This  they  opposed 
for  two  reasons :  the  engagement  contracted  with  Portugal  to  give 
a  preference  to  her  wines ;  and  the  desire  to  protect  the  silk  manu- 
factures, which  had  begun  to  flourish  in  England.   While  the  inter- 
diction of  the  communications  had  encouraged  our  cotton  manu- 
factiu'es,  it  had  encouraged  in  return  their  manufactures  of  silks. 
It  is  true  that  the  cotton  manufacture  among  us  had  attained  a 
prodigious  degree  of  development,  because  there  was  notliing  to 
prevent  us  from  completely  succeeding  in  it ;  while  the  silk  manufac- 
tures, on  the  contrary,  prospered  but  moderately  in  England,  owing 
to  the  climate,  and  Hkewise  to  a  certain  inferiority  of  taste.     The 
English,  however,  would  not  sacrifice  to  us  either  the  Methuen 
treaty,  wliich  attached  them  to  Portugal,  or  their  rising  silk  manu- 
factures, of  which  they  had  conceived  exaggerated  hopes. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  reconcile  such  interests.  It  had  been 
proposed  to  levy  on  the  entry  of  goods  imported  into  both  coun- 
tries a  duty  equal  to  the  profit  derived  by  the  smuggler,  so  as  to 
render  free  and  profitable  to  the  public  treasury  a  trade  that  wa3 
beneficial  only  to  the  dishonest.  Tliis  proposal  alarmed  both  the 
French  and  Enghsh  manufacturers.  Besides,  the  First  Consul, 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  great  means  for  great  results,  and 
then  considering  the  cotton  manufacture  as  the  first  and  most 
desirable  branch  of  all,  was  desirous  of  insuring  to  it  the  immense 
encouragement  of  an  absolute  prohibition  of  rival  productions. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  the  French  agent  devised  a  system, 
seductive  at  first  sight,  but  almost  impracticable.  He  proposed 
to  permit  the  importation  into  France  of  any  EngHsh  produc- 
tions whatever  at  a  moderate  duty,  on  condition  that  the  vessel 
wliich  brought  them  should  export  immediately  French  produce 
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to  an  equivalent  amount.  Vessels  of  our  nation  going  to  England 
■were  to  be  reqviired  to  do  tlie  same.  This  would  be  a  certain 
metliod  of  encouraging  tlie  national  industry  in  tlie  same  propor- 
tion as  foreign  industry.  In  tliis  combination  tlrere  would  have 
been  another  advantage,  that  of  depriving  the  English  of  a 
medium  of  influence,  of  which,  in  consequence  of  their  vast 
capitals,  they  were  enabled  to  make  a  fearful  use  in  certain 
countries.  It  consisted  in  giving  credit  to  the  nations  with  which 
they  traflScked,  and  in  thus  making  them  their  debtors  lor  con- 
siderable sums,  and  themselves  partners  in  their  trade.  This  was 
the  course  wliich  they  had  pursued  in  Russia  and  in  Portugal. 
They  had  become  owners  of  part  of  the  capital  circulating  in  both 
those  countries.  In  gi^^ng  these  credits  they  encouraged  the  sale 
of  their  productions,  and  secured,  moreover,  the  superiority  of  him 
who  lends  to  him  who  borrows.  The  impossibility  for  Russian 
commerce  to  do  without  them,  an  impossibility  so  absolute  that 
the  emperors  were  no  longer  free  in  their  choice  of  peace  or  war, 
unless  they  set  the  dagger  at  defiance,  sufficiently  proved  the 
danger  of  this  superiority. 

Tlie  proposed  combination,  which  tended  to  confine  English 
commerce  within  certain  Kmits,  was  unluckily  attended  ^vith 
such  difficulties  of  execution,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  adopt 
it.  It  served,  however,  to  occupy  the  imagination,  and  left  a 
certain  hope  of  an  arrangement.  This  incompatibility  of  com- 
mercial interests  w^oidd  not  have  been  sufficient  to  rekindle  the 
war  between  the  two  nations,  if  their  poHtical  views  could  have 
been  reconciled,  and  above  all,  if  Mr.  Addington's  administration 
could  have  maintained  its  ground  against  that  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

INIr.  Addington  considered  liimself  as  the  author  of  the  peace ; 
he  knew  that  herein  lay  his  advantage  over  Mr.  Pitt;  and  he 
was  desirous  to  retain  this  advantage.  In  a  long  conversation 
with  M.  Otto,  he  had  expressed  liimself  in  the  most  sensible  and 
friendly  manner  on  this  subject.  "  A  treaty  of  commerce,"  said 
he,  "  would  be  the  surest,  the  most  durable  guarantee  of  peace. 
Until  we  come  to  an  arrangement  on  this  point,  some  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul  on  certain  points  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  EngHsh  public  well  disposed  towards  France.  You 
have  really  taken  possession  of  Italy,  by  annexing  Piedmont  to 
your  territory,  and  by  conferring  on  the  First  Consul  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Italian  "Republic ;  your  troops  occupy  Switzerland ; 
you  regulate  as  arbiters  the  allairs  of  Germany.  We  pass  over 
all  those  extensions  of  the  French  power;  we  give  up  the  conti- 
nent to  you.  But  there  arc  certain  countries  in  regard  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  EngHsh  people  would  be  easily  excited :  there  is 
Holland,  there  is  Tm-key.  You  are  masters  of  Holland;  it  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  your  position  on  the  Rhine.  But  beware 
of  adding  any  thing  ostensible  to  the  real  domination  wliich  you 
habitually  exercise  over  that  country.  If  you  were  to  attempt, 
for  example,  to  do  there  what  you  have  ah'eady  done  in  Italy, 
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and  to  seek  to  obtain  for  tlic  First  Consul  the  presidency  of  that 
repubHc,  English  commerce  would  regard  this  as  a  sort  of  incor- 
poration of  Holland  with  France,  and  would  conceive  the  strongest 
alarm.  As  for  Turkey,  any  fresh  manifestation  whatever  of  the 
ideas  which  produced  the  expedition  to  Egypt  would  cause  a 
sudden  and  universal  explosion  in  England.  Abstain,  then,  from 
creating  any  new  difficulty  of  this  kind  for  us;  let  us  conclude 
the  best  arrangement  we  can  respecting  our  commercial  affairs; 
let  us  obtain  the  guarantee  of  the  powers  for  the  Order  of  Malta, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  evacuate  the  island,  and  you  will  see 
peace  consolidated,  and  the  last  signs  of  animosity  disappear."* 

These  words  of  Mr.  Addington's  were  sincere,  and  he  proved 
them  to  be  so  by  using  the  utmost  diligence  to  obtain  from  -the 
powers  the  guarantee  of  the  new  state  of  things  constituted  in  Malta 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Unluckily,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  by  a 
negligence  of  which  he  was  sometimes  guilty  in  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs,  had  omitted  to  transmit  to  our  agents  instructions  upon 
this  subject;  and  left  the  English  agents  to  soHcit  alone  a  guaran- 
tee which  was  the  preliminary  condition  of  the  evacuation  of 
Malta.  Hence  arose  mischievous  delays,  and  subsequently  conse- 
quences to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Addington,  then,  was  sincere  in  liis 
desire  to  maintain  the  peace.  As  it  had  not  been  procured  through 
the  ascendency  of  Mr.  Pitt,  there  was  ground  to  hope  that  it  might 
be  preserved.  But  Mr.  Pitt,  though  out  of  office,  was  more  pow- 
erfvil  than  ever.  While  Dundas,  Wyndham,  Grenville,  had  pub- 
licly attacked  the  preliminaries  of  London  and  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  he  had  kept  himself  aloof,  leaving  to  his  friends  the 
odium  of  these  open  provocations  to  war,  profiting  by  their  vio- 
lence, keeping  an  imposing  silence,  still  possessing  the  sympathies 
of  the  old  majority  by  which  he  had  been  supported  for  eighteen 
years,  and  abandoning  it  to  Mr.  Addington  till  he  should  conceive 
the  moment  for  withdrawing  it  to  have  arrived.  He  abstained, 
moreover,  from  every  act  that  could  bear  the  semblance  of  hos- 
tihty  to  the  administration.  He  always  called  Mr.  Addington  liis 
friend  ;  but  every  body  knew  that  there  needed  but  a  signal  from 
him  to  upset  the  Parhament.  The  king  hated  him,  and  wished  for 
his  removal,  but  the  great  mercantile  interest  was  devoted  to  him, 
and  had  no  confidence  in  any  other.  His  friends,  less  prudent 
than  himself,  waged  an  undisguised  war  against  Mr.  Addington  ; 
and  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  organs  of  his  real  sentiments. 
This  tory  opposition  Avas  joined  by  the  old  wliig  opposition  of  Fox 
and  Sheridan,  though  there  was  no  concert  between  them,  and 
they  were  even  hostile  to  each  other.  The  whigs  had  constantly 
demanded  peace.  Ever  since  it  had  been  procured  for  them,  they 
had  shown  the  usual  disposition  of  the  human  heart  to  undervalue 
what  it  possesses.     They  seemed  no  longer  to  appreciate  that  peace 

*  This  is  an  accurate  summary  of  several  conversations  detailed  in  the 
despatches  of  M.  Otto. 
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SO  highly  extolled,  and  let  the  exaggerated  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt 
ran  on  as  they  pleased  when  they  were  declaiming  against  France. 
Indeed,  tlie  French  Revolution,  under  the  new  and  less  liberal 
form  which  it  had  taken,  appeared  to  have  lost  part  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  wliigs.  Mr.  Addington  had,  therefore,  enemies  of 
two  kinds — the  tory  opposition  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
always  found  fault  with  the  peace;  and  the  whig  opposition,  who 
began  to  congratulate  themselves  rather  less  upon  it.  If  that  ad- 
ministration were  overthro^vn,  Pitt  was  the  only  possible  minister, 
and  with  liim  would  return  war,  inevitable,  rancorous,  intermina- 
ble, save  by  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  two  nations.  Unfortunately, 
one  of  those  faults  which  the  impatience  of  oppositions  often  leads 
them  to  commit,  had  procured  Mr.  Pitt  an  vmparalleled  triumph. 
Though  abeady  attacking  the  Addington  administration  jointly, 
but  not  in  concert,  with  the  exaggerated  friends  of  Pitt,  the  whig 
opposition  always  cherished  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  latter. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  made  a  motion  tending  to  call  for  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  state  in  wliich  Pitt  had  left  England  after  his 
long  administration.  The  friends  of  that  minister  replied  with 
warmth,  substituting  for  that  motion  another  for  an  address  to  the 
king,  praying  his  majesty  to  bestow  some  mark  of  the  national  grati- 
tude on  the  great  statesman,  who  had  saved  the  constitution  of 
England  and  doubled  her  power.  They  were  for  putting  it  to 
the  vote  immediately.  The  opposition  then  drew  back,  and  de- 
manded a  delay  of  a  few  days.  Pitt  caused  it  to  be  granted  with 
a  sort  of  disdain.  After  those  few  days,  the  motion  was  again 
brought  forward.  This  time  Pitt  took  care  to  be  absent  ;  and  in 
his  absence,  after  a  most  vehement  debate,  an  immense  majority 
negatived  Burdett's  motion,  and  adopted  one  which  contained  the 
warmest  expression  of  national  gratitude  to  the  late  minister. 
Amidst  these  struoffrles  the  Addington  administration  succumbed; 
Pitt  was  aggrandised  by  all  the  hatred  of  his  enemies,  and  Ms 
return  to  office  was  a  threatening  peril  for  the  j)eace  of  the 
world.  Meanwhile,  people  surmised  more  than  they  knew  of  liis 
designs,  and  he  uttered  not  a  word  that  could  be  construed  to 
signify  peace  or  war. 

The  Enghsh  journals,  without  recurring  to  the  same  violent 
language  as  formerly,  were  less  friendly  to  the  First  Consul,  and 
began  to  declaim  afresh  against  the  ambition  of  France.  Still  they 
were  flir  from  displaying  the  odious  violence  to  which  they  after- 
wards descended.  That  part  was  left,  with  pain  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  French  emigrants,  whom  the  peace  robbed  of  all  their 
hopes,  and  who  strove,  by  vihfying  the  First  Consul  and  their 
country,  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  discord  between  two  nations, 
which  it  was  but  too  easy  to  exasperate.  A  pamphleteer,  named 
Peltier,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  princes  of  Bourbon,  wrote 
against  the  First  Consul,  against  his  wife,  against  his  sisters  and 
his  brothers,  abominable  pamphlets,  in  which  they  were  charged 
with  every  vice.    These  pamphlets,  treated  by  the  English  with  the 
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contempt  wliicli  a  free  nation,  accustomed  to  tlic  licence  of  the 
press,  leels  for  its  excesses,  produced  a  totally  different ^ffect  in 
Paris.  They  filled  the  heart  of  the  First  Consul  with  bWtcrness  ; 
and  a  vulgar  writer,  an  instrmnent  of  the  basest  passions,  had  the 
power  to  reach  in  his  glory  the  greatest  of  men,  Hkc  those  insects 
which  instinctively  torment  the  noblest  animals  of  the  creation. 
Happy  the  countries  which  have  long  been  accustomed  to  Hberty  I 
there  those  \ile  agents  of  defamation  are  deprived  of  the  means 
of  injuring;  there  they  are  so  well  known,  so  despised,  that  they 
have  not  the  power  to  ruffle  the  minds  of  the  truly  great. 

To  these  outrages  were  added  the  intrigues  of  the  famous 
Georges,  and  those  of  the  bishops  of  Arras  and  St.  Pol  de  Leon, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  nonjuring  bishops.  The  police  had 
detected  their  agents  carrying  pamphlets  into  La  Vendee,  and 
striving  to  rekindle  there  scarcely  extinguished  animosities. 
These  causes,  despicable  as  they  were,  nevertheless  produced  ex- 
treme irritation,  and  led  to  an  embarrassing  demand  to  the  British 
cabinet  from  that  of  France.  The  First  Consul,  too  sensible  to 
attacks  more  worthy  of  contempt  than  anger,  applied  in  virtue  of 
the  Alien  Act  for  the  expulsion  from  England  of  Peltier,  Georges, 
and  the  bishops  of  Arras  and  St.  Pol.  Mr.  Addington,  closely 
watched  by  adversaries  ready  to  reproach  him  with  the  shghtest 
condescension  towards  France,  did  not  precisely  refuse  what  was  de- 
manded, and  what  the  EngHsh  laws  authorised :  but  he  endeavoured 
to  temporise,  alleging  the  necessity  for  paying  regard  to  the  public 
opinion — an  opinion  extremely  susceptible  in  England,  and  at  the 
moment  liable  to  be  misled  under  the  influence  of  the  declamations 
of  parties.  The  First  Consul,  accustomed  to  despise  parties,  could 
not  well  comprehend  these  reasons,  and  complained  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Addington  administration  with  a  vehemence  that  was 
almost  offensive.  The  two  cabinets,  however,  still  continued  to  be 
upon  friendly  terms.  Both  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  renewal 
of  a  war  that  was  scarcely  over.  Mr.  Addington  made  this  a 
point  of  honour,  of  existence.  The  First  Consul  beheld  in  the 
continuation  of  peace  the  occasion  of  a  new  glory  for  him,  and 
the  accompHshment  of  the  noblest  ideas  of  public  prosperity. 

Spain  began  to  breathe  after  her  long  distress.  The  galleons 
were,  as  formerly,  the  sole  resource  of  her  government.  Consi- 
derable quantities  of  dollars,  buried  during  the  war  in  the  cap- 
taincies-general of  Mexico  and  Peru,  had  been  conveyed  to  Eu- 
rope. The  amount  already  received  was  about  3,000,000  francs. 
If  any  other  government  but  that  of  an  incapable  and  reckless 
favourite  had  been  charged  with  the  destinies  of  Spain,  she  might 
have  raised  her  credit,  recruited  her  naval  power,  and  put  herself 
into  a  condition  to  figure  in  a  more  glorious  manner  in  the  wars 
with  which  the  world  was  still  threatened.  But  these  metallic 
riches  of  America,  received  and  squandered  by  incapable  hands, 
were  not  employed  for  those  noble  purposes  to  which  they  ought 
to  have  been  devoted.    The  smallest  part  went  to  uphold  the  credit 
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of  the  paper-money ;  tlie  greatest  to  defray  tlie  expenses  of  that 
court.  I^othing  or  next  to  notliing  Avas  allotted  to  the  arsenals  of 
Ferrol,  Cadiz,  and  Carthagena.  All  that  Spain  seemed  capable  of 
doing  was  to  complain  of  the  French  alliance,  to  impute  to  it  the 
loss  of  Trinidad,  as  though  she  had  a  right  to  find  fault  with  France 
for  the  sorry  part  which  the  prince  of  Peace  had  made  her  act 
both  in  war  and  in  the  negotiations.  An  alliance  is  not  profitable 
unless  a  State  brings  to  its  alKes  a  real  force  which  they  appreciate, 
and  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  much  of.  But  Spain,  when 
she  made  common  cause  with  France,  drawn  into  the  maritime 
war  by  the  evidence  of  her  interests,  could  not  keep  it  up,  and,  as 
soon  as  she  was  engaged  in  it,  became  almost  as  great  a  trouble  as 
an  aid  to  her  allies,  dragging  herself  along  in  their  train,  always 
discontented  both  with  herself  and  with  others.  In  this  way  she 
had  gradually  passed  from  a  state  of  intimacy  to  a  state  of  hostility 
in  regard  to  France.  The  French  division  sent  to  Portugal  had 
been  unwortliily  treated,  as  we  have  seen,  and  a  thundering  de- 
nunciation from  the  First  Consul  had  been  required  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  a  senseless  line  of  conduct.  From  that  period, 
the  two  powers  had  been  iijDon  better  terms.  There  subsisted  be- 
tween them  not  only  general  interests  which  had  been  common  to 
them  for  a  century  past,  but  interests  of  the  moment,  wliicli  deeply 
touched  the  heart  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  which 
were  of  a  nature  to  bind  them  more  closely  to  the  First  Consul. 
These  were  interests  arising  from  the  creation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria. 

The  court  of  Madrid  complained  of  the  tone  of  superiority  as- 
sumed at  Florence  by  general  Clarke,  the  minister  of  France. 
The  First  Consul  had  attended  to  these  complaints,  and  ordered 
general  Clarke  to  be  less  free  and  more  delicate  in  giving  advice 
to  the  young  prince  and  princess  who  were  called  to  reign.  Out 
of  respect  to  the  court  of  Spain,  he  had  allowed  the  old  grand- 
duke  of  Parma,  brother  of  queen  Loviisa,  to  die  in  full  possession 
of  that  duchy.  But,  on  the  death  of  this  prince,  his  duchy  be- 
longed to  France,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  which  constituted  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria.  Charles  IV.  and  the  queen,  his  consort, 
strongly  coveted  it  for  their  children,  for  this  increase  of  territory 
would  have  made  the  kingdom  of  Etriuia  the  second  State  in 
Italy.  The  First  Consvd  did  not  oppose  any  absolute  refusal  to 
the  wishes  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  ;  but  he  begged  for  time, 
that  he  might  not  give  too  much  umbrage  to  the  great  courts  by  a 
fresh  act  of  omnipotence.  By  holding  this  duchy  in  trust,  he 
left  to  the  cabinets  which  protected  the  old  dynasty  of  Piedmont 
the  hope  of  an  indemnification  for  that  unfortunate  house ;  it 
afforded  the  Pope  a  glimpse  of  an  improvement  in  his  present 
condition,  which  was  much  reduced  since  the  loss  of  the  Lega- 
tions ;  lastly,  it  allowed  the  afiairs  of  Italy,  placed  for  some  years 
so  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  Europe,  to  rest  for  a  moment. 
Though  defen-ed,  the  new  transactions  relative  to  Parma  had  soon. 
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drawn  tlie  cabinets  of  Paris  and  Madrid  closer  togetlier.  _  Charles 
IV.,  with  his  wife  and  his  court,  had  recently  travelled  Avith  great 
pomp  to  Barcelona,  to  celebrate  a  double  marriage,  that  of  the 
heir-presumptive  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  afterwards  Ferdinand  VII., 
with  a  princess  of  Naples,  and  that  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Naples  with  an  Infanta  of  Spain.  On  this  occasion,  extraordi- 
nary luxury  was  displayed  in  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  much 
greater  indeed  than  the  state  of  the  Spanish  finances  warranted. 
From  that  city  the  most  gracious  communications  were  exchanged 
with  the  consular  court.  Charles  IV.  announced  the  dovible  mar- 
riage of  his  children  to  the  First  Consul  as  to  a  friendly  sovereign. 
The  First  Consul  replied  with  the  same  warmth  and  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  frank  cordiality.  Ever  mindful  of  serious  interests,  he 
was  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  this  moment  for  improving  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  He  attempted  to  in- 
troduce our  cottons,  but  without  success,  because  the  government 
of  Charles  IV.  made  an  especial  point  of  fostering  the  rising  manu- 
factures of  Catalonia  ;  but  he  obtained  the  re-estabhshment  of  the 
advantages  formerly  granted  in  the  Peninsula  to  most  of  our  pro- 
ductions. He  was  particularly  anxious  to  accomplish  one  object, 
of  great  importance  in  his  estimation  :  this  was  the  introduction 
of  the  fine  breeds  of  Spanish  sheep  into  France.  Formerly,  the 
National  Convention  had  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  inserting  in 
the  treaty  of  Basle  a  secret  article,  by  which  Spain  engaged  to 
permit  the  exportation  for  five  years  of  1000  Merino  eAves  and  100 
rams  annually,  with  fifty  Andalusian  stallions  and  150  mares. 
Amidst  the  troubles  of  that  period,  neither  a  sheep  nor  a  horse 
had  ever  been  purchased.  By  order  of  the  First  Consul,  the 
minister  of  the  interior  had  just  sent  agents  to  the  Peninsula,  with 
directions  to  execute  in  a  single  year  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  in  five.  The  Spanish  administration,  always  extremely  jea- 
lous of  the  exclusive  possession  of  those  fine  animals,  obstinately 
refused  to  comply  with  the  application,  alleging  in  excuse  the 
great  mortality  of  the  preceding  years.  At  the  same  time,  there 
were  7,000,000  Merino  sheep  in  Spain,  and  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  picking  up  five  or  six  thousand  of  those  animals.  After  a 
sharp  resistance,  the  Spanish  government  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  First  Consul,  but  not  without  interposing  some  delay  to  their 
accomplishment.  The  relations  between  the  two  courts  had  thus 
become  again  perfectly  amicable.  General  Beurnonville,  recently 
ambassador  in  Berhn,  had  just  quitted  that  capital  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  to  Madrid ;  and  he  had  been  invited  to  the  family 
festi\dties  held  in  Barcelona. 

The  safety  of  navigation  in  the  Mediterranean  engaged  in  a 
most  particular  manner  the  attention  of  the  First  Consul.  The 
Dey  of  Algiers  had  been  ill-advised  enough  to  treat  France  as  he 
treated  the  second-rate  Christian  powers.  Two  French  vessels  had 
been  seized  on  their  voyage  and  carried  to  Algiers.  One  of  our 
officers  had  been  molested  in  the  road  of  Tunis  by  an  Algerine 
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officer.     Tlie  crew  of  a  vessel  -wrecked  on  tlae  coast  of  Africa  had 
been  made  prisoners  by  tlic  Arabs.     The  coral  fishery  was  inter- 
rupted.    Lastly,  a  Neapolitan  vessel  had  been  captured  by  African 
corsairs  in  the  waters  of  the  Hyeres  Islands.    The  Algerine  govern- 
ment, when  applied  to  for  redress  of  these  various  grievances,  dared 
to  demand  a  tribute  similar  to  that  which  it  exacted  from  Spain 
and  the  Itahan  powers,  before  it  would  do  justice  to  France.     The 
First  Consul  was  indignant :  he  immediately  despatched  an  officer 
of  his  household,  adjutant  HuUin,  with  a  letter  for  the  Dey.  In  this 
letter  he  reminded  the  Dey  that  he  had  destroyed  the  empire  of 
the  Mamelukes :  he  assm'ed  him  that  he  would  send  a  squadron 
and  an  army,  and  tlu'catened  him  with  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
coast  of  Africa,  if  the  French  and  Italians  who  were  detained  and 
the  captured  vessels  were  not  instantly  restored,  and  if  a  formal 
promise  were  not  given  to  respect  in  future  the  flags  of  France 
and  Italy — "  God  has  decided,"  said  he,  "  that  all  those  who  are 
imjust  towards  me  shall  be  punished.     I  will  destroy  your  city 
and  your  port,  I  will  take  possession  of  your  coast,  unless  you  re- 
spect France,  of  which  I  am  the  head,  and  Italy,  where  I  com- 
mand."    What  the  First  Consul  threatened  he  really  designed  to 
perform  ;  for  he  had  already  remarked  that  the  north  of  Africa 
was  very  fertile  and  might  be  advantageously  cultivated  by  Eu- 
ropean hands,  instead  of  serving  for  the  hamit  of  pirates.     Three 
ships  sailed  from  Toulon,  two  were  moved  into  the  road,  five  were 
ordered  to  proceed  from  the  Ocean  into  the  Mediterranean:  but 
all  these  preparations  proved  needless.  The  Dey,  learning  very  soon 
what  kind  of  power  he  had  to  deal  with,  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  released  all  the  Cluistian  prisoners 
whom  he  held  captive,  restored  the  Neapolitan  and  French  vessels 
which  he  had  taken,  condemned  to  death  the  agents  of  whom  we 
had  reason  to  complain,  and  spared  their  lives  only  on  the  petition 
for  their  pardon  presented  by  the  minister  of  France.     He  re-esta- 
bhshed  the  coral  fishery,  and  promised  equal  and  absolute  respect 
for  the  French  and  Itahan  flags. 

Italy  was  extremely  quiet.  The  new  Itahan  RepubHc  began 
to  organise  itself  under  the  direction  of  the  president  whom  it  had 
chosen,  and  who  repressed  by  liis  powerful  authority  the  disorderly 
movements  to  which  a  new  and  rcpubhcan  State  is  always  liable. 
The  First  Consul  had  at  length  decided  to  unite  officially  the  Isle 
of  Elba  and  Piedmont  with  France.  Elba,  exchanged  by  the 
king  of  Etruria  for  the  principality  of  Piombino,  Avliich  had  been 
obtained  from  the  com't  of  Naples,  had  just  been  evacuated  by  the 
Enghsh.  It  had  been  immediately  declared  part  of  the  French 
territory.  The  incorporation  of  Piedmont,  consummated  in  fact 
two  years  before,  passed  over  in  silence  by  England  during  the 
negotiations  of  Amiens,  admitted  by  Russia  herself,  who  merely 
demanded  some  sort  of  indemnity  for  the  house  of  Sardinia,  was 
tolerated  as  an  inevitable  necessity  by  all  the  courts.  Prussia  and 
Austria  were  ready  to  confirm  it  by  their  adhesion  upon  the  pro- 
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mise  of  a  large  share  in  tlic  distribution  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  States. 
This  incorporation  of  Piedmont,  officially  pronounced  by  an  or- 
ganic Senatus-consultum  of  the  24th  Fructidor,  year  X.  (Sep- 
tember 11th,  1802) — consequently  excited  no  surprise,  and  was 
nothing  new.  Besides,  the  vacancy  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  left  a 
hope  to  all  the  chafed  interests  in  Italy.  The  fine  coimtry  of 
Piedmont  was  divided  into  six  departments — the  Po,  the  Doria, 
Marengo,  the  Sesia,  the  Stura,  and  the  Tanaro.  It  was  to  send 
seventeen  deputies  to  the  Legislative  Body,  Tmin  was  declared 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Republic.  Tliis  was  the  first  step 
taken  by  Napoleon  beyond  what  are  called  the  natural  boundaries 
of  France,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  In  the  eyes  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  an  aggrandise- 
ment would  never  appear  a  fault,  to  judge  at  least  Irom  their 
usual  conduct.  There  are,  nevertheless,  aggrandisements  wliich 
are  real  faults,  as  the  sequel  of  this  history  Avill  show.  They 
ought  to  be  considered  as  such,  when  they  pass  the  limit  that  may 
be  easily  defended,  when  they  wound  respectable  and  resisting 
nationalities.  But,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  all  the  extraordinary 
acquisitions  made  by  France  in  this  quarter  of  a  century,  that  of 
Piedmont  was  least  liable  to  censure.  Had  it  been  possible  to  con- 
stitute Italy  forthwith,  the  wisest  thing  that  could  be  done  would 
have  been  to  unite  the  whole  of  it  into  one  State ;  but,  powerfid  as 
the  First  Consul  was  at  that  time,  he  was  not  suflicicntly  master  of 
Europe  to  venture  upon  such  a  creation.  He  had  been  obHged  to 
leave  one  part  of  Italy  to  Austria,  which  possessed  the  ancient 
State  of  Venice  as  far  as  the  Adige;  another  to  Spain,  wliich  had 
solicited  the  formation  of  the  kmgdom  of  Etruria  for  its  two  In- 
fants. He  had  found  it  expedient  to  suffer  the  Pope  to  exist  for 
the  sake  of  a  religious  interest,  and  the  Bourbons  of  Naples  for 
the  interest  of  a  general  peace.  To  organise  Italy  definitively 
and  completely  was,  therefore,  impossible  for  the  moment.  All 
that  the  First  Consul  could  do  was  to  procure  for  it  a  transitory 
state,  better  than  its  past  state,  and  suitable  as  a  preparation  for  its 
future  state.  By  constituting  in  its  bosom  a  RepubHc,  wliich  oc- 
cupied the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  he  had  there  deposited 
a  germ  of  liberty  and  independence.  In  taking  Piedmont,  he 
secured  a  sohd  base  for  combating  the  Austrians.  In  leaving  the 
Pope,  in  striving  to  attach  him  to  liimself,  in  supporting  the  Bom'- 
bons  of  Naples,  he  indulged  the  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  yet 
without  sacrificing  to  it  the  pohcy  of  France.  What  he  was  now 
doing  was,  in  short,  a  commencement,  which  did  not  preclude 
future  arrangements,  which,  on  the  contrary,  paved  the  way  to  a 
better  and  a  defhiitive  state. 

^  The  relations  with  the  court  of  Rome  became  daily  more  cor- 
dial. The  First  Consul  listened,  with  great  complaisance  to  the 
complaints  of  his  Holiness  on  such  matters  as  chagrined  liim. 
The  sensibility  of  the  venerable  pontiff  to  every  tiling  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  was  extreme.    The  loss  of  the 
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Legations  had  greatly  reduced  tlie  financial  resources  of  tlie  Holy 
See.     The  abolition  of  a  multitude  of  dues  formerly  levied  in 
France,  an  abolition  Avliich  threatened  to  extend  itself  to   Spam, 
had  impoverished  him  still  more.     Of  this  Pius  VII.  complained 
bitterly,  not  for  his  own  sake,  for  he  Hved  hke  an  anchorite,  but 
for  the  sake  of  his  clergy,  whom  he  could  scarcely  support.     Still, 
as,  in  the  estimation  of  that  worthy  pontiff,   spiritual   interests 
were  far  above  temporal  interests,  he  complained  mildly  but  with 
a  keen  feeling  of  grief,  about  the  famous  organic  articles.     It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  First  Consul,  after  introducing  into  a 
treaty  with  Rome,  called  Concordat,  the  general  conditions  of 
the  re-estabhshment  of  the  clergy,  had  embodied  in  a  law  all  that 
related  to  the   police  of  religion.     This  law  he  had  drawn  up 
agreeably   to   the  maxims   of  the   old  French  monarchy.     Tlie 
prohibition  to  publish  any  bull  in  writing  without  the  permission 
of  the  pubhc  authority ;  the  interdiction  to  every  legate  of  the 
Holy  See  to  exercise  his  functions,  without  the  previous  recog- 
nition of  his  powers  by  the  French  government;  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Council  of  State,  to  which  were  referred  appeals  as  well  as 
abuses;  the  rigid  rules  to  which  the  organisation  of  seminaries 
was  subjected;    the  obligation  imposed   upon   their   inmates   to 
profess  the  declaration  of  1682;  the  introduction  of  divorce  into 
our  laws ;  the  prohibition  to  celebrate  religious  marriage  before 
civil   marriage;  the    complete   and  definitive  attribution  of  the 
registers  of  the  civil  state  to  the  municipal  magistrates,  were  so 
many  subjects  on  which  the  Pope  presented  remonstrances,  to 
which  the  First  Consul  listened,  but  "wdthout  acceding  to  them, 
considering  those  subjects  as  wisely  and  definitively  settled  by 
the  organic  articles.     The  Pope  remonstrated  with  perseverance, 
but  without  any  intention   of   pushing  his  remonstrances  to    a 
rupture.     Lastly,  the  state  of  religious  aifairs  in  the  Italian  Re- 
public, the  secularizations  in  Germany,  in  consequence  of  which 
the    Church  was   about  to  lose  part  of  her    German  territory, 
crowned  his  mortifications;    and,  but  for  the  joy  Avhicli  he  felt 
on  account  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  rehgion    in 
France,  his  life,  he  said,  would  be  but  a  long  martyrdom.     His 
lano-uafje  breathed,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  sincere  affection 
for  the  person  of  the  First  Consul,  who,  on  liis  part,  suffered  his 
Holiness   to    say    what  he  pleased,  ■svith  a  patience  Avhich  was 
most  extraordinary,  and  altogether  foreign  to  his  character. 

As  for  the  privation  of  the  Legations  and  the  impoverishment 
of  the  Holy  See,  he  often  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  subject, 
and  cherished  a  vague  intention  of  increasing  the  domain  of 
St.  Peter:  but  he  knew  not  how  to  set  about  it,  placed  as  it  was 
between  the  Italian  Republic,  which,  so  far  from  being  disposed 
to  restore  the  Legations,  demanded,  on  the  contrary,  the  duchy 
of  Parma;  between  Spain,  which  coveted  the  same  duchy;  be- 
tween the  great  protectors  of  the  house  of  Sardinia,  who  were 
desirous  to  turn  it  into  an  indemnity  for  that  house.     He  there- 
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fore  offered  money  to  the  Pope,  till  lie  should  have  it  in  his 
power  to  meliorate  his  territorial  condition  —  an  oUer  Avhich 
the  Pontiff  would  have  accepted  if  the  dignity  of  the  Church 
had  permitted  him.  In  default  of  this  kind  of  aid,  he  had  made 
a  particular  point  of  paying  for  the  support  of  the  French  troops 
during  their  passage  through  the  Roman  States.  He  had  caused 
Ancona  to  be  evacuated  at  the  same  time  as  Otranto  and  the 
whole  south  of  Italy ;  he  had  required  the  Neapolitan  government 
to  evacuate  Ponte  Corvo  and  Benevento.  Lastly,  in  the  affairs 
of  Germany,  he  showed  himself  disposed  to  defend,  in  a  certain 
extent,  the  ecclesiastical  party,  which  the  Protestant  party,  that 
is  to  say,  Prussia,  Avas  for  weakening  and  even  destroying.  To 
these  efforts  calculated  to  gratify  the  Holy  See,  he  added  acts  of 
the  most  gracious  courtesy.  He  had  caused  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Roman  States  detained  at  Algiers  to  be  delivered  up,  and  had 
sent  them  to  the  Pope.  As  that  sovereign  prince  possessed  not  a 
single  vessel  to  drive  the  African  pirates  from  his  coasts,  the 
First  Consul  had  selected  two  fine  brigs  in  the  naval  arsenal  of 
Toulon,  ordered  them  to  be  completely  equipped  and  fitted  up 
with  elegance,  and,  after  giving  them  the  names  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  had  sent  them  as  a  present  to  Pius  VII.  To  such 
a  length  did  he  carry  liis  attention,  that  a  cutter  accompanied 
those  vessels  to  Civita  Vccchia,  to  carry  the  crews  back  to 
Toulon,  and  to  spare  the  papal  treasury  all  expense  whatever. 
The  venerable  pontiff  insisted  on  bringing  the  French  seamen  to 
Rome,  exhibited  to  them  the  pomp  of  the  Catholic  worship  in 
the  great  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  sent  them  back  loaded  with 
such  humble  presents  as  the  state  of  his  finances  permitted  him 
to  make. 

A  wish  of  the  First  Consul's,  ardent  and  prompt  as  were  all 
those  which  he  conceived,  had  recently  created  a  difficulty  with  the 
Holy  See,  wliich,  fortunately,  was  transient  and  soon  surmounted. 
He  was  desirous  that  the  new  Church  of  France  should  have  its 
cardinals  as  the  old  Church  had.  France  had  formerly  num- 
bered eight,  nine,  and  even  ten.  The  First  Consul  would  have 
wished  to  have  so  many  and  even  more  hats  at  his  disposal,  if 
it  were  possible  to  obtain  them ;  for  he  considered  them  as  valu- 
able means  of  influence  with  the  French  clergy,  eager  after  these 
high  dignities,  and  means  of  influence  still  more  desirable  in  the 
sacred  college,  which  elects  the  Popes  and  regulates  the  great 
affairs  of  the  Church.  In  1789,  France  numbered  five  cardinals, 
Messrs.  de  Bernis,  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  de  Lomenie,  de  Rohan, 
de  Montmorency.  The  first  three,  Messrs.  de  Bernis,  de  La 
Rochefoucavdd,  and  de  Lomenie,  were  dead.  M.  de  Rohan  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Frenchman,  for  his  archbishopric  had  become  Ger- 
man. M.  de  Montmorency  was  one  of  the  recusants  who  had 
resisted  the  Holy  See  at  the  time  when  the  prelates  were  called 
upon  to  resign.  Cardinal  Maury,  nominated  in  1789,  had 
emigrated,  and  was  then  considered  as  an  enemy.     There  were 
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two  belonging  to  Belgium  and  Savoy — cardinal  Fraukenberg, 
formerly  arclibishop  of  Malines,  and  the  learned  Gerdil.  The 
former  archbishop  of  Malines  was  separated  from  Ms  see,  and 
had  no  intention  of  returning  to  it.  Cardinal  Gerdil  had  always 
lived  in  Rome,  absorbed  in  theological  studies,  and  belonged  to 
no  country.  Neither  of  these  could  be  considered  as  French. 
The  Fhst  Consul  wished  that  seven  cardinals  should  be  granted 
immediately  to  France.  Tliis  was  a  much  greater  number  than 
it  was  possible  for  the  Pope  to  grant  at  the  moment.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  several  hats  vacant,  but  the  promotion  of  the 
crowns  was  approaching,  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
that.  The  promotion  of  the  crowns  was  a  custom  which  had 
become  almost  a  law,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Pope  authorised 
six  Cathohc  powers  to  name  each  of  them  a  person,  on  whom  he 
conferred  the  hat  at  his  presentation.  These  powers  were  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Repubhc  of  Venice,  France,  Spam,  and  Portugal. 
Two  of  them  had  ceased  to  exist — Poland  and  Venice ;  but  there 
remained  four,  includuig  France ;  and  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  vacant  hats  either  to  satisfy  them,  or  to  fulfil  the 
demands  of  the  First  Consul.  The  Pope  alleged  this  reason  for 
refusing  what  was  desired  of  liim.  But  the  First  Consul,  con- 
ceiving that  this  resistance  to  his  wishes  arose  not  solely  from 
the  difficulty  respecting  the  nimiber,  which  was  real,  but  also 
from  the  fear  of  showino-  too  much  condescension  towards  France, 
was  greatly  incensed,  and  declared  that,  if  the  hats  for  wliich  he 
appHed  were  refused  him,  he  would  do  without  them,  but,  in 
that  case,  he  would  not  accept  one;  for  he  would  not  suffer  the 
French  Church,  if  it  had  cardinals,  to  have  fewer  than  the  other 
Churches  of  Christendom.  The  Pope,  not  fond  of  exciting  the 
displeasure  of  the  First  Consul,  accommodated  the  matter,  and 
consented  to  grant  him  five  cardinals.  But,  as  there  were  not 
hats  sufficient  for  this  extraordinary  promotion  and  for  that  of 
the  croAvns,  the  courts  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal  were  soli- 
cited to  assent  to  an  adjournment  of  their  just  claims,  which  all 
three  did  with  great  cheerfulness  and  complaisance.  The  powers 
on  this  occasion  took  pleasure  in  cfratifvinsf  wishes,  which  ere 
long  they  were  obhged  to  fulfil  as  commands. 

The  First  Consul  consented  to  give  the  hat  to  M.  de  Bayanne, 
for  many  years  auditor  of  the  Rota  for  France,  and  senior  of  that 
tribunal.  He  then  proposed  to  the  Pope  M.  de  Belloy,  archbishop 
of  Paris;  the  abbe  Fesch,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  his  uncle;* 
M.  Cainbaceres,  brother  of  the  second  Consul  and  archbishop  of 
Rouen ;  lastly,  INI.  de  Boisgelin,  archbishop  of  Tours.  To  these 
five  nominations  he  would  fain  have  added  a  sixth,  that  of  the 
abbe  Bemier,  bishop  of  Orleans,  pacificator  of  La  Vendee  and 
principal  negotiator  of  the  Concordat.     But  the  idea  of  including 

*  Cardinal  Fesch  was  half-brother  of  Laetitia  Romolino  (Napoleon's 
mother),  their  mother's  second  husband  having  been  a  Swiss  officer  named 
Fescii. — Trans. 
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in  so  signal  a  promotion  a  man  wlio  liad  been  so  conspicuous  in 
the  civil  war  greatly  embarrassed  tlie  First  Consul.  He  commu- 
nicated liis  sentiments  on  the  subject  to  liis  Holiness,  and  begged 
hira  to  decide  at  once  that  the  first  vacant  hat  should  be  given  to 
the  abbe  Bernier,  but  keeping  that  resolution  in  petto,  as  the 
court  of  Rome  expresses  it,  and  writing  to  acquaint  the  abbe  Ber- 
nier with  the  motive  of  that  adjournment.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  it  became  a  subject  of  mortification  for  that  prelate,  as 
yet  scantily  recompensed  for  the  services  Avhich  he  had  rendered. 
The  abbe  Bernier  was  well  aware  of  the  good-will  borne  liim  by 
the  First  Consul,  but  he  was  deeply  chagrined  at  the  embarrass- 
ment that  was  felt  to  a'\'OAV  it  publicly — a  just  punishment  of  the 
civil  war,  but  falling,  indeed,  on  a  man,  more  worthy  by  his  ser- 
vices than  any  other  of  the  indulgence  of  the  government  of  the 
country. 

The  Pope  sent  to  France  a  prince  Doria,  to  carry  the  hats  to 
the  cardinals  recently  elected.  At  that  moment,  the  French 
Church,  invested  with  so  large  a  part  of  the  Roman  purple,  was 
one  of  the  most  favoured  and  the  most  resplendent  in  Christendom. 

The  Church  of  Italy  was  still  to  be  organised  in  concert  with 
the  Pope.  The  First  Consul  demanded  a  Concordat  for  the  Ita- 
lian Republic  ;  but  this  time  the  Pope  would  not  suffer  liimself  to 
be  overcome.  The  Italian  Republic  comprehended  the  Legations, 
and,  according  to  him,  to  treat  with  the  Republic  to  which  they 
belonged  would  have  been  an  acknowledgment  of  the  cession  of 
those  provinces.  It  was  agreed  that  the  deficiency  should  be  sup- 
phed  by  a  series  of  briefs  destined  to  regulate  every  afiair  in  a 
special  manner.  Lastly,  Pius  VII.  deferred  entirely  to  the  First 
Consul  in  regard  to  the  definitive  constitution  of  the  Order  of 
Malta.  The  prioiies  had  met  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  grand-master,  and,  to  facilitate 
that  election,  they  agreed  to  leave  the  choice  for  this  time  to  the 
Pope.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  First  Consul,  who  was  de- 
sirous to  organise  the  Order  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  he  might 
soon  transfer  to  it  the  island  of  Malta,  the  Pope  selected  an  Itahan, 
the  hdiUi  Ruspoli,  a  Roman  prince  of  a  high  family.  The  First 
Consul  preferred  a  Roman  to  either  a  German  or  a  Neapolitan. 
The  person  chosen  was  moreover  a  discreet  and  enhghtened  man, 
and  worthy  of  the  honour  that  was  decreed  him  :  though,  indeed, 
his  acceptance  of  it  was  not  very  probable.  No  time  was  lost  in 
writino;  to  him  in  Ensfland  where  he  lived  in  retirement. 

The  French  troops  had  evacuated  Ancona  and  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rento.  They  had  returned  to  the  Italian  Republic,  which  they 
were  to  occupy  till  that  Republic  had  formed  an  army.  They  la- 
boured upon  the  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  the  fortifications  of 
Alessandria,  Mantua,  Legnago,  Verona,  and  Peschicra.  Six 
thousand  men  guarded  Etruria  till  a  Spanish  corps  should  arrive. 
All  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  relative  to  Italy  were 
therefore  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  France. 
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Wliile  tlie  agitation  of  the  public  mind  began  to  subside  in 
most  of  tlie  States  of  Europe,  under  the  soothing  influence  of 
peace,  it  was  far  from  being  appeased  in  Switzerland.  The  peo- 
ple of  those  mountains  were  the  last  to  continue  in  commotion, 
and  that  commotion  was  violent.  One  might  have  said  that  dis- 
cord, driven  from  France  and  Italy  by  general  Bonaparte,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  inaccessible  retreats  of  the  Alps.  Two  parties, 
by  the  names  of  unitarians  and  oligarchs,  that  of  the  revolution 
and  that  of  the  old  system,  were  struggling  there  against  each 
other.  These  two  parties,  nearly  balanced  in  point  of  strength, 
produced  no  equilibrimn,  but  continual  and  mischievous  oscilla- 
tions. In  the  space  of  eighteen  months  they  had  alternately  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  chief  power,  and  had  exercised  it  without 
discretion,  without  justice,  without  humanity.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  explain  in  a  few  words  the  origin  of  these  parties,  and 
their  conduct  since  the  commencement  of  the  Helvetic  revolution. 

SAvitzerland,  anterior  to  '89,  was  composed  of  thirteen  cantons  ; 
six  democratic — Schwitz,  Uri,  Unterwaldcn,  Zug,  Glarus,  Ap- 
penzoll ;  seven  oligarchic — Berne,  Solothnrn,  Zurich,  Lucerne, 
Freiburg,  liasle,  Schaffhausen.  The  canton  of  Neuichatel  was  a 
principality  dependent  on  Prussia.  The  Grisons,  the  Valais,  Ge- 
neva, formed  three  separate  republics,  allies  of  Switzerland,  each 
imder  a  particular  and  independent  government ;  but  the  first, 
that  of  the  Grisons,  from  its  geographical  position,  leaning  rather 
towards  Austria  ;  the  two  others,  the  Valais  and  Geneva,  for  the 
same  reason  having  a  bias  for  France. 

The  French  Republic  produced  the  first  change  in  this  state  of 
things.  To  indemnify  herself  for  the  war,  she  took  possession  of 
the  country  of  Bicnne  and  the  ancient  principality  of  Porentruy, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  part  of  the  old  bishopric  of  Basle,  formed 
the  department  of  JMont  Tonnerre.  She  took  also  Geneva,  with 
which  she  formed  the  department  of  the  Leman.  She  indemni- 
fied Switzerland,  by  annexing  to  it  the  Grisons  and  the  Valais, 
reserving  in  the  latter  a  military  road,  Avhich  was  to  commence  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  near  Villeneuve,  to  ascend 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  by  Martigny  and  Sion,  as  far  as  Brieg, 
the  point  where  began  the  celebrated  road  of  the  Simplon,  de- 
bouching on  Lago  Maggiore.  After  these  territorial  changes, 
which  were  suitable  to  the  French  Repubhc,  came  those  that 
were  the  consequence  of  the  ideas  of  justice  and  equality,  which 
the  revolutionary  party  aimed  at  making  predominant  in  Switzer- 
land, in  imitation  of  what  had  been  accomplished  in  France  in  '89. 

The  revolutionary  party  in  Switzerland  was  composed  of  all 
those  who  were  adverse  to  the  oligarchic  system,  and  they  were 
spread  through  the  democratic  as  well  as  the  aristocratic  cantons ; 
for  they  had  as  much  to  suffer  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Thus, 
in  the  petty  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwaldcn,  and  Schwitz,  where 
the  entire  population,  meeting  once  a  year,  chose  their  magistrates 
and  investigated  their  administration  in  a  few  hours,  this  univcr- 
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sal  sufFrage,   destined  to  flatter  the  ignorant  and  corrupt  multi- 
tudes I'or  a  moment,  was  a  mere  force.     A  small  number  of  fami- 
lies, having  made  themselves  masters  of  every  thing  in  the  course 
of  time  and  by  corruption,  settled  affairs  and  disposed  of  ofHces  at 
their  pleasure.     In  Schwitz,  for  instance,   the  family  of  Reding 
appointed  at  will  all  the  ollicers  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  Avhich  constituted  the  sole  object  of  solicitude  in  the 
country,  for  these  appointments  were  the  only  ambition  of  all  who 
would  not  remain  herdsmen  or  farmers.     The  small  cantons  had 
moreover  the  Italian  bailiwicks  as  dependencies,    and  governed 
them,  by  the  designation  of  subject  comitries,  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary manner.     These  democracies,  therefore,  Avere,  what  all  pure 
democracies  come  to  be  in  time,  nothino-  but  olii2;archies  dis2:uised 
imder  popular  forms.     This  serves  to  explain  how  it  happened 
that  there  were,  e^^en  in  the  democratic  cantons,  minds  deeply 
aggrieved  by  the  old  state  of  things.     Subject  provinces,   after 
the  fashion  of  the  Italian  bailiwicks,  were  attached  to  more  than 
one  canton.      Thus  Berne  governed  Avith  harshness  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  and  Argau.     Lastly,  in  these  aristocratic  cantons,  the  lower 
class  of  citizens  were  excluded  from  offices.     Hence,   when  the 
signal  was  given  by  the  entry  of  the  French  armies  in  1798,  the 
rising  was  prompt  and  general.     In  the  cantons  AA^ith  subject  pro- 
vinces, the  oppressed  bailiwicks  rose  against  the  oppressing  mas- 
ter-country ;  and,  in  the  bosom  of  the  sovereign  cities,  the  middle 
class  rose  against  the  oligarchy.     Out  of  the  thirteen  cantons,  it 
was  proposed  to  make  nineteen,  all  equal,  all  uniformly  adminis- 
tered, placed  imder  a  central  and    sole  authority,  imaging  the 
unity  of  the  French  government.     In  acting  thus,  people  Avere 
governed  by  the  need  of  distributive  justice,  and  especially  by  the 
:ambition  of  raising  themselves  aboA'c  the  state  of  nullity  peculiar 
to  federatiA'c  goA^ernments.  The  hope  of  figuring  rather  more  actiA^ely 
on  the  theatre  of  the  Avorlcl  poAverfully  moved  at  that  time  the 
hearts  of  the  Swiss,  proud  of  their  ancient  A-alour  and  of  the  part 
which  it  had  formerly  gained  for  them  in  Europe,  and  Aveary  of 
that  perpetual  neutrality  Avhich  necessitated  them  to  sell  their 
blood  to  foreign  poAvers. 

In  this  apphcation  of  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
Switzerland,  brought  about  as  much  by  conformity  of  wants  as 
by  a  spirit  of  imitation,  certain  cantons  Avere  partitioned  to  form 
several,  as  several  separate  districts  Avere  incorporated  to  compose 
a  single  canton.  The  territory  of  Berne,  forming  Avith  Argau 
and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  a  fourth  of  SAvitzerland,  Avas  divided ;  and 
Argau  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  Avere  made  distinct  cantons.  The 
Italian  bailiAvicks  Averc  separated  from  Uri,  and  out  of  them  Avas 
created  the  canton  of  the  Tessino.  The  canton  of  Appenzell  Avas 
increased  by  the  annexation  of  St.  Gall,  Tockenburg,  and  the 
Rheinthal ;  to  the  canton  of  Glarus  Avere  added  the  bailiwicks  of 
Sargans,  Werdenberg,  Gaster,  Uznach,  and  RapperscliAvill.  These 
additions  granted  to  the  cantons  of  Appenzell  and  Glarus  Averc  de- 
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signed  to  destroy  for  ever  tlae  old  democratic  system,  by  giving  them 
an  extent  wliicli  would  render  that  system  impossible.  These  nine- 
teen cantons  -were  made  dependent  on  one  legislative  body,  which 
gave  them  uniform  laws,  and  one  executive  power,  which  exe- 
cuted those  laws  for  all  and  among  all.  There  were  in  Switzer- 
land ministers,  prefects,  and  sub-prefects. 

The    opposite    party,    against    which    all  this  uniformity  was 
directed,  adopted  the  contrary  theme,  and  wanted  the  federative 
system  in  its  utmost  exaggeration,  with  its  most  absurd  irregulari- 
ties, with  the  complete  independence  of  confederated  States  in  regard 
to  each  other.     They  wanted   it  in   this  form,  because,  under 
favour  of  these  irregularities,   this  independence,  each  petty  oli- 
garchy could   resume   its   empire.     The  aristocracies  of  Berne, 
Zurich,   Basle,  made  alliance  with  the   democracies  of  Schwitz, 
Uri,  Untcrwalden,  and  agreed  perfectly  together;  for,  in  fact,  they 
aimed  at  the  same  thing,  that  is,  the  domination  of  a  few  power- 
ful families,  as  well  in  the  petty,  moimtainous  cantons  as  in  the 
most  opulent  cities.     The  one  received  the  name  of  oligarchs ;  the 
others,  who  sought  justice  and  equality  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
government,  were  denominated  unitarians.     Tlicy  had  been  strug- 
gling against  one  another  for  some  years,  without  having  ever 
been  able  to  govern  unhappy  Switzerland  "with  any  moderation 
and  for  any  length  of  time.     Constitutions  had  followed  each  other 
there  as  rapidly  as  in  France,  and  at  the  moment  they  were  be- 
stirring themselves  to  frame  a  new  one. 

One  circumstance  which  served  to  aggravate  the  troubles  in 
Switzerland  was  the  disposition  of  the  parties  to  fseek  support 
abroad,  which  is  always  the  case  when  a  country  is  too  weak  to 
depend  on  itself  alone,  and  too  important,  from  its  geographical 
position,  to  be  viewed  by  its  neighbours  mth  an  indiiferent  eye. 
The  oligarchic  party,  having  much  correspondence  with  Vienna, 
London,  and  even  Petersburg,  where  a  Swiss,  Colonel  Laharpe, 
had  formed  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  young  emperor,  addressed 
the  strongest  sohcitations  to  all  those  courts;  beseeching  them  not 
to  sufier  France,   in  consolidating  the  revolutionary  system  iu 
Switzerland,  to  subject  to  her  influence  a  country,  which,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  was  the  most  important  of  the  continent. 
They  were  likewise   in   close   intercourse  with   England.     The 
citizens  of  Berne  and  of  several  sovereign  cities  had  deposited  the 
capital  of  their  municipal  savings  in  the  bank  of  London,  conduct 
which,  by  the  by,  did  them  honour;  for  while  the  free  cities  of 
all  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany,  were  ruined  by  debts,  the 
cities  of  Switzerland  had  amassed  considerable  sums.     The  Eng- 
lish government,  making  a  handle  of  the  French  occupation,  had, 
without  scruple,  seized  the  funds  so  deposited ;  and  it  had  not  re- 
stored them  since  the  peace.     The  oligarchs  of  Berne  besought  it, 
if  it  would  not  afford  them  assistance,  to  retain  at  least  the  capi- 
tals which  they  had  remitted  to  the  bank  of  England.     They  had 
placed  about  ten  milHons  in  that  bank  and  two  in  that  of  Vienna. 
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The  revolutionary  party  naturally  sought  support  from  France, 
and  it  was  easy  to  derive  it  from  her,  since  the  French  armies 
had  never  ceased  to  occupy  the  Helvetic  territory.     But  such  an 
occupation  could  not  last  long.     It  would  be  necessary  very  soon 
to  evaciiate  Switzerland,   as  Italy  had  been  evacuated.     Though 
the  obligation  to  evacuate  the  one  was  not  so  formally  stipulated 
as  tlie  obligation  to  evacuate  the  other,   stiU,  as  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaties  might  be  deemed  incomplete,  and  the  peace 
uncertain,   so  long  as  our  troops  had  not  withdrawn.     Political 
observers,  therefore,  had  their  eyes  particidarly  fixed  on  Switz- 
erland, wliich  was  still  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  on  Germany, 
where  the  ecclesiastical   territories   were   parcelling  out,  to    see 
whether  the  attempt  at  a  general  pacification  making  at  that  mo- 
ment was  likely  to  be  durable.      The  First  Consul  had  taken 
the  formal  resolution  not  to  compromise  the  peace  on  occasion 
of  what  might  happen  in  either  of  these  coimtries,  imless,  indeed,  the 
counter-revolution,  wdiich  he  would  not  suffer  on  any  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  should  strive  to  estabhsh  itself  amidst  the  Alps. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  cause  himself  to  be  accepted 
as  legislator  of  Helvetia,  as  he  had  been  for  the  Italian  RepubHc; 
but  the  Consulta  of  Lyons  had  produced  such  an  effect  in  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  England,  that  he  durst  not  exlaibit  the  same 
scene  twice.     He  confined  himself,  therefore,  to  prudent  advice, 
wliich  was  listened  to,  but  little  followed,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  our  troops.     He  recommended  to  the  Swiss  to  give 
up  the  chimera  of  absolute  unity,  a  unity  impossible,  in  a  country 
so  peculiarly  circumstanced  as  theirs,  insupportable,  moreover,  to 
the  small  cantons,  which  coiJd  not  pay  heavy  taxes,  like  Beme 
or  Basle,  or  bow  to  the  yoke  of  a  general  rule.     He  advised  them 
to  institute  a  central  government  for  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Confederation;  and  as  for  the  internal  affairs,  to  leave  the  local 
govermnents  to  organise  themselves,   according  to  the  soil,  and 
the   manners  and  character  of  the   inhabitants.      He   exhorted 
them  to  take  from  the  French  Revolution  whatever  it  had  that 
was  good  and  incontestably  useful — equality  among  all  classes  of 
the  citizens,  equahty  between  all  parts  of  the  territory:  to  leave 
separated  from  each  other  incompatible  provinces,  such  as  Vaud 
and   Berne,    the   Italian  bailiwicks  and    Uri ;  but   to   renounce 
certain  incorporations  of  territory  which  ran  counter  to  nature  in 
several  of  the  small  cantons,  such  as  those  of  Appenzell  and  Glarus; 
to  put  an  end  in  the  great  cities  to  the  alternate  domination  of 
the  ohgarchs  and  of  the  populace,  and  to  adopt  the  governziient 
of  the  middle  bourgeoisie,  but  without  systematically  excluding 
any  class ;  to  imitate,  in  short,  that  compromising  policy  between 
all  the  parties,  which  had  restored  tranquillity  to  France.     These 
counsels,   comprehended  by   enlightened  men,  misconceived  by 
passionate   men,   who  always  form   the   majority,  produced   no 
eliect.     As,  however,  they  tended  to  give  some  slight  check  to 
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the  Revolution,  they  were  received  with  pleasure  by  the  oli- 
garchic faction,  luUing  itself  with  illusions,  as  did  certain  French 
emigrants  in  Paris,  and  behcving  that  the  First  Consul,  because 
he  was  moderate,  purposed  to  restore  the  ancient  system. 

A  question  of  territory  added  a  very  serious  difficulty  to  tliis 
situation.    During  the  Revolution,  France  and  Switzerland,  being 
in  some  respects  blended,  had  passed  from  a  system  of  neutraUty 
to  that  of  offensive  and  defensive  alHance.  In  this  system,  the  Swiss 
had  not  hesitated  to  concede  to  France,  by  the  treaty  of  1798, 
the  military  road  through  the  Valais,  terminating  at  the  foot  of 
the  Simplon.     At  the  time  of  the  last  treaties,  Europe  had  not 
dared  to  remonstrate  against  this  state  of  tilings,  the  residt  of  a 
long  war;  it  had  merely  stipulated  the  independence  of  Switzer- 
land.    The  First  Consul,  preferring  from  system  the  neutrahty 
of  SA^atzerland  to  her  alliance,  thought  to  enjoy  the  road  of  the 
Simplon,  without  being  obliged  to  borrow  the  Helvetic  territory, 
which  was  incompatible  with   neutrality;   and,    to  this  end,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  gift  of  the  Valais.     Tliis 
was  not  asking  any  great  thing,  for  it  was  of  France  that  Switzer- 
land  held  the    Valais,    formerly  independent.      But   the   First 
Consul  did  not  desire  to  have  it  without  compensation :  he  offered 
in  exchange  a  province  which  Austria  had  ceded  to  him  by  the 
treaty  of  Luneville ;  this  was  the  Frickthal,  a  small  country,  but 
of  great  importance  as  a  frontier,  comprehending  the  road  through 
the  Forest  Towns,  extending  from  the  conflux  of  the  Aar  and 
the  Rhine,  to  the  boundary  of  the  canton  of  Basle,  and  conse- 
quently  connecting    that  canton  with   Switzerland.     This  Httle 
tract,    facing   the  Black  Forest,  besides  its  intrinsic  value,  pos- 
sessed  a   high    conventional   value.      Thanks  to  tliis  exchange, 
France,  having  become  proprietor  of  the  Valais,  would  have  no  fur- 
ther need  of  the  Helvetic  territory  for  the  passage  of  her  armies,  so 
that  one  might  revert  from  the  system  of  alliance  to  the  system 
of  neutrality.     The  Swiss,  both  unitarians   and  oligarchs,  vied 
"wath  each  other  in  declaiming  upon  this  subject.     They  would 
not  on  any  account  give  up  the  Valais  for  the  Frickthal.     They 
demanded  other  concessions  along  the  Jura,  especially  the  country 
of  Bienne,  the  Erguel,  and  some  detached  districts  of  Porentruy. 
Tliis  would  have  been  sacrificing  to  them  a  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Terrible.     Even  on  these  conditions,  they  had  a 
repugnance  to  the  cession  of  the  Valais;  and  as,  under  the  in- 
terests called  general,  very  particular  interests  often  lurked  con- 
cealed, the  little  cantons,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  the  rivalry 
of  the  Simplon  route  on  that  of  the  St.  Gothard,  pushed  the  pro- 
posed exchange  to  a  refusal.     The  First  Consul  had  caused  the 
Valais  to  be  provisionally  occujncd  by  three  battahons,  resolved 
not  to  take  any  decided  step  before  the  arrangement  of  the  Hel- 
vetic affairs. 

Until  the  definitive  organisation  of  Switzerland,  a  temporary 
government,  composed  of  an  executive  council  and  a  not  nume- 
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rous  legislative  body,  had  been  formed.     Various  plans  of  consti- 
tution had  been  digested  and  secretly  submitted  to  the  First  Con- 
sul.    Among  these  different  plans,  he  had  preferred  one,  which 
seemed  to  originate  in  wise  and  enhghtened  views,  and  had  sent  it 
back  to  Berne  with  a  sort  of  recommendation.      The  provisional 
government,  composed  itself  of  the  most  moderate  patriots,  had 
adopted  this  constitution,  and  had  presented  it  for  the  acceptance 
of  a  general  Diet.     In  this  Diet,  the  hot-headed  miitarian  party 
had  a  considerable  mxajority — fifty  voices  out  of  eighty.     It  soon 
declared  the  Diet  constituent,  drew  up  a  new  plan  consistent  Avith 
the  ideas  of  absolute  unity,  and,  affecting  even  to  defy  France, 
proclaimed  the  Valais  an  integral  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Confederation.     The  representatives  of  the  small  cantons 
withdrew,  declaring  that  they  would  never  submit  to  such  a  con- 
stitution.     IMasters  of  the  provisional  government,  the  moderate 
patriots,  seeing  what  was  passing,   concerted  with  Verninac,  mi- 
nister of  France,  and  issued  a  resolution,  by  which  they  dissolved 
the  Diet,  for  having  exceeded  its  powers  and  made  itself  a  consti- 
tuent assembly,  when  it  was  not  called  upon  to  be  so.     They  them- 
selves put  in  force  the  new  constitution  of  the  29th  of  May,  1801, 
and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  authorities  instituted  by  it. 
These  authorities  were  the  senate,  the  little  council,  and  the  land- 
ammann.     The  senate  was  composed  of  twenty-two  members.     It 
nominated  the  little  council,  consisting  of  seven,  and  the  landam- 
mann,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Republic.     Not  only  did  the  senate, 
appoint  these  two  authorities,  it  counselled  them  also.     As  the 
moderate  patriots  had  upon  their  hands  the  furious  miitarians, 
who  had  been  dispersed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  they  were 
obliged  to  court  the  contrary  party,  that  of  the  oligarchs.     They 
chose  from  among  it  the  most  discreet  men,  and  incorporated  them 
with  themselves  by  adding  them  to  the  senate.     They  so  mingled 
them  with  revolutionists  as  to  secure  a  majority  to  the  latter.    But, 
in  their  irritation,  five  of  the    revolutionists  chosen  refused  to 
serve.      The  majority  was  consequently  changed  in  a  manner 
the  more  unlucky,  since  the  senate,  once  formed,  was  to  complete 
itself     Accordingly,  it  did  complete  itself,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the 
oligarchs.     Thus,  when  it  was  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  land- 
ammann  and  to  choose  between  two  candidates,  M.  Reding,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  oligarchs,  and  M.  Dolder,  who  was  the  chief 
of  the  moderate  revolutionists,  M.  Reding  won  by  a  single  vote. 
M.  Dolder  was  a  prudent,  able  man,  but  of  not  much  energy. 
M.  Reding,  formerly  a  military  ofiicer,  not  particularly  enhghtened 
but  energetic,  having  served  among  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  pay 
of  foreign  powers,  and  displayed  intelligence  in  the  mountain  war 
against  the  French  in  1798.     He  was  a  native  of  the  little  canton 
of  Schwitz,  and  the  head  of  that  privileged  family  which  disposed 
of  all  commissions  in  Reding's  regiment.     Tlie  oligarchs  of  all 
Switzerland  had  adopted  this  chieftain,  as  it  were,  of  a  clan,  and 
had  given  him  their  confidence.     Rough  as  he  was,  M.  Reding 
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was  not  destitute  of  a  certain  tact.  He  was  flattered  with  liis  new 
dignity  and  solicitous  to  retain  it :  but  this  he  knew  he  could  not 
long  do  against  the  will  of  France.  In  concert  with  his  party,  he 
determined  to  make  a  rapid  journey  to  Paris,  and  strive  to  per- 
suade the  First  Consul  that  the  party  of  the  oligarchs  was  the 
party  of  the  honest  men  ;  that  he  ought  to  suficr  him  to  retain 
the  chief  power,  to  permit  liim  to  do  what  he  pleased,  and  on 
these  conditiojis  he  should  have  a  Switzerland  devoted  to  France. 
Tlie  First  Consul  received  M.  Reding  with  courtesy  and  listened 
to  him  with  some  attention.  M.  Reding  alFected  to  exhibit  liim- 
self  as  free  from  prejudices,  and  more  of  a  soldier  than  an  ohgarch; 
he  appeared  flattered  to  approach  the  greatest  general  of  modern 
times,  and  who  was  disposed  like  him  to  place  himself  above  the 
passions  of  party.  He  proposed  various  adjustments,  which  might 
be  accepted  till  it  should  be  seen  whether  his  conduct  corresponded 
with  his  promises.  According  to  these  proposed  adjustments,  the 
senate  was  to  be  raised  to  thirty  members,  and  the  five  new  mem- 
bers were  to  be  chosen  exclusively  from  among  the  patriots. 
There  was  likewise  to  be  chosen  from  among  them  a  second  landani- 
mann,  taking  turns  with  the  first  in  the  exercise  of  power.  Can- 
tonal commissions,  composed  half  by  the  senate  and  half  by  the 
cantons  themselves,  were  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  each  of  them  the  constitution  best  adapted  to  it.  It  was,  more- 
over, assented  to  that  Argau  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  should  remain 
separated  from  Berne ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  incorpora- 
tions of  territory  which  had  disfigured  certain  small  cantons  should 
be  revoked.  With  all  these  reservations,  the  First  Consul  pro- 
mised to  recognise  Switzerland,  to  replace  it  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
neutrality,  and  to  withdraw  the  French  troops.  To  insure  to  him 
the  mihtary  road  wliich  he  demanded,  the  Valais  was  dismembered, 
and  that  portion  of  it  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone 
was  ceded  to  France.  France  engaged  to  cede  the  Frickthal, 
besides  an  arrondissement  of  territory  towards  the  Jura,  in  exchange. 
M.  Reding  left  Paris  full  of  hope,  conceiving  that  he  had  gained 
the  favour  of  the  First  Consul,  and  that  he  coiJd  thenceforward 
do  whatever  he  pleased  in  Switzerland. 

But  no  sooner  had  this  head  of  the  oligarchs  arrived  in  Bemc, 
than,  hurried  away  by  liis  party,  he  became  all  that  he  could  and 
must  necessarily  be  under  such  influences,  and  with  ideas  of  go- 
verament  so  unsettled  as  his  own.  Five  new  members  taken  from 
the  patriot  party  were  added  to  the  senate,  and  a  colleague  was  given 
to  M.  Reding,  to  perform  alternately  with  him  the  functions  of 
landammann,  which  colleague  was  not  M.  Doldcr  hiinself,  but  M. 
Rugger,  a  considerable  personage  among  the  moderate  revolutionists. 
These  new  elections,  which  procured  for  the  revolutionary  party  a 
majority  in  the  little  council,  vested  with  the  executive  power, 
left  it  to  the  oligarchic  party  in  the  senate.  Moreover,  M.  Reding, 
being  landammann  for  this  year,  composed  the  authorities  agreeably 
to  the  interests  of  his  party.     He  sent  both  to  Vienna  and  to 
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other  courts  agents  devoted  to  tlie  counter-revolution,  with  in- 
structions hostile  to  France,  and  with  which  she  was  soon  ac- 
quainted. M.  Reding,  in  particular,  desired  that  representatives 
of  all  the  powers  might  be  accredited  to  liim,  in  order  to  second 
him  against  the  influence  of  M.  Vcrninac,  charge-d'afFaires  of 
France.  The  only  agent  abroad  whom  he  durst  not  remove  was 
M.  Stapfer,  minister  in  Paris,  a  respectable  man,  devoted  to  his 
country,  who  had  found  means  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
French  government,  and  for  this  reason  could  not  well  be  re- 
called. M.  Reding  had  promised  to  leave  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
and  Argau  independent,  and  yet  petitions  were  circidating  in  all 
parts  for  claiming  the  restitution  of  those  provinces  to  the  canton 
of  Berne.  Notwithstanding  the  promise  to  enfranchise  the  Italian 
baihwicks,  Uri  loudly  insisted,  and  with  threats,  that  the  I^evan- 
tine  valley  should  be  restored  to  it.  The  cantonal  commissions, 
charged  with  framing  the  particular  constitution  of  each  canton, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  composed  in  a  spirit  con- 
trary to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  favom'able  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  old.  No  further  mention  was  made  of  the  Valais 
or  of  the  road  promised  to  France.  Lastly,  the  Vaudois,  seeing 
that  a  coimter-revolution  was  imminent,  had  risen,  and,  rather 
than  submit  to  M.  Reduig,  solicited  their  incorporation  with 
France. 

Thus,  unhappy  S^vitzerland,  suffering  a  year  before  from  the 
extravagances  of  the  absolute  unitarians,  was  this  year  a  prey  to 
the  coimter-revolutionary  machinations  of  the  oligarchs.  The 
First  Consul  then  made  up  his  mind  respecting  the  Valais  ;  ho 
declared  that  he  detached  it  from  the  confederation  and  restored 
its  ancient  independence.  This  was  evidently  the  best  solution 
of  the  question,  for,  to  divide  that  extensive  valley,  and  to  give 
one  bank  to  Switzerland  and  the  other  to  France  would  be  run- 
ning counter  to  the  nature  of  things ;  to  leave  it  entire  to  Switzer- 
land while  creating  a  French  military  road  and  establishments  in 
it,  would  be  rendering  Helvetic  neutrality  impossible.  When  M. 
Reding  was  apprised  of  this  resolution,  he  was  enraged:  he  de- 
clared that  the  First  Consul  had  violated  his  promises,  which  was 
false,  and  proposed  to  the  little  comicil  a  letter  so  violent  that  the 
council  shrunk  back  in  alarm.  The  situation  was  not  more  tenable 
between  the  oligarchs  of  the  great  and  little  cantons,  labouring  to 
reconstruct  the  ancient  system,  and  the  revolutionists,  who  had 
risen  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  obtain  its  incorporation  with  France. 
M.  Bolder  and  his  friends  in  the  little  council  united.  In  this 
Kttle  council,  invested  with  the  executive  power,  they  were  six  to 
three.  Avaihng  themselves  of  the  absence  ofM.  Reding,  who  had 
gone  for  a  few  days  into  the  small  cantons,  they  cancelled  all  that 
had  been  done  by  him,  annulled  the  cantonal  commissions,  and 
simrmoned  an  assembly  of  notables,  composed  of  forty-eight  per- 
sons, selected  from  among  the  most  respectable  and  the  most  mo- 
derate men  of  all  opinions,  to  meet  at  Berne.     The  constitution  of 
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tlae  29tli  of  May  recommended  by  France  was  to  be  submitted  to 
them ;  such  modifications  as  should  be  thovight  indispensable  were 
to  be  made  in  it,  and  the  pubhc  authorities  were  to  be  immediately 
organised  in  conformity  with  that  constitution. 

To  deprive  the  oHgarchs  of  the  support  of  the  senate,  in  which 
they  had  a  majority,  the  council  pronounced  the  suspension  of 
that  body.  On  these  tidings,  M.  Reding  hastened  back,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  resolutions  that  had  been  taken.  But,  having 
lost  the  support  of  the  senate,  wliich  was  suspended,  he  withcbew, 
declaring  that  he  renounced  his  quality  of  first  magistrate,  and 
proceeded  to  the  small  cantons  to  foment  insurrection  there.  He 
was  considered  as  having  resigned,  and  the  office  of  first  land- 
ammann  was  conferred  on  citizen  Ruttiraann.  Thus  SAvitzerland, 
snatched  by  turns  from  the  hands  of  the  absolute  unitarians  and 
from  those  of  the  ohgarchs,  was  replaced,  by  means  of  a  series  of 
petty  strokes  of  poHcy,  in  the  hands  of  the  moderate  revolutionists. 
Unluckily,  these  latter  had  not  at  their  head,  like  the  French 
moderates  on  the  18th  Brvmiaire,  a  powerful  chief  to  give  to 
wisdom  the  support  of  force.  Enlightened,  however,  by  events, 
the  partisans  of  revolution,  of  whatever  shade  they  might  be, 
were  disposed  to  agree,  and  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  the  29th 
of  ]May,  after  the  introduction  of  certain  alterations.  But  M. 
Reding  was  endeavouring  to  excite  a  rising  in  the  httle  cantons, 
and  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  a  powerful  arm  out  of  Switzer- 
land, since  there  was  not  one  in  Switzerland,  became  almost 
inevitable.  Manifest  as  was  this  necessity,  still  no  one  durst  avow 
it.  The  ohgarchs,  who  anticipated  their  certain  ruin  from  the 
intervention  of  France,  made  it  a  crime  in  the  revolutionists  to 
wish  for  that  intervention.  The  latter,  that  they  might  not  furnish 
their  adversaries  with  such  a  cause  of  complaint,  loudly  disclaimed 
it.  At  length,  the  First  Consul  himself,  desirous  to  spare  Europe 
uneasiness,  decided,  imless  in  case  of  extraordinary  events,  not  to 
compromise  the  French  troops  in  the  commotions  in  Switzerland. 
Thus,  though  30,000  French  were  dispersed  amidst  the  Alps, 
never  did  our  generals  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  our  soldiers,  with  the  piece  upon  their  arms, 
were  quiet  spectators  of  the  disturbances.  Their  very  immobi- 
lity became  a  subject  of  reproach,  and  the  patriots  said,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that,  now  general  peace  prevailed  in  Eui-ope, 
the  French  army,  not  having  to  defencl  them  against  the  Aus- 
trians,  not  choosing  to  defend  them  against  internal  insurrections, 
they  reaped  no  other  fruit  from  its  presence  but  the  burden  of 
maintaining  it  and  the  unpleasantness  of  a  foreign  occupation. 
The  removal  of  our  troops  soon  became  a  sort  of  patriotic  satis- 
faction, which  the  moderates  conceived  themselves  obhged  to 
grant  to  all  the  parties,  and  they  demanded  it  of  the  First  Consul, 
while  M.  Reding  was  kindHng  the  flames  of  insurrection  in  the 
mountains  of  Schwitz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden.  It  seemed  the 
more  necessary  to  grant  the  desired  satisfaction,  as  the  separation 
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of  tlie  Valais,  definitively  resolved  upon,  was  a  keen  mortification 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Swiss  patriots.  The  First  Consul  consented 
to  the  evacuation,  wishing  to  give  entire  moral  support  to  the 
moderate  party,  though  at  bottom,  he  had  great  di-ead  of  the 
experiment  that  was  al30ut  to  be  made.  Orders  for  ithe  evacua- 
tion were  immediately  despatched.  Three  thousand  Swiss  troops 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  government.  There  were 
left,  moreover,  close  to  the  frontier,  the  Helvetic  demi-brigades 
in  the  service  of  France;  and  it  was  hoped  that  these  might 
settle  matters  without  ulterior  recourse  to  our  army.  A  mo- 
mentary cahn  succeeded  these  agitations.  The  constitution  of 
the  29th  of  May,  adopted  with  certain  modifications,  was  every- 
where accepted.  The  little  cantons  alone  refused,  to  ptit  it  in 
force  among  them.  Still  they  appeared  disposed  to  keep  quiet, 
at  least  for  the  moment. 

The  separation  of  the  Valais  was  accomplished  without  diffi- 
culty. That  country  was  constituted  anew  into  a  small  inde- 
pendent State,  under  the  protection  of  France  and  of  the  ItaHan 
Eepublic.  France  reserved,  as  the  only  mark  of  paramountship, 
a  military  road  w^hich  she  was  to  keep  up  at  her  o\vn  expense,  and 
to  provide  with  magazines  and  barracks.  The  road  was  declared  ex- 
empt from  every  kind  of  toll,  which  was  an  immense  benefit  for  the 
country.  In  opening  the  Simplon,  in  creating  the  fine  road  which 
now  crosses  it,  France  bestowed  on  the  Valais  a  fnagnificent 
boon,  which  was  assuredly  worth  the  price  that  she  demanded 
for  it. 

The  affairs  of  Switzerland  remained,  therefore,  in  suspense. 
The  ohgarchs,  at  first  rejoicing  at  the  removal  of  the  French 
troops,  soon  became  alarmed  at  it.  They  feared  that,  in  losing 
inconvenient  masters,  they  had  also  lost  useful  protectors,  in  the 
probable  case  of  new  revolutionary  convulsioAs.  It  was  the 
wisest  of  them,  it  is  true,  who  reasoned  thus.  The  others  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  should  be  able  to  overthrow  once 
more  the  government  of  the  moderate  patriots,  ardently  wishing 
that  the  evacuation  might  be  definitive,  and,  by  means  of  their 
secret  agents,  they  besought  the  different  comts  not  to  permit 
the  French  troops  to  enter  Switzerland  again.  They  might  have 
been  able,  they  said,  to  endure  the  continuance  of  their  presence 
as  a  consequence  of  the  war;  but  their  return,  if  it  took  place, 
could  not  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  the  violation  of  an 
independent  territory  guaranteed  by  all  Europe. 

Tlie  First  Consul  was  aware  of  their  underhand  manoeuvres, 
for  the  correspondence  of  Reding  had  just  been  discovered  and  sent 
to  Palis.  But  he  appeared  to  care  very  little  about  it;  he  even 
entered  freely  and  unreservedly  into  explanations  on  tliis  subject, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  on  all  occasions.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  want  Switzerland,  that  he  preferred  general  peace  to  the 
conquest  of  such  a  territory,  but  that  he  would  not  tolerate  there 
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a  goveinmcnt  hostile  to  France ;  and  that  on  this  point  his  reso- 
lutions were  irrevocable. 

In  England,  the  solicitations  of  the  Swiss  oligarchs  produced 
some  effect,  not  on  the  cabinet,  but  on  the  Grenville  and  Wynd- 
ham  party,  who  sought  in  every  thing  fresh  grievances  against 
France.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  too  much  engaged  with  the 
territorial  arrangements  of  Germany  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Helvetia.  They  had  too  much  need  of  the  favour  of  the  First 
Consul,  to  think  of  giving  liim  the  slightest  displeasure.  M.  de 
Cobentzel,  at  Vienna,  carried  his  courtesy  to  such  a  length,  as  to 
show  to  our  ambassador,  M.  de  Champagny,  all  that  the  Reding 
party  wrote  to  him,  and  the  discouraging  answers  which  he  re- 
turned to  thg  urgent  sohcitations  of  that  party.  Russia,  perfectly 
enlightened  respecting  the  views  of  the  First  Consul,  was  aware 
that  the  commotions  in  Switzerland  were  an  embarrassment  from 
wliich  he  would  be  glad  to  escape,  rather  than  an  occasion 
"wilfully  prepared  to  obtain  an  increase  of  territory  or  of  influ- 
ence for  himself. 

Serious  as  the  Swiss  affixirswere  in  themselves,  serious  more  espe- 
cially as  they  were  liable  to  become,  if  our  troops  were  brought 
back  to  the  Helvetic  territory,  they  could  not,  at  the  moment, 
divert  the  attention  of  the  powers  from  the  affairs  of  Germany. 
We  have  ah'cady  seen  that  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
to  France  liad  left  a  great  number  of  princes  without  dominions, 
and  that  it  had  been  agreed  at  Luneville  to  indemnify  them  by 
secularizing  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  "v\4th  which  ancient 
Germany  was  covered.  It  was  a  forced  occasion  for  a  general 
remoulding  of  the  Germanic  territory.  Such  a  question  left  no 
attention  for  others  in  most  of  the  courts  of  the  North. 

Aiistria,  exhausted  hj  a  long  struggle,  was  stri^ang  to  repair 
her  dilapidated*  finances,  and  to  raise  the  credit  of  her  paper- 
money.  Tlie  archduke  Charles  had  gained  all  the  influence  which 
M.  de  Thugut  had  lost.  This  prince,  who  had  proved  himself  an 
able  warrior,  was  a  declared  partisan  of  peace.  He  had  seen  the 
glory  which  he  had  acquired  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  fighting- 
generals  Jourdan  and  Moi-eau,  eclipsed  in  a  moment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Taghamento  in  fighting  general  Bonaparte,  and  he  was  not 
tempted  to  try  his  fortune  anew  against  this  formidable  adversary. 
Still  more  exalted  motives  influenced  his  political  dispositions. 
He  saw  his  house  ruined  by  two  long  and  sanguinary  Avars,  in  which 
passion  had  had  a  greater  share  than  reason;  and  he  said  to  himself 
that  Austria,  fortunate  enough,  though  beaten,  to  find  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Venetian  States  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  INIilanese,  would  perhaps  lose,  in  a  third  war, 
the  Venetian  States  themselves,  and  that  without  compensation. 
This  prince,  having  become  minister,  apphed  himself  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  army,  which  was  better  organised  and  less  expensive  than 
those  which  for  the  last  ten  years  had  in  vain  opposed  the  French 
army.     Tlic  emperor  with  a  discreet  mind,  more  solid  than  bril- 
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liant,  sliarcd  tlic  opinions  of  tlic  urcliduke,  and  was  intent  only 
on  deriving  all  the  advantage  possible  from  the  affair  of  the  in- 
demnities. He  hoped  to  find  in  it  some  favourable  conjuncture 
for  repairing  the  late  reverses  of  his  house. 

Prussia,  ^vhich  had  separated  herself  in  1795  from  the  coalition 
to  make  her  peace  with  the  French  Repubhc  at  Basle,  which  had 
since  that  tune  re-estabhshed  her  finances  by  means  of  neutrahty, 
and  gained  new  provinces  in  consequence  of  the'  last  insurrection 
in  Poland — Prussia  now  sought,  in  the  partition  of  the  territories 
of  the  Germanic  Church,  an  occasion  to  aggx-andise  herself  in 
Germany,  a  sort  of  aggrandisement  which  she  preferred  to  any 
other.  She  had  a  very  young  and  very  discreet  king,  who  was 
particularly  tenacious  of  being  accounted  honest;  who  really  was 
so;  but  who  was  extremely  fond  of  acquisitions  of  territory,  on 
condition,  however,  that  they  were  not  purchased  by  war.  For 
the  rest,  they  had  in  Prussia  a  singular  method  of  explaining 
every  thing  in  an  honourable  manner.  Equivocal  acts,  of  dis- 
putable honesty,  were  attributed  to  M.  Haugwitz,  to  whom  was 
generally  imputed  all  that  could  not  well  be  justified,  and  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  sacrificed  with  a  good  grace  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  sovereign.  This  court,  possessing  intelKgence  and 
having  few  prejudices,  had  managed  to  live  tolerably  with  the 
Convention  and  the  Directory,  and  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
First  Consul.  On  the  accession  of  the  latter,  it  had  shown  for  a 
moment  a  disposition  to  interpose  between  the  belHgerent  powers, 
to  force  them  to  peace;  and  since  the  First  Consul  had  forced 
them  to  it  alone,  it  made  the  most,  at  any  rate,  of  its  good  inten- 
tions; it  caressed  him  incessantly,  and  held  forth  to  him  a  pro- 
spect of  an  alHance  offensive  and  defensive,  on  condition  of  being- 
favoured  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  Germanic  Church. 

Russia,  uninterested  in  the  territorial  question  which  was  agitat- 
ing Germany,  was  neither  called  upon  nor  authorised  by  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  to  meddle  in  it ;  but  she  would  gladly  have 
performed  a  part.  To  be  taken  for  umpire  would  have  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  young  emperor,  a  vanity  which  began  to  peep 
forth  from  beneath  an  apparent  modesty  and  ingenuousness.  This 
prince  had  at  first  shown  submission  to  two  persons,  who  had 
borne  him  through  a  frightful  catastrophe  to  the  throne:  these 
were  count  Pahlen  and  count  Panin.  But  his  honesty  and  his 
pride  suffered  equally  from  such  a  yoke.  It  was  painful  to  him 
to  have  at  his  side  men  who  reminded  him  of  horrible  circum- 
stances: he  felt  humbled  in  having  ministers  who  treated  him 
like  a  minor.  We  have  abeady  observed  that,  surrounded  by 
companions  of  his  early  years,  Messrs.  de  Strogonoff,  Nowosiltzoff, 
and  Czartoryski,  and  a  more  mature  friend,  M.  de  Kotschubey, 
he  soon  seized  with  them  the  reins  of  government.  He  had  taken 
advantage  of  an  occasion  offered  by  the  impetuous  character  of 
count  Pahlen  to  banish  him  to  Courland.  He  had  done  the  same 
by  count  Panin  and  introduced  M.  de  Kotschubey  into  the  cabi- 
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net.     For  vice-chancellor,  he  had  just  taken  an  old  member  of 
the  Russian  government,  prince  Kurakin,  a  man  of  easy  temper, 
fond  of  the  pomp  of  power,  and  complaisantly  lending  his  name, 
known  throughout  Europe,  to  three  or  four  young  men,  who  began 
secretly  to  govern  the  empire.     In  this  strange  association  of  a 
czar  of  twenty -four  and  a  few  Russian  and  PoHsh  nobles  of  the 
same  age,  singular  ideas,   as  we   have  abeady  seen,  had  been 
formed  on  all  subjects.     Paul  I.  and  Catherine  herself  were  there 
considered  as  barbarous  and  unenlightened  sovereigns.     The  par- 
tition of  Poland  was  regarded  as  an  outrasre,  the  war  against  the 
French  Revolution  as  the  result  of  blind  prejudices.     Russia  was 
thenceforth  to  give  herself  a  totally  different  mission :  she  was  to 
protect  the  weak,  to  cvirb  the  strong,  to  oblige  France  and  Eng- 
land to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of  justice,  to  force 
both  of  them  to  respect  in  their  struggle  the  interest  of  nations. 
Happy  pretensions,  noble  ideas,  if  they  had  been  serious ;  if  they 
had  not  resembled  those  liberal  impulses  of  the  French  noblesse, 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  talking  of 
humanity  and  liberty,  till  the  day  when  the  French  Revolution 
came  to  require  them  to  conform  their  acts  with  their  theories. 
Then  those  titled  philosophers  became  the  emigrants  of  Coblentz. 
As,  however,  there  was  in  France  a  minority  of  the  nobles  faithful 
to  the  end  to  its  first  sentiments,  so  among  those  young  governors 
of  Russia  there  were  two  distinguished  for  more  settled  views,  for 
a  more  serious  character:  these  were  M.  de  Strogonoffand  prince 
Adam   Czartoryski.     M.   de  Strogonofi"  manifested  a  solid  and 
sincere  mind.      Prince  Czartoryski,    industrious,    well-informed, 
serious,   at  twenty-five,   had  gained  a  sort   of  ascendency  over 
Alexander,  was  full  of  the  hereditary  sentiments  of  his  family, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  desire  to  re-establish  Poland,  and  he  strove, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  direct  the  combinations  of  Russian 
policy  to  this  end.      These  young  men,   with  the  dispositions 
wliich  animated  them,  coidd  not  but  feel  desirous  to  commence  in 
Germany  that  equitable  and  sovereign  arbitration,  which  was  so 
seductive  for  them.     Austria  had  the  skill  to  discover  their  dis- 
positions, and  thought  to  avail  herself  of  them.  Clearly  pcrcei\'ing 
the  predilection  of  the  First  Consul  for  Prussia,  she  had  turned 
towards  the  emperor  Alexander;  she  flattered  him,  and  offered 
him  the  part  of  arbiter  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.   It  was  not  for 
want  of  ambition  that  the  czar  declined  such  a  part ;  it  was  not 
easy  to  seize  it  in  presence  of  general  I>onapartc,  whom  a  furnial 
treaty  invested  with  the  right  and  duty  of  interfering  in  the  ques- 
tion of  tlie  Germanic  indemnities,  and  who  was  not  a  man  to 
leave  others  to  do  wliat  it  was  his  province  to  do  himself    Hence 
the  emperor  Alexander,  though  impatient  to  figure  on  the  stage 
of  the  world,  manifested  a  reserve  meritorious  at  his  age,  espe- 
cially with  the  ambitious  sentiments  Avhich  filled  his  heart. 

We  must  now  penetrate  into  the  obscure  and  difficult  affair  of 
the  Germanic  indemnities.  This  affair,  taken  up  at  the  congress  of 
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Rastadt,  after  tlie  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  murder  of  our  plenipotentiaries  and  the  second 
coalition,  resumed  after  the  peace  of  Luneville,  frequently  begun, 
never  finished,  was  a  serious  question  for  Europe,  a  question 
which  people  thrust  aside,  not  knowing  how  to  solve  it.  It  was 
only  by  the  firm  will  of  the  First  Consul  that  it  could  be  solved, 
for  it  was  impossible  that  Germany  alone  should  perform  the  task. 
By  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  had  become  our  property,  from  the  point  where 
that  noble  river  issues  from  the  Swiss  territory,  between  Basle  and 
Huninguen,  to  that  where  it  enters  the  Dutch  territory  betAveen 
Emerick  and  Nimeguen.  But,  by  the  cession  of  this  bank  to 
France,  German  princes  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  as  well  here- 
ditary as  ecclesiastic,  had  suffered  considerable  losses  in  territory 
and  revenue.  Bavaria  had  seen  the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  the 
Palatinate  of  tlie  Rhine,  and  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  taken  from 
her.  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  had  been  deprived  of  the  principality 
of  Montbeliard  and  other  domains.  The  three  ecclesiastical 
electors  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  had  been  stripped  of 
nearly  all  their  dominions.  The  two  Hesses  had  lost  several  lord- 
ships; the  bishop  of  Liege  and  the  bishop  of  Basle  had  been  com- 
pletely dispossessed  of  their  sees.  Prussia  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
nounce, in  favour  of  France,  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  part  of  that 
of  Cleves,  and  the  little  principality  of  Mors,  territories  situated 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Rhine.  Lastly,  a  great  number  of 
princes  of  the  second  and  third  order  had  seen  their  principalities 
and  their  imperial  fiefs  swept  away.  Nor  were  these  all  the  dis- 
possessions caused  by  the  war.  In  Italy,  two  archdukes  of  Aus- 
tria had  been  forced  to  renounce,  the  one  Tuscany,  the  other  the 
duchy  of  Modena.  In  Holland,  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau, 
allied  to  Prussia,  had  lost  the  stadtholdership,  besides  a  vast 
amount  of  private  property. 

According  to  the  rules  of  strict  justice,  the  German  princes 
only  ought  to  have  been  compensated  on  the  Germanic  terri- 
tory. The  archdukes,  uncles  or  brothers  of  the  emperor,  having 
long  been  considered  as  Italian  princes,  had  no  title  for  obtaining 
compensation  in  Germany,  none  whatever,  unless  that  of  being- 
relations  of  the  emperor.  Now,  it  was  the  emperor  who  had 
urged  unfortunate  Germany  into  the  war,  who  had  thus  exposed 
it  to  considerable  losses  of  territory,  and  yet  he  wished  to  force  it 
to  indemnify  his  own  kinsmen,  who  also  had  been  constrained 
against  their  will  to  take  part  in  that  foolish  and  ill-conducted 
war !  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  stadtholder.  If  that  prince 
had  lost  his  dominions,  there  was  no  reason  why  Germany  shoidd 
have  to  pay  for  the  faults  which  he  had  been  induced  to  commit. 
But  the  stadtholder  was  brother-in-law  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  that  king,  feeling  it  incumbent  on  Mm  to  do  no  less  for  his 
family  than  the  emperor  was  doing  for  his,  required  that  the 
house  of  Orange-Nassau  should  be  indemnified  in  Germany.     It 
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was  necessary,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  German  princes,  to 
indemnify  the  archdukes  deprived  of  their  dominions  in  Italy, 
and  the  Orange-Nassaus  dispossessed  of  the  stadtholdership.  Ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  France,  at  the  treaty  of  Limeville 
and  earlier,  at  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  to  consent  to  the 
archdukes  receiving  an  indemnity  in  Germany.  Prussia  at  the 
congress  of  Basle,  and  England  at  the  congress  of  Amiens, 
had  required  that  the  stadtholder  should  be  indemnified,  without 
the  designation  of  any  place,  but  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
choosing  that  place  witliin  the  Ihnits  of  the  Germanic  territory. 
France,  who  had  only  to  consider  the  indemnities  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  general  equilibrium,  France,  to  whom  it  was  of  no 
consequence  whether  a  bishop  or  a  prince  of  Nassau  was  settled  at 
Fulda,  whether  an  archbishop  or  an  archduke  was  estabhshed  at 
Salzburg,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  consent. 

The  treaty  of  Limeville  having  been  ratified  by  the  Diet, 
the  burden  wliich  the  emperor  insisted  on  imposing  upon  the 
Geijmanic  territory  was  accepted  with  regret  but  in  a  formal 
maimer.  The  treaties  of  Basle  and  Amiens,  which  stipulated  an 
indemnity  for  the  stadtholder,  were,  it  is  true,  foreign  to  the  con- 
federation; but  England,  with  the  influence  which  she  derived 
from  the  possession  of  Hanover,  Prussia,  with  her  power  over  the 
Diet,  both  of  them,  moreover,  assured  of  the  concurrence  of 
France,  had  no  refusal  to  fear  when  claiming  a  territorial  indem- 
nity for  the  stadtholder.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed,  with  almost 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  stadtholder,  as  well  as  the  two  Italian 
archdukes  should  have  their  share  of  the  secularized  bishoprics. 
Assuredly  fine  domains  were  not  wanting  for  indemnifying  the 
German,  Italian,  and  Dutch  princes.  Those  subject  to  the  eccle- 
siastical rule  were  numerous  and  very  considerable.  By  secu- 
larizing them,  it  would  be  possible  to  find  extensive  territories, 
covered  with  inhabitants,  yielding  large  revenues,  to  form  do- 
minions for  all  the  victims  of  the  war. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  specify  the  precise  value  in  terri- 
tory, inhabitants,  and  revenues,  of  the  whole  of  the  German 
principalities  susceptible  of  secularization.  The  peace  of  West- 
phaha  had  already  secularized  a  great  number;  but  those  which 
were  left  formed  about  one-sixth  of  Germany,  properly  so  called, 
both  in  extent  and  in  population.  As  for  the  revenues,  if  we 
refer  to  the  estimates  of  the  time,  which  were  very  incomplete 
and  strongly  contested,  they  might  amount  to  13  or  14  mil- 
lions of  floiins.  But  we  should  be  in  error  if  we  were  to  con- 
sider this  sum  as  the  total  revenue  of  the  principalities  in 
question.  It  was  the  revenue,  deducting  the  costs  of  collection 
and  administration,  deducting,  also,  a  great  number  of  ecclesias- 
tical benefices,  such  as  abbeys,  canonrics,  &c.,  not  comprehended 
in  the  net  product  which  we  have  just  stated,  and  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  secularization,  were  to  belong  to  the  new 
possessor;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  were  to  calculate  the  product  of 
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these  countries  as  that  of  France  was  calculated  in  180.3;  and  as 
it  is  mucli  more  closely  calculated  at  the  present  day,  we  should 
arrive  at  an  estimate  three  or  four  times  as  considerable,  conse- 
quently at  40  or  50  miUions  of  florins  (100  or  120  millions  of 
francs). 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  fix  the  value  of  those  States  more 
precisely,  than  in  affirming  that  they  comprehended  about  a  sixth 
of  Germany,  properly  so  called.  Their  enumeration  will  be  suf- 
ficient, to  show  that  several  of  them  compose  at  this  day  flourishing 
provinces;  and  some  of  the  finest  in  the  confederation.  Begin- 
ning at  the  east  and  south  of  Germany,  there  were  in  the  Tyrol 
the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen,  which  Austria  considered  as 
belonging  to  her,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  she  would  never 
sufier  to  figxire  in  the  group  of  the  Germanic  indemnities,  but 
which  had  been  entered,  in  spite  of  her,  in  the  list  of  disposable 
possessions.  The  estimate  of  their  revenues  varied  from  200,000 
to  900,000  florins.  Passing  from  the  Tyrol  into  Bavaria,  you 
came  to  the  superb  bishopric  of  Salzburg,  now  one  of  the  most 
important  provinces  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  comprising  the 
valley  of  the  Salza,  producing,  according  to  some,  1,200,000 
florins,  according  to  others,  2,700,000,  and  furnishing  a  race  of 
excellent  soldiers,  as  skilful  marksmen  as  the  Tyrolese.  In  the 
bishopric  of  Salzburg  was  included  the  provostship  of  Berchtols- 
gaden,  valuable  for  the  produce  of  salt.  On  fairly  entering  Ba- 
varia, you  met  with  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg  on  the  Lech,  that 
of  Freisingen  on  the  Isar,  and,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Inn  and  the 
Danube,  that  of  Passau,  all  three  much  coveted  by  Bavaria, 
whose  territory  they  would  have  advantageously  completed;  they 
produced  together  800,000  florins,  an  amount,  as  usual,  very  dif- 
ferently estimated,  and  the  subject  of  dispute.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Danube,  that  is  to  say,  in  Franconia,  was  the  rich  bishopric 
of  Wm-tzburg,  whose  bishops  formerly  aspired  to  the  title  of 
dukes  of  Franconia,  and  were  opulent  enough  to  build  at  Wurtz- 
burg  a  palace  almost  as  magnificent  as  that  of  Versailles.  The 
revenue  of  this  benefice  was  estimated  at  1,400,000  florins,  and, 
with  that  of  Bamberg,  adjoining  to  it,  at  2,000,000.  It  was 
the  lot  that  could  best  round  the  territory  of  Bavaria  in  Franconia, 
and  indemnify  her  for  her  immense  losses.  Prussia  coveted  this 
lot,  on  account  of  its  value  and  its  contiguity  to  the  margravates 
of  Anspach  and  Bajrreuth.  There  is  still  to  be  mentioned  the 
bishopric  of  Eichstadt  in  the  same  province,  far  inferior  to  the 
two  preceding,  but  still  very  considerable. 

There  was  left  that  part  of  the  archbishoprics  of  Mayence, 
Treves,  and  Cologne,  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Rhine,  arch- 
bishoprics and  electorates  at  one  and  the  same  time,  producing  a 
revenue  difficult  to  be  estimated.  There  were  also  left  portions  of 
the  electorate  of  Mayence,  enclosed  in  Thuringia,  as  Erfurt  and 
the  territory  of  Eichsfeld;  then,  descending  towards  Westphalia, 
the  duchy  of  that  name,  the  revenue  of  which  was  estimated 
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at  four  or  five  liundred  tliousand  florins ;  the  blslioprics  of  Pader- 
born,  Osnabrlick,  and  Hildeslieim,  which  were  supposed  to  pro- 
duce about  400,000  florins  each;  and,  lastly,  the  vast  bishopric  of 
Mlinstcr,  the  third  in  Germany  in  revenue,  the  most  extensive  in 
territory,  yielding,  it  was  said,  at  that  time,  1,200,000  florins. 

If  to  these  archbishojDrics,  we  add  bishoprics  and  ducliies,  to 
the  number  of  fourteen,  to  those  remnants  of  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical electorates,  the  wrecks  of  the  bishoprics  of  Spire,  Worms, 
Strasburg,  Basle,  and  Constance,  a  quantity  of  rich  abbeys,  besides 
forty-nine  free  cities,  wdiich  were  not  designed  to  be  secularized, 
but  incorporated  ^\atli  the  neighbouring  States — which  was  then 
called  mediatizing — we  shall  have  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  all 
the  possessions  that  were  available  to  make  the  secular  princes 
forget  the  calamities  of  the  war.  It  should  be  observed  that, 
if  it  had  not  been  arranged  to  indemnify  the  archdukes  and 
the  stadtholder,  who  demanded  for  their  three  shares  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  disposable  territories,  it  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary to  suppress  all  the  ecclesiastical  principalities,  and  the 
Germanic  Constitution  might  have  been  spared  the  destructive 
blow  which  was  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  it. 

It  was,  in  fact,  giving  a  deep  wound  to  that  constitution  to 
secularize  all  the  ecclesiastical  States  at  once,  for  they  acted  a  con- 
siderable part.  Some  details  are  here  necessary  to  convey  an  idea 
of  that  ancient  constitution,  the  oldest  in  Europe,  the  most  re- 
spectable after  the  English  constitution,  and  which  was  about  to 
perish  from  the  greediness  of  the  German  princes  themselves. 

Tire  Germanic  empire  was  elective.  Though,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  the  imperial  crown  had  not  gone  out  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
it  was  requisite  that  a  ibrmal  election,  at  each  change  of  reign, 
should  transfer  it  to  the  heir  of  that  house,  who,  in  liis  own  full 
right,  was  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  archduke  of  Austria, 
duke  of  Milan,  of  Carinthia,  of  Styria,  itc,  but  not  head  of  the 
empire.  The  election  was  made  formerly  by  seven,  and  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  by  eight  princes  electors.  Five 
of  the  eight  were  laymen,  and  three  ecclesiastics.  The  five  lay 
princes  were,  the  house  of  Austria  for  Bohemia ;  the  elector  pala- 
tine for  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate;  the  duke  of  Saxony  for 
Saxony ;  the  King  ol"  Prussia  for  Brandenburg ;  the  King  of  Eng- 
land for  Hanover.  The  three  ecclesiastical  electors  were:  the 
archbisliop  of  Mayence,  possessing  part  of  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine  in  the  environs  of  Mayence,  the  city  of  jMaycnce  itself, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Mayn,  to  above  Aschafleuburg ;  the  arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  possessing  the  coimtry  of  Treves,  that  is,  the 
valley  of  the  Moselle,  from  the  frontiers  of  old  France  to  the 
junction  of  that  river  Avith  the  Rhine,  towards  Coblentz;  lastly, 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  possessing  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  Bonn  to  near  tlie  frontiers  of  Holland.  These  three  arch- 
bishops, according  to  the  general  practice  of  the  Church,  wherever 
royalty   had   not   usui'ped   the  ecclesiastical   nominations,    were 
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elected  by  tlicir  chapters,  saving  the  canonical  institution  reserved 
to  the  Pope.  The  canons,  members  of  these  chapters  and  electors 
of  their  archbishops,  were  chosen  from  among  the  highest  of  the 
German  nobility.  Thus,  for  Mayencc  they  were  required  to  be 
members  of  the  immediate  nobility,  that  is  to  sav,  of  the  nobility 
holding  direct  from  the  empire,  and  not  from  the  territorial  princes 
in  whose  domains  they  were  situated.  Hence,  neither  the  arch- 
bishop, nor  the  canons  who  had  to  elect  him,  could  be  dependent 
subjects  of  any  prince  whatever,  excepting  the  emperor.  This 
precaution  was  requisite  for  so  high  a  personage  as  the  archbishop- 
elector  of  Mayence,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  conlederation.  He 
it  was  who  presided  over  the  German  Diet.  The  archbishops 
electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne  had  only  the  titles  of  ancient 
functions  which  Time  had  swept  away.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne 
was  formerly  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  the  archbishop 
of  Treves  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 

These  eight  princes  electors  conferred  the  imperial  crown.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  at  the  time  of  the  Austrian  war 
of  succession,  they  had  been  obliged  to  choose  for  emperor  a  prince 
of  Bavaria ;  but  they  had  soon  reverted,  from  ancient  usage  and 
a  traditional  respect,  to  the  descendants  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg. 
Besides,  the  Catholic  electors  had  the  majority,  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  five  to  three ;  and  the  preference  of  the  Catholics  for 
Austria  was  natural  and  secular.  The  empire  was  not  only  elec- 
tive, it  was,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  speaking  of  a  time 
wliich  had  no  analogy  'with  ours,  it  was  representative.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  confederation  were  discussed  in  a  general  Diet,  Avhich 
met  at  Ratisbon,  under  the  direction  of  the  chancellor,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence. 

This  Diet  was  composed  of  three  colleges:  the  electoral  College, 
composed  of  the  eight  electors  whom  we  have  just  mentioned; 
the  College  of  the  princes,  in  which  sat  the  princes  lay  or  eccle- 
siastical, each  of  them  for  the  territory  of  which  he  was  direct 
sovereign  (certain  houses  having  several  votes,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  principalities  which  they  represented  in  the 
Diet;  others,  on  the  contrary,  having  only  part  of  a  vote,  as  the 
counts  of  Westphalia) ;  lastly,  the  College  of  the  cities,  in  which 
met,  to  the  number  of  forty-nine,  the  representatives  of  the  free 
cities,  almost  all  in  debt,  and  ha-s'ing  but  very  little  influence  in 
that  deliberative  government  of  ancient  Germany. 

The  process  of  collecting  the  votes  was  extremely  complicated. 
When  the  protocol  was  open,  each  of  the  three  Colleges  voted 
separately.  The  electors,  besides  ■  their  representative  in  the 
College  of  the  electors,  had  representatives  in  that  of  the  princes, 
and  thus  had  seats  in  two  colleges  at  once.  Austria  had  a  seat  in 
the  electoral  College  for  Bohemia,  in  the  College  of  the  princes 
for  the  archduchy  of  Austria.  Prussia  had  a  seat  in  the  College 
of  the  electors  for  Brandenburg,  in  the  College  of  the  princes  for 
Anspach,  Bayreuth,  &c.     Bavaria  had  a  seat" in  the  College  of  the 
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electors  for  Bavaria,  in  the  College  of  the  princes  for  Deux-PontSy 
Juhers,  &c. ;  and  such  was  also  the  case  with  others.  There  was 
no  absolute  debating,  but  each  State,  called  upon  in  an  hierarchic 
order,  expressed  its  opinion  verbally  tlirough  the  medium  of  a 
minister.  These  opinions  were  collected  several  times,  and  thus 
each  had  leisure  to  modify  liis.  When  the  Colleges  differed  in 
opinion,  they  entered  into  conference  with  one  another,  and  sought 
to  come  to  an  agreement.  This  was  called  relation  and  correlation 
between  the  colleges.  Tliey  made  concessions  to  each  other,  and  at 
length  came  to  one  general  decision,  which  was  styled  conclusum. 
The  importance  of  these  tlu'ee  colleges  was  not  equal.  That  of 
the  cities  was  estimated  at  next  to  nothing.  Formerly,  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  all  the  wealth  was  concentrated  in  the  free 
cities,  they  had,  in  gi\angorrefusing  their  money,  the  means  of  mak- 
ing their  importance  felt.  This  was  no  longer  the  case,  after  Nurem- 
burg,  Augsburg,  Cologne,  ceased  to  be  the  centres  of  commercial 
and  financial  power.  Not  only  were  the  forms  employed  in  re- 
gard to  them  ofiensive,  but  little  respect  was  paid  to  their  opinion. 
The  electors,  that  is  the  great  houses,  with  their  votes  in  the 
College  of  the  electors,  with  their  votes  and  their  dependents  in 
the  College  of  the  princes,  carried  things  their  own  way  in  almost 
all  the  dehberations. 

We  should  not  convey  a  complete  idea  of  tliis  constitution, 
were  we  not  to  add  that,  independently  of  this  general  govern- 
ment, there  was  a  local  government  for  the  protection  of  the  par- 
ticular interests  and  the  assessment  of  the  general  charges  of  the 
confederation.  This  local  government  was  that  of  the  circles. 
All  Germany  was  divided  into  ten  cu'cles,  the  last  of  wliich,  that 
of  Burgundy,  was  an  empty  name,  for  it  comprehended  provinces 
which  had  been  long  wrested  from  the  empire.  The  most  pow- 
erful prince  of  the  circle  was  its  director.  He  summoned  the 
States  composing  it  to  dehberate  ;  he  executed  their  resolutions; 
and  went  to  the  assistance  of  such  as  were  threatened  with  vio- 
lence. Two  tribimals  of  the  empire,  one  at  Wetzlar,  the  other 
in  Vienna,  rendered  justice  between  these  very  different  classes 
of  confederates — kings,  princes,  bishops,  abbots,  and  republics. 

Such  as  it  was,  this  constitution  was  a  venerable  nionmnent  of 
ages.  It  exhibited  some  of  the  characteristics  of  liberty,  not  of  that 
which  affords  protection  t^  each  citizen  in  modern  society,  but  of  that 
liberty  whicli  protects  weak  States  against  powerful  States,  by  allow- 
ing them  to  defend,  in  the  bosom  of  a  confederation,  their  existence, 
their  property,  their  particular  rights,  and  to  appeal  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  stronger  to  the  justice  of  all.  Hence  arose  a  cer- 
tain development  of  mind,  a  profound  study  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, great  art  in  managing  men  in  assemblies,  very  similar,  though 
seemingly  dillercnt  to  that  which  is  practised  in  the  representative 
governments  of  the  present  day. 

The  secularizations  could  not  but  produce  a  considerable 
change  in  this  constitution.     In  the  first  place,  they  removed 
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from  the  electoral  College  tlic  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  and 
from  the  College  of  the  princes  a  great  number  of  Catholic 
members.  The  Catholic  majority,  which  had  been,  in  this  second 
College,  fifty-four  votes  to  forty -three,  was  changed  into  a  mi- 
nority, for  the  princes  destined  to  inherit  the  ecclesiastical  votes 
were  almost  all  Protestants.  It  was  a  great  shock  given  to  the 
constitution  and  to  the  balance  of  power.  It  is  true  that  the 
tolerance  resulting  from  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  taken  from  the 
terms  Protestant  party  and  Catholic  party  their  ancient  rehgious 
signification;  but  these  expressions  had  acquired  an  extremely 
serious  poHtical  signification.  The  Protestant  party  signified  the 
Prussian  party;  the  Catholic  party  sigTiified  the  Austrian  party. 
NoAv,  these  two  influences  had  long  divided  Germany  between 
them.  It  might  be  said  that  in  the  empire  Prussia  was  the  head 
of  the  opposition,  Austria  the  leader  of  the  government  party. 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  making  Prussia  a  power  of  the  first  order 
by  means  of  the  spoils  of  Austria,  had  kindled  a  ^dolent  ani- 
mosity between  the  two  great  German  houses.  This  animosity, 
subsiding  for  a  moment  in  the  presence  of  the  French  revolution, 
had  soon  blazed  forth  again,  when  Prussia,  separating  herself 
from  the  coahtion,  had  made  her  peace  with  France,  and  had 
enriched  herself  by  her  neutrality,  while  Austria  was  exhausting 
herself  to  maintain  single-handed  the  war  that  had  been  under- 
taken jointly.  Now,  more  especially,  that,  the  war  being  over, 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church  was  to  be  parcelled  out,  the  greedi- 
ness of  the  two  courts  had  added  new  fuel  to  the  passion  which 
divided  them. 

Prussia  naturally  wished  to  profit  by  the  occasion  of  the  secu- 
larizations to  weaken  Austria  for  ever.  The  latter  was,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  18th  century,  as  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  as  in 
the  wars  of  Charles  V.,  the  main  stay  of  the  Catholic  party:  not 
that  in  all  cases  the  Protestants  were  in  favour  of  Prussia  and 
the  Catholics  of  Austria:  jealousies  of  neighbourhood,  on  the 
contrary,  often  modified  these  relations.  Thus  Bavaria,  stanch 
Catholic,  but  incessantly  alarmed  respecting  the  designs  of  Aus- 
tria upon  her  territory,  usually  voted  with  Prussia.  Saxony,* 
thougli  Protestant,  was  often  opposed  to  Prussia,  from  distrust  of 
neighbourhood,  and  voted  with  Austria.  But,  in  general,  Aus- 
tria had  for  clients  the  Catholic  princes,  and  particularly  the  ec- 
clesiastical States.  The  latter  gave  her  their  votes  in  elections 
for  emperor;  and  they  conformed  to  her  opinion  in  the  meet- 
ings in  wliich  the  general  affairs  were  discussed.  Having  no 
armies  of  their  own,  they  suffered  Austrian  recruiting  officers  to 
enlist  soldiers  in  their  territories;  and  moreover  they  furnished 
apanages  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  imperial  house.  The 
archduke  Charles,  for  instance,  had  just  been  presented  with  a 


*  It  must  be  observed,  however,  tliat,  at  this  period,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
was  Catholic,  while  his  country  was  Protestant,  and  counted  for  such. 
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rich  benefice  in  tlic  grand-raastersliip  of  the  Teutonic  Order  recently 
conferred  upon  liim.  The  bishop  of  Mlinster  and  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne  being  dead,  the  chapters  of  those  two  sees  had  chosen 
the  archduke  Anthony  to  succeed  the  deceased  prelates.  Thus 
here,  as  in  all  aristocratic  countries,  the  Church  furnished  esta- 
blishments for  the  junior  members  of  the  great  families.  Prussia 
of  course  was  not  pleased  with  the  ecclesiastical  States  for  gi\ang 
to  Austria  soldiers,  apanages,  and  votes  in  the  Diet. 

Having  once  engaged  in  constitutional  reforms,  the  German 
princes  were  soon  led  into  further  changes,  particularly  the  sup- 
pression of  the  free  cities  and  of  the  immediate  nobility. 

The  free  cities  owed  their  origin  to  the  emperors.  As  of  old 
the  kings  of  France  had  emancipated  the  communes  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  lords,  so  the  emperors  had  given  to  the  cities  of 
Germany,  formed  by  industry  and  commerce,  an  independent 
existence,  acknowledged  rights,  and  frequently  privileges  also. 
It  was  tliis  that  had  introduced  into  that  vast  German  feudal 
system  democratic  repubhcs  celebrated  for  their  wealth  and  their 
genius,  beside  feudal  lords,  beside  sovereign  priests  wearing  the 
crowns  of  counts  or  dukes.  In  regard  to  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Cologne,  had  formerly 
deserved  well  of  Germany  and  of  the  whole  human  race.  All 
these  cities  had  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  petty  local  aristocracies, 
and  most  of  them  were  deplorably  administered.  Those  whose 
commerce  had  maintained  its  ground,  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  even  exhibited  very  prosperous  republics.  But  they  were 
coveted  by  the  neighouring  princes,  who  sought  to  annex  them 
to  their  territories.  Prussia,  in  particular,  would  fain  have  in- 
corporated Nuremberg  with  her  dominions,  and  Bavaria  Augs- 
burg, though  both  these  cities  had  declined  greatly  from  their 
ancient  splendour. 

The  inmiediatc  nobility  had  an  origin  very  like  that  of  the 
free  cities,  for  its  title  was  derived  from  the  imperial  protection 
granted  to  the  lords  who  were  too  weak  to  defend  themselves. 
Hence  it  was  particularly  numerous  in  Frauconia  and  Suabia, 
because,  at  the  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Suabia, 
the  nobles  of  tliat  country,  finding  themselves  without  liege-lord, 
had  given  themselves  to  the  emperor.  Tliey  Avere  called  imme- 
diate, because  they  depended  directly  on  the  emperor,  and  not  on 
the  princes  in  whose  territories  their  domains  were  situated.  The 
same  title  of  immediate  was  given  to  every  State,  city,  fief,  abbey, 
depending  directly  on  the  empire.  Every  State  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  prince  in  whose  territory  it  lay,  was  called  me- 
diate. This  immediate  nobility,  whose  obedience  was  divided 
between  the  local  sovereign  and  the  emperor,  whom  it  acknow- 
ledged as  its  only  liege-lord,  was  proud  of  this  higher  vassalage, 
served  in  the  armies  and  in  the  imperial  chancelleries,  and  al- 
loAved  the  Austrian  officers  to  take  recruits  from  the  population  of 
the  towns  and  villages  belonging  to  it. 
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The  territorial  princes,  to  whichever  party  they  belonged,  ardently 
■wished  for  the  double  incorporation  of  the  immediate  nobility, 
and  of  the  free  cities  with  their  dominions.  Austria,  backward 
enough  to  support  the  free  cities,  a  certain  number  of  wliich  she 
coveted  for  herself,  was  ardent,  on  the  contrary,  for  maintaining 
the  immediate  nobility,  for  which  she  cherished  a  particular  aifec- 
tion.  In  general,  however,  she  desired  the  preservation  of  all 
that  could  be  preserved. 

From  our  modem  point  of  view,  nothing  ought  to  appear  more 
natural,  more  legitimate,  than  the  annexation  of  all  these  parcels 
of  territory,  cities,  or  immediate  lordships,  to  the  body  of  the 
State.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  better  if,  as  was  done  in 
Trance  in  1789,  they  had  in  Germany  substituted  for  these  local 
liberties,  a  general  liberty,  guaranteeing  at  once  all  existences  and 
all  rights.  But  these  incorporations  would  have  increased  the 
absolute  power  of  the  kings  of  Prussia,  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria, 
of  the  dukes  of  Wirtembersf.  On  this  account  it  was  allowable 
to  "vaew  them  with  some  regret. 

In  the  history  of  the  European  monarchies,  there  are  two  revo- 
lutions, extremely  different  in  their  object  and  in  their  date:  the 
first,  is  that  by  means  of  which  loyalty  conquers  the  petty  local  so- 
vereignties from  feudahsm,  thus  absorbing  many  particular  exist- 
ences to  form  a  single  State ;  the  second,  is  that  by  means  of  which 
royalty,  after  it  has  formed  this  single  State,  is  obliged  to  settle  ac- 
counts with  the  nation,  and  to  grant  a  general,  uniform,  regular 
liberty,  far  preferable  assuredly  to  the  particular  liberties  of  feu- 
dahsm. France,  in  1789,  after  she  had  achieved  this  first  revolu- 
tion, set  about  the  second.  Germany,  in  1803,  was  yet  at  the  first, 
and  to  this  day  she  has  not  completed  it.  Austria,  with  no  other 
view  but  to  preserve  her  influence  in  the  empire,  defended  the 
old  Germanic  constitution,  and  vnth.  it  the  feudal  liberties  of 
Germany.  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  eager  after  incorporations, 
longing  to  absorb  the  free  cities  and  the  immediate  nobility, 
became  an  innovator  from  ambition,  and  sought  to  give  to  Ger- 
many the  forms  of  modern  society,  that  is  to  say,  to  commence, 
without  intending,  without  knowing  it,  the  work  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  the  old  Germanic  empire. 

If  the  constitutional  views  of  these  two  powers  were  at  vari- 
ance, their  territorial  pretensions  were  not  less  so. 

Austria  was  desirovis  to  obtain  large  indemnities  for  her  two 
archdukes,  and  upon  this  pretext  to  extend  and  improve  the 
frontier  of  her  own  dominions.  She  concerned  herself  but  httle 
about  the  duke  of  Modena,  to  whom,  by  the  treaties  of  Campo 
Formio  and  Limeville,  had  long  before  been  assigned  the  Bris- 
gau  (a  small  province  of  the  country  of  Baden),  which  he 
cared  little  about,  preferring  to  live  quietly  in  Venice  on  his 
immense  wealth,  accmuulated  by  dint  of  avarice.  But  she  inter- 
ested herself  seriously  for  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  lately  sove- 
reign of  Tuscany.     For  him  she  coveted  the  fine  archbishopric 
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of  Salzburg,  wliicli  would  connect  tlie  Tyrol  with  tlie  body  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy;  hkewise  the  provostship  of  Berchtols- 
gaden,  enclosed  in  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg.  These  two 
principalities  were  formally  promised  her;  but  she  wished  to 
obtain  more.  She  wanted  for  the  same  archduke  the  bishopric 
of  Passau,  which  would  secure  to  her  house  the  important  fortress 
of  Passau,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube,  the 
superb  bishopric  of  Augsburg,  extending  longitudinally  upon  the 
Lech,  in  the  very  heart  of  Bavaria ;  lastly,  the  comity  of  Wer- 
denfels,*  and  the  abbey  of  Kempten,  two  possessions  situated  on 
the  slope  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  commanding  both  of  them  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  which  run  through  Bavaria,  as  the  Inn,  the 
Isar,  the  Loisach,  and  the  Lech.  If  to  these  we  add  nineteen 
free  cities  in  Suabia,  besides  twelve  gi'eat  immediate  abbeys,  and 
if  we  consider  that  Austria,  exclusively  of  what  she  demanded 
for  the  archduke  in  Suabia,  had  a  multitude  of  ancient  posses- 
sions in  that  country,  we  shall  easily  comprehend  the  designs  she 
then  meditated.  She  was  desirous,  by  means  of  the  pretended 
indemnity  for  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  to  obtain  a  position  in 
the  centre  of  Bavaria  by  Augsburg ;  above,  by  Werdenfels  and 
Kempten;  beyond,  by  her  possessions  in  Suabia,  and  by  thus 
squeezing  her  in  the  claws  of  the  imperial  eagle,  to  force  her 
to  cede  that  part  of  her  territory  which  she  had  long  coveted, 
that  is  to  say,  the  line  of  the  Inn,  perhaps  even  that  of  the  Isar. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  schemes  of  Austria  to  extend 
herself  into  Bavaria,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  frontier,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prolong  her  posts  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps  to  the 
borders  of  Switzerland.  The  possession  of  the  line  of  the  Isar 
was  the  fondest  of  her  wishes,  and,  had  it  been  gratified,  it  would 
not  have  been  the  last.  To  have  obtained  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Isar,  she  would  have  rehnquished  to  the  house  of  Bavaria 
Augsburg  (bishopric  and  city)  besides  all  the  Austrian  possessions 
in  Suabia.  According  to  this  plan,  the  city  of  Munich,  seated  on 
the  Isar,  would  be  on  the  frontier,  and  as  it  could  not  continue  to 
be  the  seatof  the  Bavarian  government,  Augsburgwould  have  been 
the  new  capital  offered  to  the  elector  palatine.  But  this  would  be 
absorbing^  nearly  half  that  electorate,  and  entirely  throwing  back 
the  palatine  house  into  Suabia.  In  default  of  the  rcahsation  of 
this  far  too  flattering  dream,  the  course  of  the  Inn  would  have 
consoled  Austria  for  her  misfortunes.  She  possessed  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  Inn,  from  Braunau  to  Passau.  But  above,  between 
Braunau  and  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  it  was  Bavaria  that  had  both 
banks  of  that  river.  Austria  would  have  wished  for  the  whole 
course  of  the  Inn,  from  its  entry  into  Bavaria  at  Kufstein  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Danube.  This  line  would  have  comprehended  a  less 
extent  of  country  than  that  of  the  Isar;  still  it  was  a  fine  sHce,  and 
more  solid  in  a  military  point  of  view.  It  was  by  way  of  exchange  that 


*  This  county  was  a  dependency  of  the  bishopric  of  Freisingen. 
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Austria  proposed  to  acquire  one  or  the  other  of  these  frontiers. 
Accordingly,  from  the  time  that  the  question  of  the  indemnities 
began  to  be  discussed  by  the  cabinets,  she  never  ceased  to  beset 
with  her  offers,  and  when  these  were  not  listened  to,  with  her 
menaces  the  unfortunate  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  immediately  com- 
municated his  anxieties  to  his  two  natiu'al  protectors,  Prussia 
and  France. 

Such  was  the  share  which  Austria  would  fain  have  allotted  to 
herself  in  the  distribution  of  the  indemnities.  Let  us  see  what 
she  proposed  to  give  to  the  others. 

For  the  losses  sustained  by  Bavaria  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
losses  which  exceeded  those  of  all  the  other  German  princes — 
for  that  house  had  lost  the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  the  duchy  of  JuHers,  the  margravateof  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and  a  multitude  of  domains  in  Alsace — Austria  assigned  to  her 
two  bishoprics  in  Franconia,  those  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bamberg, 
very  conveniently  situated  for  Bavaria,  since  they  were  contiguous 
to  the  Upper  Palatinate,  but  scarcely  equal  to  two -thirds  of  what 
was  due  to  her.  To  this  lot  Austria  would  perhaps  have  added 
the  bishopric  of  Freisingen,  situated  on  the  Isar,  quite  close  to 
Munich.  To  Prussia,  Austria  desigraed  to  give  a  large  bishopric 
in  the  north,  for  instance  Paderborn,  perhaps  two  or  three  abbeys, 
as  Essen  and  Werden ;  lastly,  to  the  stadtholder,  some  territory  or 
other  in  Westphalia,  that  is  to  say,  a  fourth  at  most  of  what  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  expected  for  itself  and  for  its  kinsman. 
After  conceding  to  the  two  Hesses,  Baden,  and  Wirtemberg,  some 
of  the  spoils  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  a  certain  nimiber  of  abbeys 
to  the  multitude  of  petty  hereditary  princes,  who  she  said  would 
be  extremely  glad  to  take  what  was  given  them,  Austria  proposed, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  territories  in  the  north  and  the  centre  of 
Germany,  such  as  Munster,  Osnabriick,  Hildesheim,  Fulda,  with 
the  wrecks  of  the  electorates  of  Cologne,  Mayence,  and  Treves,  to 
preserve  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  thereby  to  retain  her 
influence  in  the  empire. 

The  first  of  the  tliree  ecclesiastical  electorates,  that  of  Mayence, 
had  recently  devolved  to  the  coadjutor  of  the  last  archbishop. 
Tliis  new  incumbent,  a  member  of  the  house  of  Dalberg,  was  a 
prelate  of  liigh  attainments,  a  man  of  talent,  and  a  man  of  the 
world.  The  electorate  of  Treves  belonged  to  a  Saxon  prince, 
who  lived  retired  in  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg,  wliich  see  he  held 
along  with  that  of  Treves,  forgetting  liis  lost  electoral  grandeur 
in  the  strict  observance  of  the  practices  of  religion  and  in  the 
opulence  which  pensions  from  his  family  secured  to  him.  The 
electorate  of  Cologne  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  last 
possessor.  The  bishoprics  of  Munster,  Freisingen,  and  Ratisbon, 
and  the  provostship  of  Berchtolsgaden  had  also  recently  become 
vacant.  Whether  Austria  was  in  league  with  the  chapters  or  not, 
she  had  permitted  the  archduke  Anthony  to  be  nominated  bishop 
of  Munster  and  elector  of  Cologne,  in  the  presence  of  an  imperial 
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commissioner.  Prussia  had  loudly  remonstrated,  alleging  that 
this  nomination  of  new  incumbents  was  designed  to  raise  obstacles 
to  the  secularizations,  and  to  obstruct  the  free  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville.  The  object  of  her  remonstrances  was  to  pre- 
vent the  yet  vacant  benefices  of  Freisingen,  Ratisbon,  and  Berch- 
tolsgaden  from  being  filled  in  like  manner. 

An  accurate  idea  of  the  plans  of  Prussia  might  be  fonned  by 
imagining  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  of  Austria.  In  the  first 
place,  she  considered  the  loss  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  as 
exaggerated  two-fold  at  least.  It  was  alleged  at  Vienna  that 
he  had  lost  a  revenue  of  4,000,000  florins.  This  assertion  was 
greatly  exaggerated;  it  was  founded  on  the  confusion  of  net 
revenue  with  gross  revenue.  The  net  revenue  which  the  grand- 
duke  had  lost  amounted  at  most  to  2,500,000  florins.  Prussia 
insisted  that  the  revenues  of  Salzburg,  Passau,  and  Be^htolsgaden 
equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  the  revenue  of  Tuscany;  -without  taking 
into  account  that  Tuscany,  separated  from  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
had  no  value  from  position  for  the  latter,  whereas  Salzburg, 
Berchtolsgaden,  and  Passau,  attached  to  the  very  body  of  that 
monarchy,  gave  it  a  capital  frontier,  and  in  the  mountaineers  of 
Salzburg  a  numerous  military  population.  It  was  thought  that 
Austria  might  raise  there  25,000  men.  There  was  of  course  no 
just  ground  for  adding  to  the  lot  of  the  archduke  the  bishoprics 
of  Augsburg  and  Eichstiidt,  the  abbey  of  Kempten,  the  county  of 
Werdenfels,  as  well  as  all  the  free  cities  and  abbeys  demanded  in 
Suabia.  Still  Prussia  insisted  less  upon  the  extravagance  of  the 
pretensions  of  Austria  than  upon  tlie  reasonableness  of  her  own. 
She  estimated  the  losses  wlaich  she  said  she  had  sustained  at  dou- 
ble their  real  value,  and  diminished  by  one  half  the  worth  of  the 
territoi-ies  which  she  claimed  in  compensation.  In  the  first  place, 
she,  Hkc  Austria,  was  desirous  of  extending  herself  towards  the 
centre  and  the  south  of  Germany.  She  would  fain  be  doing  in 
Tranconia  what  Austria  was  endcavoining  to  do  in  Suabia;  she 
wished  to  double  at  least  her  territory  there.  It  was  the  constant 
ambition  of  those  two  great  courts  to  take  advanced  positions  in  the 
centre  of  Germany,  cither  against  one  another,  or  against  France, 
or  else,  to  maintain  their  influence  over  the  States  in  the  centre  of 
the  confederation.  In  the  first  flights  of  ambition,  Prussia  had 
demanded  nothing  less  than  the  bishoprics  of  Wurtzburg  and 
Bamberg,  contiguous  to  the  margravatcs  of  Anspnch  and  J^ayreutli, 
which,  according  to  uni^'ersal  opinion,  Avere  destined  to  indemnify 
Bavaria.  This  claim  had  met  with  such  ol)jections,  especially  in 
Paris,  that  Prussia  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  it. 

In  default  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  Prussia,  which  had 
lost  only  the  duchy  oi'Gueldres,  part  of  tlic  duchy  of  Cleves,  the 
little  principahty  of  Mors,  some  tolls  suppressed  on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  enclosed  districts  of  Savcnaer,  Hidssen,  and  Marburg, 
ceded  to  Holland,  producing  a  revenue  of  700,000  florins  ac- 
cording to  Russia,   1,200,000   according  to  France,  wished  for 
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nothing  less  tlian  a  portion  of  the  north  of  Germany,  namely  the 
bishoprics  of  Mlinster,  Paderborn,  Osnabrlick,  and  Hildesheim, 
besides  the  rehes  of  the  electorate  of  ]\Iayence  in  Thuringia,  such 
as  Eichsfeld  and  Erfurt,  and  further  in  Franconia,  where  she 
abated  none  of  her  claims,  the  bishopric  of  Eichst'adt  and  tire 
famous  city  of  Nuremberg. 

"  jNIaking,  in  regard  to  the  indemnity  of  the  stadtholder,  the 
same  calculations  as  Austria  in  regard  to  the  indemnit)'^  of  the 
duke  of  Tuscany,  she  demanded  for  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau 
an  establishment  contiguous  to  the  Prussian  territory,  and  com- 
prehending the  following  countries:  the  duchy  of  Westphalia, 
the  district  of  Recklinghausen,  and  the  remnant  of  the  electorates 
of  Cologne  and  Treves  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Hence 
would  result  for  the  stadtholder,  not  only  the  advantage  of  being 
backed  upon  Prussia,  a  very  important  advantage  both  for  himself 
and  for  her,  but  also  that  of  being  situated  near  Holland,  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  turn  of  fortune  there.  Now,  if  we  con- 
sider the  fallacy  of  the  estimates  of  Prussia,  if  we  consider  that, 
after  doubling  and  even  trebling  the  value  of  her  losses,  she 
misrepresented  in  the  like  proportion  the  value  of  the  compen- 
sations Avhich  she  demanded,  that  she  estimated  the  bishopric  of 
Mlinster,  for  instiince,  at  350,000  florins,  while,  in  Paris,  the 
most  impartial  calculations  raised  it  to  1,200,000;  that  she  esti- 
mated the  bishopric  of  Osnabrlick  at  150,000  florins,  whereas  in 
Paris  it  was  computed  at  369,000,  and  so  of  the  rest,  we  shall 
have  some  idea  of"  the  wild  extravagance  of  her  pretensions. 

She  proved  herself  more  generous  than  Austria  towards  the 
princes  of  the  second  and  third  order,  for  these  were  so  many 
Protestant  votes  to  introduce  into  the  Diet.  She  was  for  sup- 
pressing the  ecclesiastical  electors  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  for  suf- 
fering at  most  the  elector  of  Mayence  alone  to  exist,  with  the 
reUcs  of  his  territory,  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  for 
filHng  the  places  of  these  two  suppressed  ecclesiastical  electors  by 
two  Protestant  electors,  taken  from  among  the  princes  of  Hesse, 
Wirtemberg,  Baden,  even  Orange -Nassau,  if  possible.  Tlie 
support  which  Austria  sought  from  Russia,  Prussia  sought  from 
France.  She  offered,  on  condition  that  her  claims  were  seconded, 
to  unite  her  policy  with  that  of  the  First  Consid,  to  bind  herself 
to  him  by  a  formal  aUiance,  to  guarantee  all  the  arrangements 
jnade  in  Italy,  such  as  the  creation  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Etru- 
ria,  the  new  constitution  given  to  the  Italian  Republic,  and  the 
annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France.  She  made,  at  the  same  time, 
C'reat  efforts  to  fix  in  Paris  the  neijotiation  which  Austria  was 
strivnig  to  transfer  to  Petersburg.  She  knew  that  out  of  Paris 
she  was  not  regarded  in  the  most  favourable  hght;  that  in  all  the 
courts  she  was  keenly  censured  for  having  deserted  the  cause  of 
Em-ope  for  that  of  the  French  Revolution ;  that,  if  the  pretensions 
of  the  emperor  were  blamed,  her  own  were  criticised  with  much 
}nore  severity,  for  they  had  not  the  excuse  of  the  great  losses  sus- 
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tained  bv  tlie  house  of  Austria  in  tlie  late  war;  slie  knew,  in 
short,  that  she  had  no  support  to  hope  for  but  on  the  part  of 
France ;  that  to  consent  to  change  the  place  of  the  negotiation 
would  be  disobliging  the  First  Consul,  and  accepting  umpires 
unfavourably  disposed  towards  herself.  Accordingly,  she  gave  a 
plimip  refusal  to  all  the  overtures  of  Austria,  who,  hopeless  of  her 
cause,  proposed  that  they  should  arrange  matters  between  them, 
allot  to  each  other  the  lion's  share,  sacrificing  all  the  second  and 
third  rate  princes,  and  then  apply  to  Petersburg  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  division  which  they  should  have  made  with  the  especial 
view  of  withdrawing  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  the  French. 

All  the  German  princes,  following  the  example  of  Prussia,  had 
recourse  to  France.  Instead  of  soliciting  in  London,  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  they  solicited  in  Paris.  Bavaria,  tormented  by 
Austria;  the  dukes  of  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  Hesse,  jealous  of 
each  other;  the  petty  famihes,  alarmed  at  the  rapacity  of  the 
great  ones;  the  free  cities  threatened  mth  incorporation;  the 
immediate  nobility,  exposed  to  the  same  danger  as  the  free 
cities — all,  great  and  small,  repubhcs  and  hereditary  sovereigns, 
pleaded  their  cause  in  Paris,  some  tlirough  the  medium  of  their 
ministers,  others  directly  and  in  person.  The  late  stadtholder 
had  sent  thither  his  son,  the  prince  of  Orange,  since  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  distinguished  prince,  whom  the  First  Consul  had 
received  with  great  favour.  Several  other  princes  also  had  re- 
paired to  the  French  capital.  All  of  them  assiduously  fre- 
quented that  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  where  a  general  of  the  Repub- 
lic was  not  less  courted  than  any  crowned  monarch. 

Sino-ular,  indeed,  was  the  spectacle  which  Europe  then  pre- 
sented, and  wliich  strongly  proves  the  inconsistency  of  human 
passions,  and  the  depth  of  the  designs  of  Providence. 

Prussia  and  Austria  had  dragged  Germany  into  an  unjust  war 
against  the  French  Revolution,  and  they  had  been  vanquished. 
France,  by  the  right  of  victory,  an  incontestable  right  when  the 
\'ictorious  power  has  been  provoked,  had  conquered  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Part  of  the  German  princes  were  thenceforward 
without  dominions.  It  was  natural  to  indemnify  them  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  indemnify  none  but  them.  Prussia  and  Austria, 
who  had  caused  their  ruin,  nevertheless  strove  to  indemnify,  at 
the  expense  of  this  unfortunate  Germany,  their  own  relations, 
Italians  as  the  archdukes,  or  Dutch  as  the  stadtholder;  and  what 
is  still  more  strange,  they  strove,  under  the  name  of  their  rela- 
tions, to  indemnify  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  that  Germany, 
the  victim  of  their  faults.  And  where  did  they  look  for  these 
compensations?  among  the  possessions  of  the  Church;  that  is  to 
say,  the  professed  champions  of  the  throne  and  altar,  on  returning 
home  after  being  beaten,  purposed  to  indemnify  themselves  for  a 
disastrous  war  by  despoiling  the  altar  which  they  had  gone  forth 
to  defend,  and  by  imitating  the  French  Revolution  which  they 
liad  come  to  attack.     And,  Avhat  was  still  more  extraordinary,  if 
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possible,  they  applied  to  tlie  victorious  representative  of  tliat  Re- 
volution to  divide  between  tbem  these  spoils  of  the  altar,  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  divide  themselves ! 

Tlie  First  Consul  gave  himself  very  little  concern  about  the 
efforts  making  around  liim  to  transfer  the  negotiation  sometimes 
to  one  place  sometimes  to  another.  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
held  nowhere  but  in  Paris,  because  such  was  his  pleasure,  and 
because  that  Avas  the  best  point  for  it.  Free  in  his  movements 
ever  smce  the  signature  of  the  general  peace,  he  listened  suc- 
cessively to  the  interested  parties :  Prussia,  who  desired  to  act  only 
with  him  and  by  him ;  Austria,  who,  while  striving  to  remove  the 
arbitration  to  Petersbm-g,  neglected  nothing  to  dispose  him  in  her 
favour;  Bavaria,  who  soHcited  his  advice  and  support  against  the 
threatening  offers  of  Austria;  the  house  of  Orange,  which  had 
sent  its  heir  to  Paris;  the  houses  of  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and 
Hesse,  who  promised  entire  devotedness  if  their  interests  were  con- 
sidered ;  lastly,  the  mass  of  petty  princes,  who  appealed  to  their 
old  alliance  with  France.  After  hearing  these  different  claim- 
ants, the  First  Consul  soon  perceived  that,  "without  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  powerful  will,  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  of  course 
that  of  the  continent,  would  continue  indefinitely  in  peril.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  offer,  in  reality  to  impose,  his  media- 
tion, and  to  submit  such  arrangements  as  should  do  honour  to 
the  justice  of  France  and  to  the  wisdom  of  his  policy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious,  more  admirable,  than  the 
views  of  the  First  Consul  at  this  happy  epoch  of  his  life,  when, 
covered  with  as  much  glory  as  he  ever  had,  he  possessed  not  yet 
sufficient  material  force  to  despise  Europe  and  to  dispense  with 
having  recourse  to  a  profoundly  calculated  policy.  He  perceived, 
indeed,  that,  with  the  precarious  dispositions  of  England,  it  be- 
hoved him  to  tliink  of  preventing  the  danger  of  a  new  general 
war;  that  to  this  end  it  was  requisite  to  secure  a  soHd  alliance  on 
the  continent;  that  the  alHance  of  Prussia  was  the  most  suitable; 
that  this  court,  iniiovating  by  nature,  by  origin,  by  interest,  had 
affinities  with  the  French  Revolution  which  no  other  court  could 
have;  that,  by  seriously  attaching  it  to  liim,  he  should  render  co- 
ahtions  impracticable ;  for  at  the  degree  of  power  to  wliich  France 
had  attained,  it  was  as  mvicli  as  they  dared  do  to  attack  her 
when  all  the  powers  were  united  against  her;  but  that,  if  only 
one  were  missing  from  the  coalition,  and  if  that  one  had  ranged 
itself  on  the  side  of  France,  the  rest  would  never  risk  the  chances 
of  a  new  war.  Still,  wliile  purposing  to  ally  liimsclf  with  Prussia, 
the  First  Consul  concluded,  with  rare  sagacity,  that  he  ought  not 
to  make  her  so  strong  as  to  crush  Austria,  for  then  she  would 
become,  in  her  turn,  the  dangerous  power,  instead  of  being  the 
useful  ally ;  that  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  her  either  the  petty 
princes,  old  alhes  of  France,  or  the  ecclesiastical  States  without 
exception.  States  that  were  not  compact,  not  miHtary,  and  pre- 
ferable as  neighbours  to  lay  and  warlike  princes;  or  the  free 
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cities,  respectable  for  the  historical  recollections  attached  to  them, 
respectable  more  especially  as  Republics  to  the  French  RepubHc; 
that,  to  sacrifice  at  once  to  Prussia  all  the  petty  hereditary,  ec- 
clesiastical, republican  States  would  be  favouring  the  reaHzation 
of  that  German  unity,  more  dangerous  to  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe,  if  it  were  ever  accomplished,  than  the  power  of  Aus- 
tria had  ever  been;  that,  in  short,  in  turning  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  Protestant  and  innovating  party,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
it  sink  gently  not  to  upset  the  other,  for  that  would  be  driving 
Austria  to  despair,  perhaps  to  accelerate  her  downfall,  to  exalt 
one  enemy  instead  of  another,  and  to  prepare  for  France  in  time 
to  come  a  rivalry  with  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  quite  as  for- 
midable as  that  which  had  for  several  centuries  kept  her  at  war 
with  the  house  of  Austria. 

Impressed  with  these  wise  considerations,  the  First  Consul  first 
set  about  leading  Prussia  into  more  moderate  views.  Wlien  he  had 
established  a  good  miderstanding  with  her,  he  purposed  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  interested  parties  of  the  second  rank,  and  to  satisfy 
them  by  means  of  a  just  share  of  the  indemnities ;  he  then  in- 
tended to  open  a  negotiation  of  pure  courtesy  in  Petersburg,  to 
gratify  the  pride  of  the  young  emperor,  which  he  plainly  discovered 
under  a  feigned  modesty,  and  to  gain  by  civilities  his  assent  to  the 
territorial  arrangements  which  should  be  decided  upon.  With  the 
concurrence  of  Prussia  satisfied  and  Russia  flattered,  he  hoped  to 
render  the  resignation  of  Austria  inevitable,  that  is  to  say,  if  care 
were  taken  not  to  exasperate  her  too  much  by  the  arrangements 
adopted. 

In  combinations  so  complicated,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  travel  through  several  plans  before  they 
came  to  the  definitive  plan.  The  idea  of  the  First  Consul  relative 
to  the  territorial  distribution  of  Germany  had  at  first  been  to  keep 
the  three  great  central  powers  of  the  continent,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  France,  apart  from  one  another,  and  to  place  between  them 
the  entire  mass  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  With  this  view, 
the  First  Consul  would  have  conceded  to  Austria  not  only  the 
whole  of  her  claims,  that  is  the  course  of  the  Isar,  for  the  Palatine 
liouse  must,  in  this  case,  have  been  removed  into  Suabia  and  Fran- 
conia,  but  he  would  have  conceded  to  her  the  Inn  througliout  its 
whole  course,  that  is  the  bishopric  of  Salzburg,  the  provostship  of 
Berchtolsgaden,  the  country  between  the  Salza  and  the  Lm,  be- 
sides the  bishoprics  of  Brixen  and  Trent,  situated  in  Tyrol. 
Austria,  thus  indemnified  on  her  own  account  and  that  of  the  two 
archdukes,  must  have  renounced  all  possessions  in  Suabia  ;  she 
would  liave  been  placed  completely  behind  the  Inn  ;  tlicrc  she 
would  have  been  compact  and  covered  by  an  excellent  frontier  ; 
she  would  liave  found  repose  and  given  it  to  Bavaria  by  the  solu- 
tion of  the  old  question  about  the  Inn. 

As  Austria  was  to  be  induced  to  renounce  her  possessions  In 
Suabia,  so  Prussia  was  to  be  induced  to  renounce  her  possessions 
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in  Franconia,  and  to  be  required  to  give  up  the  margravates  of 
Anspacli  and  Bayreutli.  With  these  margravates  and  the  conti- 
guous bishoprics  of  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg,  with  the  possessions 
sacrificed  by  Austria  in  Suabia,  with  the  bishoprics  of  Freisingen 
and  Eichstadt,  enclosed  in  the  Bavarian  dominions,  might  have 
been  formed  a  well-rounded  territory,  extending  at  once  into  Ba- 
varia, Suabia,  and  Franconia,  and  capable  of  serving  for  a  barrier 
between  France  and  Austria.  At  this  rate,  the  Palatine  house 
could  have  afforded  to  give  up  the  remnant  of  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  fine  duchy  of  Berg,  situated  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  Germany,  that  is  towards  Westphalia.  Prussia,  excluded 
from  Franconia,  as  Austria  from  Suabia,  would  have  been  moved 
back  towards  the  north.  To  cifect  her  complete  removal  to  it, 
the  obstacle  which  separated  her  from  it  was  to  be  done  away 
with,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Mecklenbui-g 
were  to  be  settled  in  the  territories  which  had  become  vacant  in 
the  centre  of  Germany.  Prussia  would  thus  have  found  herself 
on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic;  the  bishoprics  of  Minister,  Osnabrlick, 
and  Hildesheim  were,  moreover,  to  have  been  given  to  her.  In- 
demnified in  tliis  manner  for  her  old  and  her  new  losses,  she  might 
well  have  abandoned  the  whole  duchy  of  Cleves,  the  part  of  wliicli 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  transferred  to  France, 
while  the  j)art  on  the  right  bank  would  have  served  to  augment 
the  mass  of  the  indemnities.  Then,  separated  from  Austria  by 
the  relinquishment  of  Franconia,  she  would  also  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  France  by  her  removal  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

There  would  have  been  left  in  the.vacant  duchies  of  Cleves,  Berg, 
and  WestphaHa,  in  the  remnants  of  the  electorates  of  Cologne, 
Treves,  and  Mayence,  in  the  Mayence  districts  of  Erfurt  and 
Eichsfeld,  in  the  bishopric  of  Fulda  and  other  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions, in  the  wrecks  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  great 
number  of  abbeys,  mediate  or  immediate,  scattered  all  over  Ger- 
many, there  would  have  been  left  wherewithal  to  compose  a  State  for 
tlie  house  of  Mecklenburg  and  for  that  of  Orange,  and  to  indemnify 
the  houses  of  Hesse,  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  the  multitude  of 
inferior  princes.  Lastly,  in  the  sees  of  Eichstadt,  Augsburg, 
Ratisbon,  and  Passau,  there  would  have  been  sufficient  to  retain 
two  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  as  the  First  Consul  thought 
of  doino-  for  he  wished  to  avoid  alterino-  the  Germanic  constitution 
too  much,  and,  besides,  he  took  pleasure  m  protectmg  the  Church 
in  every  country. 

In  this  plan,  so  profoimdly  conceived,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
France,  were  kept  widely  asunder;  the  Germanic  confederation 
was  collected  into  one  mass,  placed  amidst  these  three  great 
powers  of  the  continent,  and  had  the  useful,  important,  and 
honourable  part  assigned  to  it  of  separating  them,  and  of  pre- 
venting collisions  between  them;  the  limits  of  the  German 
States  were  accurately  defined;  the  Germanic  constitution  v\'as 
beneficially  reformed,  not  destroyed. 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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The  plan  of  tlic  First  Consul,  first  proposed  to  Prussia,  was 
not  immediate^  refused.  It  suited  that  power  to  become  com- 
pact, to  border  the  Baltic,  to  occupy  the  whole  north  of  Germany. 
Her  definitive  consent  depended  on  the  quantities  that  would  be 
ofiered  to  her  when  the  details  of  the  partition  came  to  be  regu- 
lated. But  if  the  princes  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  whose  States 
rested  ibr  the  moment  on  the  variable  will  alone  of  the  negotiators, 
might  be  easily  removed  to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west,  the  case  was  different  with  two  princes  confined 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Confederation,  such  as  the 
princes  of  Mecklenburg,  firmly  established  among  subjects  Avhose 
affection  they  had  possessed  for  ages,  strangers  to  all  the  terri- 
torial vicissitudes  occasioned  by  the  war,  and  difficult  to  persuade, 
when  so  considerable  a  displacement  should  be  proposed  to  them. 
Besides,  if  they  said  but  a  word  to  England,  she  would  not  fail 
to  thwart  a  project  for  putting  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  into  the 
hands  of  Prussia. 

Whether  spontaneously  or  not,  they  refused  in  a  peremptory 
manner  what  was  offered  them.  Nevertheless,  Prussia,  which  had 
been  charged  with  the  overture,  had  clearly  insinuated  that 
France,  in  wishing  to  have  them  for  neighbours,  wished  also  to 
make  them  her  friends,  and  that  she  would  behave  liberally  to 
them  in  the  distribution  of  the  indemnities. 

Important  as  was  this  part  of  the  plan  wliich  had  been  refused, 
it  was  worth  while  to  prosecute  the  realisation  of  the  rest.  It 
was  still  desirable,  in  fact,  to  confine  Austria  behind  the  Inn,  and 
to  concede  to  her  once  for  all  that  everlasting  object  of  her 
wishes;  it  was  still  desirable  to  concentrate  Prussia  towards  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  to  exclude  her  from  Franconia,  where  her 
presence  was  not  serviceable  to  any  one,  and  might  even  become 
dangcrovis  for  herself  in  case  of  war;  for,  the  provinces  of  Anspach 
and  Bayreuth  lying  in  the  route  of  the  French  and  Austrian  armies, 
it  was  rendered  very  difficult  to  respect  her  neutrahty.  The  sequel 
of  this  history  will  show  the  serious  inconvenience  of  such  a 
situation. 

But  Prussia  and  Austria  were  extremely  tenacious  in  what 
related  to  themselves.  Though  Austria  found  the  boundary  of 
the  Inn  particularly  seducing,  she  would  not  give  up  any  thing 
in  Suabia;  she  still  pretended  to  have  possessions  there,  even 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  Inn.  She  demanded,  besides  Salz- 
burg and  Berchtolsgaden,  besides  the  country  between  the  Salza 
and  the  Inn,  the  bishopric  of  Passau.  The  bishoprics  of  Brixen 
and  Trent,  which  were  conceded  to  her,  she  scarcely  considered  as 
a  gift;  for  they  were  in  Tyrol,  and  whatever  was  in  Tyrol  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  her  so  rightfidly  that,  in  receiving  them,  she 
thought  she  was  receiving  notliing  new.  Prussia,  on  her  part, 
would  not  waive  any  of  her  claims  in  Franconia.  In  this  state 
of  tilings,  the  First  Consid  resolved  to  give  up  the  desirable  for 
the  possible — a  painful  necessity,  but  frequent  in  important  affairs. 
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He  endeavoured  to  come  to  a  definitive  arrangement  with  Prussia, 
that  he  might  afterwards  concert  with  Russia,  resci'ving  for  the 
conchision  of  the  negotiation  the  agreement  with  Austria,  who 
manifested  a  provoking  obstinacy,  which  it  was  formd  impossible 
to  overcome  imtil  the  whole  of  the  adhesions  Averc  obtained. 

In  the  first  place,  he  declared  it  to  be  liis  firm  resolution  not 
to  suffer  any  interest  to  be  sacrificed,  not  to  give  every  thing  to 
the  great  houses  at  the  expense  of  the  less,  not  to  suppress  all  the 
free  cities,  not  to  destroy  completely  the  Cathohc  party.  Ge- 
neral Beurnonville,  ambassador  of  France  in  Berlin,  was  at  this 
moment  on  leave  in  Paris.  He  was  directed,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1802  (Floreal,  year  X.),  to  confer  with  M.  de  Lucchesini, 
minister  of  Prussia,  and  to  sign  a  convention  stipulating  the  sepa- 
rate arrano'cments  of  the  houses  of  Brandenburs;  and  Orano;e. 

Prussia  re-asserted  all  her  clauns,  but  with  no  power  had  she 
such  a  chance  of  treating  advantageously  as  with  France.  She 
was,  therefore,  obHged  to  be  content  with  an  arrangement,  wliich, 
though  far  inferior  to  what  she  desired,  could  not  but  appear 
to  all  Germany  an  act  of  great  partiality  towards  her. 

This  power  lost,  as  we  have  observed,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rliine,  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
and  the  little  principality  of  Mors;  to  Holland  she  ceded  a 
few  enclosed  districts ;  lastly,  in  conseqvience  of  a  general  arrange- 
ment, relative  to  navigation,  she  had  been  recently  deprived 
of  certain  tolls  on  the  Rliine.  These  united  losses  produced  a 
diminution  of  revenue,  wliich  she  estimated  at  2,000,000  of  florins, 
Austria  at  750,000,  Russia  at  1,000,000,  and  France,  by  favour, 
at  1,200,000  or  1,300,000.  By  a  convention,  signed  on  the  23rd 
of  May,  1802  (3rd  Prairial,  year  X.),  France  promised  to  procure 
for  Prussia  the  bishoprics  of  Hildesheim  and  Paderborn,  part  of 
the  bishopric  of  Munster,  the  districts  of  Erfurt  and  Eichsfeld, 
remnants  of  the  old  electorate  of  Mayence,  lastly,  certain  abbeys 
and  free  cities,  the  whole  producing  a  revenue  of  about  1,800,000 
florins,  500,000  more  than  the  supposed  amount  of  the  losses  for 
which  compensation  was  to  be  made.  Prussia  obtained  nothing 
in  Franconia,  which  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  her,  for  her 
ambition  was  persevering  in  that  quarter;  but  Eichsfeld  and 
Erfurt  were  intermediate  points,  which  served  for  stages  for  reach- 
ing her  provinces  in  Franconia.  Wliile  pretending  to  make  up 
her  mind  to  great  sacrifices,  she  signed,  satisfied  at  bottom  with 
the  acquisitions  wliich  she  had  obtained.  Next  day,  a  separate 
convention  was  concluded  with  her  for  the  indemnity  of  the  house 
of  Orange-Nassau.  That  house  was  not  placed  in  Westphalia,  as  it 
would  have  wished  to  be,  but  in  Upper  Hesse.  The  bishopric 
and  abbey  of  Fulda,  the  abbey  of  Corvey,  not  far  distant  from 
Fulda,  that  of  Weingarten,  and  some  others,  were  allotted  to  it. 
By  tliis  arrangement,  without  being  placed  too  near  Holland  and 
the  recollections  of  the  stadtholdership,  it  nevertheless  found  it- 
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self  near  enougli  to  the  country  of  Nassau,  wliere  all  tlie  branches 
of  that  family  were  to  be  indemnified. 

These  advantages  were  granted  to  Prussia  and  to  her  kindred, 
with  a  view  to  secure  her  alhance.  Tlie  First  Consul,  therefore, 
purposed  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  to  wring  from  her  a 
formal  adhesion  to  all  that  he  had  done  in  Europe.  He  re- 
quired and  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  house  of  Orange- 
Nassau  the  recognition  of  the  Batavian  Repubhc  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  stadtholdership :  he  required  of  Prussia  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Italian  Repubhc,  the  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria,  and  an  imphcit  approval  of  the  incorj^oration  of  Pied- 
mont with  France.  King  Frederick  William  thus  foimd  him- 
self linked  to  the  policy  of  the  First  Consid  in  all  its  most  dis- 
agreeable bearings  towards  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  made  no 
hesitation,  however,  and  gave  the  required  adhesion  in  -the  same 
act  that  assigned  to  him  his  share  of  the  Germanic  indem- 
nities. 

Having  settled  the  claims  of  Prussia,  the  First  Consul,  adhering 
to  his  plan  of  arranging  successively  and  individually  with  the 
parties  principally  interested,  signed  on  the  same  day  a  convention 
with  Bavaria.  In  this  convention,  he  treated  her  as  an  old  ally  of 
France.  He  insured  to  her  all  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  en- 
closed in  her  territories,  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg  (excepting  the 
city,  which  was  to  be  retained  as  a  free  city)  the  bishopric  of 
Freisingen;  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  coveted  by 
Austria,  such  as  the  abbey  of  Kemptcn  and  the  coiuity  of  Wer- 
denfels;  the  fortress  of  Passau,  without  the  bishopric  of  Passau, 
enclosed  in  the  Austrian  territory,  and  destined  for  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand ;  the  bishopric  of  Eichstadt,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube ;  the  two  extensive  bishoprics  of  Wiu'tzburg  and  Bamberg, 
forming  a  considerable  part  of  Franconia ;  lastly,  several  free  cities 
and  abbeys  in  Suabia,  which  Austria,  in  her  ambitious  dreams, 
had  demanded  for  herself,  particularly  Ulm,  Memmingen,  Bu- 
chorn,  &c.  The  question  of  the  Inn  between  Austria  and  Bavaria 
was  not  resolved :  the  two  interested  powers  were  left  to  settle  that 
by  way  of  exchange.  The  Palatine  house,  concentrated  in  Suabia 
and  Franconia,  thus  acquired  a  very  compact  tenitory.  There  was 
now  nothing  but  the  duchy  of  Berg,  situated  on  the  confines  of 
Westphalia,  that  was  at  a  distance  from  the  mass  of  her  dominions. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  airf]rlomerate  her  territorv  that  France  had 
persuaded  her  to  give  up  the  whole  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  ;  but 
slie  was  fully  indemnified  for  what  was  taken  from  her  ;  for,  if  she 
had  lost  a  revenue  of  3,000,000  florins,  she  received  3,000,000  and 
some  thousands  in  compensation. 

The  indemnity  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  being  fixed,  the  greatest 
difliculty  was  overcome.  France  had  satisiied  two  friends,  and  the 
two  most  considerable  States  in  Germany,  next  to  Austria.  No 
insiu-mountable  opposition  was  thenceforward  to  be  apprehended. 
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Still  tlierc  were  left  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  the  two  Hesses,  to 
settle  with.  Baden  and  Wirtemberg  were  clients  and  relations  of 
Russia.  It  was  with  Russia  that  their  share  was  to  be  arranged. 
It  consisted,  as  we  have  observed,  with  the  plan  of  the  First 
Consul,  to  allow  the  emperor  Alexander  to  participate  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  Germany,  to  interest  him  in  them,  by  treating  his 
proteges  well,  by  flattering  his  pride,  by  appearing  to  rate  his  in- 
fluence very  highly.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  bound  to  admit 
liim  to  this  participation  by  the  secret  articles  annexed  to  the  late 
treaty  of  peace,  articles  by  which  he  had  engaged  to  concert  witli 
the  Russian  cabinet  respecting  the  Germanic  indemnities.  The 
First  Consul,  had  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  him  time 
to  claim  his  right  of  intervention,  and,  in  his  personal  coi-respon- 
dence  with  the  young  emperor,  descanting  confidentially  on  all 
the  important  affairs  of  Europe,  he  had  inquired  his  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  houses  of  Wirtemberg  and  Baden,  which  had  the 
honour  of  being  alHed  to  the  imperial  flimily.  In  fact,  the  em- 
press-dowager, widow  of  Paul  I.,  mother  of  Alexander,  Avas  prin- 
cess of  Wirtemberg  ;  the  reigning  empress,  consort  of  Alexander, 
was  a  princess  of  Baden.  The  latter  was  one  of  those  three  bril- 
liant sisters,  born  at  the  little  court  of  Carlsruhe,  and  seated  at  this 
period  on  the  thrones  of  Bavaria,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 

The  czar,  flattered  by  these  advances,  cheerfully  accepted  the 
overtures  of  the  First  Consul,  and  had  not  for  a  moment  any  idea  of 
entering  into  the  scheme  of  Austria,  who  was  desirous  to  remove 
the  negotiation  to  Petersbm'g.  Gratified  as  he  would  have  been 
to  see  the  most  important  alKiir  of  the  continent  arranged  in  this 
capital,  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to  pretend  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  for  an  instant.  He  therefore  authorized  M.  de  Markoff  to 
negotiate  on  this  subject  in  Paris.  Wirtemberg  and  Baden  were 
to  him  inferior  interests  in  this  negotiation.  His  essential  interest 
was  to  participate  ostensibly  in  the  whole  of  the  negotiation.  The 
First  Consul  left  nothing  to  be  wished  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
in  regard  to  the  exterior  of  the  part  to  be  acted,  and  offered  to  place 
him  ostensibly  on  a  level  with  the  French  cabinet,  by  proposing  to 
constitute  France  and  Russia  mediating  powers  between  the  various 
States  of  the  Germanic  confederation. 

This  was  a  most  happy  idea.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  after 
deciding  with  the  principal  parties  interested  what  share  they  were 
to  have,  to  enter  into  commimication  at  length  with  the  Germanic 
body  assembled  at  Ratisbon,  and  to  lead  it  to  ratify  the  arrange- 
ments individually  subscribed.  The  First  Consul  conceived  the 
idea  of  combining  these  arrangements  into  one  general  plan,  and 
to  submit  it  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  the  name  of  France  and 
Russia,  spontaneously  constituting  themselves  mediating  powers. 
This  form  saved  the  dignity  of  the  Germanic  body,  which  no 
longer  appeared  to  be  dictatorially  organized  by  France,  but  which, 
in  the  embarrassment  into  which  it  was  thrown  by  the  rival  am- 
bitions excited  within  its  bosom,  accepted  as  arbiters  the  two 
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greatest  and  tlie  most  disinterested,  powers  of  the  continent.  It 
was  impossible  to  disguise  tlie  real  >vill  of  France  under  a  form 
better  suited  to  Germany,  and  more  flattering  to  a  young  sovereign, 
who  was  but  just  entering  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world.  The 
First  Consul,  in  thus  accepting  an  equality  of  character  -with  a 
young  prince  who  had  not  yet  done  any  thing,  while  he  himself 
was  covered  with  glory,  consummate  in  arms  and  politics,  pursuing 
the  most  skilful  line  of  conduct,  for,  by  means  of  some  concessions, 
he  brought  all  Europe  into  his  views.  The  character  of  true  policy 
is  always  to  place  the  real  result  before  the  external  effect.  Be- 
sides, the  effect  is  inevitably  produced,  when  the  real  result  is 
obtained. 

The  proposal  of  the  First  Consul  to  the  emperor  Alexander 
being  accepted,  it  was  agreed  to  present  to  the  Germanic  Diet  a 
note  signed  by  the  two  cabinets,  and  containing  the  spontaneous 
offer  of  their  mediation.  They  had  yet  to  agree  upon  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  introduced  into  that  note.  Tlie  First  Consul 
had  great  difficulty  to  induce  M.  de  MarkofTto  admit  the  stipu- 
lations already  made  with  the  principal  German  powers,  and 
wliich  were  contrary  to  the  views  of  Austria,  without  being 
seriously  injurious  to  her.  While  young  Alexander  affected  to 
share  none  of  the  passions  of  the  European  aristocracy,  M.  de 
Markoff  in  Paris,  M.  de  Woronzoff  in  London,  displayed  without 
reserve  the  passions  which  a  French  emigrant,  an  English  tory, 
or  an  Austrian  grandee  might  have  felt.  M.  de  Markoff,  in  parti- 
cular, was  a  Russian,  full  of  haughtiness,  destitute  of  that  attrac- 
tive flexibiHty  which  is  frequently  met  "with  in  the  distinguished 
men  of  his  nation,  having  intelhgence,  still  more  pride,  and  an 
idea  of  the  power  of  his  cabinet  which  was  at  that  time  quite 
extravagant.  The  First  Consul  was  not  a  man  to  endure  the 
ridiculous  arrogance  of  M.  de  Markoff,  and  contrived  to  keep 
the  ambassador  in  his  place  by  paying  all  due  respect  to  the 
sovereign.  He  offered  him,  for  Wirtemberg,  for  Baden,  for 
Bavaria,  advantages  certainly  superior  to  the  losses  which  those 
three  houses  had  sustained.  But  M.  de  Markoff,  indifferent  to  the 
imperial  kindred,  and  even  to  Russian  policy,  which  beo-an, 
after  the  peace  of  Teschcn,  to  favour  the  petty  powers  of  Ger- 
many, M.  de  INIarkoff,  in  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  old  Europe, 
showed  himself  not  Russian  but  Austrian.  It  was  Austria  that 
seemed  to  interest  him  exclusively.  Prussia  was  hateful  to  him ; 
he  disputed  all  her  assertions,  admitted,  on  the  contrary,  all  tliose 
of  Austria,  and  demanded  for  the  latter  as  much  as  they  could 
have  demanded  in  Vienna.  Tlie  bishopric  of  Salzburg  and  the 
provostship  of  Berchtolsgadcn,  granted  by  general  consent  to  the 
archduke  Ferdinand,  produced  very  nearly  as  much  as  Tuscany, 
that  is  to  say,  2,500,000  florins.  To  these  principahties  were 
nevcrtlicless  added  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and  Brixen.  But  M. 
de  Markoff,  the  advocate  of  Austria,  insisted  that  no  account 
ought  to  be  taken  of  this  addition.     Those  bishoprics  were  in 
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Tyrol,  and  consequently,  he  contended,  they  were  so  completely 
the  property  of  Austria,  that  it  was  robbing  tlie  emperor  to  give 
to  an  archduke.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  Trent  and  Brixen 
were  ecclesiastical  principalities,  wholly  independent,  though  en- 
closed within  the  Austrian  territory,  and  that  they  would  not 
belong  to  Austria  till  they  had  been  formally  assigned  to  her. 

Austria  wanted,  moreover,  the  bishopric  of  Passau,  which 
would  secure  to  her  the  important  fortress  of  Passau,  situated  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube,  and  forming  a  tete  de 
pont  upon  Bavaria.  It  was  agreed  to  give  to  Austria  the  bishopric 
of  Passau  without  the  fortress,  which  was  possible  and  expedient ; 
for  the  territory  of  that  bishopric  was  wholly  enclosed  in  Austria, 
and  the  fortress  of  Passau  in  Bavaria.  To  have  given  this  place 
to  Austi'ia  would  have  been  giving  her  an  offensive  and  threaten- 
ing position  in  regard  to  Bavaria.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more 
natural  than  to  assign  the  bishopric  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
and  Passau  to  the  elector  palatine.  But  Austria  clung  to  Passau 
as  to  a  capital  position,  and  M.  de  Markoff"  defended  it  for  Austria 
with  extreme  warmth.  It  was  desirable,  however,  to  conclude  this 
long  negotiation,  and  M.  de  Markoff",  sensible  that  in  the  end  the 
mediation  of  Russia  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  at  last 
consented  to  a  compromise,  and  agreed  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  in 
the  definitive  plan. 

Tlie  advantages  already  conceded  by  the  First  Consul  to  Prussia 
and  to  the  house  of  Orange,  though  vehemently  contested  by  M, 
de  Markoff,  were  inserted  entire  in  the  definitive  plan.  These 
were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  for  Prussia,  the  bishoprics  of  Hil- 
desheira,  Paderborn,  and  Munster  (part  only  of  the  latter),  the 
districts  of  Eichsfeld  and  Erfurt,  besides  some  abbeys  and  free 
cities;  and  for  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau,  Fidda  and  Corvey.  In 
the  same  plan  were  also  inserted  the  conditions  already  stipulated 
for  Bavaria,  that  is  to  say,  the  bishoprics  of  Freisingen  and  Augs- 
burg, the  county  of  .Werdenfels,  the  abbey  of  Kempten,  the  city 
of  Passau  without  the  bishopric,  the  bishoprics  of  Eichstiidt, 
Wurtzburg,  and  Bamberg,  besides  several  free  cities  and  abbeys 
in  Suabia. 

Austria  was  to  receive  for  the  archduke  of  Tuscany  the 
bishoprics  of  Brixen,  Trent,  Salzburg,  Passau  (this  latter  with- 
out the  fortress  of  Passau),  and  the  provostship  of  Berchtolsgaden. 
It  was  a  revenue  of  3,500,000  florins,  in  compensation  for  a  net 
revenue  of  2,500,000,  with  the  advantage  of  a  contiguity  of 
territory  not  presented  by  Tuscany.  Austria  gained  nothing  in 
Suabia;  she  merely  retained  her  old  possessions  there.  She  had 
a  right,  if  she  pleased,  to  exchange  them  for  the  frontier  of  the 
Inn.  The  Brisgau  was,  as  in  anterior  treaties,  insvu'cd  to  the 
duke  of  Modena. 

The  house  of  Baden,  for  which  M.  de  Markoff  showed  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  interest,  was  most  favourably  treated.  It  had 
lost  various  lordships  and  lands  in  Alsace  and  Luxemburg,  yield- 
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ing  a  revenue  of  315,000  florins  at  most.  There  was  secured  to 
it,  in  territories  wliieli  lay  liandy,  such  as  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
stance, the  remn?»nt  of  the  bishoprics  of  Spire,  Strasburg,  and 
Basle;  the  baihwicks  of  Ladenburg,  Bretten,  and  Heidelberg, 
there  was  secured  to  it  a  revenue  of  450,000  florins,  besides  the 
electoral  dignity,  which  was  destined  for  it. 

The  house  of  Wirtemberg  was  not  less  favourably  treated. 
The  provostship  of  Ellwangen  and  various  abbeys,  forming  a  re- 
venue of  380,000  florins,  were  conceded  to  it  in  compensation 
for  the  250,000  which  it  had  lost. 

The  houses  of  Hesse  and  Nassau  were  also  indemnified  in  ter- 
ritories situated  within  their  reach  and  proportionate  to  their 
losses.  The  inferior  princes  were  carefully  defended  by  France, 
and  obtained  revenues  nearly  equivalent  to  those  which  had  been 
taken  from  them.  The  houses  of  Aremberc;  and  Solms  were 
placed  in  Westphalia.  The  counts  of  Westphalia  obtained  the 
lower  bishopric  of  Mlinster.  Very  little  notice  was  taken  of 
England,  which  seemed  to  feel  no  great  interest  in  the  question; 
of  the  Germanic  indemnities.  It  Avas  not,  however,  forgotten: 
that  King  George  III.  was  elector  of  Hanover,  and  that  he  at- 
tached great  value  to  that  ancient  crown  of  his  family.  He  even 
regarded  it  as  his  last  resource,  in  those  moments  of  gloomy  de- 
pression, when  he  fancied  that  he  beheld  England  convulsed 
by  a  revolution.  A  desire  was  felt  to  dispose  him  favourably, 
and  as  he  had  been  required  to  give  up  certain  duties,  in  favour 
of  the  cities  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and  to  make  several  little 
sacrifices  in  favour  of  Prussia,  there  was  conceded  to  him  in  com- 
pensation the  bishopric  of  Osnabruck,  contiguous  to  Hanover — an 
indemnity  far  superior  to  what  he  had  lost,  and  the  object  of 
which  Avas  to  interest  him  strongly  in  the  success  of  the  mediation. 

A  certain  number  of  mediate  abbeys  were  reserved  to  complete 
the  indemnities  of  such  princes  as  might  be  111  used  In  this  first 
division,  and  to  furnish  pensions  for  the  jjiembers  of  the  sup- 
pressed clergy.  In  general,  the  princes  who  received  ecclesiastical 
territories  were  required  to  pay  the  pensions  of  all  the  Incum- 
bents living,  as  well  bishops  and  abbots  as  members  of  the  chap- 
ters, and  the  officers  attached  to  their  service.  It  was  the  least 
duty  of  humanity  towards  the  former  holders  of  benefices,  whose 
possessions  were  taken  from  them  and  their  princely  existence 
destroyed.  But,  if  provision  had  thus  been  made  for  the  wants 
of  the  suppressed  clergy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilhine,  there 
were  still  the  dispossessed  clergy  on  the  left  bank,  and  these  being, 
in  consequence  of  treaties,  without  redress  against  France,  would 
have  found  no  means  of  subsistence  anywhere.  It  was  for  their 
support  that  great  part  of  the  reserved  mediate  abbeys  were  des- 
tined. 

Such  were  the  territorial  arrangements  agreed  upon  with 
M.  de  Markoff".  Indemnities  to  the  amoimt  of  nearly  14,000,000 
had  been  distributed  to  compensate  lor  losses  to  the  amount  of 
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13,000,000;  and  what  proves  the  greediness  of  the  great  courts, 
Austria  took  about  4,000,000  of  them  for  her  archdukes;  Prussia 
2,000,000  for  herself,  500,000  for  the  stadtholder;  Bavaria  took 
3,000,000,  the  exact  equivalent  of  her  losses;  Wirteraberg,  Ba- 
den, the  two  Hesses,  Nassau,  about  2,000,000;  all  the  petty 
princes  together  2,500,000.  Thus  Austria  and  Prussia  obtained 
the  greater  part  for  themselves,  or  for  princes  forming  no  part  of 
the  Germanic  confederation. 

There  were  still  left  the  constitutional  arraniremcnts  which  also 
it  was  vcrv  necessary  to  settle.  The  First  Consul,  inclining  ori- 
ginally to  retain  two  ecclesiastical  electors,  afterwards  thwarted 
by  the  obstinacy  of  Austria,  deprived  of  resources  by  the  gree- 
diness of  the  great  courts,  covild  do  no  more  than  preserve  one. 
The  elector  of  Cologne  was  dead,  and  his  place  filled  merely  for 
form  by  the  archduke  Anthony,  but  without  an}^  pretension  on 
the  part  of  Austria  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  election.  The 
elector-archbishop  of  Treves,  a  Saxon  prince,  who  had  retired  to 
his  second  see,  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg,  was  neither  to  be 
pitied  nor  regretted.  A  pension  of  100,000  florins  was  to  be 
given  to  him.  The  present  elector  of  Mayence  was  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Dalbcrg,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention.  In- 
dependently of  his  personal  qualities,  he  had  a  title  to  be  retained, 
namely  the  importance  of  his  sec,  to  which  were  attached  the 
chancellorship  of  the  German  empire  and  the  presidency  of  the 
Diet.  He  was  confirmed,  therefore,  in  the  quality  of  arch- 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  president  of  the  Diet,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Katisbon,  the  place  where  the  Diet  met,  was  con- 
ferred on  him.  The  bailiwick  of  Aschaffenburg,  a  remnant  of 
the  old  electorate  of  Mayence  was  also  left  him,  audit  was  agreed 
to  compose  for  him  a  revenue  of  1,000,000  florins  by  means  of 
the  reserved  domains. 

Consequently,  one  only  of  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  was 
to  be  left,  and  this,  with  the  five  lay  electors,  made  six  in  all. 
The  First  Consul  was  for  increasing  the  number  and  making  that 
number  unequal.  He  proposed  to  create  nine.  The  title  was 
conferred  on  the  marirrave  of  Baden,  for  the  <2;ood  conduct  of 
that  prince  towards  France,  and  on  account  of  his  relationship 
to  Russia,  on  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
on  account  of  their  importance  in  the  confederation.  These 
were  tliree  additional  Protestant  electors,  making  six  Pro- 
testants against  three  Catholics.  The  majority  in  the  electoral 
college  was  thus  changed  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  party,  but 
not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  take  from  Austria  her  legitimate  in- 
fluence, for  she  was  always  sure  of  the  votes  of  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
and  Mayence,  most  frequently  of  that  of  Hanover,  and  in  certain 
cases  of  those  of  Baden  and  Wirtemberg. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  princes  indemnified  with  ecclesiastical 
possessions  should  sit  in  the  College  of  princes  for  the  lordships 
to  which  they  should  acquire  a  title.     This  again  changed  the 
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maiority  in  the  College  of  princes  in  favour  of  tlic  Protestant 
party ;  but,  owing  to  the  respect  which  the   imperial  house  had 
so    lono-    inspired,   and  owing   to  the  interest  which    the  petty 
princes  had  in  preser^dng  the   Germanic  constitution,  the  Pro- 
testant votes  recently  created  were  not  all  hostile  to  Austria.     It 
was  supposed  that  the  Protestant  or  Prussian  party,   as  people 
were  pleased  to  call  it,   having,   in   consequence  of  the  new  ar- 
rangements acquired 'a  numerical  majority  in  the  Colleges  of  the 
electors  and  of  the  princes,  Austria,  with  the  old  spell  which  en- 
compassed her,  with  the  prerogatives  attached  to  the  imperial 
crown,  with  her  direct  influence  over  the  elector  of  Ratishon, 
with  the  power  of  ratification  which  she  possessed  in  regard  to 
all  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet,  would  still  have  meansto  counter- 
balance the  opposition  of  Prussia,  and  continue  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  prevent  the  introduction  of  anarchy  into  the  Germanic 
body.     It  was  calculated  that,  in  taking  the  majority  from  Aus- 
tria, the  arbitrators  had  taken  from  her  at  most  the  power  of 
swaying   Germany  at  pleasure,   and  of  dragging  it  into  war  to 
gratify  her  pride  or  her  ambition.     Such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
new  arch-chancellor,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  Germanic  constitution. 

It  was,  lastly,  requisite  to  organize  the  College  of  the  cities, 
which  had  but  httle  influence  at  all  times,  and  was_  not  destined 
to  have  more  in  future.     Though  the  treaty  of  Limeville  had  made 
no  mention  of  the  suppression  of  the  free  cities,  and  specified  only 
the  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities,  still  the  existence 
of  many  of  these  cities  was  so  illusory,  their  administration  was  so 
burdensome  to  themselves,  the  exception  which  they  formed  amidst 
the  Germanic  territory  was  so  annoying  and  so  frequent,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  suppress  the  greater  number  of  them.     The  pro- 
tection which  they  had  formerly  sought  in  their  quality  of  imme- 
diate cities,  that  is  to  say,  dependent  on  the  emperor  alone,  they 
found  in  the  justice  of  the  time  and  in  a  much  stricter  observance 
of  the  laws  than  formerly.     It  would,  nevertheless,  have  been  too 
harsh  to  suppress  them  all ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  but  for 
the  First  Consul,  the  most  celebrated  would  have  sunk  under  the 
ambition  of  the  neighbouring  governments.     He  made  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  uphold  the  principal  of  them.      He  resolved  to  pre- 
serve Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  on  account  of  their  histoncal 
celebrity  ■    Ratisbon,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  Diet ; 
Wetzlar,  on  account  of  the  imperial  chamber;    Frankfort  and 
Liibcck,   on  account  of  their  commercial  importance.     He  pro- 
posed to  unite  two  of  them,  which  though  very  considerable,  nay, 
the  most  considerable  bf  all,  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  had  not  even 
the  quaUty  of  imperial  cities.     Bremen  was  dependent  on  Hanover. 
It  was  separated  from  it,  in  exchange  for  part  of  the  bishopric  of 
Osnabriick.      Hamburg  enjoyed  a  real  independence,  but  it  had 
no  vote  in  the  college  of  the  cities.     The  First  Consul  caused 
useful  privileges  to  be  attached  to  the  exceptional  existence  of  the 
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free  cities.  They  were  declared  to  be  tliencefortli  neutral  in  the 
wars  of  the  empire,  exempt  from  all  military  charges,  such  as  re- 
cruiting; the  financial  contingent,  the  quartering  of  troops.  This 
was  a  way  to  legitimatize  the  neutrality  which  was  granted  to  them, 
and  cause  it  to  be  respected.  Another  boon,  from  which  they 
were  destined  to  derive  greater  benefit  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Germanic  States  was  the  suppression  of  the  vexatious  and  onerous 
tolls  established  on  the  great  rivers  of  Germany.  The  feudal  tolls 
on  the  Rhine,  on  the  Weser,  and  on  the  Elbe,  were  suppressed. 
The  losses  resulting  from  tliis  suppression  for  the  bordering  States 
had  been  calculated  and  compensated  beforehand.  Certain  princes 
who  had  property  in  some  of  the  free  cities,  such  as  Augsburg, 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  were  even  obliged  to  renounce  it  at  the  price 
of  an  augmentation  of  indemnity.  It  was  to  France  alone,  and 
to  her  persevering  efforts,  that  these  benefits  were  OAving.  Thus 
the  number  of  those  cities  was  diminished  by  all  those  which  had 
lost  their  importance,  but  increased  by  the  two  richest,  which  had 
hitherto  been  excluded.  Their  existence  was  aggrandized  and 
meliorated ;  they  were  placed  in  a  position  to  render  great  services 
to  freedom  of  commerce,  and  to  derive  profit  from  them. 

This  matter  once  settled  was  introduced  into  a  convention, 
signed  on  the  4th  of  June  by  M.  de  MarkofF  and  the  French  ple- 
nipotentiary. Apprized,  day  by  day,  of  the  proceedings  of  M. 
de  Markolf,  Austria  had  held  back.  The  First  Consul,  on  his 
part,  had  taken  little  pains  to  gain  her,  stri-^ang,  as  he  had  done 
from  the  beginning,  to  obtain  the  majority  of  indi^ddual  assents, 
that  by  the  mass  of  them  he  might  overcome  the  refractory.  In 
this  view,  direct  conventions  "with  Wirtemberg  and  the  other 
States  made  out  of  the  details  of  the  plan  so  many  particular  treaties 
between  France  and  the  indemnified  countries. 

For  the  rest,  M.  de  MarkofF  would  not  enter  into  any  but  a 
conditional  engagement,  and  insisted  on  referrino-  the  matter  to 
his  court.  ,  It  was  agreed  that,  if  his  court  accepted  the  proposed 
plan,  the  note  which  was  to  contain  it  should  be  carried  imme- 
diately to  Ratisbon  and  presented  to  the  Diet,  in  the  name  of 
France  and  Russia,  constituting  themselves  mediators  for  the  Ger- 
manic body.  The  First  Consul,  in  thus  binding  Russia  to  his 
plan,  agreeing,  moreover,  in  regard  to  this  plan  with  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  and  the  principal  States  of  the  second  and  third  order, 
could  not  fail  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  Austria.  But  he  was 
fearful  of  the  efforts  wliich  she  might  make  at  Petersburg  to  shake 
the  young  emperor,  to  awaken  his  scruples,  and  to  interest  liis 
justice  against  his  vanity,  so  highly  flattered  by  the  part  that  was 
offered  to  Mm.  He,  therefore,  directed  general  Hedouville,  our 
ambassador  in  Petersburg,  to  declare  that  he  should  not  wait 
longer  than  ten  days  for  the  consent  of  the  Russian  cabinet  and 
the  ratification  of  the  convention  of  the  4th  of  June  He  caused 
this  declaration  to  be  made  in  the  most  measured  but  positive  terms. 
It  plainly  intimated  that,  if  Russia  did  not  appreciate   highly 
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enough  tlie  honour  of  regulating  jointly  with  France  the  new 
state  of  Germany,  the  First  Consul  would  do  without  her  and 
constitute  himself'  sole  mediator.  In  the  condescension  shoAvn  to 
the  court  of  Russia  there  had  been  abiHty  and  tact ;  neither  was 
there  less  in  the  firmness  shown  at  tlie  end  of  the  negotiation 
begun  with  her. 

At  this  moment,  the  emperor  Alexander  was  absent  from 
Petersbui'g :  he  was  gone  to  Memel  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Though  the  Russian  diplomacy  was  wholly 
favourable  to  Austria,  and  unfavom-able  to  Prussia,  Avhose  ambi- 
tion and  condescension  towards  France  it  severely  censiu'cd,  the 
emperor  Alexander  shared  not  these  dispositions.  He  was  per- 
suaded, Avithout  exactly  knowing  why,  that  Prussia  was  a  much 
more  formidable  power  than  Austria;  he  believed  that  the  secret 
of  the  great  art  of  war  had  continued,  ever  since  the  death  of 
Frederick  II.,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  in  this  per- 
suasion he  even  remained  till  the  battle  of  Jena.  He  had  heard 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Prussia,  of  his  youth,  of  his  virtues, 
of  his  miderstanding,  of  his  resistance  to  his  ministers,  and,  fancy- 
ing that  he  discovered  more  than  one  analogy  between  the  posi- 
tion of  that  kinsf  and  his  own,  he  had  conceived  a  desire  to  make 
liis  personal  acquaintance.  In  consequence,  he  had  caused  an  in- 
terview at  Memel  to  be  proposed  to  him.  This  proposal  the  king 
of  Prussia  had  eagerly  embraced,  for  he  was  still  full  of  liis  scheme 
for  interposmg  between  Russia  and  France,  still  persuaded  that 
he  should  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  over  their  relations,  that 
he  should  induce  them  to  live  in  harmony,  that,  holding  the 
balance  between  them,  he  should  hold  it  in  Europe,  and  that  to 
the  importance  of  the  part  was  added  the  certainty  of  preserving 
peace,  the  maintenance  of  which  had  become  the  most  constant 
subject  of  his  thoughts.  This  part,  which  he  had  dreamt  of  for 
a  moment,  in  the  life-time  of  Paul,  was  rendered  far  more  easy 
imder  the  emperor  Alexander,  with  whom  similarity  of  age  and 
disposition  seemed  to  ally  him  more  closely.  Confirmed  in  this 
idea  by  M.  Haugwitz,  he  had  repaired  to  Memel  with  a  head  full 
of  the  most  honourable  illusions.  Frederick  William  and  Alex- 
ander, now  together,  seemed  to  agree  perfectly,  and  vowed  ever- 
lasting friendship  to  each  other.  Tlie  king  of  Prussia  was  simple 
and  a  little  awkward ;  the  emperor  Alexander  was  neither  simple 
nor  awkward;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  amiable,  courteous,  lavish 
of  demonstrations.  He  hesitated  not  to  make  the  first  advances 
towards  the  successor  of  the  great  Frederick,  and  expressed  the 
warmest  aficction  for  him.  The  bcautifid  queen  of  Prussia  was 
present  at  this  interview :  from  this  period  the  emperor  Alexander 
devoted  to  her  a  respectful  and  chivalrous  homage.  They  parted 
liighly  delighted  with  each  other,  and  convinced  that  they  loved 
one  another,  not  like  sovereigns,  but  like  men.  In  fact,  the 
emperor  Alexander  prided  himself  upon  continuing  to  be  a  man, 
though  seated  upon  a  throne.     He  returned,  repeating  to  all  who 
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came  near  him,  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  friend  worthy  of  him- 
self. To  all  that  was  alleged  concerning  the  Prussian  cabinet,  its 
ambition,  its  greediness,  he  replied  by  the  explanation  constantly 
employed  when  Prussia  was  talked  of,  that  what  was  said  might 
be  true  of  M.  Haugwitz,  but  was  false  of  the  young  and  virtuous 
king.  He  could  not  have  wished  for  any  thing  better  than  to  see 
all  the  acts  of  the  court  of  Russia  explained  in  the  same  manner. 
At  the  moment  when  the  two  monarchs  were  on  the  point  of 
parting,  a  coimer,  arriving  at  Memel,  delivered  to  king  Frederick 
William  a  letter  from  the  First  Consul.  This  letter  communi- 
cated the  advantages  granted  to  Prussia,  and  the  definitive  plan 
agreed  upon  with  M.  de  MarkofF.  Every  thing,  added  the  First 
Consul,  now  depended  on  the  assent  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
King  Frederick  William,  enchanted  ^vith  tlais  result,  would  fain 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  talk  over  the  affairs  ot 
Germany  with  the  young  friend  whom  he  imagined  that  he  had 
gained  for  life.  But  that  slippery  friend  refused  to  Hsten  to 
him,  and  promised  to  answer  as  soon  as  he  should  have  received 
from  his  ministers  the  communication  of  the  plan  arranged  in 
Paris. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  June,  1802  (the  end  of  Prairial, 
year  X.).  Couriers  were  waiting  for  the  emperor  Alexander  at 
Petersburg;  and  general  Hedouville,  extremely  punctual  in  his 
obedience,  had  already  presented  a  note  intimating  that  if  by  a 
certain  time  no  positive  explanation  was  given,  he  should  consider 
the  answer  as  negative,  and  write  to  Paris  accordingly.  Kurakin, 
the  vice-chancellor,  who  was  better  disposed  towards  France  than 
his  colleagues^  prevailed  upon  general  Hedouville  to  withdraw  his 
note,  lest  it  should  offend  the  emperor  Alexander,  promising  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  his  sovereign,  the  business  should  be  immediately 
submitted  to  him  and  an  answer  given  "without  delay.  The  em- 
peror, on  his  return  to  the  capital,  gave  audience  to  his  ministers, 
and  was  strongly  urged  by  several  of  them  to  reject  the  proposed 
plan.  The  cabinet  appeared  divided,  but  yet  more  disposed  in 
favour  of  Austria  than  of  Prussia.  Alexander,  though  he  per- 
ceived, with  his  precocious  subtlety,  that  the  governor  of  the 
affiirs  of  the  West  gave  up  to  him  the  appearance  of  a  part,  the 
reality  of  which  he  retained  in  his  own  hands ;  though  he  found 
that  the  conditions  which  they  were  to  dictate  jointly  at  Ratisbon 
came  to  him  ready-made  from  Paris — Alexander  was,  neverthe- 
less, touched  with  the  outward  respect  paid  to  his  empire,  and 
satisfied  ^vith  a  precedent  which,  added  to  that  of  Teschen,  would 
in  future  establish  the  right  of  Russia  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany.  He  was  convinced  that  the  First  Consul  would  j)i*o- 
ceed,  if  the  Russian  cabinet  hesitated  any  longer;  moreover,  the 
pretensions  of  Austria,  who  was  at  this  moment  making  her 
last  efforts  in  Petersburg,  seemed  to  him  quite  unreasonable ;  and, 
lastly,  the  letters  of  the  king  of  Prussia  became  daily  more  urgent : 
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from  all  these  motives  he  decided  in  favom-  of  the  proposed  plan, 
and  ratified  tlie  convention  on  the  4tli  of  June,  in  spite,  as  it 
were,  of  his  ministers.  At  the  moment  of  giving  his  assent, 
prince  Louis  of  Baden  arrived  at  Petersburg  to  claim  the  rights 
of  relationship,  and  to  obtain  the  approval  of  a  plan  for  increasing 
the  territories  and  titles  of  his  house;  but  he  found  liis  Avishes 
granted.  A  few  days  afterwards,  this  unfortunate  prince  died  in 
Finland  from  the  efiects  of  a  carriage  accident,  on  his  way  from 
his  sister  the  empress  of  Russia  to  his  sister  the  queen  of  Sweden, 

The  emperor  Alexander,  though  he  had  given  his  assent,  had, 
however,  made  two  reservations,  not  express,  but  verbal,  and 
which  he  left  it  to  the  courtesy  of  the  First  Consul  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. The  first  was  relative  to  the  bishop  of  Llibeck,  duke 
of  Oldenburg,  and  his  uncle.  This  prince  lost  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  toll  of  Elsfleth,  on  the  Weser,  a  very  considerable 
revenue,  and  solicited  an  augmentation  of  indemnity.  There 
were  a  few  thousand  florins  more  to  look  for — that  was  all.  The 
second  reservation  of  the  emperor  related  to  the  electoral  dignity 
which  he  was  desirous  of  conferring  on  the  house  of  Mecklenburg, 
which  itself  appeared  to  care  very  Httle  about  it.  This  was  a 
more  difficult  affair;  for  this  new  favour  would  have  raised  the 
number  of  the  electors  to  ten,  and  placed  another  Protestant 
in  the  electoral  college.  It  was  a  matter  for  ulterior  settlement 
with  the  Diet. 

Things  had  been  so  arranged  that  the  couriers  returning  from 
Petersburg  should  come  back  by  way  of  Ratisbon,  and  dchver 
to  the  ministers  of  Russia  and  France  orders  to  act  immediately. 
Russia  had  appointed,  as  her  minister  extraordinary  on  this  occa- 
sion, M.  de  Buhler,  her  ordinary  representative  at  the  court  of 
Bavaria.  The  First  Consul  on  his  part  had  chosen  for  the  same 
character  the  minister  of  France  at  Munich.  M.  dc  Laforest,  by 
his  acquaintance  with  German  affairs,  and  by  his  activity,  com- 
bined the  qualities  suitable  for  the  difficult  functions  with  which 
he  was  about  to  be  charged.  The  note  announcing  the  mediation 
of  the  two  courts  had  been  drawn  up  beforehand,  and  sent  to  the 
two  ministers,  French  and  Russian,  that  they  might  deliver  it  as 
soon  as  the  couriers  should  have  returned  from  Petersburg.  Both 
had  orders  to  leave  Miinich  immediately  for  Ratisbon.  M.  de 
Laforest  executed  this  order  forthwith,  M.  dc  Buhler  promising 
to  follow  without  delay.  They  arrived  at  Ratisbon  on  the  16  th 
of  August  (28th  Thcrmidor). 

The  Diet  had  transferred  the  difficult  work  of  the  ncAV  Ger- 
manic organisation  to  an  extraordinary  deputation  composed  of 
some  of  the  principal  German  States.  It  was  in  imitation  of  what 
had  been  done  at  former  periods  in  similar  circumstances,  par- 
ticularly at  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  eight  States  selected 
were :  Brandenburg  (Prussia),  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Bohemia  (Aus- 
tria), Wixtembcrg,  Teutonic  Order  ( Ai-chdukc  Charles),  Mayence, 
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Hesse-Casscl.  Tliese  eight  States  were  represented  in  tlic  extra- 
ordinary deputation  by  ministers  deliberating  agreeably  to  tlae 
instructions  of  tlieir  governments. 

AU  these  ministers  were  not  present.  M.  de  Laforcst  was 
obliged  to  make  great  efforts  to  bring  them  to  llatisbon,  efforts 
the  more  difficidt  since  Austria,  reduced  to  despair,  had  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  tardiness  of  the  Germanic  constitution  to  the 
vivacity  of  French  action.  The  note,  in  the  form  of  a  declara- 
tion, Avas  delivered  on  the  18th  of  August  (30th  Thermidor),  in 
the  name  of  the  two  courts,  to  the  directorial  minister  of  the 
Diet,  charged  to  preside  over  all  official  communications.  A 
copy  was  given  to  the  imperial  plenipotentiary,  for  there  ^vas 
in  the  grand  deputation,  as  well  as  in  the  Diet  itself,  a  plenipo- 
tentiary exercising  the  imperial  prerogative,  which  consisted  in 
receiving  communication  of  proposals  addressed  to  the  confedera- 
tion, in  examining  them,  and  in  ratifying  or  rejecting  them,  on 
behalf  of  the  emperor. 

The  note  of  the  mediating  powers,  worthy,  amicable,  but 
firm,  merely  said  that  the  German  States,  not  having  yet  been 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement  respecting  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  and  it  being  to  the  interest  of  all  Europe  that 
the  work  of  peace  should  be  crowned  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
Germanic  affairs,  France  and  Russia,  friendly  and  disinterested 
powers,  offered  their  mediation  to  the  Diet,  submitted  a  plan  to 
it,  and  declared  that  the  interest  of  Germany,  the  consolidation  of 
peace,  and  the  general  tranquilhty  of  Europe,  required  that  every 
thing  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  Germanic  indemnities 
should  be  settled  in  the  space  of  two  months.  This  fixed  time 
had  something  imperious,  it  is  true,  but  it  rendered  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  two  courts  serious,  and  in  this  respect  it  was  indis- 
pensable. 

This  declaration  was  designed  to  produce,  and  it  did  produce, 
the  strongest  effect.  The  directorial  minister,  that  is  to  say,  the 
president,  transmitted  it  immediately  to  the  extraordinary  depu- 
tation. 

While  the  ministers  of  the  two  powers  were  proceeding  so 
resolutely  at  Ratisbon,  an  official  step  was  taken  at  Vienna  by 
the  ambassador  of  France,  to  communicate  to  the  court  of  Austria 
the  plan  of  mediation,  to  declare  that  France  had  never  wished, 
neither  did  she  now  wish,  to  offend  her;  but  that  the  impossi- 
bility of  arranging  with  her  had  obliged  France  to  take  a  defini- 
tive part,  a  part  imperatively  required  by  the  peace  of  Europe. 
It  was  insinuated,  moreover,  that  the  plan  did  not  settle  every 
thing  in  an  irrevocable  manner;  that  there  were  yet  left  many 
means  for  serving  the  court  of  Vienna,  either  in  its  negotiations 
with  Bavaria,  or  in  its  efforts  to  secui'e  to  the  archdukes  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  of  the  last  ecclesiastical  electorate ; 
that,  in  all  these  things,  the  condescension  of  the  First  Consul  would 
be  proportionate  to  the  condescension  of  the  emperor.     For  the 
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rest,  M.  de  Champagny,  our  ambassador,  was  ordered  not  to  enter 
into  any  detail,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  understood  that  all  serious 
discussion  would  take  place  exckisively  at  Ratisbon. 

During  tliese  inevitable  delays  of  diplomacy,  tlie  indemnified 
princes  became  extremely  impatient  to  occupy  the  territories 
awarded  to  tliem,  and  bad  demanded  authority  to  take  possession 
of  them  immediately.  France  had  assented  to  it,  in  order  to 
render  the  proposed  plan  nearly  irrevocable.  All  at  once,  Prussia 
caused  Hildesheim,  Panderborn,  Mlinster,  Eichsfeld,  and  Erfurt 
to  be  occupied.  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  not  less  impatient 
than  Prussia,  sent  detachments  of  troops  into  the  ecclesiastical 
principalities  wliich  were  assigned  to  them.  The  resistance,  if 
any  were  made  by  these  prlncipahties,  could  not  be  great,  for 
they  were  either  aged  prelates  or  chapters  administering  the 
vacant  sees,  having  neither  means  nor  will  to  defend  themselves. 
The  harshness  of  the  occupants  equalled  in  some  respects  that 
formerly  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
natural  protector  of  these  unfortunate  ecclesiastics  was  Austria, 
charged  with  the  exercise  of  the  imperial  power.  But  most  of 
them  were  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  her  territory;  and 
those  who  were  within  her  reach,  as  the  bishops  of  Augsburg  and 
Freisingen,  could  not  be  assisted  without  violating  the  Bavarian 
territory,  wliich  would  have  been  an  act  pregnant  with  the  most 
serious  results.  There  was,  however,  one  of  these  bishoprics, 
easy  to  secure  from  Bavarian  occupation  and  important  to  retain; 
this  was  the  bishopric  of  Passau.  To  undertake  its  defence  would 
have  been  an  act  of  vigour  tendino:  to  raise  Austria  from  her 
very  lowly  situation. 

We  have  already  described  the  geographical  position  of  this 
bishopric,  completely  enclosed  by  Austria,  and  having  only  one 
point  on  the  Bavarian  territory,  namely  Passau.  The  coiurt  of 
Vienna  had  been  desirous,  as  we  have  seen,  that  this  fortress 
should  be  given  to  the  archduke  along  with  the  bishopric  itself. 
The  Austrian  troops  were  at  the  gates  of  Passau :  a  step  would 
have  carried  them  into  the  town.  The  temptation  must  have 
been  strong,  and  pretexts  were  not  wanting.  In  fact,  the  luifor- 
tunatc  bishop,  on  seeing  the  Bavarian  troops  approach,  had 
applied  to  the  emperor,  the  natural  protector  of  every  State  of 
the  empire  exposed  to  violence.  The  plan  which  gave  his  bi- 
shopric partly  to  Bavaria,  partly  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  was 
still  but  a  project,  not  yet  a  law  of  the  empire,  and  till  then  the 
execution  of  it  might  be  considered  as  an  illegal  act.  Acts  of 
this  kind,  it  is  true,  were  committed  throughout  all  Germany; 
but  where  it  Avas  possible  to  prevent  them,  why  not  do  it,  why 
not  give  some  sign  of  lile  and  vigour? 

Austria  was  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree.  She  complained 
of  every  body:  of  France,  who,  without  saying  any  thing  to  her, 
liad  negotiated  Avith  Russia  the  plan  that  was  to  change  the  face 
of  Germany;  of  Russia  herself,  who,  at  Petersburg,  had  kept  secret 
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from  lier  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  mediation  ;  of  Prussia  and 
her  confederates,  who  supported  themselves  tipon  foreign  govern- 
ments to  overturn  the  empire  completely.  Her  complaints  had 
but  little  foundation,  and  she  had  to  reproach  none  but  herself, 
her  exaggerated  pretensions,  and  her  ill-judged  subtleties,  for  the 
forlorn  state  in  which  she  was  left  by  all  at  that  moment.  She  had 
sought  to  negotiate  with  Russia  unknown  to  France,  and  France 
had  negotiated  with  Russia  imknown  to  her.  She  had  wished  to 
call  foreigners  into  the  empire  by  having  recourse  to  the  emperor 
Alexander,  and  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  imitating  her  example,  had 
called  France,  with  this  diiference  that  Prussia  and  Bavaria  ob- 
tained the  intervention  of  a  power  in  friendship  with  the  Germanic 
body,  and  obliged  by  treaties  themselves  to  intervene.  As  for 
previous  occupations,  they  were  premature  acts,  it  is  true,  and 
strictly  considered  illegal ;  but,  unfortimately  for  the  logic  of 
Austria,  she  had  herself  just  occupied  Salzburg  and  Berchtolsgaden. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Austria,  exasperated  and  determined  to  show 
that  her  courage  was  not  depressed  by  a  concurrence  of  unfortu- 
nate circumstances,  committed  an  act  by  no  means  in  keeping 
with  her  usual  circumspection.  She  ordered  her  troops  to  march 
tlu'ough  the  suburbs  of  Passau,  and  to  occupy  the  fortress,  and  ac- 
companied this  act  with  explanations  tending  to  extenuate  its 
eifect.  She  declared  that,  in  thus  acting,  she  complied  with  a 
formal  demand  of  the  bishop  of  Passau  ;  that  she  meant  not  by 
any  means  to  decide  by  force  one  of  the  knotty  questions  stibmitted 
to  the  Germanic  Diet;  that  she  intended  to  perform  a  purely  con- 
servatory act ;  and  that,  immediately  after  the  decision  of  that 
Diet,  she  would  withdraw  her  troops,  and  leave  the  contested  town 
to  the  proprietor  who  should  be  legally  invested  with  it  by  the 
definitive  plan  of  the  indemnities. 

Her  troops  entered  Passau  on  the  18  th  of  August.  While  they 
were  on  their  march,  the  Bavarian  troops,  on  their  side,  Avere 
marchino-  too.  There  had  well  nio-h  been  a  serious  collision,  which 
might  have  set  all  Europe  in  flames.  However,  the  prvidence 
of  the  officers  charged  with  these  movements  prevented  that  cala- 
mity.    The  Austrians  remained  masters  of  the  place. 

This  conduct  was  bold,  bolder  than  it  ^xas  prudent  for  xAustria 
to  pursue,  for  it  was  opposing  a  formal  act  of  resistance  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  mediating  powers  on  an  important  point.  It 
produced  a  very  great  eifect  at  Ratisbon,  among  the  numerous 
German  pubhc  assembled  in  that  city.  There  were  representatives 
of  all  the  States,  maintained  or  suppressed,  satisfied  or  dissatisfied, 
seeking  some  of  them  to  procure  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan, 
others  to  change  it  in  what  concerned  them.  There  were  magis- 
trates of  the  free  cities,  abbots,  prelates,  immediate  nobles,  in 
abundance.  The  immediate  nobles,  in  particular,  filling  the 
armies  and  the  chancelleries  of  the  German  courts,  figured  in  great 
numbers  as  ministers  to  the  Diet.  Even  those  who  represented 
courts  which  had  been  treated  Hberally,  and  who,  on  that  account, 
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sTiould  have  appeared  content,  retained,  nevertheless,  their  personal 
passions,  and,  us  German  nobles,  were  far  from  being  satisfied.  M. 
de  Gortz,  minister  of  Prussia  at  Ratisbon,  for  example,  was  a  par- 
tisan of  the  plan  of  indemnities  on  account  of  his  court;  but,  in 
quality  of  immediate  noble,  he  deeply  regretted  the  old  order  of 
things.  Several  other  ministers  of  the  German  courts  were  in  the 
like  predicament.  These  persons  composed  of  themselves  a  public, 
under  the  influence  of  strong  passions,  and  well-disposed  towards 
Austria.  It  was  not  with  France  that  they  found  most  fault,  for  they 
saw  that  she  was  disinterested  in  all  this,  and  that  she  had  no  other 
aim  but  to  bring  the  affairs  of  Germany  to  a  conclusion,  but  they 
poiu'ed  forth  their  severest  censure  upon  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 
The  greediness  of  these  courts,  their  connexion  with  France,  their 
eagerness  to  destroy  the  old  Constitution,  were  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  extraordinary  bitterness.  The  news  of  the  occupation  of  Passau 
produced  among  this  public  the  strongest  and  most  agreeable  sen- 
sation. It  was  necessary,  it  was  alleged,  to  act  with  vigour. 
France  had  no  troops  upon  the  Rliine  ;  her  peace  with  England 
was  not  so  solid  that  she  could  lightly  engage  herself  with  the  affairs 
of  Germany;  besides,  the  First  Consul  had  just  received  a  sort  of 
monarchical  authority,  in  recompense  for  the  peace  which  he  had 
given  to  the  world  ;  he  could  not  so  soon  withdraw  a  benefit  for 
which  such  a  high  price  had  been  paid.  The  only  course,  there- 
fore, was  to  display  energy,  to  cross  the  Inn,  to  give  a  lesson  to 
Bavaria,  and  to  put  down  the  numerous  hands  lifted  all  at  once 
against  the  Germanic  Constitution. 

The  effect  produced  at  Ratisbon  speedily  spread  over  all  Eu- 
rope. The  First  Consul,  attentive  to  the  progress  of  these  nego- 
tiations, was  struck  by  it.  Thus  far,  he  had  carefully  abstained 
from  any  step  which  could  have  affected  the  general  peace.  His 
object  had  been  to  consolidate  not  to  endanger  it.  But  he  was  not 
of  a  humour  to  suffer  himself  to  be  publicly  defied,  and  especially 
to  allow  a  result  which  he  had  pursued  with  so  many  efforts,  and 
with  such  excellent  intentions,  to  be  put  in  jeopardy.  He  was 
aware  what  this  boldness  of  Austria  might  produce  at  Ratisbon, 
if  he  did  not  repress  it,  and  especially  if  he  appeared  to  hesitate. 
He  immediately  sent  for  M.  de  Lucchesini,  minister  of  Prussia, 
and  M.  de  Cetto,  minister  of  Bavaria.  He  pointed  out  to  both 
of  them  the  importance  of  a  prompt  and  energetic  resolution,  to 
meet  the  new  attitude  taken  by  Austria,  and  the  danger  to  which 
the  plan  of  the  indemnities  would  be  exposed  if  the  least  hesita- 
tion were  to  be  shown  on  this  occasion.  These  two  ministers 
were  as  sensible  of  all  this  as  any  body;  for  the  interest  of  their 
courts  was  sufficient  to  enlighten  them  on  the  subject.  They 
adhered,  therefore,  without  hesitation  to  the  ideas  of  the  First 
Consul.  The  latter  proposed  to  them  to  bind  themselves  by  a 
formal  convention,  in  which  they  should  declare  anew  that  tliey 
were  disposed  to  employ  all  necessary  means  to  carry  into  effect 
the  plan  of  mediation,  and  that  if,  within  the  sixty  days  assigned  to 
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the  labours  of  the  Diet,  the  city  of  Passau  were  not  evacuated, 
France  and  Prussia  woukl  unite  tlieir  forces  with  those  of  Bavaria 
to  secure  to  the  latter  the  share  promised  her  by  the  plan  of 
the  indemnities.  This  convention  was  signed  in  the  evening  of 
the  very  day  on  which  it  was  proposed,  that  is  to  say,  the  5th  of 
September, "1802  (18th  Fructidor,  year  X.).  The  First  Consul  did 
not  send  for  M.  de  Markoff,  because  he  foresaw  that  a  thousand 
difficulties  would  be  raised  by  him  in  favour  of  Austria.  Besides, 
he  had  no  need  of  Russia  for  performing  an  act  of  energy.  The 
convention  itself  became  more  threatening  signed  by  tAvo  powers, 
which  were  both  seriously  resolved  to  carry  it  into  execution.  It 
was  merely  communicated  to  M.  de  MarkofF,  who  was  requested 
to  transmit  it  to  Petersburg,  that  his  cabinet  might  adhere  to  it  if 
it  should  think  fit. 

Next  day,  the  First  Consul  despatched  Lauriston,  his  aide-de- 
camp, with  the  convention  wliich  had  just  been  signed,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  In  tliis  letter,  he 
begged  the  elector  to  be  of  good  cheer,  guaranteed  to  him  anew 
the  whole  of  the  indemnity  that  had  been  promised  him,  and 
assured  him  that  at  the  time  fixed  a  French  army  should  enter 
Germany,  to  keep  the  word  of  France  and  Prussia.  Lauriston 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Passau  for  the  pm'pose  of  showing 
himself  there,  and  judging  with  liis  own  eyes  what  number  of 
Austrians  were  assembled  on  the  frontier  of  Bavaria.  He  was 
then  to  show  himself  at  Ratisbon,  to  go  to  Berlin,  and  to  return 
through  Holland.  He  was  the  bearer  of  letters  for  most  of  the 
princes  of  Germany. 

Tins  was  more  than  was  requisite  for  acting  powerfvilly  upon 
German  heads.  Colonel  Lauriston  set  out  immediately,  and  ar- 
rived without  losing  a  moment  at  Mimich.  His  presence  gave 
the  greatest  joy  to  the  unfortunate  elector.  All  the  details  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  the  First  Consul  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  Colonel  Lauriston  continued  his  journey  without  delay, 
convinced  liimself  with  his  own  eyes  that  the  Aixstrians  upon  the 
Inn  were  far  too  few  for  any  thing  but  a  bravado,  proceeded  to 
Ratisbon,  and  from  Ratisbon  to  Berlin. 

This  promptness  of  action  surprised  Austria,  stru^ck  terror  into 
all  the  opposing  party  in  the  Diet,  and  proved  to  them  that  a 
power  hke  France  had  not  entered  into  a  pubhc  engagement  with 
another  power  like  Prussia  to  insure  the  success  of  a  plan,  without 
seriously  intending  to  produce  that  efiect.  Besides,  the  object  of 
the  mediators  was  so  evident,  they  aimed  so  plainly  at  securing 
the  peace  of  the  continent  by  the  conclusion  of  the  German  affairs, 
that  reason  could  not  help  joining  the  sentiment  of  a  superior  force 
to  put  down  all  resistance.  Still,  it  is  true,  there  remained  diffi- 
culties oi"  form  to  be  overcome,  and  of  these  Austria  would  be  likely 
to  avail  herself  to  retard  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  unless  she  ob- 
tained some  concession  to  soothe  her  chagrin,  and  to  save  the 
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dignity  of  the  liead  of  tlie  empire,  which  was  much  compromised 
on  this  occasion. 

The  extraordinary  deputation  charged  by  the  Diet  to  prepare 
a  conclusum  to  be  submitted  to  it,  was  at  this  moment  assembled. 
The  eight  States  composing  it,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Bavaria^ 
Bohemia,  Wirtemberg,  the  Teutonic  Order,  Mayence,  and  Hesse 
Casscl,  were  present  in  the  persons  of  their  ministers.  The  pro- 
tocol was  open;  each  had  begun  to  give  his  opinion.  Of  the 
eight  States,  foiu:  admitted  without  hesitation  the  plan  of  the  me- 
diators. Brandenburg,  Bavaria,  Hesse-Cassel,  Wirtemberg,  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  to  the  high  powers  who  had  condescended 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  to  extricate 
it  from  embarrassment  by  their  disinterested  arbitration;  and 
moreover  declared  the  plan  to  be  wise,  acceptable  in  its  details^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  points,  on  which  the  grand  deputa- 
tion might  without  inconvenience  give  its  opinion  and  propose 
useful  modifications.  Lastly,  they  added,  with  reference  to  the 
term  fixed,  that  it  was  urgent  to  bring  matters  to  a  close  as 
speedily  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the  j^eace  not  of  Germany  only 
but  of  all  Europe.  Still  the  four  approving  States  did  not  ex- 
plain themselves  in  a  precise  manner  relative  to  this  term  of  two 
months.  It  would  have  been  compromising  their  dignity  to  re- 
fer to  this  rigorous  term  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  submit 
to  it;  but  tliis  was  what  they  meant  to  say,  when  they  exliorted 
their  co-Estates  to  decide  as  speedily  as  possible. 

One  would  have  expected  the  approbation  of  Mayence,  since  that 
ancient  ecclesiastical  electorate  alone  was  preserved  and  a  revenue 
of  1,000,000  florins  attached  to  it.  But  baron  d'Albini,  who  re- 
presented the  elector-archbishop,  a  very  sensible,  clever  man, 
wishino;  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  tlie  success  of  the  media- 
tion,  was  extremely  embarrassed  to  approve,  in  presence  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  party,  of  a  plan  which  swept  away  the  an- 
cient feudal  Churcli  of  Germany,  and  to  approve  it  solely  because 
the  electorate  of  his  archbishop  had  been  retained.  Besides,  that 
archbishop  was  not  completely  satisfied  Avith  the  combinations 
which  related  to  himself  The  bailiwick  of  Aschaffenburg,  the 
last  remnant  of  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  formed  the  only  portion 
of  revenue  that  was  secured  to  him  in  territory.  The  rest  was 
to  be  given  in  various  assignations  on  the  reserved  possessions  of 
the  Church,  and  for  this  part  of  the  promised  1,000,000,  the  most 
considerable  part,  since  the  bailiwick  of  Aschaffenburg  was  worth 
scarcely  300,000  florins,  he  was  not  without  uneasiness. 

M.  d'Albini,  on  behalf  of  Mayence,  expressed,  therefore,  an  am- 
biguous opinion,  warmly  thanked  the  high  mediating  personages 
for  their  amicable  intervention,  deplored  at  great  length  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Germanic  Chiirch,  and  distinguished  in  the  plan 
two  parts,  one  comprehending  the  distribution  of  the  territories, 
the  other  the  general  considerations  with  Avhich  the  plan  was  ac- 
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companied.  As  for  the  distributions  of  territory,  excepting  the 
petty  indemnities,  the  minister  of  Mayence  approved  the  proposals 
of  the  mediating  powers.  With  regard  to  the  general  considera- 
tions, containing  the  indication  of  the  regulations  to  be  made, 
he  thought  them  insufficient,  and  in  particular  the  pensions  of 
ihe  clergy  appeared  to  him  to  be  not  clearly  enough  insured. 
On  this  point,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  observations  of  the 
representative  of  Mayence,  were  not  destitute  of  reason. 

Thus  his  opinion  did  not  comprehend  a  formal  approbation. 

Saxony  befjged  leave  to  reserve  her  vote  for  the  present,  which 
was  a'  very  common  practice  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Germanic 
Diet.  As  the  votes  were  collected  several  times,  any  member 
might  defer  giving  his  opinion  till  a  subsequent  sitting.  This 
State,  very  disinterested,  very  discreet,  placed  in  general  under 
the  influence  of  Prussia,  but  in  heart  preferring  Austria,  Ca- 
tholic moreover,  by  the  religion  of  the  sovereign,  though  Pro- 
testant by  the  religion  of  the  people,  felt  painful  scruples,  divided 
as  it  was  between  its  affections  and  its  reason,  its  affections  which 
spoke  for  old  Germany,  its  reason  which  spoke  for  the  plan  of 
the  mediators. 

Bohemia  and  the  Teutonic  Order  were  absolutely  Austrian 
States.  As  for  the  first,  that  was  a  matter  of  course,  since  the 
emperor  was  king  of  Boliemia.  Charles,  brother'  of  the  em- 
peror, his  genei'alissimo,  his  minister  at  war,  was  grand-master  of 
the  Teutonic  Order.  In  Vienna  and  at  Ratisbon,  they  affected 
to  make  a  difference  between  the  minister  of  Bohemia,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  imperial  minister.  The  minister  of  Bohemia, 
specially  representing  the  house  of  Austria,  might  indulge  in  the 
expression  of  the  family  passions :  he  Avas  therefore  prompted  to 
use  the  bitterest  language.  The  imperial  minister,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  affected  to  express  himself  more 
gravely,  and  to  keep  in  view  the  general  interests  of  tlie  empire. 
He  was  less  sincere  and  more  pedantic.  INI.  de  Schraut  was 
minister  for  Bohemia,  M.  von  Hugel  for  the  emperor.  This  latter, 
one  of  the  most  consummate  of  formahsts,  was  at  the  same  time 
-extremely  acute,  like  many  of  those  Germans  who  had  grown 
old  in  the  Diet,  and  who  disguised  under  the  pedantry  of  forms 
all  the  subtilty  of  lawyers.  As  for  the  minister  of  the  Teutonic 
grand-master,  M.  de  Rabenau,  he  was  wholly  dependent  on  the 
Austrian  deputation,  who  drew  up  his  very  notes  for  him  with 
the  knowledge  and  before  the  face  of  the  Diet ;  a  part  which 
caused  that  worthy  minister  great  chagrin,  and  of  which  he 
complained  himself  M.  de  Hugel,  minister  for  the  emperor, 
directed  the  Austrian  votes,  and  was  instructed  to  resort  to  arti- 
fices and  delays  in  the  struggle  against  the  Prussian  party  and 
the  mediating  powers. 

In  the  first  sitting,  M.  de  Schraut,  for  Bohemia,  complained 
loudly  of  the  conduct  pursued  towards  Austria,  and  replied  with 
acrimony  to  the  reproach  thrown  out  against  that  coiu't  of  ha^dng 
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never  come  to  a  conclusion — a  reproach  wliich  constituted  the 
chief  argument  of  the  mediating  powers  for  interfering.  This 
minister  declared  that,  for  nine  months  past,  the  imperial  cabinet 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  single  answer  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government  to  its  overtures;  that  it  had  been  left  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  negotiations  going  on  in  Paris ; 
that  its  ambassador  never  could  get  initiated  into  the  secret 
of  the  mediation,  and  that  the  plan  of  that  mediation  Avas 
unknown  to  liim  till  the  very  moment  of  the  communication 
made  concerning  it  at  Ratisbon.  M.  de  Schraut  then  complained 
of  the  lot  assigned  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  asserting  that  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  was  violated,  for  that  guaranteed  to  the 
archduke  an  entire  indemnity  of  all  his  losses,  and  now  there 
was  given  him  a  revenue  of  1,350,000  florins  at  most,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  4,000,000  which  he  had  lost.  Salzburg,  according  to 
M.  de  Schraut,  produced  only  900,000  florins,  Berchtolsgaden 
200,000,  Passau  250,000.  This  was  a  downright  falsehood. 
For  the  rest,  Bohemia  came  to  no  conclusion. 

The  Teutonic  Order,  more  moderate  in  language,  would  not 
admit  the  plan  but  as  a  document  to  be  consulted. 

Thus  there  were  four  approving  votes,  Brandenburg,  Bavaria, 
Hesse-Cassel,  Wirtemberg;  one  vote,  Mayence,  which  at  bottom 
was  approbatory,  but  which  it  was  requisite  to  bring  round  to  be 
completely  so;  one  vote.  Saxony,  which  followed  the  majority, 
when  that  majority  was  pronounced;  lastly  two  votes,  Bohemia 
and  the  Teutonic  Order,  directly  contrary,  until  satisfaction 
shovild  be  given  to  Austria. 

This  result  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  First  Consul. 
When  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  first  opinion  of  Bohemia, 
which  imputed  to  the  obstinate  silence  of  France  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  the  negotiation  of  the  Germanic  affairs  to  a  conclusion, 
he  determined  not  to  put  up  quietly  with  this  imputation.     He 
rcpUed  immediately  by  a  note  which  M.  de  Laforest  was  directed 
to  communicate  to  the  Diet.     In  tliis  note  he  expressed  regret  that 
he  was  forced  to  publish  negotiations,  which,  firom  their  nature, 
ought  to  have  remained  secret ;   but  he  added  that,  since  Austria 
compelled  him  to  it  by  publicly  calumniating  his  mtentions,  he 
declared  that  these  pretended  overtures  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
to  the  French  cabinet  related  not  to  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  affair  of  the  indemnities  but  to  the  extension  of  the  Austrian 
frontier  to  the  Isar  and  even  to  the  Lech,  that  is  to  say,  the  era- 
sure of  Bavaria  from  the  list  of  German  powers;  that  the  preten- 
sions of  Austria,  carried  from  Paris,  where  they  were  unsuccessful, 
to  Petersburg,   where  they  were  equally  unsuccessful,   lastly  to 
Munich,  where  they  had  assumed  a  threatening  tone,  had  obliged 
the  mediating  powers  to  interlere  with  a  view  to  insure  the  peace 
of  Germany,  and  with  the  peace  of  Germany  that  of  the  continent. 
This  reply,  richly  deserved,  but  exaggerated  in  one  point,  the 
imputation  upon  Austria  of  having  been  desirous  to  extend  her- 
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self  to  the  Lecli  (she  had  in  fact  made  mention  of  the  Isar  only) — this 
reply  deeply  mortified  the  imperial  cabinet,  which  clearly  saw  that  it 
had  to  deal  with  an  adversary  as  resolute  in  politics  as  he  was  in  war. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  requisite  that  the  negotiation  should  be  kept 
going.  M.  de  Laforest,  authorized  by  his  cabinet,  employed  the 
necessary  means  for  deciding  the  vote  of  Mayence.  A  promise  was 
given  to  M.  d'Albini,  representing  the  elector  of  Mayence,  to  insure 
the  revenue  of  the  arch-chancellor  not  in  annuities,  but  in  imme- 
diate territories,  not  dependent  on  any  prince.  To  tliis  promise, 
which  was  made  in  a  formal  manner,  were  added  some  tolerably 
plain  threats,  in  case  the  plan  should  be  thwarted.  In  this  manner 
the  vote  of  M.  d'Albini  was  decided.  But  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  the  pure  and  simple  admission  of  the  plan.  The  honour  of 
the  Germanic  body  required  that  the  extraordinary  deputation,  in 
taking  it  for  the  ground-work  of  its  labour,  should  make  at  least 
some  slight  alterations  in  it.  The  interest  of  some'  of  the  petty 
princes  demanded  several  modifications  of  detail ;  and  Prussia, 
moreover,  from  motives  not  to  be  avowed,  agreed  with  Mayence 
to  separate  the  general  considerations  from  the  plan  itself,  and  to 
recast  them  in  a  new  form.  Among  these  considerations,  in  fact, 
there  was  one  relative  to  the  mediate  possessions  of  the  Chru'ch, 
which  had  been  reserved  either  to  supply  some  complements  of 
indemnity,  or  ecclesiastical  pensions.  Many  of  these  domains  were 
enclosed  in  the  territory  of  Prussia,  and  that  power,  already  so 
favoiu'ably  treated,  entertained  a  hope  of  savhig  them  from  any 
new  assignation  and  appropriating  them  exclusively  to  herself. 
She  coincided,  therefore,  in  the  ideas  of  Mayence,  and  agreed  with 
that  State  to  remodel  the  part  of  the  plan  comprehending  the 
general  considerations ;  but  she  agreed,  at  the  same  time,  to  adopt 
the  principal  bases  of  the  territorial  division  in  a  previous  conclusum, 
declarino-  that  the  changes  which  were  to  be  made  in  it,  should  be 
made  in  concert  with  the  ministers  of  the  mediating  powers.  It 
was  understood,  moreover,  that  this  whole  business  should  be 
finished  by  the  24th  of  October,  1802  (2nd  Brumaire,  year  XL), 
which  was  two  months,  reckoning,  not  from  the  date  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  powers,  but  from  the  day  on  which  their  note  had 
been  dictated  to  the  deputation,  that  is  to  say  read  and  transcribed 
into  the  minutes  of  the  Diet. 

On  the  8th  of  September  (21st  Fructidor)  this  previous  conclusum 
was  adopted,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  imperial  minister,  M. 
de  Hugel.  Brandenburg,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Mayence,  that  is  to  say,  five  States  out  of  eight,  admitted  the  pre- 
vious conclusum,  comprehending  the  entire  plan,  excepting  some 
accessory  modifications,  wliich  were  to  be  introduced  into  it  in 
concert  with  the  mediating  ministers.  In  this  sitting,  Saxony 
advanced  a  step  by  expressing  a  middle  opinion.  That  State 
wished  the  plan  to  be  received  as  a  clue  to  guide  them  through 
the  labyrinth  of  the  indemnities. 

Bohemia  and  the  Teutonic  Order  opposed  the  adoption.     Ac- 
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cording  to  tlie  constitutional  forms,  tlie  imperial  minister  ouglit  to 
have  communicated  the  conclusum  voted  to  the  mediatins:  minis- 
ters.  M.  de  Hugel  obstinately  refused  to  do  so.  For  the  rest, 
he  was  incessantly  excusing  himself  for  the  obstacles  which  he  was 
throwing  in  the  way  of  the  negotiation,  and  using  his  utmost 
efforts  to  draw  a  friendly  overture  from  the  ministers  of  France 
and  Russia,  repeating  to  them  every  day  that  the  shghtest  advan- 
tage conceded  to  the  house  of  Austria,  to  save  at  least  her  honour, 
would  decide  her  to  allow  the  conclusum  to  pass.  His  whole 
poHcy  now  consisted  in  tiring  out  the  French  and  Russian  lega- 
tions, in  order  to  induce  the  First  Consul  either  to  a  concession  of 
territory  on  the  Inn,  or  to  a  combination  of  votes  in  the  three  col- 
leges, which  should  insure  the  preservation  of  the  Austrian  influ- 
ence in  the  empire.  The  conduct  which  M.  de  Laforest,  an  adept 
in  this  sort  of  tactics,  adopted  and  persuaded  his  cabinet  to  adopt, 
was  to  proceed  resolutely  towards  the  goal,  in  spite  of  the  Aus- 
trian legation,  to  grant  nothing  at  Ratisbon,  and  to  refer  the  Aus- 
trian ministers  to  Paris,  saying  that  there  they  might  perhaps  ob- 
tain something,  not  before,  but  after  the  facihties  which  should 
have  been  obtained  from  them  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation. 

The  imperial  legation,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  negotiating  in 
Paris,  strove  to  procure  the  passing  of  a  new  modified  conclusum, 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  mediating  ministers,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  them  upon  the  changes  which  it  might  appear  ex- 
pedient to  adopt.  This  attempt  ended  in  nothing  but  putting  the 
legation  of  Saxony  into  an  ill  humour,  and  adding  that  member 
of  the  grand  deputation  to  the  majority  of  five  votes,  which  was 
aheady  pronounced. 

Though  the  imperial  plcnipotence  stood  like  a  wall,  as  M.  de 
Laforest  wrote,  between  the  extraordinary  deputation  and  the 
mediating  ministers — for  it  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  latter  the  acts  of  that  extraordinary  deputation — it 
was,  nevertheless,  agreed  that  the  claims  addressed  to  the  Diet 
by  the  petty  princes  should  be  officially  communicated  to  those 
two  ministers ;  that  all  this  should  take  place  by  means  of  mere 
notes ;  and  that  the  modifications  admitted  in  consequence  of  these 
claims  should  be  specified  in  resolutions,  the  whole  of  which 
should  form  the  definitive  conclusum. 

As  soon  as  the  way  was  opened  to  claims,  they  were  not  long 
in  arriving,  as  it  may  easily  be  supposed ;  but  they  came  from  petty 
princes,  for  the  shares  of  the  great  houses  had  been  settled  in 
Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  general  negotiation.  These  petty  princes 
bestirred  themselves  in  all  directions  to  gain  protectors.  Unfor- 
tunately, and  this  was  the  only  circumstance  to  be  regretted  in 
this  memorable  negotiation,  French  employts,  men  bred  in  the 
disorders  of  the  Directory,  soiled  their  hands  Avith  the  pecimiary 
presents  which  the  German  princes,  impatient  to  improve  their 
condition,  lavished  without  discernment.  In  general,  the  -nTctched 
agents,  who  received  these  presents,  sold  an  influence  wliich  they 
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did  not  possess.  M.  de  Laforest,  a  man  of  perfect  integrity,  and 
principal  representative  of  France  at  Ratisbon,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  recommendations  addressed  to  liim  in  favour  of  this  or 
that  house;  he  even  denounced  them  to  his  government.  Tlie 
First  Consul,  when  apprized,  wrote  several  letters  to  the  minister 
of  the  police,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  tliis  odious  traffic, 
wliich  only  made  dupes;  for  these  pretended  recommendations, 
paid  for  at  a  high  rate,  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  the 
arrangements  concluded  at  Ratisbon. 

The  greatest  difficulty  consisted  not  in  settling  the  supplements 
to  indemnities,  but  in  laying  them  upon  the  reserved  domains, 
which  were  moreover  to  supply  the  pensions  of  the  abolished 
clergy.  The  efforts  of  Prussia  to  save  the  domains  situated  in  her 
States  from  this  double  charge,  occasioned  vehement  disputes, 
and  were  very  injm-ious  to  the  dignity  of  that  coiu't.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  find  the  complement  of  revenue  pro- 
mised to  tlie  prince  arch-chancellor,  elector  of  Mayence.  The 
following  plan  of  making  it  up  for  the  moment  was  devised. 
Among  the  free  cities  retained  were  Ratisbon  and  Wetzlar,  the 
latter  maintained  in  its  quality  of  free  city  on  accoimt  of  the  im- 
perial chamber,  which  was  seated  there.  Both  ill  administered, 
like  most  of  the  free  cities,  they  had  an  existence  the  continuance 
of  which  was  not  very  desirable.  They  were  assigned  to  the 
prince  arch-chancellor.  This  was  a  j)ei'fectly  suitable  arrange- 
ment ;  for  Ratisbon  was  the  city  where  the  Diet  met,  and  Wetzlar 
that  where  the  supreme  court  of  the  empire  sat.  It  was  natural 
to  give  them  to  the  prince- director  of  the  affairs  of  Germany. 
Tliose  two  cities,  Ratisbon  in  particular,  were  overjoyed  at  their 
new  destination.  The  prince  arch-chancellor,  possessing  Aschaf- 
fenburg,  Ratisbon,  and  Wetzlar,  would  have  a  revenue  of  650,000 
florins  secured  in  territory.  It  was  necessary  to  find  350,000  more 
for  him:  53,000  were  wanted  for  the  house  of  Stolberg  and  Isen- 
burg,  and  10,000  for  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  uncle  and  protege 
of  the  emperor  Alexander.  These  made  a  total  of  413,000  florins, 
to  be  charged  upon  the  reserved  possessions  of  the  Church,  be- 
sides ecclesiastical  pensions.  Baden  and  Wirtcmberg  had  already 
assented  to  the  sum  payable  upon  the  reserved  possessions  situated 
in  their  dominions.  Prussia  and  Bavaria  had  each  to  bear  one- 
half  of  the  413,000  florins  that  were  yet  to  be  found.  BaA^aria 
was,  in  a  financial  point  of  ^aew,  very  heavily  burdened,  as  well 
by  the  quantity  of  pensions  wliich  had  devolved  upon  her,  as  by 
the  debts  wliich  had  been  transferred  from  her  old  States  to  the 
new.  Prussia  would  not  even  contribute  200,000  of  the  413,000 
florins  which  were  still  deficient.  She  had  devised  a  method  of 
procuring  them,  which  Avas  to  make  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Liibeck,  wliich  she  strongly  coveted,  pay  these 
413,000  florins.  Tliis  rapacity  excited  scandal  at  Ratisbon;  and 
M.  de  Gcirtz,  the  Prussian  minister,  was  so  ashamed  of  it  that, 
£br  a  moment,  he  was  ready  to  resign  his  post ;  but  M.  de  La- 
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forest  dissuaded  him  from  it,  for  tKe  interest  of  the  negotiation 
itself. 

The  faculty  of  preferring  claims  granted  to  the  petty  princes 
had  rc^dved  a  great  number  of  extinct  pretensions.  Another  cause 
had  contributed  to  this  revival,  namely,  the  rumour  generally 
current  at  Ratisbon,  that  Austria  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  in 
Paris  a  supplementary  indemnity  for  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 
Hesse-Cassel,  jealous  of  what  had  been  done  for  Baden,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  of  what  had  been  done  for  Hesse-Cassel,  Orange- 
Nassau,  of  the  reported  addition  destined  for  the  late  duke  of 
Tuscany,  demanded  supplements,  which,  by  the  by,  were  no- 
where to  be  found.  The  occupations  by  main  force,  continued 
without  interruption,  increased  the  general  confusion.  The  Ger- 
manic body  found  itseH"  in  precisely  the  same  state  that  France 
was  under  the  Constituent  Assembly,  at  the  moment  of  the  aboU- 
tion  of  the  feudal  system.  The  margrave  of  Baden,  to  whom 
Manheim,  formerly  the  property  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  had 
been  allotted,  was  at  variance  with  this  latter  house  about  a  col- 
lection of  pictures.  Detachments  of  troops  belonging  to  the  two 
princes  had  nearly  come  to  blows.  To  complete  tliis  melancholy 
spectacle,  Austria,  having  pretensions  of  feudal  origin  to  a  multi- 
tude of  domains  in  Suabia,  caused  the  poles  with  the  arms  of 
Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  Bavaria  to  be  pulled  down  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  or  abbeys  assigned  to  those  States  by  the  plan  of  the 
indemnities.  Lastly,  Prussia,  seizing  the  bishopric  of  MUnster, 
would  not  put  into  possession  the  counts  of  the  empire,  who  were 
sharers  with  her  in  that  bishopric. 

Amidst  these  disorders,  Austria,  aware  that  she  must  compro- 
mise, offered  to  adliere  immediately  to  the  plan  of  the  mediating 
powers,  if  the  bank  of  the  Inn  were  conceded  to  her,  on  condi- 
tion of  her  relinquishment  to  Bavaria  of  some  of  her  possessions 
in  Suabia.  She  again  proposed  to  that  house  the  city  of  Augs- 
burg for  its  capital.  She  demanded,  moreover,  the  creation  of  two 
additional  electors;  one  was  to  be  the  archduke  of  Tuscany,  des- 
tined to  become  sovereign  of  Salzburg,  and  the  other  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  then  grand- master  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  On 
these  conditions,  she  was  ready  to  consider  the  archdukes  as  suffi- 
ciently indemnified,  and  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  mediating 
powers. 

After  all  that  had  occurred  in  regard  to  Passau,  the  First 
Consul  could  not  prevail  on  Bavaria  to  cede  the  frontier  of  the 
Inn;  and  it  would  have  been  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  induce 
Germany  to  accept  tliree  electors  at  once  belonging  to  the  single 
house  of  Austria,  namely,  Bohemia,  Salzburg,  and  the  Teutonic 
Order.  Lastly,  he  was  determined  not  to  sacrilice  the  free  city 
of  Augsburg.  He  insinuated  that  he  might  perhaps  go  so  far  as 
to  propose  to  Bavaria  to  give  up  a  bishopric,  such  as  Eichstiidt, 
but  that  beyond  this  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go. 

Time   passed:  it   was   now   Vendemiairc  (October),  and  the 
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final  term,  fixed  £ov  tlie  2nd  Brumaire  (October  24)  approached. 
The  mediators  were  in  haste  to  finish.  They  had  heard  all  the 
petty  claims,  entertained  such  as  deserved  to  be  listened  to,  and 
drawn  up  the  regulations  which  were  to  accompany  the  distri- 
bution of  the  territories.  The  electoral  dignity,  claimed  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  for  Mecklenburg,  had  not  appeared  to  any 
one  possible  to  be  granted,  for  that  would  have  been  another 
Protestant  elector  added  to  the  six  already  existing  in  a  College 
of  nine.  The  disproportion  was  too  great  to  admit  of  further 
increase.  This  claim  had  been  set  aside.  There  had  been 
made  a  new  distribution  of  the  virile  votes  (so  the  votes  in  the 
College. of  the  princes  were  called);  and  the  votes  of  the  princes 
dispossessed  on  the  left  bank  had  been  transferred  to  their  new 
States.  Hence  resulted,  in  the  College  of  the  princes,  as  in  the 
College  of  the  electors,  a  considerable  change  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants,  for  the  places  of  prelates  or  abbots  were  filled  up  by 
secular  princes  of  the  reformed  religion.  To  form  a  sort  of 
counterpoise,  new  votes  had  been  attributed  to  Austria  for  Salz- 
burg, for  Styria,  for  Carniola  and  Carinthia.  But  the  CathoHc 
princes  had  not  principalities  which  could  afford  a  pretext  for  the 
creation  of  new  votes  in  the  Diet.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been,  done,  the  proportion,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  formerly 
fifty-four  Catholic  votes  to  forty-three  Protestant,  was  now  thirty- 
one  CathoHc  votes  to  sixty-two  Protestant.  Hence,  however,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Austrian  party  was  in  an  infe- 
riority proportionate  to  these  numbers.  All  the  Protestant  votes, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  were  not  votes  insured  to  Prussia; 
and,  with  the  imperial  prerogatives,  with  the  respect  still  enjoyed 
by  the  house  of  Austria,  with  the  apprehensions  which  the  house 
of  Brandenburg  began  to  excite,  the  balance  might  still  be  main- 
tained between  the  two  rival  houses. 

As  for  the  College  of  the  cities,  it  had  been  organized  in  an 
independent  manner,  and  pains  had  been  taken  to  render  it  less 
inferior  to  the  two  others.  The  eight  free  cities  were  reduced 
to  six,  since  Wetzlar  and  Ratisbon  had  been  granted  to  the  arch- 
chancellor,  Prussia  was  for  suppressing  tliis  third  college,  and 
giving  to  each  of  the  cities  a  vote  in  the  College  of  the  princes. 
This  would  have  been  the  means  of  suppressing  one  or  two  more, 
particularly  Nuremberg,  the  possession  of  which  she  coveted. 
The  French  legation  obstinately  refused  its  assent. 

Nothing  was  said  concerning  the  condition  of  the  immediate 
nobility,  who  were  in  the  most  painful  anxiety,  being  openly 
threatened  by  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 

At  length,  the  2nd  of  Brumaire  being  near  at  hand,  the  new 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  extraordinary  deputation  to  be  delibe- 
rated upon.  Brandenburg,  Bavaria,  Hesse-Cassel,  Wirtemberg, 
Mayence,  approved  it.  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  the  Teutonic  Order, 
declared  that  they  would  take  it  into  consideration,  but  that, 
before  they  pronounced  definitively,  they  would  await  the  con- 
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elusion  of  tlie  negotiation  begun  in  Paris  with  Austria ;  for  other- 
wise, said  they,  we  might  be  Hable  to  vote  a  plan,  wliicli  it 
would  afterwards  be  necessary  to  modify. 

The  extraordinary  deputation  had  still  to  give  its  definitive 
vote,  and  only  three  or  four  days  of  the  term  of  two  months  were 
unexpired.  The  honour  of  the  great  mediating  powers  was  con- 
cerned in  obtaining  the  adoption  of  their  plan  within  the  time 
fixed.  M.  de  Lafbrest  and  M.  de  Buhler,  who  sincerely  co- 
operated together,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  procure  the  defini- 
tive adoption  of  the  condiisum  on  the  29th  Vendemiaire  (21st 
October).  They  encountered  infinite  difficulties,  for  M.  de 
Hugel  reported  everywhere  that  a  courier  from  Paris,  bringing 
important  changes,  was  expected  every  moment;  that  in  Paris 
itself  a  postponement  was  desired.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  M.  d'Albini,  telhng  him  that,  according  to  certain  intel- 
ligence, orders  were  coming  from  the  elector  of  Mayence  disavow- 
ing his  conduct  and  enjoining  him  not  to  vote.  This  was  shak- 
incr  one  of  the  five  favourable  votes  and  thus  far  one  of  the  most 
steady.  These  threats  were  carried  so  far  that  M.  d'Albini  was 
affronted,  and  only  rendered  the  more  firm  in  his  resolution.  To 
crown  the  embarrassment,  Prussia,  at  the  very  last  moment, 
created  fresh  obstacles:  she  desired  an  article  dispensing  her 
from  furnisliing,  out  of  the  reserved  domains,  her  share  of  the 
413,000  florins  that  remained  to  be  provided.  She  even  aspired 
to  appropriate  to  herself  certain  dependencies  of  the  ecclesiastical 
domains  enclosed  in  her  States,  and  assigned  to  various  princes 
by  the  plan  of  the  indemnities.  She  had,  in  short,  a  thousand 
pretensions,  each  more  vexatious,  more  misplaced  than  the  other, 
which,  brought  forward  in  an  unexpected  manner  at  the  close 
of  the  negotiation,  were  of  a  nature  to  render  it  abortive.  It  was 
not  the  Prussian  minister,  M.  de  Gortz,  a  very  worthy  personage, 
blushing  for  the  part  which  he  was  obliged  to  act,  but  a  financier 
who  had  been  joined  with  him,  that  raised  these  difficulties.  At 
length,  Messrs.  de  Laforest  and  de  Buhler  gave  a  last  impulsion, 
and  on  the  29th  Vendemiaire  (October  21st)  the  definitive  con- 
clusum  was  adopted  by  the  extraordinary  deputation  of  the  eight 
States,  and  the  mediation  was  in  some  sort  accomplished  within 
the  term  fixed  by  the  mediating  powers.  On  the  last  day, 
Saxony  voted  like  the  five  States  forming  the  usual  majority,  out 
of  respect  for  that  majority. 

Still,  however,  there  w^re  many  details  to  be  settled.  The 
division  oi'  the  territories  and  the  organic  regulations  did  not  form 
one  and  the  same  act.  It  had  been  proposed  that  the  latter  should 
be  embodied  in  a  single  resolution,  which  was  to  have  a  title  al- 
ready known  in  German  diplomacy,  that  of  recess.  The  work  of 
the  extraordinary  deputation  being  finished,  had  then  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  Germanic  Diet,  of  which  the  extraordinary  deputation 
was  but  a  commission.  The  precaution  had  been  taken  in  the 
draft  of  the  definitive  condusum  to  say  that  the  recess  would  be 
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commulcated  directly  to  tlic  mediating  ministers.  This  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  tlie  refusal  of  communications  on  the  part  of 
the  imperial  ministers  to  the  mediating  ministers,  a  refusal  which 
had  already  occasioned  mischievous  delays. 

It  now  remained  to  blend  the  principal  act  and  the  regidations 
into  one  paper :  this  Avork  was  set  about  immediately.  It  alForded 
M.  de  Hugel  a  new  opportunity  for  raising  embarrassing  questions. 
Thus,  on  occasion  of  this  definitive  digest,  he  doggedly  asked  if 
members  were  not  aware  that  in  the  recess  there  was  an  assign- 
ment,  iipon  some  security  or  other,  of  the  413,000  florins  due  to 
the  arch-chancellor,  to  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  to  the  houses 
of  Isenburg  and  Stolberg ;  he  asked  if  this  was  not  the  moment  for 
providing  lor  the  pensions  of  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  the  bishops 
of  Liege,  Spire,  and  Strasburg,  whose  States  had  passed  with  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  and  who  knew  not  to  whom  to 
address  themselves  to  obtain  alimentary  pensions;  whether  an  in- 
demnity was  not  to  be  granted  to  the  immediate  nobility  for 
the  loss  of  their  feudal  rights,  a  loss  for  which  they  had  here- 
tofore been  promised  compensation. 

To  all  demands  for  new  allotments  Prussia  replied  by  refusals^ 
or  by  referring  to  the  free  cities.  Bavaria  alleged  with  reason 
that  she  was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  that  her  resources  were 
likely  to  be  further  diminished  by  what  would  be  granted  to 
Austria  in  the  negotiation  set  on  foot  in  Paris.  M.  de  Hugel  re- 
plied that  tliis  was  not  the  way  to  meet  sacred  debts. 

These  controversies  produced  a  most  mischievous  effect  at  Ratis- 
bon.  The  greediness  of  Prussia  and  the  complaisance  shown  her 
by  France  were  especial  subjects  of  complaint:  people,  it  was 
said,  no  longer  recognised  the  lofty  character  of  the  First  Consul, 
Avho  allowed  his  name  and  his  favour  to  be  so  abused.  All  minds 
rallied  around  Austria,  and  even  those  which  were  not  in  general 
well  disposed  towards  her.  It  was  better,  they  thought,  to  be 
under  a  preponderant  influence  in  the  empire,  it  was  better  to  be 
under  that  of  the  ancient  house  of  Austria,  which,  no  doubt  had 
formerly  abused  its  supremacy,  but  which  had  as  often  protected  as 
oppressed  the  Germans.  Among  the  second-rate  States,  such  as 
Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  the  two  Hesses,  Baden,  there  arose  a  dispo- 
sition to  form,  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  a  league  to  resist  Prussia 
as  well  as  Austria. 

At  length,  in  spite  of  all  the  art  employed  to  foster  these  dif- 
ficulties, the  recess  was  digested  and  adopted  by  the  extraordi- 
nary deputation  on  the  2nd  Frimaire,  year  XI.  (23rd  November). 
No  resource  was  pointed  out  for  defraying  the  payment  of  the 
413,000  florins  left  without  assignation.  The  agents  of  Austria 
wished  to  know,  they  said,  before  they  put  a  finishing  hand  to 
the  work,  the  result  of  the  negotiations  between  their  court  and 
France. 

The  imperial  legation  thus  found  itself  definitively  vanquished 
by  the  activity  and  the  perseverance  of  the  mediating  ministers. 
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wlio  steadily  pursued  their  waj,  supported  by  a  majority  of  five 
votes,  sometimes  of  six,  out  of  eight,  when  Saxony  had  been  in- 
duced to  join  that  majority  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Austria. 
M.  de  Hugel  resolved  to  let  things  take  their  course.  It  was 
necessary  to  carry  the  recess  of  this  special  commission,  called  the 
■extraordinary  deputation,  to  the  Diet  itself.  To  pass  from  one 
to  the  other,  the  members  of  the  majority  had  determined  to  dis- 
pense with  the  medium  of  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  if  they 
refused  the  transmission.  The  Germans,  however,  even  those 
most  favourable  to  the  plan  of  indemnity,  were  inclined  to  the 
faithful  observance  of  the  constitutional  regulations.  They  found 
the  empire,  indeed,  terribly  shaken,  and  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  constitution  they  discerned  a  new  domination,  which  they 
dreaded  quite  as  much  as  the  old  one.  Even  those  who  at  first 
were  partisans  of  Pnissia  rallied  to  those  who  had  always  vene- 
rated Austria  as  the  most  perfect  image  of  the  old  order  of  tilings. 
They  had  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  people  soon  arrive  in 
revolutions — to  distrust  new  masters  and  to  hate  the  old  ones 
rather  less.  Tliey  wished,  therefore,  not  to  have  to  dispense  with 
the  imperial  ministers;  and  the  news  of  a  conference  in  Paris 
between  Austria  and  the  First  Consul  gave  rise  to  a  hope  of 
reconciliation,  which  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all. 

M.  de  Hugel,  brought  at  length  into  the  system  of  condescen- 
sion, agreed  to  communicate  the  acts  of  the  extraordinary  depu- 
tation to  the  mediating  ministers,  that  the  latter  might  address 
themselves  to  the  Diet  and  require  the  adoption  of  the  recess  as 
a  law  of  the  empire.  But,  with  a  meanness  worthy  of  an  old 
formalist,  M.  de  Hugel  refused  to  send  the  recess  itself,  clothed 
with  the  imperial  colours;  he  communicated  a  printed  copy,  with 
a  despatch  guaranteeing  its  authenticity. 

Without  loss  of  time,  on  the  4th  of  December  (13th  Frimalre) 
the  two  French  and  Russian  ministers  communicated  the  recess  to 
the  Diet,  declaring  that  they  approved  the  whole  of  it  in  the 
name  of  their  respective  courts;  and  they  begged  that  it  might 
be  taken  into  consideration  immediately,  and  adopted  as  a  law  of 
the  empire  with  the  least  possible  delay.  This  promptness  in 
laying  hold  of  the  Diet  was  one  way  to  bring  forward  either  the 
ministers  of  the  German  States  who  were  absent,  or  the  instruc- 
tions of  those  who  had  not  yet  received  any. 

Here  new  precautions  relative  to  the  composition  of  the  Diet 
became  necessary.  To  admit  all  the  States  suppressed  on  the 
left  bank  by  the  conquest  of  France,  and  on  the  right  bank  by 
the  system  of  secularizations,  to  vote,  would  be  nmning  the  risk 
of  an  invincible  resistance  on  their  cart,  or  condemning  them  to 
pronoimce  their  own  suppression.  It  was  agreed  with  the  direc- 
torial minister,  that  is  the  arch-chancellor,  to  convoke  exclusively 
the  States  preserved  in  the  empire,  whether  their  title  was  changed 
or  not.  Thus,  in  the  College  of  the  electors,  neither  Treves  nor 
Cologne  was  summoned,  butMaycncc,  whose  title  was  constituted 
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ex  jure  novo,  was  convoked.  In  the  College  of  the  princes  were 
excluded  those  whose  territories  had  been  incorporated  \\ni\\  the 
French  Republic  or  with  the  Helvetic  Republic,  as,  for  example, 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Deux-Ponts,  MontbeUiard, 
Liege,  Worms,  Spire,  Basle,  Strasburg.  There  were  provisionally 
retained  the  princes  who  had  obtained  new  principalities,  mth 
the  proviso  of  regularizing  their  title  by  and  by,  and  causing  it  to 
be  transferred  to  the  secularized  territories  which  had  devolved  to 
them.  In  the  College  of  the  cities,  the  whole  mass  of  the  incor- 
porated cities  was  suppressed,  and  only  the  six' cities  preserved 
were  retained,  namely,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Frankfort,  Bre- 
men, Hamburg,  and  Liibeck. 

These  precautions  were  indispensable  and  they  obtained  the 
result  expected  from  them.  None  of  the  suppressed  States 
presented  themselves,  and  in  the  first  days  of  January  the  Diet 
commenced  its  deliberations.  The  protocol  was  opened.  The 
States  in  the  three  colleges  were  successively  called.  Some  gave 
their  opinion  immediately,  others  reserved  it  for  the  present,  as 
was  customary  in  the  Diet.  They  awaited,  before  they  pro- 
nounced definitively,  the  last  remoulding  which  the  proposed 
condusum  would  have  to  undergo,  in  consequence  of  the  nego- 
tiation begun  in  Paris  between  France  and  the  court  of  Vienna. 

Things  had  been  conducted  to  the  point  desired  by  the  First 
Consul  to  permit  him  at  length  to  grant  a  satisfaction  to  Austria. 
Strictly  one  might  have  dispensed  with  her  good-will  to  the 
end  and  made  the  three  Colleges  vote  in  spite  of  her  opposition. 
The  Germans,  even  such  of  them  as  were  most  mortified,  were 
well  aware  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  business  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  they  were  resolved  to  vote  for  the  recess,  after 
which  the  occupations  of  territory  already  consummated  would 
have  been  clothed  with  a  sort  of  legality,  and  the  refusal  of  sanc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  emperor  wculd  not  have  prevented  the 
indemnified  parties  from  quietly  enjo3dng  their  new  possessions. 
Still  the  opposition  of  the  emperor  to  the  new  constitution,  how 
unreasonable  soever  it  might  be,  would  have  placed  the  empire 
in  a  false,  uncertain  situation,  a  situation  far  from  conformable 
to  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  mediating  powers.  It  was  better 
to  compromise,  and  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 
This  was  the  intention  of  the  First  Consul :  he  had  waited  so 
long  only  that  he  might  have  fewer  sacrifices  to  make  to  Aus- 
tria and  fewer  sacrifices  to  require  of  Bavaria ;  for  it  was  from  her 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  demand  what  would  be  granted  to 
the  other. 

Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  December,  he  had  consented 
to  confer  with  M.  de  Cobentzel,  and  he  had  at  length  agreed 
with  him  upon  some  concessions  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. Bavaria  having  shown  an  invincible  repugnance  to  con- 
cede the  line  of  the  Inn,  either  on  account  of  the  very  valuable 
salt-works  situated  between  the  Inn  and  the  Salza,  or  on  account 
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of  the  position  of  Munich,  which  would  have  been  too  near  the 
new  frontier,  he  had  been  obhged  to  renounce  this  sort  of  ar- 
rangement. The  First  Consul  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  ceding  the  bishopric  of  Eichstiidt,  situated  on  the  Danube, 
containing  70,000  inhabitants,  yielding  a  revenue  of  35 0,000 
florins,  and  originally  destined  for  the  Palatine  house.  In  conse- 
quence of  tliis  augmentation  granted  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
the  bishoprics  of  Brixen  and  Trent  were  withdi-awn  from  his  lot 
and  secularized  for  the  advantage  of  Austria.  The  latter  thus 
avowed  in  a  manner  sufficiently  plain  the  interest  that  lurked  be- 
neath her  zeal  of  relationship.  It  is  true  that,  in  consideration 
of  this  secularization,  she  took  from  her  oAvn  domaias  the  little 
district  of  the  Ortenau  to  increase  the  lot  of  the  duke  of  Modena, 
consisting  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Brisgau.  The  Ortenau  was 
in  the  coimtry  of  Baden  and  near  the  Brisgau. 

Austria  had  demanded  the  creation  of  two  more  electors  of  her 
house  ;  one  of  them  was  granted :  this  was  the  grand-duke  Fer- 
dinand, thus  destined  to  be  elector  of  Salzburg.  Thus  there  were 
to  be  ten  electors  instead  of  nine,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
mediators,  and  instead  of  the  eight  comprehended  in  the  late 
Germanic  constitution.  Tliere  were  consequently  four  Catholic 
electors,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Mayence,  and  Salzburg,  against  six 
Protestant,  Brandenburg,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Hesse-Cassel,  Wir- 
temberg,  and  Baden. 

These  conditions  were  inserted  in  a  convention  signed  in  Paris 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1802  (5th'Niv6se,  year  XL),  by  M.  de 
Cobentzel  and  Joseph  Bonaparte.  M.  de  MarkofFwas  invited  to  ac- 
cede to  it  on  behalf  of  Russia,  and  he  needed  not  much  inviting, 
devoted  as  he  was  to  Austria.  Prussia  looked  cold  but  made  no 
resistance.  Bavaria  submitted,  demanding  to  be  indemnified  for  the 
sacrifice  required  of  her,  and  especially  to  be  reheved  from  her 
share  of  those  413,000  florins,  which  nobody  was  willing  to 
pay. 

Austria  had  promised  to  raise  no  fm'ther  obstacle  to  the  work 
of  the  mediation,  and  she  almost  kept  her  word.  Besides  the 
concessions  obtained  in  Paris,  she  wished  to  obtain  one  more, 
which  could  not  be  negotiated  but  at  Ratisbon  with  the  persons 
who  had  to  draw  up  the  recess.  Tliis  concession  related  to  the 
number  of  the  virile  votes  in  the  College  of  the  princes.  AVliile 
the  protocol  was  open  at  the  Diet,  and  opinions  were  expressed 
there  in  succession,  the  extraordinary  deputation  was  sitting  at 
the  same  time  and  remodelHng  once  more  the  plan  of  the  mcdia- 
tipn  agreeably  to  the  convention  of  Paris.  Tlius  the  Diet  was 
giving  opinions  upon  a  plan  Avhich  the  grand  deputation  was 
altering  every  day.  The  territorial  changes  agreed  u]X)n  in 
Paris  had  been  inserted ;  the  creation  of  the  new  elector  of  Salz- 
burg had  been  added ;  lastly,  the  new  virile  votes,  which  changed 
the  proportion  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  votes  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  piinces,   and  raised  the  Catholic  votes  to  fifty-four 
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tigainst  seventy-seven  Protestant,  instead  of  tLirty-onc  against 
sixty-two,  had  been  introduced.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
settle  all  these  questions  and  especially  that  relating  to  the 
413,000  florins.  Bavaria,  which  had  lost  350,000  florins  with 
Eiclistadt,  could  not  be  compelled  to  give  200,000  of  that 
amount.  She  had  refused  to  do  so,  and  this  refusal  was  thought 
but  natural.  But  Prussia,  though  she  had  lost  nothing,  would 
not  bear  her  share  of  so  hght  a  burden.  They  will  not  go  to 
war  for  200,000  florins?,  said  M.  Haugwitz — a  sorry  remark,  which 
had  offended  every  body  at  Ratisbon,  and  placed  the  part  of 
Prussia  far  beneath  that  of  Austria,  which,  in  resisting,  defended 
at  least  territories  and  constitutional  principles. 

Tlie  Pirst  Consul,  had  he  acted  strictly,  could  have  overcome 
this  penuriousness ;  but,  having  need  of  Prussia  to  the  end,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  success  of  his  plan,  he  was  obhged  to  humour  her. 
Nobody  could  tell  how  either  the  arch-chancellor,  or  the  j)ensions 
of  the  clergy,  or  some  other  debts  formerly  assigned  upon  the  re- 
served domains,  were  to  be  paid.  To  divide  this  charge,  in  the 
form  of  Roman  months*,  among  the  whole  Germanic  body,  was 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  insunnountable  difficulty  at  all  times 
of  making  the  confederation  pay  the  general  expenses.  Tlie  state 
of  dilapidation  of  the  federal  fortresses  was  a  proof  of  this.  No 
other  resource  was  left  but  to  devise  an  expedient  which  some- 
what diminished  the  hberaHty  of  the  first  French  plan  in  regard 
to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers.  All  the  tolls  on  the  Elbe,  the 
"Weser,  and  the  Rhine  had  been  abolished.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  provide  for  some  indispensable  expenses ;  for  instance, 
the  keeping  up  of  the  towing-paths,  without  which  the  naviga- 
tion would  soon  have  been  stopped.  It  was  resolved  to  establish 
a  moderate  toll  upon  the  Rhine,  far  inferior  in  amount  to  all  the 
tolls  of  a  feudal  nature  with  which  the  river  was  formerly  bur- 
dened, and  from  the  surplus  left  by  this  toll  to  take  the  350,000 
florins  for  the  prince  arch-chancellor,  the  10,000  florins  for  the 
duke  of  Oldenburg,  the  53,000  for  the  houses  of  Isenburg  and 
Stolberg,  and  a  few  thousand  florins  more,  to  humour  various 
princes  ,who  meanly  refused  to  pay  the  contributions  imposed  upon 
them.  In  this  manner,  the  avarice  of  Prussia  was  gratified; 
Bavaria  was  reheved  from  the  200,000  florins  which  she  should 
have  furnished  for  her  share,  the  loss  which  she  had  sustained 
by  ceding  Eichstadt  was  reduced;  and  the  promise  given  to  the 
prince  arch-chanceflor  to  ensure  to  him  an  independent  revenue 
was  fulfilled.  All  Germany  approved  this  arrangement,  for 
they  thought  that  a  revenue  of  1,000,000  florins  was  barely  suf- 
ficient for  the  prince  who  had  the  honour  to  preside  over  the 
Germanic  Diet,  and  who  was  the  last  representative  of  the  three 
ecclesiastical  electors  of  the  Holy  Empire.     He  was  constituted 

*  Tlie  ordinary  expenses  divided  among  the  whole  confederation,  accord- 
ing to  proportions  anciently  established,  were  called  Rovianmonths. 
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sole  administrator  of  tliis  toll,  in  concert  with  France,  who  had 
the  right  to  control  the  expense  incurred  on  the  left  bank.  In 
this  point  of  view,  France  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  tliis 
arrangement,  for  from  this  moment,  the  prince  arch-chancellor 
had  every  interest  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her. 

At  length  the  plan,  re-modclled  for  the  last  time,  was  adopted 
on  the  25th  of  February  (6th  Ventose,  year  XI.),  as  a  final  act* 
by  the  extraordinary  deputation,  and  sent  immediately  to  the 
Diet,  where  it  was  voted  almost  unanimously  by  the  three  Col- 
leges. It  met  with  no  opposition  but  on  the  part  of  SAvcden, 
whose  sovereign,  already  exliibiting  symptoms  of  that  derange- 
ment of  mind  which  hurled  him  at  last  from  the  throne,  asto- 
nished Europe  by  his  royal  vagaries.  He  launched  violent  cen- 
sures against  the  mediating  powers  and  the  German  princes  who 
had  concurred  in  giving  so  grievous  a  shock  to  the  ancient  Ger- 
manic Constitution.  This  ridiculous  sally  of  a  prince  who  was 
held  of  no  account  in  Eui'ope,  lessened  not  the  satisfaction  that 
was  felt  on  seeing  an  end  put  to  the  long  anxieties  of  the  empu'e. 

The  Germans,  even  those  who  regretted  the  old  order  of  things, 
but  who  retained  some  equity  in  their  judgment,   acknowledged 
that  on  tliis  occasion  they  reaped  the  inevitable  fruits  of  an  im- 
prudent war;  that,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  having  been  lost 
in  consequence  of  that  war,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
a  new  division  of  the  Germanic  territory;  that  tliis  division  was 
certainly  more  advantageous  to  the  great  than  to  the  petty  houses, 
but  that,  had  it  not  been  for  France,  this  inequaHty  would  have 
been   carried   still   further;  that   the  Constitution,   modified   in 
various  respects,  was  nevertheless  saved,  as  regarded  the  ground- 
work, and  could  not  have  been  reformed  in  a  more  cnhghtened 
spirit  of  conservation.     Lastly,  they  acknowledged  that,  but  for 
the  vigour  of  the  First  Consul,  anarchy  woidd  have  crept  into 
Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  pretensions  of  all  kinds  raised  at 
the  moment.     Wliat  proves  more  strongly  than  any  words  the 
feeling  then  entertained  for  the  head  of  the  French  govermnent 
is  that,  on  consideration  of  the  various  questions  left  in  suspense,  it 
was  desired  that  liis  powerful  hand  should  not  be  withdrawn  imme- 
diately from  the  affairs  of  Germany.     It  was  wished  that  France 
should  in  quality  of  guarantee,  undertake  to  watch  over  her  work. 
There  was,   in  i'act,  more  than  one  question,  general  or  par- 
ticular,  which   the   mediation   had   not   been   able   to   resolve. 
Prussia  was  in  open  quarrel  with  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and 
ventured   upon   tyrannical  proceedings  towards   it.     The   same 
power  had  as  yet  declined  to  put  the  counts  of  Westphalia  in 
possession  of  their  share  of  the  bishopric  of  Minister.     Frankfort 
was  at  variance  with  the  neighbouring  princes  on  account  oi'  a 
charge  imposed  upon  it  in  their  favoiu',  in  compensation  for  cer- 
tain possessions  which  they  had  ceded.     Prussia  and  Bavaria, 

*  This  important  paper   is  given  at  full  length  in  Schoell's  "  Histoire 
abvcgCe  des  traitts  dc  puix,"  chap,  xxxii. — Translator. 
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taking  advantage  of  the  silence  of  the  recess,  were  for  incorporat- 
ing the  immediate  nobihty  with  their  States.  Austria  asserted 
in  Suabia  a  great  number  of  feudal  rights  of  obsciu'c  origin,  and 
infringing  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Wirtemberg, 
Baden,  and  Bavaria.  She  had  above  all  committed  an  unheard- 
of  violation  of  property.  The  ecclesiastical  principalities  recently 
secularized  had  funds  deposited  in  the  bank  of  Vienna,  funds 
which  belonged  to  them,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  indemnified  princes.  The  Austrian  administration 
had  seized  these  fimds,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  30,000,000 
florins,  which  reduced  certain  princes  to  despair.  All  these  acts  of 
violence  excited  a  wish  for  the  institution  of  an  authority  which 
should  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  recess,  as  had  been  the 
case  after  the  peace  of  WestphaHa.  The  re-composition  of  the 
ancient  circles  charged  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  particular 
interests,  was  also  desired.  The  German  Chtu'ch  yet  remained  to 
be  organized :  deprived  of  its  princely  existence,  it  had  great 
need  of  a  new  organization. 

The  First  Consul  could  not  undertake  to  resolve  these  last  diffi- 
culties, for  he  wordd  have  been  obhged  to  constitute  himself  the 
permanent  legislator  of  Germany.  All  that  he  had  a  right  to 
occupy  himself  with  was  to  save  the  equilibrium  of  the  empire, 
part  of  the  European  equilibrium,  by  determining  what  share 
each  State  ought  to  have,  either  in  territory,  or  influence  in 
the  Diet.  The  rest  was  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Diet  itself, 
the  only  authority  invested  with  the  legislative  power:  and  to 
this  task  it  would  be  equal,  if  seconded  by  France,  the  guarantee 
of  the  new  Germanic  Constitution,  as  she  was  of  the  old.  The 
weak,  threatened  by  the  strong,  already  invoked  this  guarantee. 
It  was  for  the  most  powerful  German  courts  to  prevent  by  their 
moderation  the  new  intervention  of  a  foreign  arm.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  was  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  upon,  considering  the 
actual  conduct  of  Prussia  and  Austria. 

The  emperor,  after  delaying  his  ratification,  had  at  length  sent 
it,  but  with  two  reservations.  One  had  for  its  object  the  main- 
tenance of  all  the  privileges  of  the  immediate  nobihty ;  the  other 
a  new  distribution  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  votes  in  the  Diet. 
This  was  keeping  but  in  part  the  promise  given  to  the  First 
Consulj  as  the  price  of  the  convention  of  the  26th  of  December. 

However,  the  difficulties  truly  European,  those  of  territory,  were 
smmounted,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  prudent  intervention  of 
general  Bonaparte.  If  any  tiling  had  made  evident  his  ascendency 
over  Europe,  it  was  tliis  most  ably  conducted  negotiation,  in 
wliicli,  vmiting  address  and  firmness  with  justice,  making  use  by 
turns  of  the  ambition  of  Prussia  and  the  pride  of  Russia  to  resist 
Austria,  curbing  the  latter  without  driving  her  to  despair,  he  had 
imposed  his  own  will  upon  Germany,  for  the  welfare  of  Germany 
itself  and  the  peace  of  the  world — the  only  case  in  wliicli  it  is 
allowable  and  useful  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  States. 
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able Publication  of  the  Report  of  Colonel  Sebastiani  on  the  State  of  the 
East — Mischievous  Effect  of  this  Report  in  England — The  First  Consul 
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determines  to  have  a  Personal  Explanation  with  Lord  Whitworth— Long 
and  memorable  Interview — The  frankness  of  the  First  Consul  misunder- 
stood and  misinterpreted— Report  of  tlie  State  of  the  French  Republic, 
containing  an  Expression  offensive  to  British  Pride — Royal  Message  in 
reply — The  two  Nations  address  a  sort  of  Challenge  to  each  other— Irrita- 
tion of  the  First  Consul,  and  public  Attack  on  Lord  Whitworth  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Diplomatic  Body — The  First  Consul  suddenly  passes  from 
ideas  of  Peace  to  ideas  of  War — His  first  Preparations — Cession  of  Louisi- 
ana to  the  United  States,  for  the  sum  of  80,000,000— M.  de  Talleyrand 
strives  to  pacify  the  First  Consul,  and  opposes  a  studied  Inertness  to  the 
increasing  Irritation  of  the  two  Governments — Lord  Whitworth  seconds 
him— Prolongation  of  this  Situation — Necessity  for  putting  an  end  to  it — 
Tlie  British  Cabinet  finally  declares  its  Determination  to  retain  Malta — 
The  Addington  Administration,  for  fear  of  losing  its  Influence  in  Parlia- 
ment, persists  in  demanding  Malta— Various  Middle  Terms  devised  but 
without  success— Offer  of  France  to  place  Malta  as  a  Deposit  in  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander— Refusal  of  that  Offer— Departure  of  the  two 
Ambassadors— Rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens — Public  Anxiety  both  in 
London  and  Paris— Causes  of  the  Shortness  of  that  Peace— Who  is  to 
blame  for  the  Rupture  ? 
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BOOK  XVT. 

EUPTUEE  OF  THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS. 

While  the  First  Consul  was  rcgvilating  like  supreme  arbiter 
the  afiairs  of  the  European  continent,  his  ardent  activity,  embrac- 
ing both  worlds,  extended  to  America  and  the  Indies  for  the 
purpose  of  re-estabhshing  there  the  ancient  colonial  greatness  of 
France. 

Now  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  become  manufacturing 
rather  than  commercial;  now  that  they  have  successfully  imitated 
and  even  surpassed  the  productions  which  they  formerly  imported 
from  beyond  the  seas ;  now,  in  short,  that  great  colonies,  emanci- 
pated from  the  mother-countries,  have  raised  themselves  to  the 
rank  of  independent  States,  the  aspect  of  the  world  is  so  changed  as 
scarcely  to  be  recognized.  New  objects  of  ambition  have  succeeded 
those  which  then  divided  it,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  motives  for  which,  a  century  ago,  the  blood  of  men  was  spilt. 
England  possessed,  by  the  title  of  colony.  North  America;  Spain,  by 
the  same  title,  possessed  South  America;  France  was  mistress  of 
the  principal  West  India  islands,  and  the  most  flourishing  of  all, 
St.  Domingo.  Each  of  these  powers  imposed  on  its  colonies  the 
obligation  not  to  dispose  of  any  tropical  productions  but  to  herself, 
to  take  no  Eiuropean  productions  but  from  her,  to  admit  no  vessels 
but  hers,  to  form  no  seamen  but  for  her  navy.  Thus  each  colony 
was  a  plantation,  a  market,  and  a  port,  closed  to  all  others.  Eng- 
land Avished  to  draw  exclusively  from  her  American  provinces 
their  sugar,  their  timber,  and  their  raw  cotton ;  Spain  wished  to 
be  the  only  one  to  extract  from  Mexico  and  Peru  the  metals  so 
coveted  by  all  nations ;  England  and  France  wished  to  rule  India, 
that  they  might  export  from  it  the  cotton  thread,  the  muslins,  the 
printed  calicoes,  objects  in  universal  request;  they  wished  to  fur- 
nish their  productions  in  exchange,  and  to  carry  on  tliis  traffic 
under  their  own  flag:  alone.  These  ardent  desires  of  nations  have 
now  given  place  to  others.  Sugar,  which  used  only  to  be  extracted 
from  a  reed  bred  and  cultivated  beneath  the  hottest  sun,  is  now- 
extracted  from  a  plant  grown  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the  Scheldt.  The 
cottons  then  spun  with  such  fineness  and  patience  by  Indian  hands, 
are  now  spun  in  Europe  by  machines  set  in  motion  by  the  combus- 
tion of  coal.     MusHn  is  woven  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
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and  of  tlie  Forez,  Tlie  cottons,  woven  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,, 
in  Normandy,  in  Flanders,  printed  in  Alsace,  fill  America  and 
inundate  the  markets  of  India.  With  the  exception  of  coifee 
and  tea,  productions  which  art  cannot  imitate,  every  thing  has 
been  equalled  or  surpassed.  European  chemistry  has  already 
superseded  most  of  the  dye  stuffs  formerly  brought  from  be- 
tween the  tropics.  Metals  are  extracted  from  the  flanks  of  European 
mountains.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  Ural;  Spain  is  beginnings 
to  find  silver  in  her  own  bosom,  A  great  poHtical  revolution  has 
accompanied  these  revolutions  of  industry.  France  has  favoured 
the  insurrection  of  the  Eno-lish  colonies  in  North  America;  Ensc- 
land,  m  return,  has  contributed  to  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  colonies.  Both  are  at  this  day  nations  either  great 
already  or  destined  to  become  so.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
same  causes,  an  African  society,  whose  destinies  are  not  to  be  fore- 
seen, has  developed  itself  in  St.  Domingo.  Lastly,  India,  under 
the  sceptre  of  England,  is  now  nothing  but  a  conquest,  ruinei 
by  the  progress  of  European  industry,  and  made  use  of  to  provide 
for  a  few  military  officers,  a  few  civil  servants,  and  a  few  ofii- 
cials  of  the  mother-country.  In  our  daj^s,  nations  wish  to  pro- 
duce every  thing  themselves,  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  produce 
to  their  less  skilful  neighbours,  and  to  consent  to  import  none 
but  raw  materials,  nay,  even  to  raise  those  materials  as  near  as 
possible  to  their  own  soil:  -witness  the  repeated  attempts  to  natu- 
ralize cotton  in  Egypt  and  in  Algeria.  In  this  manner,  the  grand 
spectacle  of  colonial  ambition  has  been  succeeded  by  the  spectacle 
of  manufacturing  ambition.  Thus  the  world  is  incessantly  chang- 
ing, and  each  age  needs  some  efforts  of  memory  and  intelligence 
to  comprehend  the  age  which  preceded  it. 

This  immense  revolution  in  commerce  and  industry,  began  under 
Louis  XVI.  with  the  American  war,  and  ended  under  Napoleon 
with  the  continental  blockade.  The  long  struggle  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  the  principal  cause  of  it;  for  while  the  first 
was  anxious  to  secure  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  exotic  produc- 
tions, the  second  rcvengedherself  by  imitating  them.  The  pro- 
moter of  this  imitation  was  Napoleon,  whose  destiny  it  thus  was  to 
give  a  new  face  to  the  world  in  every  respect.  But,  before  ho 
threw  France  into  the  continental  and  manufacturing  system,  as 
he  did  at  a  later  period.  Napoleon  the  consul,  full  of  the  ideas  of 
the  century  which  had  just  closed,  more  confident  in  the  French 
naval  power  than  he  afterwards  was,  attempted  several  vast  en- 
terprises for  the  restoration  of  our  colonial  prosperity. 

This  prosperity  had  formerly  been  great  enough  to  justify  the 
regrets  and  the  attempts  of  which  it  was  then  the  object.  In  1789, 
France  imported  from  her  colonics,  sugar,  coflec,  indigo,  &c., 
to  the  value  of  250  millions  a  year;  she  consumed  from  80 
to  100  millions'  worth,  and  re-exported  150,  which  she  distributed 
throughout  all  Europe,  principally  in  the  form  of  refined  sugar. 
AVe  must   double   these    amounts   if  we  would  ascertain  their 
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equivalents  at  the  present  clay  ;  and,  assuredly,  we  should  highly 
value,  should  rank  among  our  first  interests,  colonies  furnishing 
materials  for  a  commerce  of  500  millions.  France  would  find  in 
this  commerce  the  means  of  drawing  into  her  hands  part  of  the 
specie  of  Spain,  who  would  give  us  her  dollars  for  our  colonial 
and  manufactured  productions.  At  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating,  that  is  in  1802,  France,  deprived  of  colonial  produce, 
principally  of  sugar  and  coffee,  not  having  any  even  for  her  own 
use,  procured  it  from  the  Americans,  from  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
from  Holland,  from  Genoa,  and,  since  the  peace,  from  the  English. 
She  paid  them  in  specie,  not  yet  having  in  her  scarcely  reviving 
industry  the  means  of  paying  in  the  productions  of  her  manufac- 
tures. Coin  had  never  appeared,  since  the  time  of  the  assignats, 
in  its  former  abundance  ;  it  was  frequently  scarce  :  and  this  was 
shown  by  the  continual  efforts  of  the  new  Bank  to  obtain  dollars 
smuggled  out  of  Spain.  Hence  nothing  was  more  common  among 
the  commercial  class  than  to  hear  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money, 
and  of  the  inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  buy  at  high  prices 
the  sugar  and  coffee  which  Ave  formerly  obtained  from  the  French 
possessions.  This  language  must,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to  cer- 
tain erroneous  ideas  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  balance 
of  trade  adjusts  itself;  but  it  must  also  be  attributed  to  an  indis- 
putable tact — ^^the  difficulty  of  procuring  colonial  produce,  and  the 
still  greater  difficulty  of  paying  for  it,  either  in  cash,  which  had  been 
scarce  ever  since  the  assignats,  or  in  the  productions,  as  yet  but 
scanty,  of  our  industry. 

If  we  add  that  numerous  colonists,  formerly  opulent,  but  now 
ruined,  encumbered  Paris,  and  joined  their  complaints  to  those  of  the 
emigrants,  the  reader  may  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  motives  which 
operated  upon  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul,  and  inclined  him  to 
great  colonial  enterprizes.  It  was  under  these  powerful  influences 
that  he  had  given  Etruria  to  Charles  IV.  to  obtain  Louisiana.  The 
conditions  of  the  contract  were  fulfilled  on  his  part,  since  the  Infants 
were  placed  on  the  throne  of  Etruria,  and  recognized  by  all  the 
continental  powers  ;  he  wished  these  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  on 
the  part  of  Charles  IV.,  and  he  had  therefore  reqirired  that  Louisi- 
ana should  be  dehvered  up  to  us  immediately.  An  expedition  of 
two  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  had  assembled  in  the  waters 
of  Holland,  at  Helvoetsluys,  to  convey  troops  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  bring  that  fine  country  under  the  dominion  of 
France.  The  First  Consul  having  the  duchy  of  Parma  at  his  dis- 
posal, was  ready  to  cede  it  to  Spain,  at  the  price  of  the  Floridas 
and  the  cession  of  a  small  portion  of  Tuscany,  the  Siennese,  with 
which  he  purposed  to  indemnify  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  in- 
discretion of  the  Spanish  government  having  allowed  the  par- 
ticulars of  tliis  negotiation  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  am- 
bassador of  England,  British  jealousy  raised  a  thousand  obstacles 
to  the  conclusion  of  this  new  bargain.  The  First  Consul  directed 
his  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  East  Indies,  and  had  conferred 
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tlie  government  of  our  settlements  of  Ponclicliery  and  Chander- 
nagor  on  one  of  the  most  valiant  officers  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
general  Decaen.  TMs  officer,  whose  intelHgence  was  equal  to  his 
courage,  and  who  was  qualified  for  the  greatest  enterprizes,  had 
been  selected  and  sent  to  India  with  distant  but  profound  views. 
The  Enghsh,  said  the  First  Consul  to  general  Decaen  in  the  ad- 
mirable instructions  which  he  addressed  to  him,  the  English  are 
masters  of  the  continent  of  India;  there  they  are  restless,  jealous; 
we  must  not  give  them  any  umbrage,  conduct  ourselves  with  mild- 
ness and  simplicity,  submit  in  those  parts  to  all  that  honour  will 
allow  us  to  put  up  with,  have  no  further  relations  with  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  than  are  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
French  troops  and  the  settlements.  But,  added  the  First  Consul, 
you  must  watch  those  princes  and  those  people,  who  support 
with  impatience  the  British  yoke  ;  study  their  manners,  their  re- 
sources, the  means  of  communicating  with  them  in  case  of  war; 
ascertain  what  European  force  would  be  necessary  to  assist  them 
to  shake  off  the  English  domination ;  with  what  materiel  that  force 
ought  to  be  provided,  above  all  things,  the  means  of  victualling  it ; 
discover  a  port  which  might  serve  a  fleet  laden  with  troops  for  the 
point  of  disembarkation;  calculate  the  time  and  the  means  ne- 
cessary for  carrying  that  port  by  a  coifp  de  main ;  draw  up,  after 
a  residence  of  six  months,  a  ffi'st  report  on  these  various  topics; 
send  it  by  an  intelhgent  and  trusty  officer,  who  has  seen  the  whole, 
and  is  capable  of  adding  verbal  explanations  to  the  written  expla- 
nations of  which  he  is  the  bearer  ;  six  months  afterwards,  report 
again  on  the  same  topics  from  recently  acquired  information, 
and  send  this  fresh  report  by  a  second  officer,  equally  trust- worthy 
and  intelligent ;  perform  the  Hke  task  and  send  off  a  hke  messen- 
ger every  six  months ;  weigh  well,  in  the  composition  of  these  re- 
ports, the  value  of  every  expression,  for  a  word  might  be  liable  to 
influence  the  most  important  resolutions  ;  lastly,  in  case  of  war, 
act  according  to  circumstances — either  remain  in  Hindostan  or  re- 
tire to  the  Isle  of  France,  despatching  a  great  many  light  vessels 
to  the  mother-country,  to  apprize  her  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  captain-general.  Such  were  the  instructions  given  to  general 
Decaen,  with  a  view,  not  to  rekindle  war,  but  to  profit  skill'ully  by 
it,  if  it  should  happen  to  break  out  again. 

The  greatest  eflbrts  of  the  First  Consul  were  directed  towards 
the  West  Indies,  the  principal  scat  of  the  colonial  power  of  France. 
It  was  with  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  and  St.  Domingo  that 
French  commerce  formerly  kept  up  its  most  profitable  relations.  St. 
Domingo  especially  figured  for  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  250 
millions' worth  of  produce  whicli  France  formerly  received  from  her 
colonics.  St.  Domingo  was  then  the  most  flourishing,  the  most 
envied,  of  our  possessions  beyond  sea.  Martinique  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Negroes;  but  Guadeloupe  and  St.  Domingo  had  been  turned 
completely  topsy-turvy,  and  it  would  require  at  least  an  army  to 
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re-establisli  there,  not  slavery,  for  that  had  become  impossible,  at 
least  in  St.  Domingo,  but  the  legitimate  sway  of  the  mother-comatry. 
On  this  island,  one  hundred  leagues  long  and  thirty  wide, 
happily  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  resplen- 
dent wath  fertility,  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee, 
indigo — on  this  magnificent  island,  twenty  and  some  thousand 
wliite  .planters,  twenty  and  some  thousand  free  people  of  different 
colours,  and  400,000  black  slaves  cultivated  the  soil  and  raised 
immense  crops  of  colonial  produce,  worth  150  millions  of 
francs,  which  30,000  French  seamen  were  employed  in  con- 
veying to  Europe,  to  be  exchanged  for  home  manufactures  to  a 
like  amomit.  What  should  we  now  think  of  a  colony  which 
supplied  us  with  produce  to  the  value  of  300  millions,  and 
opened  to  us  a  market  for  goods  to  the  amount  of  300  millions  I 
— for  150  milHons  in  1789  were  equivalent  to  at  least  300  millions 
in  1845.  UnhapjDily,  among  these  white  people,  mulattoes,  and 
blacks,  were  fermenting  violent  passions,  owing  to  the  climate  and 
to  a  state  of  society  which  comprehended  alone  the  two  social 
extremes,  haughty  wealth,  and  crouching  slavery.  In  no  other 
colony  were  these  whites  so  opulent  and  so  wrong-headed,  mu- 
lattoes so  jealous  of  the  superiority  of  the  white  race,  blacks  so 
inclined  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  both.  The  opinions  professed 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  Paris,  re-echoed  amidst  the  pas- 
sions natural  to  such  a  country,  could  not  fail  to  raise  a  violent 
tempest,  like  the  hurricane  produced  in  those  seas  by  the  sudden 
meeting  of  two  contrary  winds.  The  whites  and  the  mulattoes, 
scarcely  sufficient  to  defend  themselves  if  they  had  been  united,  were 
at  variance,  and,  after  communicating  to  the  blacks  the  contagion 
of  their  passions,  had  caused  them  to  rise  against  themselves. 
Tliey  had  felt  first  their  cruelty,  then  their  triumph  and  their 
domination.  There,  as  in  all  societies  where  war  breaks  out 
amongst  the  classes,  the  first  had  been  conquered  by  the  second, 
the  first  and  second  by  the  third.  But,  unlike  what  is  seen  else- 
where, they  bore  upon  their  faces  the  stamp  of  their  diverse 
origins;  their  hatred  partook  of  the  violence  of  the  physical  in- 
stincts, and  their  rage  was  ferocious  as  that  of  wild  beasts.  Hence 
the  horrors  of  that  revolution  surpassed  every  thing  that  was 
witnessed  in  France  in  '93,  and,  notwithstanding  the  distance, 
which  always  blunts  the  feelings,  Europe,  already  so  touched  by 
the  spectacles  of  the  contment,  had  been  deeply  moved  by  the 
unparalleled  atrocities  to  which  imprudent,  sometimes  cruel, 
masters  had  driven  ferocious  slaves.  The  laws  of  human  society, 
everywhere  aUke,  had  produced  there,  as  elsewhere  after  long 
storms,  the  fatigue  which  demands  a  master,  a  superior  being 
qualified  to  become  such.  This  master  was  of  the  colour  of  the 
triumphant  race,  that  is  to  say,  black.  His  name  was  Toussaint 
Louvertui-e.  He  was  an  old  slave,  destitute  of  the  generous  daring 
of  Spartacus,  but  gifted  with  profoimd  dissimulation  and  a  most  ex- 
traordinary turn  for  government.     Not  much  of  a  soldier,   ac- 
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quainted  at  most  with  the  art  of  ambuscades  in  a  country  diffi- 
cult of  access,  and  inferior  even  in  this  point  to  some  of  his  Heu- 
tenants,  he  had,  by  his  intelHgence  in  the  general  direction  of 
affairs,  acquired  a  prodigious  ascendency.  This  barbarous  race, 
which  bore  a  grudge  to  Europeans  for  despising  it,  was  proud  of 
having  in  its  ranks  a  man  whom  the  whites  themselves  admitted 
to  possess  high  foculties.  It  beheld  in  him  a  living  title  to  liberty, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Accordingly,  it 
had  accepted  his  iron  yoke,  a  hundred  times  as  heavy  as  that 
of  the  former  planters,  and  submitted  to  the  dire  obhgation  of 
labour,  an  obligation  which,  by  slaves,  is  most  heartily  detested. 

This  black  slave,  having  become  dictator,  had  re-established  a 
tolerable  state  of  society  in  St.  Domingo,  and  accomphshed  things 
which  one  might  almost  venture  to  call  great,  if  the  theatre  had 
been  different,  and  if  they  had  been  less  ephemeral. 

In  that  island  of  St.  Domingo,  as  in  every  country  which  has 
been  a  prey  to  a  long  civil  war,  a  separation  had  taken  place 
between  the  martial  race,  fit  for  arms,  having  a  propensity  for 
them,  and  the  working  race,  less  disposed  to  fighting,  easy  to  be 
led  back  to  labour,  yet  ready  to  front  dangers,  if  its  liberty 
should  be  threatened.  The  second  was  of  course  ten  times  as  nu-« 
merous  as  the  first. 

With  the  first  Toussaint  Louverture  had  composed  a  permanent 
army  of  about  20,000  men,  formed  into  demi-brigadcs,  upon  the 
model  of  the  French  armies,  having  black,  and  some  mulatto,  or 
white  officers.  These  troops,  well  paid,  well  fed,  formidable  enough 
in  a  climate  which  they  alone  could  endure,  and  on  broken 
ground  covered  with  strong  thorny  bushes,  were  formed  into 
several  divisions,  and  commanded  by  generals  of  their  own  colour, 
most  of  them  tolerably  intelligent,  but  more  ferocious  than  in- 
telhgent,  such  as  Christophe,  Dessalines,  Moses,  Maurepas,  La- 
plume.  Devoted  to  Toussaint,  they  all  acknowledged  his  genius 
and  submitted  to  his  authority.  The  rest  of  the  population, 
under  the  name  of  cultivators,  had  resumed  their  labours.  They 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  fire-arms,  that  they  might  use 
them  in  case  of  need,  if  the  mother-country  should  make  an 
attack  on  their  liberty;  but  they  had  been  obliged  to  return  to 
the  plantations  abandoned  by  the  colonists.  Toussaint  had  pro- 
claimed that  they  were  free,  but  obhged  to  work  five  years 
longer  on  the  estates  of  their  old  masters,  with  a  right  to  a  fourth 
of  the  gross  produce.  The  white  proprietors  had  been  encou- 
raged to  return,  even  such  of  them  as,  in  a  moment  of  despair, 
had  joined  the  English  in  their  attempt  upon  St.  Domingo.  They 
had  been  well  received  and  reinstated  in  their  plantations,  peopled 
with  negroes  calling  themselves  free,  to  whom  they  gave  up, 
agreeably  to  the  regulation  of  Toussaint,  a  fourth  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce, valued  in  practice  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  A  very 
great  number  of  tlie  rich  proprietors,  who  had  cither  fallen  in 
the  disturbances  in  the  colony,  or  emigrated  with  the  old  French 
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nobility,  to  wKicli  tlicy  belonged,  had  neither  made  their  appear- 
ance again  nor  sent  out  representatives.  Their  possessions,  seques- 
trated like  the  national  domains  in  France,  had  been  farmed  to  black 
officers  at  a  rate  which  enabled  them  to  enrich  themselves.  Cer- 
tain generals,  such  as  Christophe  and  Dessahnes,  had  in  this 
manner  acquired  a  yearly  income  of  more  than  a  million.  Tliese 
black  officers  were  designated  inspectors  of  cultivation  in  the 
districts  of  which  they  were  military  commandants.  They  were 
incessantly  going  their  rounds  and  treating  the  Negroes  with  the 
harshness  pecuHar  to  new  masters.  Sometimes  they  saw  to  it 
that  justice  was  done  them  by  the  planters;  but  more  frequently 
ordered  them  to  be  flogged  for  idleness  or  insubordination,  and 
engaged  in  a  sort  of  incessant  chase  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
back  to  work  those  who  had  contracted  a  fondness  for  a  vagabond 
life.  Frequent  visits  to  the  parishes  enabled  them  to  discover 
what  labourers  had  left  their  original  habitations,  and  furnished 
the  means  of  bringing  them  back.  Often  too,  Dessalines  and 
Christophe  caused  them  to  be  hanged  in  their  presence.  Hence 
labour  had  been  resumed  with  incredible  activity  ixnder  these 
new  chiefs,  who  made  the  submission  of  the  so-called  free  Negroes 
a  profit  to  themselves.  And,  far  be  it  for  us  to  treat  such  a 
sight  with  contempt! — for  these  chiefs,  assuming  the  authority 
to  force  their  fellows  to  work,  even  for  their  exclusive  advantage; 
those  blacks,  submitting  to  it  without  any  great  profit  to  them- 
selves, compensated  solely  by  the  idea  that  they  were  free,  excite 
in  us  more  esteem  than  the  spectacle  of  the  idleness,  profli- 
gacy, and  moral  debasement  exhibited  by  the  Negroes  left  to 
themselves  in  the  recently  enfranchised  colonies  of  England, 
where  premature  emancipation  has  proved  a  total  failure. 

Thanks  to  the  system  established  by  Toussaint,  most  of  the 
•Bbandoned  plantations  had  been  again  brought  into  cultivation. 
Hence,  in  1801,  after  ten  years  of  commotion,  the  soil  of  St. 
Domingo,  drenched  with  so  much  blood,  presented  an  appearance 
of  fertihty  nearly  equal  to  that  wliicli  it  exliibited  in  1789.  Tous- 
saint, independent  of  France,  had  given  to  the  colony  an  almost 
absolute  freedom  of  trade.  Such  a  system  of  hberty,  dangerous 
for  colonies  of  moderate  fertihty,  which,  producing  but  httle  and 
at  a  dear  rate,  have  an  interest  in  taking  the  productions  of  the 
mother-country,  that  she  may  take  theirs,  is  excellent,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  a  rich  and  fertile  colony,  needing  no  favour  for  the  sale 
of  its  produce,  interested  thenceforward  in  trading  freely  with  all 
nations  and  resorting  for  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury  to  the  best 
and  the  cheapest  markets.  This  was  the  case  with  St.  Domingo. 
The  island  had  derived  infinite  advantage  from  the  free  admission 
of  foreign  flags,  especially  of  the  American  flag.  Provisions  were 
abundant.  European  commodities  fetched  a  good  price,  and  its 
own  produce  found  purchasers  the  moment  it  was  offered  for  sale. 
Add  to  this  that  the  new  planters,  some  of  them  blacks,  who  had 
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raised  tliemselves  by  tlie  revolt,  otliers  reinstated  wliites,  all  re- 
lieved from  engagements  towards  the  mortgagees  of  tlie  mother- 
country,  were  not,  like  the  old  colonists  in  1789,  oppressed  with 
debts,  and  obHged  to  deduct  from  their  profits  the  interest  of 
enormous  borrowed  capitals.  They  were  more  opulent  with  less 
profit.  Tlie  towns  of  the  Cape,  Port  au  Prince,  St.  jNIarc,  and 
Cayes,  had  recovered  a  sort  of  splendour.  The  traces  of  the  war 
were  almost  obHterated :  in  most  of  them  were  seen  elegant  habita- 
tions erected  by  the  black  officers,  inhabited  by  them,  and  rival- 
ling the  fine  houses  of  the  old  white  proprietors,  formerly  so  proud 
and  so  noted  for  their  luxurious  and  dissolute  habits. 

The  black  cliief  of  the  colony  had  crowned  its  recent  prosperity 
by  the  bold  occupation  of  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo.  This 
island  was  formerly  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which, 
situated  to  the  east,  and  first  made  by  ships  coming  from 
Europe,  belonged  to  the  Spaniards;  wliile  the  other,  situated  to 
the  west,  nearer  Cuba  and  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
belonged  to  the  French.  Tliis  western  part,  composed  of  two 
advanced  promontories,  forming,  besides  a  vast  inner  gulf,  a 
multitude  of  roadsteads  and  little  harbours,  was  more  suitable 
than  the  other  for  plantations,  which  require  to  be  situated  near 
points  of  embarkation.  Hence  it  was  covered  with  rich  esta- 
bHshments.  The  Spanish  part,  on  the  contrary,  not  very  moiin- 
tainous,  having  scarcely  any  gulfs,  contained  fewer  sugar  and 
coffee  plantations;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  bred  more  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules.  United,  these  two  portions  were  capable  of 
rendering  great  services  to  each  other,  whereas,  when  separated  by 
an  exclusive  colonial  system,  they  were  like  two  remote  islands, 
the  one  having  what  the  other  was  deficient  in,  and  what  it  was 
not  able  to  procure  on  account  of  the  distance.  Toussaint,  after 
expelling  the  Enghsh,  had  turned  all  liis  thoughts  towards  the 
occupation  of  the  Spanish  part.  Affecting  a  scrupidous  submis- 
sion to  the  mother-comitry,  though  acting  wholly  according  to 
his  own  pleasure,  he  had  armed  himself  with  the  treaty  of  Basle, 
by  which  Spain  ceded  to  France  the  entire  possession  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  summoned  the  Spanish  authorities  to  deliver  up  to 
him  the  province  which  they  still  held.  There  was  at  this  mo- 
ment a  French  commissioner  in  St.  Domingo,  for,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, the  mother-coimtry  had  been  represented  in  the  island  only 
by  commissioners,  to  whom  httle  attention  was  paid.  This  agent, 
apprehensive  of  tlie  complications  which  might  result  in  Europe 
from  tliis  proceeding,  having,  moreover,  received  no  orders  from 
France,  had  combated  to  no  pui'pose  the  resolution  of  Toussaint. 
The  latter,  disregarding  the  objections  addressed  to  him,  had  set 
in  motion  all  tlic  divisions  of  his  army,  and  demanded  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  incapable  of  resistance,  the  keys  of  St. 
Domingo.  Those  keys  had  been  delivered  to  him  and  he  had 
then  proceeded  to  the  other  towns,  assuming  no  liigher  title  than 
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tliat  of  representative  of  France,  but  conducting  himself  in  reality- 
like  a  sovereign,  and  reqviinng  the  clergy  to  receive  him  in  the 
churches  with  holy  water  and  canopy. 

The  imion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  island  under  one  rule  had 
produced  exct'llent  and  instantaneous  effects  upon  commerce  and 
internal  order.  The  French  part,  abundantly  provided  with  all 
the  productions  of  the  two  worlds,  had  given  a  considerable 
quantity  to  the  Spanish  colonists  in  exchange  for  cattle,  mules, 
and  horses,  which  it  had  e'reat  need  of  At  the  same  tune,  the 
Negroes  who  attempted  to  "w-ithdraw  themselves  from  labour  by 
roving,  no  longer  found,  in  the  Spanish  portion,  an  asylum  against 
the  incessant  search  of  the  black  poKce. 

By  all  these  combined  means,  Toussaint  had  in  two  years 
restored  the  colony  to  a  flourishing  condition.  We  should 
not  have  a  correct  idea  of  his  policy,  imless  we  knew  at  the  same 
time  how  he  conducted  himself  between  France  and  England. 
This  slave,  having  made  himself  free  and  absolute,  retained  in 
liis  heart  an  involuntary  partiaHty  for  the  nation  whose  chains  he 
had  worn,  and  disHked  to  see  the  EngHsh  in  St.  Domingo.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  had  made  noble  efforts  to  expel  them  and  had  suc- 
ceeded. His  political  intelKgence,  j)rofound  thoiigh  uncultivated, 
confirmed  him  in  his  natural  sentiments,  and  taught  liim  that  the 
English  would  be  the  most  dangerous  masters,  for  they  possessed 
a  maritime  power  which  would  render  their  authority  on  the 
island  effective  and  absolute :  he  would  not,  therefore,  submit  to 
their  sway  on  any  accomit.  The  English,  on  evacuating  Port 
au  Prince,  had  offered  him  the  royalty  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
immediate  recognition  of  that  royalty,  if  he  would  insm-e  to  them 
the  commerce  of  the  colony.  He  had  refused  it,  whether  from 
some  remnant  of  attachment  to  the  mother-country,  or,  alarmed  by 
the  news  of  the  peace,  he  dreaded  a  French  expedition  capable 
of  reducing  liis  royalty  to  notliing.  Besides,  the  vanity  of  belong- 
ing to  the  first  mihtary  nation  in  the  world,  the  secret  pleasure  of 
being  a  general  in  the  service  of  France,  under  the  hand  of  the 
First  Consul  liimself,  had  outweighed  in  his  mind  all  the  offers  of 
England.  He  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  contmue  French.  To 
keep  the  English  at  a  distance,  while  living  peaceably  with  them, 
to  recognize  the  nominal  authority  of  France,  and  to  pay  her  just 
so  much  obedience  as  not  to  provoke  the  display  of  her  strength — 
such  was  the  pohcy  of  this  singvdar  man.  He  had  received  the 
commissioners  of  the  Directory  and  then  sent  them  away  in  suc- 
cession, particularly  general  Hedouville,  alleging  that  they  misun- 
derstood the  interests  of  the  mother-country  and  required  of  him 
things  that  either  could  not  be  executed  or  were  injurious  to  her. 

His  internal  poHcy  is  not  less  worthy  of  attention  than  his  exter- 
nal pohcy.  His  conduct  towards  all  the  classes  of  inhabitants, 
wliites,  blacks,  or  mulattoes,  corresponded  with  what  we  have 
already  said  of  liim.  He  detested  the  mulattoes  as  nearest  to  his 
own  race,  and,  on  the  contrary,  caressed  the  whites  with  extreme 
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care,  so  lie  but  obtained  from  tliem  some  tokens  of  esteem  which 
should  prove  to  him  that  his  genius  caused  his  colour  to  be  overlooked. 
On  this  point  he  showed  the  vanity  of  an  upstart  black,  of  which 
the  concentrated  vanity  of  all  the  upstart  whites  in  the  world  cannot 
afford  any  idea.  As  for  the  blacks,  he  treated  them  with  incredible 
severity,  but  yet  with  justice;  he  made  use  with  them  of  rehgion, 
which  he  professed  with  ardour,  and  more  especially  of  liberty, 
which  he  promised  to  defend  till  his  death,  and  of  wliich  he  was  the 
glorious  emblem  for  the  people  of  his  colour,  for  they  saw  in  him 
what,  by  means  of  it,  a  Negro  might  become.  His  wild  eloquence 
charmed  them.  From  a  chair,  which  he  frequently  mounted,  he 
spoke  to  them  of  God,  of  the  equality  of  the  races  of  men,  and  spoke 
of  these  subjects  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  apposite  parables. 
One  day,  for  example,  with  a  view  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in 
themselves,  he  filled  a  glass  with  grains  of  black  maize,  mixed  with 
them  a  few  grains  of  white  maize ;  then,  shaking  the  glass,  he  bade 
them  take  notice  how  soon  the  white  grains  were  lost  among  the 
black.  "There,"  said  he,  "that  is  what  the  whites  are  among 
you.  Work ;  insure  your  prosperity  by  labour ;  and,  if  the  whites  of 
the  mother-country  attempt  to  ravish  our  liberty  from  us,  again  we 
will  take  up  our  muskets,  and  again  we  will  conquer  them."  Adored 
on  account  of  these  sentiments,  he  was  dreaded  at  the  same  time 
for  his  rare  vigilance.  Endowed  with  surprising  activity  for  his  age, 
he  had  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  island  relays  of  horses  of  extreme 
swiftness,  and,  attended  by  a  few  guards,  moved  with  prodigious 
rapidity  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another,  sometimes  travelling 
forty  leagues  on  horseback  in  a  day,  and  coming  like  lightning  to 
pimish  offences  of  which  he  had  been  apprized.  Provident  and 
avaricious,  he  formed  hoards  of  money  and  arms  in  the  mountains 
of  the  interior,  and  buried  them,  it  is  said,  in  a  place  called  Mornes 
du  Chaos,  near  a  house  which  had  become  his  ordinary  abode. 
These  were  resources  for  a  future  struirfjle,  which  he  never  ceased 
to  consider  as  probable  and  not  far  distant.  Making  a  point  of 
imitating  the  First  Consul  in  every  tiring,  he  had  given  himself  a 
guard,  a  retinue,  a  sort  of  princely  residence.  In  this  residence 
he  received  proprietors  of  all  colours,  particularly  whites,  and  rated 
the  blacks  who  were  deficient  in  good  breeding.  Hideous  to  see, 
even  in  his  uniform  of  lieutenant-general,  he  had  flatterers,  toad- 
eaters,  and,  melancholy  to  relate,  he  more  than  once  induced  white 
women,  belonging  to  the  most  ancient  and  wealthy  families  in 
the  island  to  prostitute  themselves  to  him  to  obtain  his  protection. 
His  courtiers  persuaded  him  that  he  was  in  America  what  general 
Bonaparte  was  in  Europe,  and  that  he  ought  to  assume  the  same 
dignity.  AYhcn,  therefore,  he  was  informed  of  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  could  foresee  the  re-establishment  of  the  authority  of 
the  mother-country,  he  hastened  to  convoke  tlic  council  of  the 
colony  in  order  to  frame  a  constitution.  The  council  assembled, 
and  did  in  fact  frame  a  most  ridiculous  constitution.  According  to 
the  dispositions  of  this  crude  work,  the  council  of  the  colony  was  to 
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decree  laws,  the  governor-general  to  sanction  tlaem  and  to  exercise 
executive  power  in  all  its  plenitude.  Toussaint  of  course  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  and,  moreover,  governor  for  life,  with  tlie  faculty 
of  naming  his  successor.  There  could  not  be  a  more  complete  and 
puerile  imitation  of  what  had  been  done  in  France.  As  for  the 
authority  of  the  mother-country,  it  was  not  even  mentioned. 
Only,  the  constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  it  for  its  approval; 
but,  this  approval  once  granted,  the  mother-country  had  no  longer 
any  power  over  the  colony,  for  the  council  made  laws.  Toussaint 
governed,  and  could,  if  he  pleased,  deprive  French  commerce  of 
all  its  advantages  ;  which  was  the  case  at  the  moment — a  state  of 
things  rendered  excusable  by  the  war,  but  which  was  not  to  be  to- 
lerated any  longer.  When  Toussaint  was  asked  what  were  to  be 
the  relations  of  St.  Domingo  with  France,  he  repHed,  "  The  First 
Consul  w411  send  me  commissioners  to  confer  with  meP  Some  of  his 
friends  who  were  wiser,  particularly  the  French  colonel  Vincent, 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  fortifications,  warned  him  of  the 
danger  of  this  conduct,  told  him  that  he  ought  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  his  flatterers  of  all  colours,  that  he  would  provoke  a 
French  expedition,  and  that  it  would  be  his  ruin.  The  vanity  of 
this  slave  on  becoming  dictator,  got  the  better  of  him.  He  was 
determined,  he  said,  that  the  first  of  the  blacks  should  be  in  fiict 
and  of  right,  in  St.  Domingo,  what  the  first  of  the  whites  was  in 
France,  that  is  to  say,  chief  for  hfe,  with  the  faculty  of  appointing 
his  siiccessor.  He  despatched  colonel  Vincent  to  Europe  with 
directions  to  explain  his  new  constitutional  establishment  and 
obtain  the  First  Consul's  assent  to  it.  He  required,  moreover,  the 
confirmation  of  all  the  military  ranks  conferred  on  black  officers. 

This  imitation  of  his  greatness,  this  pretension  to  assimilate  him- 
self to  him,  made  the  First  Consul  smile,  but,  be  it  understood, 
had  no  effect  upon  his  resolutions.  He  was  ready  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  called  the  first  of  the  whites  by  him  who  entitled  him- 
self the  first  of  the  blacks,  on  condition  that  the  bond  uniting  the 
colony  to  the  mother-country  should  be  that  of  obedience,  and  that 
the  possession  of  this  colony,  French  for  ages,  should  be  real  and 
not  nominal.  To  confirm  the  military  appointments  which  these 
blacks  had  attributed  to  themselves  was  not  a  difficulty  in  his 
estimation.  He  confirmed  them  all  and  made  Toussaint  lieu- 
tenant-general commanding  in  St.  Domingo  for  France.  But  he 
purposed  to  have  there  a  French  captain-general,  ^vhose  first  lieu- 
tenant Toussaint  was  to  be.  Without  this  condition,  St.  Do- 
mingo would  not  belong  to  France.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
send  thither  a  general  and  an  army.  The  colony  was  again 
flourishing ;  it  was  not  less  valuable  than  it  had  formerly  been  ; 
the  planters  who  had  remained  in  Paris  loudly  claimed  their 
estates;  France  enjoyed  peace,  perhaps  for  some  time;  she  had 
troops  idle,  officers  full  of  ardour,  longing  for  active  service,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  world ;  it  was  impossible,  therefore, 
to   let  such   a  possession  slip  out   of  her  hands,    without   cm- 

VOL.  ly,  H 
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ploying  tlic  forces  wliicli  slie  had  at  her  disposal  to  retain  it. 
Such  were  the  motives  of  the  expedition,  the  departure  of  wlrich 
we  have  already  related.  General  Leclerc,  hrother-in-law  of  the 
First  Consul,  had  instructions  to  soothe  Toussaint,  to  offer  him 
the  post  of  lieutenant  of  France,  the  confirmation  of  the  rank 
and  property  acquired  by  his  officers,  the  guarantee  of  the  liberty 
of  the  blacks,  but  with  the  positive  authority  of  the  mother-country 
represented  by  the  captain-general.  In  order  to  prove  to  Tous- 
saint the  good-will  of  the  French  government,  his  two  sons 
educated  in  France  were  sent  back  to  him,  accompanied  by  their 
tutor,  M.'Coisnon.  The  First  Consul,  moreover,  added  a  noble 
and  flattering  letter,  in  which,  treating  Toussaint  as  the  first  man 
of  his  race,  he  seemed  graciously  to  indulge  a  sort  of  comparison 
between  the  pacificator  of  France  and  the  pacificator  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

But  he  had  also  foreseen  resistance,  and  proper  measures  were 
taken  to  overcome  it  by  main  force.  Had  the  First  Consul  been 
less  impatient  to  avail  himself  of  the  signature  of  the  prehmi- 
naries  of  peace  for  crossing  the  sea,  wluch  was  then  thrown  open, 
lie  might  have  made  the  squadrons  wait  for  one  another  in  some 
place  agreed  upon,  so  that  they  might  arrive  altogether  at  St. 
Domingo  and  surprise  Toussaint  before  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
defend  himself.  Unfortunately,  in  the  uncertainty  respecting  the 
signature  of  the  definitive  peace  which  prevailed  at  the  moment 
of  the  expedition,  he  was  obHged  to  let  them  sail  from  the  ports 
of  Brest,  Rochefort,  Cadiz,  and  Toulon,  without  obligation  to 
wait  for  one  another,  and  with  orders  to  proceed  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  their  destination.  Admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse,  putting 
to  sea  from  Brest  and  Lorient,  with  sixteen  sail  of  the  Hne  and  a 
force  of  about  seven  or  eight  thousaiid  men,  had  orders  to  cruize 
for  some  time  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  and  try  to  fall  in  there  with 
admiral  Latouche  Treville,  who  was  to  leave  Rochefort  with  six 
ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  tliree  or  four  thousand  men. 
Admiral  Villaret,  if  he  could  not  meet  with  admiral  Latouche, 
was  to  proceed  to  the  Canaries,  to  see  whether  he  might  not  tlicre 
find  Linois'  division  from  Cadiz,  and  Ganteaume's  from  Toulon, 
both  with  a  convoy  of  troops.  He  was  then  to  steer  for  the  Bay 
of  Samana,  the  first  that  is  reached  by  a  squadron  arriving  from 
Europe.  Conforming  to  the  orders  which  they  had  received, 
these  different  squadrons,  looking  for  one  another,  without  losing 
time  in  waiting  to  join,  arrived  at  different  times  at  the  general 
rendezvous  of  Samana.  Admiral  Villaret  arrived  there  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1802  (9th  Pluviose,  year  X.).  Admiral 
Latouche  soon  followed.  The  Cadiz  and  Toulon  divisions  did 
not  reach  St.  Domingo  till  much  later.  But  admiral  Villaret, 
with  the  squadron  i'rom  Brest  and  L'Oricnt,  admu'al  Latouche 
Treville  with  the  squadron  from  Rochefort,  brought  no  fewer 
than  from  eleven  to  twelve  thousand  men.  After  conferring  with 
the   commanders   of  the  fleet,   captain-general  Leclerc  thought 
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that  it  was  of  importance  not  to  lose  time,  and  tliat  lie  ought  to 
make  liis  appearance  before  all  the  ports  at  once,  in  order  to  seize 
the  colony  before  Toussaint  had  time  to  look  about  him.  Besides, 
many  accounts  received  from  the  West  Indies  caused  him  to  appre- 
hend an  unfriendly  reception.  In  consequence,  general  Kerversau, 
with  2000  men  embarked  in  frigates,  was  to  proceed  to  Saint 
Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  part;  admiral  Latouche 
Treville,  with  his  squadron  having  on  board  Boudet's  division, 
was  to  steer  for  Port  au  Prince;  lastly,  the  captain-general  him- 
self, with  admiral  Villaret's  squadron,  intended  to  sail  for  the 
Cape  and  make  himself  master  of  it.  The  French  part,  compre- 
hending, with  a  considerable  ,  portion  of  the  island,  the  two  pro- 
montories running  out  to  the  west,  was  divided  into  the  depart- 
ments of  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south.  In  the  department 
of  the  north,  the  Cape  was  the  principal  sea-port;  and  the  chief 
town;  in  the  department  of  the  west.  Port  au  Prince.  In  the 
south,  Les  Cayes  and  Jacmel  rivalled  these  in  wealth  and  influ- 
ence. By  occupying  Saint  Domingo  in  the  Spanish  part,  the 
Cape  and  Port  au  Prince  in  the  French  part,  the  captain-general 
woidd  have  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  island,  though  not,  in- 
deed, of  the  moimtains  in  the  interior,  a  conquest  which  time 
alone  could  permit  him  to  achieve. 

These  naval  di^'isions  left  the  bay  in  which  they  had  anchored, 
to  proceed  to  their  respective  destinations,  in  the  first  days  of 
February.  Toussaint,  apprized  of  the  appearance  of  a  great 
number  of  ships  at  Samana,  had  hastened  thither  in  person,  to 
judge  from  personal  observation  of  the  danger  "with  which  he  was 
threatened.  No  longer  doubtful,  when  he  beheld  the  French 
squadron,  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  determined  to  resort 
to  the  last  extremities  rather  than  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
mother-country.  He  was  not  quite  certain  that  there  was  any 
design  to  reduce  the  Negroes  to  slavery  again;  he  could  not 
even  believe  it ;  but  he  conceived  that  there  was  a  determina- 
tion to  enforce  obedience  to  France,  and  this  was  sufficient  to 
decide  him  to  resist.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  persuade  the 
Negroes  that  their  Hberty  was  in  clanger,  and  thus  to  induce  them 
to  abandon  agriculture  for  war,  to  ravage  the  sea-port  towns,  to  burn 
the  habitations,  to  massacre  the  wliites,  and  then  retire  to  the 
mornes  or  blufis  (such  is  the  name  given  to  the  momitains  of  a  par- 
ticular form  with  which  the  French  part  is  every^vhere  studded), 
and  wait  in  these  retreats  till,  after  the  chmate  had  tliinnecl  the 
whites,  he  could  fall  upon  them  and  complete  their  extermi- 
nation. Hoping,  however,  to  stop  the  French  army  by  mere 
threats,  perhaps  also  fearing,  if  he  gave  orders  too  soon  for 
atrocious  acts,  that  they  would  not  be  punctually  obeyed  by 
the  black  chiefs,  who,  after  liis  example,  had  cultivated  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  whites,  he  directed  his  officers  to  reply  to  the 
first  summons  of  the  French  squadi'on  that  they  had  no  orders 
to  receive  it;  then,  if  it  persisted,  to  threaten,  in  case  of  a  land- 
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ing,  tlae  total  destntction  of  tlie  towns;  and  lastly,  if  a  landing- 
■were  effected,  to  destroy  and  slaughter  all  before  tliem,  while 
retirino;  into  the  interior  of  the  island.  Such  were  the  orders 
given  to  Christophe,  who  governed  the  north,  to  the  ferocious 
Dessalines,  chief  of  the  west,  and  to  Laplume,  a  more  humane 
black,  commanding  in  the  south. 

Villaret's  squadron  having  reached  Monte-Christ,  applied  for 
pilots  to  steer  it  into  the  roads  of  Fort  Dauphin  and  the  Cape,  had 
great  difficulty  to  procure  them,  detached  Magon's  division  upon 
Fort  Daupliin,  and  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  February  (14th  Pluviose)' 
off  the  Cape.     All  the  buoys  wei'e  taken  up,  the  forts  armed,  and 
there  was  an  evident  disposition  to  resistance.      A  frigate  sent  to 
communicate  with  the  shore,  received  the  answer  dictated  by 
Toussaint.     Christophe  said  that  he  had  no  instructions;  that  he- 
must  await  the  answer  of  the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  absent 
at  the  moment  ;  that  any  attempt  at  landing  executed  by  mairt 
force  would  be  resisted  by  conflagration  and  massacre.     The  mu- 
nicipahty  of  the  Cape,  composed  of  notables,  whites  and  people  of 
colour,  went  to  the  captain-general  Leclerc,  to  express  their  alarm. 
They  at  once  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  the  mother- 
country  and  were  filled  with  terror  by  the  horrible  threats  of" 
Christophe.     Their  perturbation  was  soon  communicated  to  the 
mind  of  the  captain-general,  who  found  himself  placed  between 
the  obligation  to  fulfil  his  instructions  and  the  fear  of  exposing  a 
white  and  French  population  to  the  fury  of  the  Negroes.     It  was 
necessary,  however,  that  he  should  land.     He  promised  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Cape  to  act  with  promptness  and  vigour,  so  as  to  take 
Christophe  by  surprise,  and  not  leave  liira  time  to  execute  his  hor- 
rible instructions.     He  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  arm  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  persons  and  property,  and  delivered  to  them  a  procla- 
mation of  the  First  Consul's,  destined  to  make  the  blacks  easy  in 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  expedition.      He  was  then  obliged  to 
stand  out  to  sea  in  compliance  with  a  state  of  the  winds  that  is 
regular  in  these  parts.     The  captain-general,  when  once  at  sea,  ar- 
ranged with  admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse  a  plan  for  landing.      This 
plan  consisted  in  putting  the  troops  on  board  frigates,  setting  them 
on  shore  in  the  environs  of  the  Cape,  beyond  the  heights  which 
command  the  town,  near  a  spot  called  the  landing-place  of  Limbe ; 
then,  while  they  should  endeavour  to  turn  the  Cape,  to  push  with 
the  squadron  up  the  channels,  and  thus  make  a  double  attack  by 
land  and  sea.     It  was  hoped,  by  acting  with  great  celerity,  to  take 
the  town  before  Christophe  had  time  to  execute  his  atrocious 
threats.      Captain  Magon  and  general  Rochambeau,  if  they  were 
successful  at  Fort  Dauj^hiu,  which  they  were  directed  to  occupy, 
were  to  second  the  movement  of  the  captain-general. 

Next  day,  the  troops  were  transferred  to  frigates  and  light 
vessels,  and  then  put  ashore  near  the  landing-place  of  Limbe. 
This  operation  took  a  Avholc  day.  On  the  following,  the  troops 
marched  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  town,  and  the  squadron 
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entered  tlic  channels.  Two  ships  of  the  line,  the  Patriotc  and  the 
Scipion,  brought  up  with  a  ppring  cable  before  Fort  Picolet, 
which  fired  red-hot  balls,  and  soon  silenced  it.     The  day  was  ad- 
vanced; the  land-breeze,  which  in  the  evening  succeeds  the  sea- 
breeze,   again   obliged  the   sqnadron    to  stand  off  till  the   next 
morning.     While  getting  out  to  sea,  the  crews  had  the   pain  to 
perceive  a  reddish  glare  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
soon  to  behold  the  liames  consuming  Cape  Town.     Christophe, 
though  less  ferocious  than  his  chief,  had  nevertheless,   obeyed  his 
orders;   he  had  set  fire  to  the  principal  quarters,  and,  confining 
himself  to  the  slaufjliter  of  a  few  whites,  had  obliged   the  others 
to  follow  him  to  the  bluffs.     While  some  of  these  unfortunate 
whites  were  falling  beneath  the  weapons  of  the  Negroes,  or  were 
dragged  away  by  them,  the  rest,  following  the  municipality  in  a 
troop,  had  escaped  from   Christophe  and  were  seeking  to  save 
their  lives  by  tlirowing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  French 
force.     Great  was  the  anxiety  during  that  terrible  night,  both 
among  the  unfortunate  creatures  exposed  to  so  many  dangers  and 
among  our  soldiers  and  seamen,  who  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  the  town  and   the  frightful   situation   of   their   countrymen, 
without  being  able  to  afibrd  them  any  assistance.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day,   February   6th,   wliile   captain-general    Leclerc  was 
marching  in  all  haste  for  the  Cape,  on  turning  the  heights,  the 
admiral  sailed  into  the  harbour  and  came  to  an  anchor.    The  resist- 
ance had  ceased  with  the  retreat  of  the  Negroes.     He  imme- 
diately landed  1200  seamen,  under  the  command  of  general  Hum- 
bert, to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  town,  save  the  remnant  of 
it  from  the  fury  of  the  blacks,  and  give  a  hand  to  the  captain- 
general.     The  latter  arrived,  on  his  side,  without  being  able  to 
intercept  Christophe,  who  had  already  betaken  himself  to  flight. 
Those   of  the   inhabitants  who  had  followed  the  municipality, 
were  fomid  w^andering  about  disconsolate;  but  they  were  soon 
cheered  on  finding  themselves  so  speedily  relieved  and  defini- 
tively protected  from  danger.     They  ran  to  their  burning  houses. 
The  seamen  assisted  to  extino-uish    the  flames:  the  land    forces 
pui'sued    Christophe    into    the    country.      This  pursuit,   briskly 
kept  up,   prevented  the  blacks  from  destroying  the  rich  planta- 
tions in  the  plain  of  the  Cape,  and  caused  a  great  number  of 
whites,  whom  they  had  not  time   to  carry  along  with  them,  to 
be  rescued  from  their  hands. 

During  these  occurrences  at  the  Cape,  the  brave  captain 
Magon  had  landed  Rochambeavi's  division  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Mancenille,  and  then  stood  with  his  ships  into  the 
bay  itself  to  second  the  operations  of  the  troops.  His  vigorous 
conduct,  ominous  already  of  what  he  was  destined  to  do  at 
Trafalgar,  concurred  so  well  with  the  attack  of  Rochambeau's 
division,  that  Fort  Dauphin  was  suddenly  carried,  and  the 
French  gained  possession  of  it  before  the  Negroes  coidd  commit 
any  ravage.     This  second  landing  completely  cleared  the  country 
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in  tlie  environs  of  the  Cape,  and  obliged  Cluistoplie  to  retire 
finally  to  the  bluffs. 

Tlie  captain-general  Leclerc,  estabKsbed  in  Cape  Town,  liaa 
caused  the  fire  to  be  extinguished.  Luckily  the  disaster  was 
not  commensurate  with  the  frightful  tlu-eats  of  Toussaint's  lieu- 
tenant. Tlie  roofs  only  of  the  houses  had  taken  fire.  The 
number  of  the  whites  put  to  death  was  not  so  great  as  had  at 
first  been  feared.  Many  of  them  returned  successively,  accom- 
panied by  the  servants  who  had  remained  faithful  to  them. 
The  rage  of  the  black  hordes  had  been  particularly  wreaked  on  the 
rich  magazines  of  the  Cape.  The  troops  and  the  population  did 
their  best  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  conflagration.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  the  black  labourers  who  were  weary  of  this  life  of 
ravage  and  of  blood,  in  which  people  would  fain  have  involved 
them  again,  and  many  of  them  returned  to  their  masters  and  to 
their  work.  In  a  few  days  the  town  resumed  a  certain  aspect  of 
order  and  activity.  The  captain-general  sent  part  of  his  vessels 
to  the  continent  of  America,  to  procure  provisions  and  supplies 
in  place  of  the  resources  that  had  been  destroyed. 

Meanwhile,  the  squadron  of  admiral  Latouche  TreviUe,  stand- 
ing to  the  west,  had  doubled  the  point  of  the  island,  and  proceeded 
to  the  bay  of  Port  au  Prince  to  effect  its  landing  there.  A  white 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  blacks,  named  Age,  an  officer  full  of 
excellent  sentiments,  commanded  therein  the  absence  of  Dessalines, 
residing  at  St.  Marc.  His  repugnance  to  execute  the  orders  which 
he  had  received,  the  vigour  of  admiral  Latouche  Treville,  the 
promptness  of  general  Boudet,  lastly  Fortune,  which  favoured  this 
part  of  the  operations,  saved  the  town  of  Port  au  Prince  from  the 
calamities  which  had  overtaken  the  Cape.  Admiral  Latouche  had 
rafts  constructed  and  armed  with  artillery,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
suddenly  landing  the  troops  at  Point  Lamentin,  and  then  set  sail 
in  all  haste  for  Port  au  Prince.  During  this  rapid  movement  of 
the  ships,  the  troops  advanced  on  their  side  towards  the  town. 
Fort  Bizoton  was  in  their  route.  Tliey  approached  it  without 
firing.  "  Let  us  kill  without  noise,"  exclaimed  general  Boudet,  "  to 
prevent  a  collision,  and  to  save,  if  we  can,  our  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen from  the  fury  of  the  blacks."  This  was  in  fact  the  only 
way  of  avoiding  the  massacre  with  which  the  whites  were  threat- 
ened. The  black  garrison  of  Fort  Bizoton,  on  seeing  the  amicable 
and  resolute  attitude  of  the  French  troops,  surrendered  and  placed 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  Boudet's  division.  The  troops  reached 
Port  au  Prince  at  the  very  same  moment  that  admiral  Latouche 
TreviUe  came  oif  it  with  his  ships.  Four  thousand  blacks  formed 
the  garrison.  From  the  heights  on  wliich  the  army  was  marching, 
were  seen  these  blacks  posted  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  places 
or  in  advance  of  tlie  walls.  General  Boudet  caused  the  town  to 
be  turned  by  two  battalions,  and  marched  with  the  bulk  of  the 
division  upon  the  redoubts  that  covered  it — We  are  friends,  cried 
the  first  black  troops;  don't  fire.     Trusting  to  these  words,  our 
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soldiers  advanced  with  tlie  musket  on  tlie  arm.  But  a  discharge  of 
musketry  and  grape,  fired  nearly  point  blank,  swept  down  two  hun- 
dred of  them,  some  killed,  the  others  wounded.  The  gallant  general 
Pampliile  Lacroix  was  among  the  latter.  The  soldiers  then  rushed 
with  the  bayonet  upon  those  wretched  blacks  and  sacrificed  such  of 
them  as  had  not  time  to  escape.  Admiral  Latouche,  who,  during 
the  voyage,  had  continually  assured  the  generals  of  the  army,  that 
a  squadron  was  far  superior  for  its  fire  to  any  position  on  land, 
and  that  he  would  very  soon  prove  it,  admiral  Latouche  brought- 
to  under  the  batteries  of  the  blacks,  and  silenced  them  in  a  few 
moments.  The  blacks,  cannonaded  so  closely,  and  attacked  in  the 
streets  by  the  troops  of  Boudet's  division,  fled  in  disorder,  without 
setting  the  town  on  fire,  leaving  the  pubhc  chests  full  of  money, 
and  in  tlie  magazines  an  immense  quantity  of  colonial  produce. 
Unfortunately,  they  carried  oiF  with  them  troops  of  whites,  to 
whom  they  showed  no  pity  in  their  precipitate  flight,  and  marked 
their  track  by  the  conflagration  and  ravage  of  the  habitations. 
Colmnns  of  smoke  rose  to  a  OTcat  distance  alono-  the  line  of  their 
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retreat. 

The  ferocious  Dessalines,  when  apprized  of  the  landing  of  the 
French,  had  left  St.  Marc,  passed  behind  Port  au  Prince,  and  by 
a  rapid  march  occupied  Leogane,  to  dispute  the  department  of  the 
south  with  the  French.  General  Boudet  sent  thither  a  detach- 
ment, wliich  drove  Dessalines  from  Leogane.  The  French  were 
informed  that  General  Laplmne,  less  barbarous  than  liis  coUeagues, 
distrusting,  moreover,  a  district  full  of  mulattoes,  unplacable 
enemies  of  the  blacks,  was  disposed  to  submit.  General  Boudet 
immediately  despatched  emissaries  to  him.  Laplume  sm-rendered 
and  gave  up  intact  to  our  troops  that  rich  department,  compre- 
hending Leogane,  Great  and  Little  Goave,  Tiburon,  the  Cayes, 
and  Jacmel.  Tliis  submission  of  Laplume  was  a  fortunate  event, 
for  one-third  of  the  colony  was  thus  saved  from  the  ravages  of 
barbarity.  Meanwhile,  the  Spanish  part  fell  under  the  sway  of 
our  troops.  General  Kerversau,  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  with  a 
few  frigates  and  2000  land  troops,  seconded  by  the  inhabitants 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  French  bishop,  Mauvielle,  took  pos- 
session of  one-half  of  the  Spanish  part,  that  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Paid  Louverture,  brother  of  Toussaint.  Captain  Magon, 
established  in  Fort  Dauphin,  succeeded,  on  his  part,  by  adroit 
negotiations  and  the  influence  of  the  same  bishop  Mauvielle, 
in  gaining  the  mulatto  general  Clervaux,  and  wresting  from 
him  the  rich  plain  of  St.  Jago.  Thus,  in  the  first  ten  days  of 
February,  the  French  troops  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
coast,  the  sea-ports,  the  cliief  toAvns  of  the  island,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  cultivated  lands.  Toussaint  had  nothing  left  but 
three  or  four  black  demi-brigades,  with  generals  Maurepas, 
Christophe,  and  Dessalines,  with  his  treasures  and  stores  of 
arms,  buried  in  the  blufls  of  Chaos.  Unfortunately,  there 
were  also  left  with  him  a  great  number  of  whites,  carried  ofi"  as 
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hostages,  and  cruelly  treated,  till  they  should  be  set  at  hberty  or 
slaughtered.  It  was  requisite  to  take  advantage  of  the  season, 
which  was  favourable,  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the  island. 

The  mountainous  and  broken  tract  in  which  Toussaint  had 
shut  himself  uj),  was  situated  to  the  west  between  the  sea  and 
Mount  Cibao,  the  central  knot  into  which  all  the  other  chains  of 
the  island  converge.  This  tract  pours  its  scanty  waters  in  several 
streams  into  the  river  Artibonite,  which  throws  itself  into  the 
sea  between  the  Gonaivcs  and  Port  au  Prince,  quite  close  to  St. 
Marc.  It  was  requisite  to  march  thither  from  all  points  at  once, 
from  the  Cape,  from  Port  au  Prince,  and  from  St.  Marc,  so  as 
to  place  the  blacks  between  two  fires,  and  to  drive  them  back  upon 
the  Gonaives  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  them  there.  But 
to  penetrate  to  these  bluffs,  the  troops  must  pass  through  narrow 
gorges,  rendered  almost  impenetrable  by  the  vegetation  of  the 
tropics,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  which  the  blacks,  squatting  as 
sharpshooters,  presented  a  resistance  difficult  to  be  overcome. 
Still  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Rhine,  transported  across  the  At- 
lantic, had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  climate.  That  alone  could 
conquer  them ;  that  alone  did  actually  conquer  them ;  for  they  fell 
only  beneath  the  sun  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  frost  of  Moscow. 

The  captain-general  Leclerc  was  resolved  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  to  complete  this 
occupation;  because,  later  in  the  season,  the  heats  and  the  rain 
would  render  military  operations  impossible.  In  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  the  naval  divisions  from  the  Mediterranean,  under 
admirals  Ganteaume  and  Linois,  the  land-troops  were  increased  to 
17,000  or  18,000  men.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  it  is  true,  were 
ill;  but  there  were  15,000  fit  to  act.  The  captain-general  had, 
therefore,  all  the  means  for  accomplishing  his  task. 

Before  he  proceeded  with  its  execution,  he  resolved  to  send  a 
summons  to  Toussaint.  This  black,  capable  of  the  greatest  atro- 
cities to  further  his  designs,  was,  nevertheless,  sensible  to  the 
aficctions  of  nature.  By  order  of  the  First  Consul,  the  captain- 
general  liad  brought  with  him,  as  we  have  said,  the  two  sons  of 
Toussaint,  educated  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  influ- 
ence of  filial  solicitations  upon  his  heart.  The  tutor  who  had 
been  charged  with  their  education  was  to  conduct  them  to  their 
fatlier,  to  deliver  to  him  the  letter  of  the  First  Consul,  and  to 
endeavour  to  attach  hira  to  France  by  promising  him  the  second 
autliority  in  the  island. 

Toussaint  received  his  two  sons  and  their  preceptor  at  Ennery, 
his  usual  retreat.  He  clasped  them  long  in  his  arms,  and  ap- 
peared for  a  inomcnt  overcome  by  his  emotion.  That  old  heart, 
devoured  by  ambition,  was  shaken.  The  sons  of  Toussaint,  and 
the  worthy  man  who  had  brought  them  up,  then  represented  to 
him  the  power  and  the  humanity  of  the  French  nation,  the  ad- 
vantages attached  to  a  submission  whicli  would  leave  his  situation 
iu  St.  Dominii-o  h\'Ai  enouij-h,  and  would  secure  to  his  children  a 
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brilliant  futarity;  tbc  danger,  on  the  contrary,  of  almost  certain 
ruin  if  he  persisted  in  hostilities.  The  mother  of  one  of  these 
youths  joined  iu  trying  to  overcome  Toussaint.  Touched  with 
these  soHcitations,  he  determined  to  take  a  few  days  to  reflect, 
and  during  these  few  days  appeared  extremely  wavering,  some- 
times alarmed  by  the  danger  of  an  unequal  struggle,  sometimes 
swayed  by  the  ambition  of  being  sole  master  of  the  fine  empire  of 
Haiti ;  sometimes,  also,  enraged  at  the  idea  that  the  whites  should 
come  to  plunge  the  blacks  again  into  slavery.  Ambition  and  the 
love  of  liberty  got  the  better  of  paternal  affection.  He  sent  for 
liis  two  sons,  again  he  embraced  them,  left  them  their  choice  be- 
tween France,  which  had  made  them  civilised  creatures,  or  liim- 
self,  the  author  of  their  existence,  and  declared  that  he  should 
continue  to  love  them,  were  they  even  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies. 
Those  unhappy  children,  agitated  like  their  father,  hesitated  also 
like  lum.  One  of  them,  however,  throwing  liis  arms  around  his 
neck,  declared  that  he  would  die  a  free  black  at  his  side.  The 
other,  xmdecided,  accompanied  his  mother  to  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  dictator. 

The  answer  of  Toussaint  left  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately resuming  hostlHties.  The  captain-general  Leclerc  made 
his  preparations,  and  commenced  operations  on  the  17th  of 
February. 

His  plan  was  to  attack  at  once,  from  the  north  and  from  the 
west,  the  woody  and  almost  inaccessible  tract  to  which  Toussaint 
had  retired  with  his  black  generals.  INIaurepas  occupied  the 
narroAv  gorge  called  Trois  Rivieres,  which  debouches  towards  the 
sea  at  Port  de  Paix.  Christophe  had  established  himself  on  the 
slopes  of  the  bluffs  towards  the  plain  of  the  Cape.  DessaHnes 
was  at  St.  Marc,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Artibonite,  with  orders 
to  bm'n  St.  Marc,  and  to  defend  the  bluffs  of  the  Chaos  on  the 
east  and  the  south.  He  had  for  appui  a  well-constructed  and 
well-defended  fort,  full  of  military  stores,  collected  through  the 
foresight  of  Toussaint.  This  fort,  called  Crete  a  Pierrot,  was 
situated  in  the  flat  coimtry  which  the  Artibonite  traverses  and 
inundates,  while  forming  a  thousand  -standings  before  it  throws 
itself  into  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  this  tract,  between  Christophe, 
Maurepas,  and  DessaHnes,  Toussaint  kept  himself  in  reserve  with 
a  body  of  picked  troops. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  the  captain-general  Leclerc  broke  up 
the  camp,  his  army  formed  into  three  divisions.  On  his  left,  Rocham- 
beau's  division,  setting  out  from  Fort  Dauphin,  was  to  march  upon 
St.  Raphael  and  St.  Michael;  Hardy's  division  was  to  march  by 
the  north  plain  upon  la  Marmelade;  Desfourneaux's  division  was 
to  proceed  by  Limbe  to  Plaisauce.  These  three  divisions  had 
narrow  gorges  to  clear  and  steep  heights  to  scale,  in  order  to 
penetrate  into  the  region  of  the  bluffs,  and  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  streams  which  form  the  upper  com-se  of  the  Arti- 
bonite.    General  Humbert,  with  a  detachment,  was  ordered  to 
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land  at  Port  de  Paix,  to  ascend  the  gorge  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,  and 
to  drive  back  tlie  black  general  Maurepas  upon  the  Gros  Morne.  Ge- 
neral Boudet  had  orders,  while  these  four  corps  were  marching  from 
north  to  south,  to  ascend  from  south  to  north,  setting  out  from  Port  an 
Prince,  and  to  occupy  the  Mirabalais,  the  Verrettes,  and  St.  Marc. 
Attacked  thus  on  all  sides,  the  blacks  would  have  no  asylum  till  to- 
wards the  Gonaives,  where  the  French  generals  hoped  to  enclose  them. 
These  dispositions  were  judicious  against  an  enemy  whom  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  envelop  and  to  drive  before  one  rather  than  to  fight  accord- 
ing to  rule.  Each  of  these  French  corps  was,  in  fact,  strong  enough 
not  to  experience  a  serious  check  anywhere.  Against  an  experienced 
commander,  having  European  troops,  capable  of  concentrating  him- 
self suddenly  on  any  one  of  the  assailing  corps  this  plan  would 
have  been  defective. 

Brealcing  up  on  the  17th,  the  three  divisions  of  Rochambeau, 
Hardy,  and  Desfourneaux  vahantly  performed  their  task,  scaled 
tremendous  heights,  traversed  frightful  jmigles,  and  surprized  the 
blacks  by  their  daring  march,  almost  without  returning  a  shot  to 
an  enemy  firing  from  all  sides.  On  the  18th,  the  division  of  Des- 
fourneaux was  in  the  environs  of  Plaisance,  Hardy's  division  at 
Dondon,  Rochambeau's  division  at  St.  Raphael. 

On  the  19th,  Desfourneaux's  division  occupied  Plaisance,  which 
was  delivered  up  to  it  by  Jean  Pierre  Dumesnil,  a  very  humane 
black,  who  surrendered  to  the  French  with  his  troops.  Hardy's 
division  penetrated  by  main  force  into  Marmelade,  overturning 
Christophe,  who  was  there  at  the  head  of  2400  Negroes,  half 
troops  of  the  line  and  half  armed  labourers.  Rochambeau's  divi- 
sion took  St  Michael.  The  Negroes  were  surprized  at  such  a  fierce 
attack,  and  had  never  yet  seen  such  troops  among  the  whites. 
Only  one  of  them  made  a  vigorous  resistance  ;  Maurepas,  who 
defended  the  gorge  of  Trois  Rivieres  against  general  Humbert. 
The  latter  not  having  a  sufficient  force,  general  Debelle  had  been 
sent  by  sea  to  his  succour,  with  a  reinforcement  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  men.  General  Debelle  was  unable  to  land  till 
rather  late  at  Port  de  Paix,  and,  thwarted  in  his  attacks  by  tre- 
mendous rain,  gained  little  ground. 

The  captain-general,  having  halted  for  two  days  in  the  same  places, 
as  soon  as  the  bad  weather  was  over  pushed  Desfourneaux's  division 
upon  Gonaives,  Hardy's  division  upon  Ennery,  and  Rochambeau's 
division  upon  a  formidable  position  called  the  Ravine  aux  Cou- 
leuvres.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  Desfourneaux's  division  entered 
Gonaives,  which  it  found  in  flames;  Hardy's  division  made  itself 
master  of  Enneiy,  the  principalresldence  of  Toussaint;  and  Rocham- 
beau's gallant  division  carried  the  Ravine  aux  Coulcuvres.  To  force 
the  latter  position,  the  troops  had  been  obliged  to  penetrate  into  a 
narrow  gorge,  bordered  by  precipitous  heights,  studded  with 
gigantic  trees  and  thorny  bushes,  and  defended  by  blacks  who 
were  good  marksmen.  They  had  then  to  debouch  upon  a  plain,  oc- 
cupied by  Toussaint,  with  3000  grenadiers  of  his  colour  and  all  his 
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artllleiy.  The  intrepid  Rocliambeau  boldly  entered  tlie  gorge,  in 
spite  of  a  most  annoying  fire  of  sharpsliooters,  scaled  both  the  steep 
sides,  killing  with  the  bayonet  the  blacks  who  were  too  slow 
in  retiring,  and  debouched  on  the  plateau.  On  reaching  it,  the 
old  soldiers  of  the  Rhine  finished  the  affair  with  a  single  charge. 
Eight  hundred  blacks  were  left  uj)on  the  plain.  The  whole  of 
Toussaint's  artillery  was  taken. 

IMean while,  general  Boudet,  in  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  cap- 
tain-general, had  left  general  Pamphile  Lacroix  "with  a  garrison  of 
six  or  eight  hundred  men  in  Port  au  Prince,  and  marched  with 
the  rest  of  his  troops  for  St.  Marc.  Dessahnes  was  there  waiting 
for  the  French,  and  ready  to  commit  the  greatest  atrocities. 
Armed  with  a  torch,  he  set  fire  liimself  to  a  fine  house  wliicli  he 
possessed  at  St.  Marc,  was  imitated  by  his  people,  and  then  retired, 
slaughtering  part  of  the  whites  and  dragging  the  rest  along  with 
him  into  the  frightful  retreat  of  the  bluffs.  General  Boudet, 
therefore,  was  left  in  possession  of  nothing  but  ruins  drenched 
with  hmnan  blood.  While  he  was  pursuing  Dessahnes,  the  latter 
advanced  by  a  rapid  march  upon  Port  au  Prince,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  weakly  defended  and  which  actually  had  but  a  very 
small  garrison.  But  the  gallant  general  Pamphile  Lacroix  had 
assembled  his  scanty  force  and  harangued  it  in  spirit-stirring  lan- 
guage. Admiral  Latouche,  apprized  of  the  danger,  lauded  with 
his  seamen,  saying  to  general  Lacroix,  "  At  sea,  you  would  be 
under  my  command,  on  land  I  am  under  yours,  and  we  will  de- 
fend together  the  lives  and  property  of  our  fellow-countryiuen." 
Dessalines,  repulsed,  could  not  glut  his  barbarity,  and  fell  back  to 
the  bluffs  of  Chaos.  General  Boudet,  returning  in  the  utmost 
haste  to  Port  au  Prince,  found  it  saved  by  the  united  land-forces 
and  sailors ;  but,  amidst  these  marches  and  counter- marches,  it  had 
been  impossible  for  him  to  second  the  operations  of  the  general  in 
chief.  The  blacks  could  not  be  surrounded  and  driven  towards 
Gonaives. 

They  were  beaten,  however,  at  all  points.  Tlie  taking  of  the 
Ravine  aux  Couleuvres  from  Toussaint  himself  had  deeply  dis- 
couraged them.  Captain-general  Leclerc,  in  order  to  dishearten 
them  completely,  resolved  to  cut  off  Maurepas,  the  black,  who 
maintained  his  ground  against  generals  Humbert  and  Debelle  at 
the  extremity  of  the  gorge  of  Trois  Rivieres.  Attacked  on  all 
sides,  Mavirepas  had  no  resource  but  to  surrender.  He  made 
his  submission  with  2000  of  the  bravest  of  the  Negroes.  Tliis 
was  the  severest  shock  to  the  moral  power  of  Toussaint. 

There  yet  remained  the  fort  of  Crete  a  PieiTot,  and  the  bluffs 
of  Chaos  to  be  reduced,  before  Toussaint  could  be  forced  from 
his  last  asylum,  unless  he  retired  to  the  mountains  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  to  lead  there  the  life  of  a  partisan,  deprived  of  all 
means  of  acting,  and  stripped  of  every  spell.  The  captain-general 
ordered  Hardy's  and  Rochambeau's  divisions  to  advance  from  one 
side  on  the  fort  and  the  bluffs,  and  Boudet's  from  the  other. 
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Some  liundreds  of  men  yvere  lost  In  attacking  witli  too  mucli  con- 
fidence the  works  of  the  Crete  a  Pierrot,  which  Avere  better  de- 
fended than  they  were  supposed  to  be.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
undertake  a  sort  of  regular  siege,  to  execute  works  of  approach, 
to  establish  batteries.  Two  thousand  blacks,  good  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  officers  less  ignorant  than  the  others,  guarded  this 
repository  of  the  resources  of  Toussaint.  The  latter,  seconded 
by  Dessalines,  strove  to  interrupt  the  siege  by  night  attacks,  but 
without  success;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  fort  was  pressed  so 
closely,  that  an  assault  became  practicable.  The  garrison,  reduced 
to  despair,  then  resolved  to  make  a  nocturnal  sortie,  in  order  to 
break  through  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  and  to  escape.  In  the 
first  moment  they  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  our  troops, 
and  to  traverse  their  encampments;  but,  being  soon  discovered 
and  attacked  on  all  sides,  they  were  partly  dri^^en  back  into  the 
fort  and  partly  destroyed  by  our  soldiers.  This  sort  of  arsenal 
was  stormed,  and  in  it  were  found  considerable  stores  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  many  whites  cruelly  murdered. 

The  captain-general  then  directed  the  surrounding  bluffs  to  be 
scoured  in  all  directions,  that  the  fugitive  bands  of  Toussaint 
might  have  no  retreat  left,  and  be  reduced  before  the  hottest 
part  of  the  season.  At  Verrettes  the  army  witnessed  a  horrible 
sight.  The  blacks  had  long  hurried  away  with  them  numbers  of 
whites,  whom  they  forced  by  beating  to  march  as  fast  as  they 
did.  Having  no  hope  of  preventing  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  troops  by  whom  they  were  closely  pursued,  they 
butchered  eight  hundred  of  them,  men  and  women,  children  and 
aged  people.  The  earth  was  found  covered  with  this  hecatomb ; 
and  our  generous  soldiers,  who  had  seen  so  much  service  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  had  been  present  at  so  many  scenes  of 
carnage  but  had  never  yet  seen  women  and  children  slaughtered, 
were  filled  with  profound  horror  and  a  himiane  indignation,  which 
proved  fatal  to  all  the  blacks  whom  they  could  catch.  They  pursued 
them  with  the  utmost  perseverance,  and  gave  no  quarter  to  any 
whom  they  fell  in  with. 

It  Avas  now  the  month  of  April.  The  blacks  had  no  more  re- 
sources, at  least  for  the  present.  Profound  Avas  the  discourage- 
ment which  prevailed  among  them.  The  chiefs,  struck  by  the 
courtesy  shown  by  the  captain-general  Leclcrc  to  those  who  had 
surrendered,  and  Avhom  he  suffered  to  retain  their  rank  and  their 
possessions,  began  to  think  of  laying  doAvn  their  arms.  Christopho 
addressed  himself,  through  the  medium  of  the  blacks  Avho  had 
already  submitted,  to  the  captain-general,  and  offered  to  make  his 
submission,  if  he  Avere  promised  the  same  appointments  as  the  ge- 
nerals La})lume,  INIaurepas,  and  Clervaux.  The  captain-general 
%A'ho  had  as  much  humanity  as  good  sense,  assented  cheerfully  to 
the  proposals  of  Christophe  and  accepted  his  offers.  The  surrender 
of  Christophe  soon  led  to  that  of  the  ferocious  Dessalines,  and 
lastly  that  of  Toussaint  himself     The  latter  A\-as  almost  alone. 
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being  merely  attended  by  a  few  blacks  attaclied  to  his  person. 
To  rove  about  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  without  attempting 
any  thing-  important  that  was  Hkely  to  regain  him  his  influence 
over  the  Negroes,  seemed  to  him  of  little  use,  and  calculated  only 
to  exhaust  the  zeal  of  his  last  partisans.  His  courage,  moreover, 
was  depressed,  and  he  had  no  hope  left  but  that  which  the  climate 
was  capable  of  inspiring.  In  fact,  he  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  see  Europeans,  especially  soldiers,  swept  away  by  the  action  of 
that  pernicious  climate,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
find  a  formidable  auxiliary  in  the  yellow  fever.  He  thought  it 
advisable,  therefore,  to  wait  quietly  for  the  propitious  moment, 
and  then,  perhaps,  a  new  appeal  to  arms  might  prove  successful. 
In  consequence,  he  offered  to  treat.  The  captain-general,  who 
had  little  hopes  of  taking  him,  unrelentingly  as  he  might  pursue 
him  among  the  numerous  and  remote  fastnesses  of  the  island,  con- 
sented to  grant  him  a  capitulation  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
granted  to  his  lieutenants.  His  rank,  appointments,  and  property 
were  restored  to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  reside  in  a  spe- 
cified place,  and  not  change  his  abode  without  the  permission  of 
the  captain-general.  His  house  at  Ennery  was  the  place  fixed 
upon  for  his  retreat.  The  captain-general  Leclerc  was  far  from 
supposing  that  the  submission  of  Toussaint  would  be  definitive; 
but  he  kept  a  good  guard  over  him,  ready  to  secure  him  on  the 
first  act  that  should  prove  his  bad  faith. 

From  this  period,  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May, 
order  was  restored  in  the  colony,  and  the  prosperity  which  it  had 
enjoyed  under  its  dictator  began  to  revive.  The  regulations 
adopted  by  him  were  again  enforced.  The  labourers  had  almost 
all  returned  to  the  plantations.  A  black  gendarmerie  pursued 
the  runaways,  and  brought  them  back  to  the  lands,  to  which,  in 
virtue  of  anterior  censuses,  they  were  attached.  Toussaint's 
troops,  greatly  reduced,  subordinate  to  the  French  authority,  were 
quiet,  and  seemed  not  disposed  to  rise,  in  case  they  were  kept 
upon  the  same  footing  as  before.  Christophe,  Maurepas,  Dessa- 
lines,  Clervaux,  confirmed  in  their  rank  and  possessions,  were 
ready  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this  system  as  well  as  to  that 
of  Toussaint  Louverture.  To  this  end,  nothing  more  was  re- 
quisite than  to  set  them  at  ease  respecting  the  preservation  of  their 
wealth  and  their  liberty. 

The  captain-general  Leclerc,  who  was  not  only  a  brave  soldier, 
but  a  mild  and  discreet  man,  set  about  restoring  order  and  secu- 
rity in  the  colony.  To  encourage  the  import  of  provisions,  he 
had  continued  to  admit  foreign  flags,  and  had  assigned  to  them 
four  principal  ports,  the  Cape,  Port  au  Prince,  les  Caycs,  Santo 
Domingo,  with  a  prohibition  to  touch  elsewhere,  to  prevent  the 
clandestine  introduction  of  arms  along  the  coast.  He  had  re- 
stricted importation  solely  in  regard  to  European  productions,  the 
exclusive  supply  of  which  he  had  reserved  for  the  French  mer- 
chants of  the  mother-country.  A  great  number  of  merchantmen 
had,  in  fact,  arrived  from  Havre,  Nantes,  and  Bordeaux;  and 
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tliere  was  reason  to  liopo  tliat  tlae  prosperity  of  St.  Domingo  would 
soon  be  re-establisliecl,  not  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  English  and  the 
Americans,  as  tinder  tlie  government  of  Toussaint,  but  for  tlie 
benefit  of  France,  and  without  loss  to  the  colony  of  any  of  its 
advantages. 

A  two-fold  danger,  however,  was  to  be  apprehended:  on  the 
one  hand,  the  chmate,  always  fatal  to  European  troops;  on  the 
other,  the  incurable  distrust  of  the  Negroes,  whose  fears  of  the  re- 
turn of  slavery,  it  was  impossible  by  any  efforts  to  remove.  To 
the  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand  men  already  transported  to 
the  colony,  fresh  naval  divisions,  saiHng  from  Holland  and  France, 
had  added  three  or  four  thousand,  which  made  the  number  of  the 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  expedition  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
thousand.  But  from  four  to  five  thousand  were  already  hors  de 
combat,  a  like  number  in  the  hospitals,  and  12,000  at  most  re- 
mained for  a  new  conflict,  if  the  Negroes  should  again  have  re- 
course to  arms.  The  captain-general  was  particularly  careful  to 
let  them  have  rest,  refreslunents,  and  healthy  cantonments,  and 
neglected  notliing  to  render  the  success  of  the  expedition  intrusted 
to  him  complete  and  definitive. 

At  Guadeloupe,  the  brave  Richepanse,  landing  with  a  force  of 
three  or  four  thousand  men,  quelled  the  revolted  Negroes,  and 
reduced  them  again  to  slavery,  after  destroying  the  leaders  of  the 
rebels.  This  species  of  counter-revolution  was  possible  and  with- 
out danger  in  an  island  hke  Guadeloupe;  but  it  was  attended 
with  a  serious  inconvenience:  it  alarmed  the  blacks  of  St.  Do- 
mingo respecting  the  lot  that  was  reserved  for  them.  For  the 
rest,  the  affairs  of  our  West  India  islands  were  as  prosperous  as 
could  well  be  hoped  in  so  short  a  time.  In  all  our  sea-ports 
vessels  were  equipping  to  recommence  the  valuable  traffic  which 
France  formerly  carried  on  with  them. 

The  First  Consul,  prosecuting  liis  task  with  perseverance,  had 
removed  to  the  coast  the  dep6ts  of  the  demi-brigades  serving  in 
the  colonies.  He  was  continually  pouring  recruits  into  them,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  saihng  of  merchantmen  or  ships  of  war 
to  send  off  fresh  detachments.  He  had  increased  the  sums 
granted  to  the  navy,  and  raised  the  special  budget  of  that  de- 
partment to  130  millions — a  considerable  sum  in  a  total  budget  of 
589  millions,  cqvial  to  720  at  the  present  day.  He  had  ordered 
20  milHons  per  annum  to  be  devoted  to  the  pui-chase  of  naval 
stores  in  all  countries.  He  had,  moreover,  directed  that  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  should  be  built  and  launched  every  year.  He 
was  incessantly  repeating  that  it  was  during  peace  that  a  navy 
must  be  created,  because  during  peace  the  field  for  manoeuvres, 
that  is  the  sea,  was  free,  and  the  way  for  supplies  open.  "  The 
first  year  of  a  ministry,"  he  wrote  to  admiral  Decres,  "  is  a  year 
of  apprenticeship.  The  second  year  .of  your  ministry  is  com- 
mencing. You  have  the  French  navy  to  re-cstabhsh — a  fine  vo- 
cation for  a  man  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  the  more  so  the  more 
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conspicuous  our  past  misfortunes  have  been.  Fulfil  it  without 
intermission.  Every  hour  toasted,  at  the  period  in  which  we  live, 
is  an  irreparable  loss."     (Feb.  14,  1803.) 

From  India  and  America  the  active  mind  of  the  First  Consul 
reverted  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  fall  of  which  seemed  to  be 
at  hand  ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  let  its  wrecks  serve 
to  extend  the  Russian  or  English  possessions.  He  had  renounced 
Egypt  wliile  England  should  respect  the  peace;  but,  if  peace  were 
broken  through  her  fault,  he  held  himself  at  liberty  to  resume 
his  first  ideas  relative  to  a  coimtry  which  he  still  regarded  as  the 
route  to  India.  However,  he  formed  no  plans  for  the  moment  ; 
his  intention  was  only  to  prevent  the  English  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  peace  to  estabHsh  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
A  formal  engagement  bound  them  to  evacuate  Egypt  in  three 
months  ;  now  it  was  twelve  or  thirteen  since  the  signature  of  the 
preliminaries  of  London,  seven  or  eight  since  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  they  seemed  not  yet  disposed  to  leave 
Alexandria.  The  First  Consul,  therefore,  sent  for  Colonel  Sebas- 
tiani,  an  officer  endowed  with  extraordinary  intelligence,  and  di- 
rected him  to  put  himself  on  board  a  frigate,  to  skirt  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  visit  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  to  cause  the  flag  of  the 
Itahan  RepubHc  to  be  aclcnowledged  there  ;  then  to  proceed  to 
Egypt,  to  examine  the  situation  of  the  English  and  the  nature  of 
their  estabHshment  in  that  country;  to  endeavour  to  learn  how 
long  that  establishment  was  to  last ;  to  observe  what  was  passing 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Mamelukes;  to  visit  the  Arab  sheiks 
and  compHment  them  in  his  name;  to  go  to  Syria  to  the 
Christians,  and  to  place  them  again  mader  French  protection;  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Djezzar  Pacha,  who  had  defended  Acre 
against  us,  and  to  promise  him  a  renewal  of  the  good  graces  of 
France,  if  he  were  lenient  to  the  Christians  and  favoured  oiu*  com- 
merce. Colonel  Sebastiani  was  ordered  then  to  return  by  way  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  dehver  the  fresh  instructions  of  the 
cabinet  to  General  Brune,  our  ambassador.  Those  instructions 
enjoined  General  Brune  to  display  great  magnificence,  to  pay 
court  to  the  sultan,  to  give  him  reason  to  hope  for  our  support 
against  his  enemies,  whoever  they  might  be,  to  neglect  nothing, 
in  short,  to  render  France  imposing  in  the  East. 

Though  much  engaged  with  these  distant  enterprizes,  the  First 
Consul  never  ceased  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  internal 
prosperity  of  France.  He  had  caused  the  digest  of  the  civil 
code  to  be  resumed.  A  section  of  the  Council  of  State  and  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Tribimate,  met  every  day  at  the  residence  of  Camba- 
ceres  the  consul,  to  resolve  the  difficulties  natural  to  that  great 
work.  Tlie  repair  of  the  roads  had  been  prosecuted  with  the 
same  activity.  The  First  Consul  had  divided  them,  as  we  have 
said,  into  series  of  twenty  each,  transferring  successively  from 
some  to  others  the  extraordinary  grants  allotted  to  them.  The 
progress  of  the  canals  of  the  Ourcq  and  St.  Quentin  had  not  been 
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suspended  for  a  moment.  The  works  ordered  in  Italy,  as  well 
those  upon  the  roads  as  those  of  the  fortifications,  continued  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  First  Consul.  He  purposed  that,  if  a 
maritime  war  should  again  break  out,  and  lead  to  a  continental 
war,  Italy  should  be  definitively  connected  with  France  by  great 
communications  and  strong  defensive  works.  The  possession  of 
the  Valais  having  facilitated  the  construction  of  the  high  road  of 
the  Simplon,  that  astonishing  creation  was  almost  completed. 
The  works  of  the  road  over  Mont  Cenis  had  been  somewhat  slack- 
ened, in  order  to  apply  all  the  disposable  resources  to  that  of  Mont 
Genevre,  so  that  one  at  least  might  be  finished  in  1803.  As  for 
the  fortress  of  Alessandria,  it  had  become  the  subject  of  a  daily 
correspondence  with  Chasseloup,  the  able  engineer.  Barracks 
were  preparing  there  for  a  permanent  garrison  of  6000  men,  hos- 
pitals for  3000  wounded,  magazines  for  a  large  army.  The  re- 
founding  of  all  the  Italian  artillery  had  been  commenced  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  it  to  the  calibres  of  6,  8,  and  12  pounds. 
Tlie  First  Consul  recommended  to  the  vice-president  Melzi  the 
manufacture  of  a  great  quantity  of  muskets.  "  You  have  but 
fifty  thousand  muskets,"  he  wrote  to  him;  "that  is  nothing.  I 
have  five  hundred  thousand  in  France,  besides  those  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  army.     I  shall  not  rest  till  I  have  a  milhon." 

The  First  Consul  had  recently  entertained  the  idea  of  miHtary 
colonies,  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  Romans.  He  had  directed 
soldiers  and  ofiicers  numbering  long  years  of  service  and  honour- 
able woiuids  to  be  selected  from  the  army  and  conducted  to 
Piedmont,  where  national  domains  situated  around  Alessandi'ia, 
of  a  value  proportionate  to  their  condition,  from  the  common  sol- 
dier to  the  ofiicer,  were  to  be  allotted  to  them.  These  veterans, 
thus  provided  for,  were  to  marry  Piedmontcse  women,  to  assemble 
twice  a  year  to  manoeuvre,  and,  on  the  first  danger  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  fortress  of  Alessandria  with  their  most  valuable 
effects.  This  was  a  way  to  infuse  at  once  French  blood  and 
French  sentiments  into  Italy.  The  same  institution  was  to  be 
introduced  into  the  new  departments  of  the  Rhme  around  Ma- 
yence. 

The  author  of  these  fine  conceptions  meditated  something  of 
the  same  kind  for  the  provinces  of  the  RepubHc  still  infected 
with  a  bad  spirit,  such  as  La  Vendee  and  Bretagne.  He  proposed 
to  found  there  not  only  large  establishments  but  towns.  The 
agents  of  Georges,  coming  from  England,  called  at  the  islands  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  landed  on  the  north  coast,  crossed  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Bretagne  by  Loudeac  and  Pontivy,  and  then  spread 
themselves  over  the  jNIorbihan  or  the  Loire  Inferieure.  to  keep  up 
disaffection,  and,  if  opportunity  offered,  to  kindle  revolt.  The  First 
Consul,  corresponding  with  the  gendarmerie,  directed  himself  its 
movements  and  its  investigations,  and,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of 
new  disturbances,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  in  the  prin- 
cipal passes  of  the  mountains  or  forests  towers  having  at  top  a  piece 
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of  artillery,  turning  upon  a  pivot — capable  of  holding  a  garrison  of 
fifty  men,  some  provisions,  and  some  animrmition,  and  to  serve  for 
appui  to  the  moveable  columns.     Full  of  the  notion  that  it  was 
not  less  incumbent  on  the  government  to  civilize  than  to  curb  the 
country,  he  had  ordered  the  course  of  the  Blavet  to  be  improved, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  that  stream  na\ngable  as  far  as  Pon- 
tivy.     Thus  was  formed  the  first  plan  of  that  fine  navigation, 
which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Bretagne  from  Nantes  to  Brest, 
penetrating  by  several  navigable  channels  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  insuring  at  all  times  the  supply  of  the  great  arsenal 
of  Brest.     The  First  Consul  had  resolved  to  erect  at  Pontivy  ex- 
tensive buildings  for  the  reception  of  troops,  a  numerous  staff, 
tribunals,  a  military  administration,   lastly,  manufactures,  which 
he   purposed   to  create  at  the  expense   of  the   State.     He  had 
directed  the  fittest  places  for  founding  new  towns  to  be  sought 
out,  both  in  Bretagne  and  La  Vendee.     At  the  same  time,  he 
had  works  in  progress  at  the  fortifications  of  Quiberon,  Belle- 
Isle,  and  lle-Dieu.     Fort  Boyard  was  begun  after  his  own  plans, 
with  a  view  to  make  the  basin,   situated  between  La  Rochelle, 
Rochefort,  and  the  isles  of  Re  and  Oleron,  a  vast  road,  safe  and 
inaccessible  to  the  English.     Cherbourg  could  not  fail,  of  course, 
to  engage  his  particular  attention.     Having  no  hope   of  finishing 
the  dyke  soon  enough,  he  ordered  its  construction  to  be  hastened 
more  especially  at  three  points,  that  they  might  be  raised  above 
the  water  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  three  batteries  constructed 
capable  of  keeping  ofi'  an  enemy. 

Amidst  these  labours,  undertaken  for  the  maritime,  commer- 
cial, and  military  greatness  of  France,  the  First  Consul  contrived 
to  find  time  to  attend  to  the  Schools,  the  Institute,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences,  and  the  administration  of  the  clergy. 

His  sister  Elisa,  his  brother  Lucien,  formed  with  Messrs.  Suard, 
Morellet,  and  Fontanes,  what  in  our  literary  history  has  been 
called  a  bureau  d'esprif.  They  affected  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  past,  especially  in  the  department  of  literature ;  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  if  a  predilection  for  the  past  is  justifiable,  it  is  in 
this  department.  But  with  this  perfectly  legitimate  predilection 
they  united  other  very  puerile  tastes.  They  affected  to  prefer  the 
old  literary  societies  to  the  Institute,  and  talked  unreservedly  of  a 
plan  for  re-constituting  the  French  Academy  with  the  literary 
men  who  had  survived  the  Revolution,  and  who  were  no  friends 
to  it,  such  as  Messrs.  Suard,  La  Harpe,  Morellet,  &c.  The  re- 
ports circulated  on  this  subject  produced  an  unpleasant  effect. 
Cambaceres,  the  consul,  attentive  to  every  circumstance  likely  to 
prejudice  the  government,  gave  timely  notice  to  the  First  Consul 
of  what  was  passing,  and  the  First  Consul,  in  his  turn,  roughly 
gave  notice  to  his  brother  and  sister  of  the  displeasure  excited  in 
him  by  this  kind  of  affectation. 

On  this  occasion,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Institute.     He 
declared  that  any  literary  society,  which  should  assume  any  other 
VOL.  IV.  I 
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title  tTian  tliat  of  Institute,  wliicli  slaould  call  itself,  for  instance, 
French  Academy,  should  be  dissolved,  if  it  pretended  to  give  itself 
a  public  character.  The  second  class,  that  which  then  corre- 
sponded with  the  old  French  Academy,  continued  to  be  devoted 
to  the  belles-lettres.  But  he  suppressed  the  class  of  the  moral 
and  political  sciences,  from  an  aversion  strongly  manifested  al- 
ready, not  precisely  against  pliilosophy — we  shall  see  by  and  by 
what  he  thought  on  that  subject— but  against  certain  persons, 
who  affected  to  profess  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  those  points  in  wliich  it  was  most  contrary  to  rehgious  ideas. 
He  made  this  class  enter  into  that  which  Avas  appropriated  to  the 
belles-lettres,  saying  that  they  had  a  common  object;  that  philo- 
sophy, politics,  morality,  the  observation  of  hmnan  nature,  were 
the  groundwork  of  all  literature;  that  the  art  of  writing  was  but 
its  form ;  that  it  was  not  right  to  separate  what  ought  to  con- 
tinue imited;  that  the  class  devoted  to  the  beUes-lettres  was  ex- 
tremely frivolous,  the  class  devoted  to  the  moral  and  political 
sciences  extremely  pedantic,  if  they  were  absolutely  separated; 
that  writers  who  would  never  be  thinkers,  and  thinkers  who  would 
never  be  writers,  would  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  and  in 
short  an  age,  even  rich  in  talents,  would  scarcely  be  able  to  supply 
one  of  those  companies  with  members  worthy  of  it,  unless 
recourse  was  had  to  mediocrity.  These  ideas,  true  or  false, 
were  with  the  First  Consul  a  pretext  rather  than  a  reason  for 
getting  rid  of  a  literary  society,  which  was  hostile  to  Ms  views 
in  regard  to  the  re-estabhshment  of  religion.  Out  of  the  two 
classes,  therefore,  he  made  but  one,  by  adding  to  it  Messrs.  Suard, 
Morellet,  and  Fontanes,  and  declared  it  the  second  class  of  the 
Institute,  answering  to  the  French  Academy.  AVliile  this  imion 
was  in  progress,  he  applied  to  the  celebrated  Haiiy  for  an  ele- 
mentary work  on  natural  philosophy,  which  was  yet  wanting 
among  our  books  of  instruction;  and  rephed  to  Laplace,  who 
had  just  dedicated  to  him  his  great  work,  Mtcanique  celeste^  in 
these  nobly  proud  words:  "  I  thank  you  for  your  dedication,  and 
I  hope  that  future  generations,  when  reading  your  work,  will  not 
forget  the  esteem  and  friendship  which  I  felt  for  its  author." 
(Nov.  26,  1802.) 

Tlie  First  Consul  observed  with  attention  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  since  the  restoration  of  rcligioiis  worship.  The  bishops 
appointed  were  almost  all  settled  in  their  dioceses.  Most  of  them 
behaved  well  there;  some,  however,  still  filled  with  a  sectarian 
spirit,  were  to  blame  for  not  bringing  with  them  into  their  ncAv 
functions  evangelical  mildness  and  indulgence,  which  alone  could 
put  an  end  to  schism.  If  Messrs.  de  Belloy  in  Paris,  de  Boisgelin 
at  Tours,  Bemicr  at  Orleans,  Cambaceres  at  Rouen,  de  Pancemont 
at  Vannes,  showed  themselves  genuine  pastors,  pious  and  wise, 
others  had  manifested  mischievous  tendencies  in  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry.  The  bishop  of  Bcsan9on,  for  instance,  a  Jansenist, 
and  an  old  constitutionaHst,  endeavoured  to  prove  to  his  priests, 
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that  the  ci\'il  constitution  of  his  clergy  was  a  truly  evangelical 
and  orthodox  institution,  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  primi- 
tive Church.  Hence  agitation  prevailed  in  his  diocese.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  he  was  the  only  constitutionalist  who 
afforded  any  cause  for  complaint.  The  faults  to  be  found  in  the 
clergy  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  intolerance  of  the  orthodox 
bishops.  Several  of  them  affected  the  pride  of  a  victorious  party, 
and  harshly  spurned  the  priests  who  had  taken  the  oath.  The 
bishops  of  Bordeaux,  Avignon,  Rennes,  removed  these  priests 
from  the  service  of  the  parishes,  and  strove  to  humble  them,  and 
thus  galled  that  part  of  the  population  which  was  attached  to 
them. 

Notliing  was  more  energetic  on  this  subject  than  the  language  of  the 
rirst  Consul.  He  "UTOte  himself  to  certain  bishops,  or  obHged  the 
cardinal-leo'ate  to  write  to  them,  threatcnino;  to  turn  out  of  their  sees 
and  to  summon  before  the  Council  of  State  such  prelates  as  should 
disturb  the  new  Chirrch.  It  was  my  intention,  said  he,  to  raise 
the  overturned  altars,  to  put  an  end  to  rehgious  quarrels,  but  not 
to  make  one  party  triumph  over  another,  and  especially  a  party 
inimical  to  the  Revolution.  When  the  constitutional  priests  have 
adhered  stedfastly  to  the  rules  of  their  condition  and  been  observ- 
ers of  good  morals,  when  they  have  not  given  cause  for  scandal, 
I  prefer  them  to  their  adversaries;  for,  after  all,  they  are  decried 
only  for  having  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  wliich  is 
ours,  he  wrote  to  the  prefects.  Cardinal  Fesch,  his  uncle,  seem- 
ing in  the  diocese  of  Lyons  to  forget  the  injunctions  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  First  Consul  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  "  To  mortify  the 
constitutional  priests,  to  remove  them,  is  a  violation  of  justice,  of 
the  interest  of  the  State,  of  my  interest,  of  your  own,  monsieur  le 
cardinal;  it  is  violating  my  express  desires,  and  seriously  dis- 
pleasing me." 

There  were  no  bomids  to  his  liberality  to  those  bishops  who 
conformed  to  his  poKcy,  at  once  firm  and  conciliatory.  To  some 
he  gave  church  ornaments,  to  others  furniture  for  their  residences, 
and  to  all  considerable  sums  for  their  poor.  Twice  or  three  times 
in  a  single  winter,  he  gave  50,000  francs  to  M.  de  Belloy,  for  him 
to  distribute  personally  among  the  poor  of  his  diocese.  He  sent 
to  the  bishop  of  Vannes,  a  perfect  model  of  a  prelate,  mild,  pious, 
beneficent,  10,000  francs  to  furnish  his  episcopal  mansion,  10,000 
to  remunerate  the  priests  whose  conduct  he  approved,  70,000  to 
give  to  his  poor.  In  the  current  year,  the  year  XI.,  he  addressed 
200,000  francs  to  bishop  Bernier,  for  the  purpose  of  secretly  re- 
lieving the  victims  of  the  civil  war  in  La  Vendee — a  sum  of  which 
that  prelate  made  a  humane  and  skilful  use.  For  these  donations 
he  bad  recourse  to  the  chest  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  sup- 
plied by  various  proceeds  which  were  not  then  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury, and  the  source  of  which  he  piuified  by  devoting  them  to  the 
noblest  purposes. 

It  was  now  the  autumn  of  1802 :  the  weather  was  splendid. 

i2 
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Nature  seemed  disposed  to  confer  on  this  happy  year  a  second 
spring.  Owing  to  tlie  extreme  mildness  of  the  temperature,  the 
shrubs  flowered  a  second  time.  The  First  Consul  conceived  a 
desire  to  visit  a  province  of  which  very  different  accounts  were 
given  him :  this  was  Normandy.  Then,  as  at  the  present  day,  that 
fine  country  exhibited  the  interesting  spectacle  of  rich  manufac- 
tories rising  amidst  the  most  verdant  and  the  best  cultivated  fields. 
Sharing  in  the  general  activity,  which  was  awakening  throughout 
all  France  at  once,  it  exhibited  a  most  animated  appearance. 
Several  persons,  however,  and  especially  Lebrun,  the  consul,  had 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  First  Consul  that  this  province  was 
royalist.  One  might  have  apprehended  as  much,  on  recollecting 
the  energy  with  which  it  spoke  out  in  1792  against  the  excesses 
of  the  Revolution.  The  First  Consul  resolved  to  travel  through, 
it,  to  see  it  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  try  the  ordinary  effect  of  his 
presence  upon  the  inhabitants.  Madame  Bonaparte  was  to  ac- 
company him. 

The  First  Consul  spent  a  fortnight  in  this  tour.  He  passed 
through  Rouen,  Elbcuf,  Havre,  Dieppe,  Gisors,  Beauvais.  He 
inspected  the  farms  and  the  manufactories,  examining  every  thing 
himself,  showing  himself  without  guards  to  the  population  eager 
to  see  him.  His  progress  was  retarded  by  the  homage  universally 
paid  him  :  every  moment,  he  was  met  on  his  route  by  the  country 
clergy  bringing  holy  water,  the  mayors  offering  the  keys  of  their 
to"\vns  and  addressing  to  him  and  to  madame  Bonaparte  speeches 
such  as  were  formerly  addressed  to  the  kings  and  queens  of  France- 
He  was  delighted  with  this  reception,  and  above  all  by  the  nascent 
prosperity  which  he  everywhere  remarked.  The  town  of  Elbeuf 
charmed  him  by  its  extraordinary  increase.  "  Elbeuf,"  he  wrote 
to  his  colleague  Cambaceres,  "  is  increased  one-third  since  the 
Revolution.  It  is  now  but  a  single  manufactory.'^  He  was  sin- 
gularly struck  by  Plavre,  and  presaged  the  high  commercial  de- 
stinies to  which  that  port  was  called.  "  I  find  everywhere,"  he 
again  wrote  to  Cambaceres,  "  the  best  spirit.  Normandy  is  not 
what  Lebrun  represented  it  to  me.  It  is  frankly  devoted  to  the 
government.  I  here  find  again  that  unanimitv  cf  sentiments  which 
rendered  tlie  days  of  '89  so  bright."  What  he  said  was  true.  A 
better  choice  could  not  have  been  made  than  of  Normandy,  for 
expressing  to  him  the  sentiments  of  France.  It  accurately  repre- 
sented that  lionest  and  sincere  population  of '89,  at  first  enthusiastic 
in  behalf  of  the  Revolution,  then  alarmed  at  its  excesses,  accused 
of  royalism  by  the  proconsuls,  whose  atrocities  it  condemned,  and 
now  enchanted  to  find  again  in  an  unhoped-for  manner  order, 
justice,  equality,  glory,  minus  indeed  liberty,  for  which  unfortu- 
nately it  did  not  care. 

By  the  middle  of  November  the  First  Consul  had  returned  to 
St.  Cloud. 

Imagine  an  envious  man  witnessing  the  success  of  a  dreaded 
rival,  and  you  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  sentiments 
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with  wliicli  England  beheld  the  prosperity  of  France.  That 
mighty  and  illustrious  nation  had,  nevertheless,  in  its  o^Yn  great- 
ness wherewithal  to  console  itself  for  the  greatness  of  another. 
But  it  was  a  prey  to  a  singular  jealousy.  ,  While  the  successes  of 
general  Bonaparte  had  been  an  argument  against  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt,  they  had  been  hailed  in  England  Avith  a  sort  of 
applause.  But  since  these  successes  continued,  and,  heightened, 
were  those  of  France  herself";  since  she  was  seen  to  grow  greater 
by  peace  as  well  as  by  war,  by  policy  as  much  as  by  arms;  since 
in  eighteen  months  the  Italian  Republic  had  been  seen  to 
become,  under  the  presidency  of  general  Bonaparte,  a  French 
province,  Piedmont  added  to  our  territory  with  the  assent  of  the 
continent,  Parma  and  Louisiana  increasing  our  possessions  by  the 
mere  execution  of  treaties,  lastly,  Germany  reconstituted  by  oiu: 
gole  influence;  since  all  this  had  been  seen  accomplished  peace- 
ably, naturally,  as  a  thing  arising  from  a  universally  accepted 
situation,  a  manifest  spite  had  seized  all  English  hearts,  and  tliis 
sj)ite  was  no  more  dissembled  than  are  usually  the  feelings  of  a 
passionate,  proud,  and  I'rce  people. 

The  classes  which  had  least  share  in  the  advantages  of  the 
peace  displayed  this  jealousy  more  strongly  than  the  others.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  compensated  by  smuggling  for  the  diiliculties  Avhich 
they  met  with  in  our  ports,  complained  but  little ;  but  that  the 
great  merchants,  finding  the  seas  covered  with  rival  fiags,  and  the 
source  of  financial  gains  cut  off  with  the  loans,  publicly  regretted 
the  war,  and  manifested  greater  dissatisfaction  with  the  peace 
than  the  aristocracy  itself.  That  aristocracy,  usually  so  proud 
and  so  patriotic,  not  leaving  to  any  class  of  the  nation  the  honoiu' 
of  servinw  and  lovins;  British  i^reatness  more  than  itself,  was  not 
sorry  for  this  occasion  of  distinguishing  itself  from  the  mercantile 
interest  by  more  elevated  and  more  generous  sentiments.  It  che- 
rished Mr.  Pitt  rather  less,  since  he  was  so  fondly  cherished  by 
the  mercantile  world,  eagerly  ralHed  round  the  prince  of  Wales, 
the  heau  ideal  of  aristocratic  manners  and  licentiousness,  and  es- 
pecially round  Mr.  Fox,  who  delighted  it  by  the  nobleness  of  his 
sentiments  and  incomparable  eloquence.  But  the  mercantile  in- 
terest, omnipotent  in  London  and  in  the  sea-ports,  having  for  its 
organs  Messrs.  Wyndham,  Grenville,  and  Dundas,  drowned  the 
voice  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  animated  the  British  press  with 
its  passions.  Hence  the  newspapers  of  London  began  to  grow 
extremely  hostile,  leaving,  however,  to  the  journals  conducted  by 
French  emigrants  the  duty  of  slandering  the  First  Consvil,  his 
brothers,  his  sisters,  and  his  whole  family. 

Unfortunately  the  Addington  administration  was  wholly  desti- 
tute of  energy,  and  suffered  itself  to  drive  at  the  mercy  of  the 
gale  that  began  to  blow.  It  committed,  from  weakness,  acts  of 
•downright  perfidy.  It  still  paid  Georges  Cadoudal,  whose  per- 
severance in  conspiring  was  known ;  it  placed  at  liis  disposal  con- 
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siderablc  sums  to  pay  ciit-tliroats,  whose  band  was  incessantly 
hurrying  from  Portsmouth  to  Jersey,  and  from  Jersey  to  the 
coast  of  Bretagne.  It  continued  to  suffer  Pehier,  the  pam- 
phleteer, to  reside  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  legal  means 
furnished  by  the  AHen  Act;  it  treated  the  exiled  princes  with  a 
respect  that  was  very  natural,  but  it  did  not  confine  itself  to  re- 
spect, and  invited  them  to  reviews  of  troops,  to  which  they  were 
admitted  with  the  insignia  of  the  ancient  royalty.  It  acted  thus, 
we  repeat  it,  from  weakness;  for  the  probity  of  Mr.  Addington, 
delivered  from  the  influence  of  party,  would  have  shrunk  from 
such  acts.  It  well  knew  that  in  paying  Georges  it  was  keeping- 
a  conspirator;  but  it  durst  not,  in  the  face  of  the  Wyndham, 
Dundas,  and  Grenville  party,  send  him  away,  and  perhaps  es- 
trange these  old  instruments  of  EngHsh  pohcy. 

The  First  Consul  was  deeply  hiu't  at  this  conduct.  To  re- 
peated applications  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  he  replied  by  re- 
quiring the  suppression  of  certain  journals,  the  expulsion  of 
Georges  and  Peltier,  the  removal  of  the  French  princes.  Grant 
me,  said  he,  the  satisfactions  that  arc  due  to  me,  that  you  can- 
not refuse  me  without  declaring  you.rselves  accomphces  of  my 
enemies,  and  I  will  then  seek  the  means  for  granting  satisfaction 
to  your  galled  interests.  But  among  the  demands  of  the  First 
Consul  the  English  ministry  foimd  not  o  ne  with  which  it  could 
comply.  As  for  the  suppression  of  certain  newspapers,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington and  lord  Hawkesbury  replied  very  justly.  The  press  is 
free  in  England,  imitate  us;  we  despise  its  licentiousness.  If 
you  choose,  actions  shall  be  commenced,  but  at  your  risk  and 
peril,  that  is  to  say,  standing  the  chance  of  affording  a  triumph  to 
your  enemies.  As  for  Georges,  Peltier,  and  the  emigrant  princes, 
Mr.  Addington  had  no  legal  excuse  to  virge ;  for  the  Ahen  Act 
gave  liim  a  right  to  send  them  out  of  the  country.  He  appealed 
to  the  necessity  of  humouring  public  opinion  in  England — a  very 
sorry  argument  it  must  be  confessed,  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
men  whose  expulsion  was  demanded. 

Tlie  First  Consul  did  not  consider  himself  as  beaten.  In  the 
first  place,  said  he,  the  advice  which  you  give  me  to  despise  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  would  be  good,  if  the  question  for  me 
were  to  despise  the  licentiousness  of  the  French  press  in  France. 
It  is  natural  that  in  one's  own  country  one  decides  on  enduring 
the  inconveniences  of  freedom  of  writing,  in  consideration  of  the 
advantages  wliich  it  procures.  This  is  a  wholly  domestic  ques- 
tion, in  which  each  nation  is  the  judge  of  that  which  it  suits 
itself  to  do.  But  it  is  not  right  ever  to  suffer  the  daily  press  to 
abuse  foreign  governments  and  thus  to  impair  the  relations  be- 
tween State  and  State.  It  woidd  be  a  grievous  abuse,  a  danger 
without  compensation.  And  the  proof  of  tliis  danger  lies  in  the 
present  relations  of  France  with  England.  We  should  be  at  peace 
but  for  the  newspapers ;  and  here  we  are  nearly  at  war.  Your 
legislation  relative  to  the  press  is  therefore  bad.     You  ought  to 
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permit  every  tiling  against  your  own  government,  nothing  against 
foreign  govermnents.     Nevertheless,  I  set  aside  the  abuse  of  the 
English  papers.     I  respect  your  laws,  in  spite  of  what  they  have 
in  them  injurious  to  other  nations.     It  is  a  disagreement  of  neigh- 
boui'hood  to  wliich  I  must  submit.     But  the  French,  who  make 
in  London  so  odious  a  use  of  yom'  institutions,  who  wiite  such 
base  calumnies,  why  do  you  suffer  them  in  England?     You  have 
the  Alien  Act,  the  very  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  foreigners 
from  doing  mischief:  why  do  you  not  apply  it?     And  Georges 
and  his  gang,  all  proved  accomplices  in  the  infernal  machine,  and 
the  bishops  of  Arras  and  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  publicly  exciting  the 
population  of  Bretagne  to  revolt — why  do  you  refuse  to  expel 
them  ?     ^Vliat  becomes  in  your  hands  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
which  stipulates  expressly  that  no  underhand  dealings  shall  be 
suffered  in  one  of  the  States  against  the  other?     You  give  an 
asylmn  to  the  emigrant  princes — that  is  worthy  of  respect,  no 
doubt.     But  the  head  of  their  family  is  at  Warsaw;  why  not 
send  them  all  off  to  him?     Why,  above  all,  allow  them  to  wear 
decorations  wliich  the  French  laws   no   longer   recognize,   and 
which  occasion  great  inconveniences  when  those  decorations  are 
worn  beside  the  ambassador  of  France,  in  lus  presence,  often  at 
the  same  table?     You  ask  me,  added  he,   for  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  of  better  relations  between  the  two  countries ;  begin 
then   by  showing   yom'selves  less  spiteful  towards  France,  and 
then  I  shall  be  able  to  seek  whether  there  exist  means  of  recon- 
cihng  our  rival  interests. — There  was  assiu'cdly  nothing  to  find 
fault  with  in  such  arguments,   notliing  but  the  weakness  of  the 
great  man,  who,  swaying  Europe,  took  the  trouble  to  advance 
them.     What,  in  fact,  needed  the  all-powerful  conqueror  of  Ma- 
rengo to  care  about  either  Georges,  or  Peltier,  or  count  d'Artois, 
with  his  royal  decorations?     Against  the  daggers  of  assassins  he 
had  his  fortune ;  against  the  outrages  of  pamphleteers  he  had  his 
glory ;  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bourbons  he  had  the  love  of 
France.     But,   oh  weakness  of  great  hearts!     This  man,  raised 
so  high,  tormented  liimself  about  what  was  so  low !     We  have 
abeacly  deplored  this  error  on  liis  part,  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  deploring  it  again, — as  we  approach  the  moment  when  it 
produced  such  baneful  consequences. 

The  First  Consul,  no  longer  master  of  liimself,  took  revenge  by 
answers  inserted  in  the  Moniteiu",  frequently  of  liis  owm  writing,  and 
the  origin  of  which  may  be  detected  by  an  incomparable  vigour 
of  style.  He  there  complained  of  the  complaisance  of  the  British 
administration  toward  Georges,  the  conspirator,  towards  Peltier, 
the  hbeller.  He  asked  why  such  giiests  wxre  suffered ;  why  they 
were  allowed  to  do  such  acts  towards  a  friendly  government, 
when  it  was  a  duty  imposed  by  treaties,  and  an  existing  law  fur- 
nished the  means,  to  repress  them.  Tlie  First  Consul  went  fur- 
ther, and,  addi'essing  the  British  government  itself,  he  asked,  in 
those  articles  inserted,  in  the  Moniteur,  whether  that  government 
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approved,  wlictlier  it  was  pleased  with,  those  odious  proceedings, 
those  infamous  diatribes,  since  it  tolerated  them,  or  whether,  if 
not  pleased  with  them,  it  was  too  weak  to  prevent  them.  And 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  existed  no  government 
where  one  could  not  repress  calumny,  prevent  assassination,  pro- 
tect, in  short,  the  social  order  of  Europe. 

The  English  administration  then  complained  in  its  turn — 
Those  journals,  it  argued,  whose  language  offends  you,  are  not 
official ;  we  cannot  be  answerable  for  them ;  but  the  Moniteur  is 
the  avowed  organ  of  the  French  government;  it  is,  moreover, 
easy  to  discover  by  the  very  language  the  source  of  these  inspira- 
tions. It  slanders  us  every  day;  we,  therefore,  and  with  more 
foundation,  demand  satisfaction. 

Such  were  the  sorry  recriminations  with  wliich  for  several 
months  the  despatches  of  the  two  governments  were  filled.  But 
more  momentous  events  all  at  once  supervened,  and  furnished 
their  irascible  dispositions  with  a  more  dangerous,  though  indeed 
a  more  worthy  object. 

Switzerland  wrested  from  the  hands  of  Reding,  the  oligarch, 
had  fallen  into  those  of  Doldcr,  the  landammann,  the  head  of  the 
party  of  the  moderate  revolutionists.  The  retirement  of  the 
Erench  troops  was  a  concession  made  to  that  party,  in  order  to 
render  it  popular,  and  a  proof  of  the  impatience  felt  by  the  First 
Consul  to  get  rid  of  Swiss  affairs.  However,  he  reaped  not  the 
fruit  of  his  excellent  intentions.  Almost  all  the  cantons  had 
adopted  the  new  constitution,  and  approved  the  men  appointed 
to  put  it  in  force;  but  in  the  little  cantons,  Schwitz,  Uri,  Unter- 
walden,  Appenzell,  Glarus,  and  the  Grisons,  the  spirit  of  revolt, 
excited  by  M.  Reding  and  his  friends,  had  soon  raised  the  people 
of  the  mountains.  The  oligarchs,  flattering  themselves  that  they 
should  carry  their  point  by  force,  after  the  departure  of  the 
French  troops,  assembled  the  people  in  the  churches,  and  induced 
them  to  reject  the  proposed  constitution.  They  had  persuaded 
them  that  Milan  was  besieged  by  an  Aiistro-Russian  army,  and 
tliat  the  French  Republic  was  as  near  its  downfall  as  in  1799. 
Though  the  constitution  was  rejected,  they  had  not  been  able  to 
urge  them  into  civil  war.  The  little  cantons  proceeded  no  fur- 
ther than  to  send  deputies  to  Berne,  to  declare  to  Veminac,  the 
minister  of  France,  that  they  had  no  intention  to  overthrow  the 
new  government,  but  that  they  wei'e  resolved  to  separate  from 
the  Helvetic  confederation,  to  constitute  tlicjusclvcs  apart  in  their 
mountains,  and  to  revert  to  their  proper  system,  which  was  pure 
democracy.  They  even  desired  to  settle  their  new  relations  with 
the  central  government  established  in  Berne  under  the  auspices  of 
France.  Verninac,  tlie  minister,  had  of  course  been  obhged  to 
decline  such  comnuuiications,  and  to  declare  that  he  knew  no 
other  Helvetic  government  than  that  which  was  sitting  at  Berne. 

In  the  Grisons  were  passing  tumultuous  scenes,  that  revealed 
more  clearly  than  all  the  rest  the  influences  by  which  the  Swiss 
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were  tlien  agitated.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  cultivated  by  the  Grison  mountaineers,  was  situated  the 
lordship  of  Bazuns,  belonging  to  the  emperor  of  Austria.  This 
lordship  conferred  on  the  emperor  the  quality  of  a  member  of  the 
Grison  leagues  and  a  direct  action  on  the  composition  of  their 
government.  He  chose  the  ammann  of  the  country  from  among 
three  candidates  who  were  presented  to  liim.  Since  the  Grisons 
had  been  imitcd  by  France  with  the  Helvetic  confederation,  the 
emperor,  continuing  to  be  proprietor  of  Bazuns,-  had  managed  his 
domain  through  the  medium  of  an  intendant.  This  intendant 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  Grisons,  and  had 
taken  part  in  all  the  meetings  in  which  they  had  declared  their 
separation  from  the  Helvetic  confederation,  and  their  return  to 
the  old  order  of  things.  He  had  been  charged  with  and  accepted 
the  commission  to  lay  their  wishes  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor, 
and  with  their  wishes  their  urgent  prayer  to  take  them  under  his 
protection. 

Assuredly,  it  was  impossible  to  show  more  clearly  on  what 
party  persons  sought  to  support  themselves  in  Europe.  To  all 
this  agitation  of  mind  was  superadded  something  still  more 
serious:  people  were  arming,  repairing  the  muskets  left  by  the 
Austrians  and  the  Russians  in  the  late  war,  offering  and  giving 
eighteen  sous  per  day  to  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  regiments 
driven  out  of  France,  and  replacing  their  former  officers.  The 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  simply  believing  that  their 
religion  and  their  independence  were  threatened,  came  tumultu- 
ously  to  fill  the  ranks  of  these  insurgent  bands.  The  money  pro- 
fusely distributed  among  them  was  advanced  by  the  wealthy 
Swiss  oKgarchs  out  of  the  millions  deposited  in  London,  and 
speedily  recoverable  if  they  should  happen  to  triumph.  Reding, 
the  landammann,  had  been  declared  head  of  the  league.  Morat 
and  Sempach  were  the  recollections  invoked  by  these  new 
martyi-s  of  Helvetic  independence. 

Such  an  imprudence  on  their  part  is  almost  incomprehensible, 
the  French  lining  the  Swiss  frontiers  on  all  sides.  But  they  had 
been  persuaded  that  the  First  Consul  had  his  hands  tied,  that 
the  powers  had  interfered,  and  that  he  could  not  make  a  single  regi- 
ment re-enter  Switzerland,  -without  exposing  himself  to  a  general 
war — a  threat  whicli  assuredly  he  would  not  defy  for  the  sake  of 
supporting  Dolder,  the  landammann,  and  his  colleagues. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  agitation,  however,  the  poor  moun- 
taineers of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Unterwalden,  most  deeply  engaged 
in  this  lamentable  adventure,  did  not  proceed  so  fast  as  their 
leaders  would  have  wished,  and  had  declared  that  they  would  not 
leave  their  cantons.  The  Helvetic  government  had  at  its  disposal 
from  four  to  five  thousand  men,  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  of 
whom  were  employed  in  guarding  Berne,  a  few  hundred  dispersed 
in  various  garrisons,  and  3000  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  on  the 
border  of  Unterwalden :  these  latter  destined  to  observe  the  in- 
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surrection.  A  body  of  insiu'gents  was  posted  at  the  village  of 
Hergyswil.  The  two  parties  soon  began  to  exchange  shots,  and 
a  few  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side.  "While  tliis 
collision  was  taking  place  on  the  frontier  of  Unterwalden,  general 
Andcrmatt,  commander  of  the  government  troops,  would  have 
placed  a  few  companies  of  infantry  in  the  city  of  Zurich,  to  guard 
the  arsenal  there  and  to  save  it  from  the  hands  of  the  oligarchs. 
The  aristocratic  burghers  of  Zurich  resisted  and  closed  the  gates 
against  the  soldiers  of  general  Andermatt.  The  latter  sent  to  no 
purpose  a  few  homtzers  to  the  city :  the  inliabitants  declared  that 
they  would  submit  to  be  burned  before  they  would  surrender  and 
deHver  up  Zurich  to  the  oppressors  of  the  independence  of  Helve- 
tia. At  the  same  moment,  the  partisans  of  the  old  aristocracy  of 
Berne  in  the  country  of  Argau  and  the  Oberland  were  in  such  a 
state  of  commotion  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  a  rising.  In  the 
canton  of  Vaud  was  raised  the  usual  cry  for  mcorporation  with 
France.  The  Swiss  government  knew  not  how  to  extricate  itself 
from  this  perilous  situation.  Combated  with  open  force  by  the 
oligarchs,  it  had  not  on  its  side  either  the  ardent  patriots,  who 
wished  for  absolute  unity,  or  the  peaceable  masses,  who  were  well 
disposed  to  revolution,  but  knew  nothing  of  that  revolution  ex- 
cepting the  horrors  of  war  and  the  presence  of  foreign  troops.  It 
was  now  capable  of  judging  the  worth  of  the  popularity  acquired 
at  the  price  of  the  removal  of  the  French  troops. 

In  its  embarrassment,  it  agreed  to  an  armistice  with  the  insur- 
gents, and  then  addressed  itself  to  the  First  Consul,  earnestly 
soliciting  the  intervention  of  France,  which  the  insurgents  on 
their  part  also  apphed  for,  since  they  wished  that  their  relations 
with  the  central  government  should  be  finally  settled  under  the 
auspices  of  Verninac,  the  minister. 

When  this  demand  for  intervention  was  kno^wn  in  Paris,  the 
First  Consul  repented  of  having  given  way  too  readily  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Bolder  party,  as  well  as  to  his  own  desire  to  disen- 
gage himself  from  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  which  had  induced 
him  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  prematurely.  To  send  them 
back  again  now,  in  the  face  of  England,  so  maliciously  disposed 
and  complaining  of  our  too  manifest  action  on  the  States  of  the  con- 
tinent, was  an  extremely  serious  procceeding.  For  the  rest,  he 
was  still  unacquainted  with  what  was  passing  in  Switzerland;  he 
knew  not  to  what  degree  the  instigators  of  the  movement  in  the 
little  cantons  had  revealed  their  real  designs,  so  as  to  show  that 
they  were  the  agents  of  the  European  counter-revolution,  and  the 
allies  of  Austria  and  England.  He  refused,  therefore,  the  univer- 
sally sohcitcd  intervention,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which 
would  have  been  the  return  of  the  French  troops  to  Switzerland 
and  the  miUtary  occupation  of  an  independent  State  guaranteed 
by  Europe. 

This  answer  threw  tlic  Helvetic  government  into  consternation. 
Threatened  with  a  speedy  rupture  of  the  armistice  and  a  rising  of 
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the  peasants  of  the  Obcrland,  they  knew  not  how  to  act  at  Berne. 
Certain  members  of  the  government  were  for  sacrificing  Dolder, 
the  landammann,  the  head  of  the  moderates,  and  who,  as  such, 
was  hated  aUke  by  the  unitary  patriots  and  by  the  ohgarchs. 
Both  promised  themselves  that  quiet  would  be  restored  on  this 
condition.  They  repaired  to  the  residence  of  citizen  Dolder, 
they  used  a  sort  of  violence,  and  demanded  his  resignation,  which 
he  had  the  weakness  to  give.  The  senate,  more  firm,  refused  to 
accept  this  resignation,  but  citizen  Dolder  persisted  in  it.  They 
then  had  recom'se  to  the  usual  expedient  of  assembhes  which  are 
at  a  loss  what  resolution  to  adopt,  and  appointed  an  extraordinary 
commission,  charged  to  devise  means  of  safety.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment the  armistice  was  broken:  the  insurgents  advanced  iipon 
Berne,  obhging  general  Andermatt  to  fall  back  before  them. 
These  insurgents  consisted  of  peasants,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand,  carrying  crucifixes  and  carbines,  and 
preceded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  S^viss  regiments  formerly  in  the 
service  of  France,  old  -wrecks  of  the  10th  of  August.  They  soon 
made  their  appearance  at  the  gates  of  Berne,  and  fired  a  few 
cannon-shot  with  wretched  pieces  which  they  dragged  after  them. 
Tlie  municipality  of  Berne,  under  pretext  of  saving  the  city, 
interfered  and  negotiated  a  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
government,  to  spare  Berne  the  horrors  of  an  attack  by  main 
force,  should  retire  with  the  troops  of  general  Andermatt  to  the 
Pays  de  Vaud.  This  capitulation  was  immediately  executed. 
The  government  repaired  to  Lausanne,  whither  it  was  followed 
by  the  minister  of  France.  Its  troops,  concentrated  since  the 
cession  of  the  country  to  the  insurgents,  were  at  Payem,  to  the 
number  of  4000  men,  well  disposed  enough,  encouraged  more- 
over by  the  sentiments  manifested  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  but  in- 
capable of  recovering  Berne. 

The  oHgarchic  party  immediately  estabhshed  itself  at  Berne, 
and,  to  do  things  completely,  reinstated  'the  avoyer  who  was 
at  the  head  of  aifairs  in  1798,  at  the  very  time  when  the  first 
revolution  took  place.  Tlris  avoyer  was  M.  de  MuHnen.  Thus 
this  counter-revolution  was  not  deficient  either  in  regard  to 
groundwork  or  to  form ;  and,  but  for  the  silly  illusions  of  the  par- 
ties, but  for  the  absurd  reports  circulated  in  Switzerland  respect- 
ing the  alleged  impotence  of  the  French  government,  so  extrava- 
gant an  attempt  would  have  been  incomprehensible. 

Things  having  been  carried  to  this  point,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible to  reckon  upon  the  further  patience  of  the  First  Consul. 
The  two  governments,  sitting  at  Lausanne  and  Berne,  had  de- 
spatched envoys,  the  one  beseeching  him  to  interpose,  the  other 
conjuring  him  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  envoy  of  the  oli- 
garchic party  was  a  member  of  the  Mulinen  family.  He  was 
commissioned  to  renew  the  promises  of  good  conduct  of  which 
M.  Reding  had  been  so  lavish,  and  wliich  he  had  so  ill  kept,  to 
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confer  at  the  same  time  with  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers  in 
Paris,  and  to  place  Switzerland  under  their  special  protection. 

Supphcations  to  the  First  Consul  to  act  or  not  to  act  were 
henceforth  useless.  Face  to  face  with  a  ila2;rant  counter-revolu- 
tion,  having  for  its  object  to  dehver  up  the  Alps  to  the  enemies 
of  France,  he  was  not  a  man  to  hesitate.  He  would  not  receive 
the  agent  of  the  ohgarchic  government,  but  to  the  intermediate 
persons  charged  to  speak  for  that  agent  he  replied  that  his  reso- 
lution was  taken — I  cease,  said  he  to  them,  to  be  neuter  and  in- 
active. I  had  resolved  to  respect  the  independence  of  Switzer- 
land, and  to  spare  the  susceptibilities  of  Europe ;  I  have  carried 
my  scruples  to  an  absolute  fault — the  removal  of  the  French  troops. 
But  this  is  sufficient  condescension  for  interests  inimical  to  France. 
While  I  saw  in  Switzerland  nothino;  but  conflicts  which  could  end 
only  in  making  one  party  a  little  stronger  than  another,  it  was  my 
duty  to  leave  her  to  herself;  but,  now  that  an  open  counter-revolution 
is  on  foot,  accomphshed  by  soldiers,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
Bourbons,  who  have  since  been  taken  into  the  pay  of  England,  I 
cannot  make  any  mistake :  if  these  insurgents  wished  to  leave  me 
under  any  illusion,  they  would  introduce  inore  dissimulation  into 
their  conduct,  and  not  place  soldiers  of  Buchmann's  regiment  at 
the  head  of  their  cohunns.  I  will  not  suffer  counter-revolution 
anywdiere,  either  in  S^vitzerland,  in  Italy,  in  Holland,  any  more 
than  in  France  itself.  I  wdll  not  dehver  up  to  fifteen  hundred 
mercenaries,  paid  by  England,  those  formidable  bastions  of  the 
Alps,  Avhicli  the  European  coalition  has  not  been  able  in  two 
campaigns  to  wrest  from  our  exhausted  soldiers.  People  talk  to 
me  about  the  will  of  the  Swiss  people;  I  cannot  discover  it  in 
the  will  of  two  hundred  aristocratic  families.  I  esteem  that 
brave  people  too  highly  to  beHeve  it  to  be  desirous  of  such  a  yoke. 
But,  at  any  rate,  there  is  something  that  I  estimate  more  highly 
than  the  will  of  the  Swiss  people,  that  is  the  safety  of  forty  mil- 
lions of  men,  over  whom  I  rule.  I  will  declare  myself  mediator 
of  the  Helvetic  confederation,  and  give  it  a  constitution  founded 
on  equality  of  rights  and  the  natvire  of  the  soil.  Thirty  thousand 
men  shall  be  on  the  frontier  to  insure  the  execution  of  my  bene- 
ficent intentions.  But  if,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  1  cannot 
insure  the  tranquillity  of  an  interesting  people,  for  whom  I  wish 
to  do  all  the  good  that  it  deserves,  my  resolution  is  taken.  I 
shall  unite  to  France  all  that  in  soil  or  manners  resembles  Franche- 
Comte ;  I  shall  unite  the  rest  with  the  mountaineers  of  the  petty 
cantons,  give  them  the  government  which  they  had  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  leave  them  to  themselves.  My  principle  is 
henceforth  fixed :  cither  a  Switzerland  friendly  to  France,  or  no 
Switzerland  at  all. 

The  First  Consul  enjoined  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  make  the  envoy 
of  Berne  leave  Paris  within  twelve  hours,  and  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  only  in  Bcme  itself  that  he  could  any  longer  serve  his  consti- 
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tuents,  by  advising  tlieni  to  separate  instantly  if  tliey  would 
avoid  bringing  a  French  army  into  Switzerland.  He  drew  up 
with  his  own  hand  a  proclamation  to  the  Helvetic  people,  short, 
energetic,  conceived  in  these  terms: 

"Inhabitants  of  Helvetia,  for  two  years  past,  you  have  exhi- 
bited an  afflicting  spectacle.  Hostile  factions  have  successively 
seized  the  chief  power ;  they  have  marked  their  transient  rule  by 
a  system  of  partiahty,  which  proved  their  weakness  and  their  in- 
competence. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  year  X.,  your  government  desired  that 
the  small  number  of  French  troops  then  in  Helvetia  should  be 
withdrawn.  The  French  government  gladly  seized  this  occasion 
to  honour  your  independence  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  your 
different  parties  were  agitated  with  new  fury:  the  blood  of  Swiss 
was  spilt  by  the  hands  of  Swiss. 

"  You  have  been  quarrelling  three  years  without  coming  to  any 
understanding.  If  you  are  left  longer  to  yourselves,  you  will  be 
kilhng  one  another  for  three  years  more,  Avithout  any  better  pro- 
spect of  agreeing.  Your  history,  moreover  proves  that  your  in- 
testine wars  never  could  be  terminated  but  by  the  friendly  inter- 
ference of  France. 

"  It  is  true  that  I  had  resolved  to  abstain  from  intermeddlino; 
at  all  in  your  affairs ;  I  had  constantly  seen  your  different  govern- 
ments apply  to  me  for  my  advice  and  not  follow  it,  and  sometimes 
make  an  improper  use  of  my  name,  according  to  their  interests 
and  tlieir  passions.  But  I  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  remain  in- 
sensible to  the  calamities  to  which  you  are  a  prey:  I  revoke  my 
resolution.  I  will  be  the  mediator  of  your  differences;  but  my 
mediation  shall  be  efficacious,  such  as  befits  the  great  nation 
in  whose  name  I  speak." 

To  this  noble  preamble  were  subjoined  imperative  dispositions. 
Five  days  after  the  notification  of  this  proclamation,  the  govern- 
ment, which  had  withdrawn  to  Lausanne  was  to  remove  to 
Berne,  the  insurrectional  government  was  to  dissolve  itself,  all  the 
armed  assemblages,  excepting  the  army  of  general  Andermatt, 
were  to  disperse,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  old  Swiss  regiments  were 
to  lay  down  their  arms  in  the  communes  in  which  they  resided. 
Lastly,  all  those  who  had  held  public  offices  during  the  last  three 
years,  let  them  belong  to  what  party  they  would,  were  invited  to 
Paris,  there  to  confer  with  the  First  Consul  on  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  their  country. 

The  First  Consul  ordered  liis  aide-de-camp,  colonel  Rapp,  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Switzerland ;  to  deHver  his  proclamation 
to  all  the  leo-al  or  insurrectional  authorities;  to  2:0  first  to  Lau- 
sanne,  then  to  Berne,  Ziuich,  Lucerne,  to  every  place,  m  short, 
where  there  was  any  resistance  to  overcome.  Colonel  Rapp  was, 
naoreover,  tQ  concert  respecting  the  movements  of  the  troops  with 
general  Ney,  who  was  to  command  them.  Orders  had  already 
been  despatched  for  these  troops  to  march.     A  first  corps  of  seven 
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or  eight  tliousand  men,  drawn  from  tlie  Valais,  Savoy,  and  the 
departments  of  the  Rhone,  was  forming  at  Geneva.  Six  thou- 
sand men  were  assembUng  at  Pontarher,  six  thousand  at  Hu- 
ningen  and  Basle.  A  division  of  the  like  force  was  concentrating 
in  the  Italian  Republic,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  Switzerland 
by  the  Italian  bailiwicks.  General  Ney  was  to  wait  at  Geneva 
for  the  information  that  he  was  to  receive  from  colonel  Rapp, 
and,  at  the  first  signal  from  the  latter,  to  enter  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
with  the  column  formed  at  Geneva,  to  join  by  the  way  that  which 
had  penetrated  by  Pontarlier,  and  to  advance  upon  Berne  with 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  troops  from  Basle  had 
orders  to  form  a  junction  in  the  little  cantons  with  the  detach- 
ment which  should  have  come  through  the  Italian  bailiwicks. 

All  these  dispositions,  arranged  with  extraordinary  despatch, 
for  in  forty-eight  hours  the  resolution  was  taken,  the  proclamation 
drawn  up,  the  order  for  marcliing  sent  ofi"  to  all  the  corps,  and 
colonel  Rapp  on  his  route  for  Switzerland,  the  First  Consul 
awaited  with  calm  courage  the  effect  produced  on  Europe  by  so 
bold  a  resolution,  which,  added  to  all  that  he  had  done  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  must  render  more  conspicuous  a  power  that  al- 
ready dazzled  all  eyes.  But,  whatever  might  result  from  it,  even 
war,  his  resolution  was  an  act  of  -wisdom;  for,  the  point  was  to 
rescue  the  Alps  from  the  European  coalition.  Energy,  under  the 
control  of  prudence  is  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  that  policy  can 
exhibit. 

The  agent  of  the  oligarchy  of  Berne,  sent  to  Paris,  had  not 
failed,  on  finding  himself  so  roughly  received,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  ambassadors  of  the  courts  of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
England.  M.  de  Markoff",  though  he  declaimed  every  day  against 
the  conduct  of  France  in  Europe,  M.  de  Markofi"  himself  dared 
not  reply.  All  the  other  representatives  of  the  powers  were  si- 
lent, excepting  Mr.  Meny,  the  minister  of  England.  This  latter, 
after  placing  himself  in  communication  with  the  envoy  of  Berne, 
immediately  despatched  a  courier,  to  acquaint  his  court  with  what 
was  passing  in  Switzerland,  and  to  apprize  it  that  the  government 
of  Berne  formally  claimed  the  protection  of  England. 

Mr.  Merry's  courier  arrived  at  lord  Hawkesbury's  at  the  same 
time  that  the  French  papers  reached  London.  Immediately  there 
was  heard  in  England  but  one  cry  in  favour  of  the  brave  people 
of  Helvetia,  who,  it  was  said,  were  defending  their  religion  and 
their  liberty  against  a  barbarous  oppressor.  That  emotion  which 
we  have  seen  in  our  times  communicated  to  all  Europe  in  behalf 
of  the  Greeks  slaughtered  by  the  Turks,  people  in  England 
afiected  to  feel  for  the  oligarchs  of  Berne,  exciting  unfortimate 
peasants  to  arm  on  account  of  their  privileges.  Great  zeal  was 
leigned  and  subscriptions  were  opened.  The  emotion,  however, 
was  too  factitious  to  be  general :  it  descended  no  lower  than  those 
elevated  classes,  who  in  general  take  an  interest  only  in  the  poli- 
tical circumstances  of  the  day.     Grenvillc,  Wyndliam,  Dundas, 
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made  excursions  to  inflame  people's  minds,  and  railed  vntli  fresli 
vekemence  against  wliat  tliey  called  tlie  weakness  of  Mr.  Addington. 
Parliament  had  just  been  dissolved  and  new  elections  were  to  take 
place.  Tlie  English  cabinet,  between  the  Pitt  party,  wliich  was 
visibly  falling  off  from  it,  and  the  Fox  party,  which  though  mol- 
lified since  the  peace,  had  not  ceased  to  be  in  opposition,  knew  not 
upon  whom  to  support  itself.  It  had  great  fears  of  the  first  meet- 
ings of  the  new  parliament,  and  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  some 
diplomatic  steps  wliich  might  serve  for  arguments  against  its  ad- 
versaries. 

Tlie  first  step  decided  upon  was  to  transmit  a  note  to  Paris,  to 
remonstrate  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  and  to 
protest  against  all  material  intervention  on  the  part  of  France. 
This  was  not  the  way  to  restrain  the  First  Consul,  but  merely  to 
draw  upon  itself  an  exchange  of  disagreeable  communications. 
But  the  Addington  cabinet  did  not  stop  there.  It  sent  an  agent, 
Mr.  Moore,  to  S"\vitzcrland,  -with  instructions  to  see  and  hear  the 
chiefs  of  the  insurgents,  to  judge  whether  they  were  fairly  re- 
solved to  defend  themselves,  and  in  this  case  to  offer  them  the 
pecuniary  assistance  of  England.  He  had  orders  to  purchase 
arms  in  Germany,  to  be  forwarded  to  them.  This  step,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  neither  honourable  nor  easy  to  justify.  Still 
more  serious  communications  were  addressed  to  the  court  of  Aus- 
tria, to  rekindle  its  old  aversion  against  France,  to  exasperate  its 
recent  resentment  on  account  of  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  to 
alarm  it  above  all  respecting  the  frontier  of  the  Alps.  The 
English  minister  went  so  far  as  to  offer  it  a  subsidy  of  100  mil- 
lions of  florins  (225  millions  of  francs)  if  it  would  espouse  the 
cause  of  Switzerland.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  information  trans- 
mitted to  Paris  by  Haugwitz  himself,  who  took  great  pains  to 
acquaint  himself  Avitli  every  tiling  that  could  interest  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  A  less  open  attempt  was  made  upon  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  who  was  known  to  be  rather  deeply  involved 
in  the  pohcy  of  France,  in  consequence  of  the  mediation  exer- 
cised at  Ratisbon.  No  overture  was  made  to  the  Prussian  ca- 
binet, which  was  notoriously  attached  to  the  First  Consul,  and 
which,  on  this  account,  was  treated  with  reserve  and  coldness. 

Tliese  steps  of  the  British  cabinet,  unbecoming  as  they  were 
in  a  state  of  absolute  peace,  could  not  be  of  much  consequence, 
for  that  cabinet  found  all  the  courts  of  the  continent  more  or  less 
bound  to  the  poHcy  of  the  First  Consid,  some,  as  Russia,  because 
they  were  then  associated  in  liis  proceedings,  others,  as  Prussia 
and  Austria,  because  they  were  on  the  point  of  obtaining  from 
him  purely  personal  advantages.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  moment 
when  Austria  was  sohciting  an  extension  of  indemnities  in  favour 
of  the  archduke  of  Tuscany,,  which  she  ultimately  obtained.  But 
the  EngHsh  cabinet  committed  an  act  of  far  greater  importance, 
and  which  had  subsequently  immense  consequences,  Tlie  order 
to  evacuate  Egypt  was  despatched;  that  for  the  evacuation  of 
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Malta  was  not  yet  sent.  Thus  far  tliis  delay  had  arisen  from  ex- 
cusable motives,  and  was  ratlier  imputable  to  the  French  ministry 
for  foreign  affairs  than  to  the  EngHsh.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  as  the 
reader  may  recollect,  had  neglected  to  follow  up  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  This  stipulation  purported 
that  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Spain,  should  be  requested  to 
guarantee  the  new  order  of  things  established  in  Malta.  Ever 
since  the  first  days  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  the  English 
ministers,  urged  to  obtain  this  guarantee  before  the  evacuation  of 
Malta,  had  been  most  zealous  in  their  applications  for  it  to  all 
the  courts.  But  the  French  agents  had  not  yet  received  instruc- 
tions from  their  minister.  M.  de  Champagny  had  the  J)rudence 
to  act  at  Vienna  as  if  he  had  received  them,  and  the  guarantee 
was  granted.  The  young  emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  contrary, 
not  sharing  the  passion  of  his  father  for  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  considering  the  soli- 
cited guarantee  as  onerous  to  him,  because  it  might  sooner  or 
later  involve  the  obligation  of  taking  part  between  France  and 
England,  was  not  disposed  to  give  it.  The  ambassador  of  France, 
having  no  instructions  to  second  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
minister,  and  not  daring  to  act  without  them,  the  Russian  cabinet 
was  in  no  hurry  to  explain,  and  availed  Itself  of  the  circumstance 
to  give  no  answer.  The  same  thing,  and  from  the  same  motives, 
took  place  in  Berlin.  Owing  to  this  negligence,  prolonged  lor 
several  months,  the  question  of  the  guarantee  remained  in  sus- 
pense, and  the  English  ministers,  without  any  ill  intention,  had 
been  authorized  to  defer  the  evacuation.  The  NcapoHtan  gar- 
rison, which,  according  to  the  treaty,  was  to  be  sent  to  Malta, 
till  the  reconstitution  of  the  Order,  had  been  received  upon  the 
island,  but  only  outside  the  fortifications.  The  French  chan- 
cellerie  had  at  length  bestirred  itself,  but  too  late.  This  time, 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  urged  to  explain  liimsclf,  had  refused  liis 
guarantee.  Another  dilHculty  had  arisen.  The  grand-master 
nominated  by  the  Pope,  theia/ZZ/Ruspoli,  deterred  by  the  fite  of 
M.  de  Hompesch,  his  predecessor,  seeing  that  the  duty  of  the 
Order  consisted  no  longer  in  fighting  the  infidels,  but  in  keeping 
itself  in  equilibrium  between  two  great  maritime  nations,  with 
the  certainty  of  falling  a  prey  to  one  or  the  other,  woidd  not  ac- 
cept the  vain  and  onerous  dignity  which  was  offered  him,  and  re- 
sisted the  solicitations  of  the  court  of  Rome  as  well  as  the  press- 
ing invitations  of  the  First  Consul. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  had  caused  the  evacuation 
of  Malta  to  be  deferred  till  the  month  of  Novembe,  1802.  Hence 
arose  the  dangerous  temptation  for  the  Britisli  cabinet  to  defer  it 
still  longer.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  day  that  Moore,  the  agent, 
set  out  for  Switzerland,  a  friijate  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  to 
carry  orders  to  the  garrison  of  Malta  to  remain  there.  It  was  a 
grievous  fault  on  the  part  of  an  administration  anxious  to  pre- 
serve peace,  for  it  excited  in  England  a  national  covetousness 
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wliich  no  one  could  witlistand  after  it  Lad  been  excited.  More- 
over, it  was  a  formal  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  the 
face  of  an  adversary,  who  had  taken  a  pride  in  executing  it 
punctually,  and  who  would  take  a  great  deal  more  in  causing  it  to 
be  executed  by  all  the  parties  who  had  signed  it.  Tliis  was  con- 
duct at  once  imprudent  and  irregular. 

The  remonstrances  of  the  British  cabinet  in  behalf  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Switzerland  met  with  a  most  discourteous  reception 
from  the  French  cabinet  ;  and,  though  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the 
consequences  of  this  reception,  the  First  Consul  was  not  to  be 
shaken.  He  persisted  more  than  ever  in  his  resolutions.  He  re- 
peated his  orders  to  general  Ney,  and  enjoined  the  most  speedy 
and  decisive  execution  of  them.  He  insisted  that  this  alleged 
national  rising  was  but  a  ridiculous  attempt,  instigated  by  the  in- 
terest of  a  few  families,  and  no  sooner  made  than  suppressed. 

He  was  convinced  that  in  this  circumstance  he  was  obeying  a 
great  national  interest,  but  he  was,  moreover,  excited  by  the  sort 
of  challenge  which  had  been  given  him  in  the  face  of  Europe,  for 
the  insurgents  loudly  asserted,  and  their  agents  everywhere  re- 
peated, that  the  First  Consul  had  his  hands  tied  and  durst  not  act. 
In  the  answer  addressed  by  Iris  order  to  lord  Hawkesbury,  there 
was  something  truly  extraordinary.  We  give  its  substance, 
without  advising  any  person  whatever  to  imitate  it. — "  You  are 
charged  to  declare,"  wrote  M.  dc  Talleyrand  to  M.  Otto,  "  that  if 
the  British  administration,  in  the  interest  of  its  parliamentary 
situation,  has  recourse  to  any  notification  or  any  publication,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  First  Consul  has  not  done  this 
or  that,  because  he  has  been  prevented,  that  very  instant  he  will 
do  it.  For  the  rest,  as  for  Switzerland,  whatever  may  be  said  or 
not  said,  his  resolution  is  irrevocable.  He  will  not  give  up  the 
Alps  to  fifteen  hundred  mercenaries,  paid  by  England.  He 
will  not  suffer  Switzerland  to  be  turned  into  another  Jersey. 
The  First  Consul  does  not  wish  for  war,  because  he  believes 
that  the  French  people  can  find  in  the  extension  of  its  commerce 
as  many  advantages  as  in  the  extension  of  its  territory.  But  no 
consideration  w^ould  stop  him,  if  the  honour  or  the  interest  of  the 
Republic  commanded  him  to  resume  arms. — You  will  never  talk 
oCwar,"  wrote  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  another  place  to  M.  Otto,  "  but 
you  will  never  suffer  it  to  be  mentioned  to  you.  The  least  threat, 
liow  indirect  soever  it  be,  must  be  taken  up  with  the  greatest 
warmth.  Besides,  with  what  war  would  they  threaten  us?  With 
a  maritime  war?  But  our  commerce  has  scarcely  revived,  and  the 
booty  which  we  should  give  up  to  the  English  would  be  of  very 
little  value.  Our  West  India  Islands  arc  provided  with  soldiers 
inured  to  the  climate;  St.  Domingo  alone  contains  twenty-five 
thousand.  They  would  blockade  our  ports,  it  is  true,  but  at  the 
very  instant  of  a  declaration  of  war,  England  would  find  herself 
blockaded  in  her  turn.  The  coasts  of  Hanover,  of  Holland,  of 
Portugal,  of  Italy,  as  far  as  Tarento,  would  be  occupied  by  our 
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troops.  Tliose  countries  whicli  we  are  accused  of  ruling  too 
openly,  Liguria,  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  instead  of 
being  left  in  tliat  uncertain  situation,  in  wliicli  they  raise  up  for 
us  a  thousand  embarrassments,  would  be  converted  into  French 
pro-vdnces,  from  which  we  should  derive  immense  resources;  and 
we  should  thus  be  forced  to  rcahze  that  empire  of  the  Gauls,  with 
which  incessant  efforts  are  made  to  terrify  Europe.  And  how 
would  it  be,  if  the  First  Consul,  leaving  Paris,  were  to  establish 
himself  at  Lille  or  at  St.  Omer,  collecting  all  the  flat-bottomed 
boats  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  preparing  means  of  transport  for  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  keeping  England  in  constant  apprehen- 
sion of  an  invasion,  always  possible,  almost  certain?  Would  Eng- 
land kindle  a  continental  war?  But  where  would  she  find  alHes? 
Not  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  who  owe  to  France  the  justice  which 
they  have  obtained  in  the  territorial  arrangements  of  Germany. 
Not  in  Austria,  exhausted  through  having  chosen  to  be  subser- 
vient to  British  policy.  At  any  rate,  if  war  should  be  renewed 
on  the  continent,  it  would  be  England  that  Avould  have  obliged 
us  to  conquer  Europe.  The  First  Consul  is  but  tliirty-tln-ee  years 
old ;  as  yet  he  has  destroyed  none  but  States  of  the  second  order ! 
Who  knows  what  time  it  would  take  him,  if  he  were  forced  to  it, 
to  change  anew  the  face  of  Europe  and  to  resuscitate  the  empire 
of  the  West?" 

All  the  misfortunes  of  Europe,  all  those  of  France  also,  were 
comprehended  in  those  formidable  words,  wliich  one  would  sup- 
pose to  have  been  written  after  the  events,  so  prophetic  are  they.* 
Thus  the  Hon,  having  become  adult,  began  to  feel  his  strength, 
and  was  ready  to  make  use  of  it.  Covered  by  the  barrier  of  the 
Ocean,  England  dehghted  in  chafing  him.  But  this  barrier  is  not 
impossible  to  be  passed,  and  how  very  little  was  wanting  to  its 
having  been  passed ! — and,  had  it  been,  England  would  have  bit- 
terly deplored  the  excitements  to  wliich  she  was  instigated  by  an 
incm-able  jealousy.  It  was,  besides,  a  cruel  poHcy  towards  the 
continent,  for  it  had  to  suffer  all  the  consequences  of  a  war  pro- 
voked without  reason  as  without  justice. 

M.  Otto  had  orders  not  to  mention  cither  Malta  or  EgjqDt,  for 
one  would  not  have  it  even  suj)poscd  that  England  could  violate 
a  solemn  treaty,  signed  before  the  face  of  the  world.  The  only  in- 
junction given  him  was  to  sum  up  the  whole  poHcy  of  France  in 
these  words,  The  whole  treattj  of  Amiens,  nothing  but  the  treaty  of 
Amiens. 

INI.  Otto,  a  man  of  discretion,  very  submissive  to  the  First  Con- 
sul, but  capable,  for  a  useful  object,  of  introducing  a  Httle  of  his  oavii 
in  the  execution  of  the  orders  which  he  received,  greatly  softened 
down  the  haughty  language  of  his  government.     Nevertheless, 

*  The  despatch,  the  substance  of  which  we  have  given  above,  is  dated  the 
1st  Briimairc,  year  XI :  it  is  written  by  M.  Talleyrand  to  M.  Otto,  at  the 
dictation  of  the  First  Consul. 
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•wltli  this  answer,  even  wlien  softened  down,  lie  embarrassed  lord 
Hawkesbiiiy,  who,  fearful  of  the  approaching  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, would  fain  have  had  something  satisfactory  to  say.  He  in- 
sisted on  having  a  note.  M.  Otto  had  orders  to  refuse  it,  and  did 
refuse  it,  declaring,  however,  that  the  meeting  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Switzerland  in  Paris  was  not  designed  to  unitate  what 
had  been  done  at  Lyons,  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  Consulta,  but 
solely  to  give  Switzerland  a  wise  constitution,  based  on  justice 
and  the  nature  of  the  country,  without  the  triumph  of  one  party 
or  another.  Lord  Hawkcsbiuy,  for  whom,  during  this  conference 
"with  M.  Otto,  the  British  cabinet,  sitting  at  this  moment,  was 
waiting  to  learn  the  answer  of  France,  appeared  agitated  and  dis- 
pleased. To  the  declaration.  The  ichole  treaty  of  Amiens;  notldng 
but  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  of  the  purport  of  which  he  was  perfectly 
aware,  for  it  alluded  to  Malta,  he  rephed  with  tliis  maxim,  The 
state  of  the  continent  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  notldng 
hut  that  state. 

This  manner  of  putting  the  question  provoked  an  instantaneous 
and  categorical  answer  on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul.  France, 
said  M.  de  Talleyrand,  by  his  orders,  France  accepts  the  con- 
dition laid  down  by  lord  Hawkesbury.  At  the  time  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  France  had  ten  thousand  men 
in  Switzerland,  thirty  thousand  in  Piedmont,  forty  thousand  in 
Italy,  twelve  thousand  in  Holland.  Would  they  have  things  re- 
placed on  this  footing  ?  At  that  time  England  was  invited  to 
join  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  but  on  condition 
that  she  should  recognize  and  guarantee  the  States  recently  con- 
stituted. She  refused ;  she  chose  to  know  nothing  about  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  the  ItaHan  Repubhc,  the  Ligurian  IlepubHc. 
She  had  thus  the  advantage  of  not  giving  her  guarantee  to  these 
new  States,  but  she  also  lost  the  means  of  interfering  subsequently 
in  what  concerned  them.  For  the  rest,  she  knew  all  that  was 
abeady  done,  all  that  was  to  be  done.  She  was  aware  of  the 
presidency  conferred  by  the  ItaHan  Repubhc  on  the  First  Consul; 
she  was  aware  of  the  design  of  annexing  Piedmont  to  France, 
because  she  had  been  refused  the  indemnity  demanded  for  the 
king  of  Sardinia;  and  she  nevertheless  signed  the  treaty  of 
Amiens !  What  then  does  she  complain  of  ?  She  stipulated  one 
tiling,  the  evacuation  of  Tarento  in  three  months,  and  Tarento 
was  evacuated  in  two.  As  for  Switzerland,  it  was  known  that 
the  business  of  constituting  it  had  been  taken  in  hand,  and  it 
could  not  be  imagined  by  any  one  that  France  would  suffer  a 
counter-revolution  to  be  effected  there.  But,  at  any  rate,  even  on 
the  ground  of  strict  light,  what  is  there  still  to  object?  The 
Helvetic  government  has  claimed  the  mediation  of  France.  The 
small  cantons  have  claimed  it  also,  by  desiring  to  estabhsh,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  First  Consul,  their  relations  with  the  central 
authority.     The  citizens  of  all  parties,  even  those  of  the  oHgarchic 
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partj,  INIessrs.  Mulinen  and  d'AfFiy,  are  in  Paris,  conferring  with 
the  First  Consul.     In  the  affairs  of  Germany  what  is  there  new 
for  England?     What  are  they  but  the  literal   execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  known  and  published  long  before  the  treaty 
of  Amiens?     Why  has  England  signed  the  arrangements  adopted 
for  Germany,  if  it  seemed  wrong  to  her  to  secularize  it?     Why 
has  the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  is  also  kino:  of  Great  Britain, 
approved  the  Germanic  negotiation  by  accepting  the  bishopric  of 
Osnabrlick  ?     Why,  moreover,  has  the  house  of  Hanover  been  so 
well,  so  liberally,  treated,  unless  in  consideration  of   England? 
The  British  cabinet  had  no  wish  to  interfere  six  months  ago  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent ;  it  would  do  so  now :  let  it  if  it  pleases. 
But  has  it  more  interest  in  those  affairs  than  Prussia,  than  Russia, 
than  Austria?     Well,  these  three  powers  adhere  at  this  moment 
to  what  has  recently  taken  place  in  Germany.     How  could  Eng- 
land alleg;e  a  better  rifrlit  to  iudo-e  of  the  interests  of  the  conti- 
nent?     It  is  true  that,  in  the  great  Germanic  negotiation,  the 
name  of  the  kinir  of  Ensjland  has  not  fio-ured.    It  has  not  been  men- 
tioned,  and  this  may  perhaps  offend  his  people,  tenacious  of  holding, 
and  having  a  right  to  hold,  a  conspicuous  place  in  Europe.     But 
whose  fault  is  it,  unless  that  of  England  herself?     The  First  Con- 
sul would  have  desired  nothing  better  than  to  show  her  friendship 
and  confidence,  than  to  resolve  jointly  with  her  the  great  ques- 
tions which  he  has  just  resolved  jointly  with  Russia;  but  for 
friendship  and  confidence  there  should   be  a  return.     Now,   in 
Eno-land  are  raised  none  but  cries  of  hatred  ao-ainst  France.     The 
English  constitution,  we  are  told,   will  have  it  thus.     Be  it  so : 
but  it  does  not  command  French  pamphleteers  and  the  authors  of 
the  infernal  machine  to  be  tolerated  in  London,  members  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  to  be  received  and  treated  as  princes  with  all 
the    honours  due  to  sovereignty.     When   other  sentiments  are 
shown  for  the  First  Consul,  he  will  be  led  to  cherish  others  too, 
and  to  share  with  England  the  European  influence  wdiich  he  has 
thought  fit  to  share  this  time  with  Russia. 

Indeed,  we  know  not  whether  we  are  blinded  by  our  patriotic 
sentiments,  but  we  seek  truth  Avithout  respect  to  nation,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  vifrorous  reasoninsj  of  the  First  Consul  is 
unanswerable.  England,  when  signing  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  was 
aware  that  France  swayed  the  neighbouring  States,  occupied 
by  her  troops,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  distribution  of  the  German  indemnities :  she  was  not 
ignorant  of  this,  and,  having  need  of  peace,  she  signed  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  without  concerning  herself  about  the  intei'csts 
of  the  continent.  And  now  that  peace  had  in  her  eyes  fewer 
charms  than  in  the  first  days;  now  that  her  commerce  found  in  it 
less  advantage  than  she  had  at  first  hoped  for ;  now  that  the  party 
of  ]\Ir.  Pitt  was  raising  its  head;  now,  finally,  that  quiet,  succeed- 
ing the  agitations  of  war,  permitted  the  power  and  the  glory  of 
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France  to  be  more  clearly  discerned,  England  was  seized  with 
jealousy  ;  and,  without  having  it  in  her  power  to  specify 
any  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  she  harboured  the  design 
of  violating  it  herself  in  the  most  audacious  and  unheard-of 
manner. 

It  seems  to  us  that  M.  Haugwitz,  with  his  rare  perspicacity, 
properly  appreciated  the  British  cabinet,  when,  on  this  occasion, 
he  said  to  our  ambassador,  "  This  weak  Addington  administration 
was  in  such  a  hurry  to  sign  the  peace  that  it  passed  over  every 
thing  without  raising  any  objection ;  it  now  perceives  that  France 
is  great;  that  she  is  reaping  the  consequences  of  her  greatness; 
and  it  wants  to  tear  the  treaty  that  it  has  signed." 

During  this  exchange  of  angry  communications  between  France 
and  England,  Russia,  which  had  received  the  demands  of  the 
Swiss  insurgents  and  the  complaints  of  the  English,  Russia  had  sent 
to  Paris  a  despatch  written  in  very  guarded  terms,  in  which,  with- 
out repeating  any  of  the  recriminations  of  Great  Britain,  she  never- 
theless insinuated  to  the  First  Consul  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  to  allay  certain  jealousies  excited  in  Europe 
by  the  power  of  the  French  Republic,  and  that  it  belonged  to  him, 
by  his  moderation,  out  of  respect  for  the  independence  of  the 
neighbouring  States,  to  extinguish  those  jealousies.  This  was 
very  Avise  advice,  which  had  reference  to  Switzerland,  which  had 
nothing  offensive  to  the  First  Consul,  and  well  became  that  cha- 
racter of  impartial  moderation,  which  the  young  emperor  seemed 
at  that  time  desirous  to  make  the  glory  of  his  reign.  As  for  Prus- 
sia, she  had  declared  that  she  highly  applauded  the  First  Consul 
for  not  sufFerinw  a  focus  of  Enrdish  and  Austrian  intricrues  in 
Switzerland ;  that  he  did  well  to  make  haste  and  not  give  his 
enemies  time  to  profit  by  such  embarrassments ;  and  that  he  would 
do  still  better,  if  he  would  deprive  them  of  all  pretext  for  com- 
plaint, and  refrain  from  renewing  in  Paris  the  Consvdta  of  Lyons. 
Lastly,  as  for  Austria,  she  affected  not  to  interfere  in  the  matter, 
and  indeed  she  durst  not,  having  still  need  of  France  for  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  German  affairs. 

The  First  Consul  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  liis  friends  :  he 
resolved  to  act  promptly,  and  not  to  imitate  in  Paris  the  Consulta 
of  Lyons,  that  is  to  say,  not  to  make  himself  president  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Republic.  For  the  rest,  that  desperate  resistance  which,  it 
was  reported,  the  Swiss  were  to  make  against  him  was  not,  neither 
could  it  be,  any  thing  but  an  extravagance  of  emigrants.  The 
moment  colonel  Rapp,  on  his  arrival  at  Lausanne,  appeared  at  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  insurgents,  unaccompanied  by  a  single  sol- 
dier, and  bringing  only  the  proclamation  of  the  First  Consul,  he 
found  people  entirely  disposed  to  submit.  General  Bachmann, 
expressing  regret  that  he  had  not  twenty-four  hours  more  to  fling 
the  Helvetic  government  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  retired,  never- 
theless, towards  Berne.  There  he  found  preparations  for  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  oligarchs.     These  were  absolutely  bent  on 
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obliging  France  to  employ  force,  thinking  tliereby  to  compromise 
her  with  the  European  powers.     Their  wishes  were  gratified,  for 
that  force  arrived  in  the  utmost  haste.     The  French  troops,  placed 
on  the  frontiers  under  the  command  of  general  Ney,  entered,  and 
then  the  insurrectional  government  hesitated  no  longer  to  dissolve 
itself     The  members  of  which  it  was  composed  withdrew,  declar- 
ing that  they  yielded  to  violence.      The  people  everywhere  rea- 
dily submitted,  excepting  in  the  little  cantons,  where  the  agitation 
was  greater,  and  where  the  insurrection  had  originated.     There, 
however,  as  in  other  parts,  the  opinion  of  rational  persons  finally 
prevailed  on  the  approach  of  our  troops,  and  all  serious  resistance 
ceased  in  their  presence.     The  French  general  Serras,  at  the  head 
of  some  battalions,  took  possession  of  Lucerne,   Stanz,  Schwitz, 
and  Altorf     M.  Reding  was  apprehended  with   some  aoitators  : 
the  insurgents  suffered  themselves  to  be  successively  disarmed. 
The  Helvetic  government,  which  had  fled  to  Lausanne,  returned 
to  Berne,  under  the  escort  of  general  Ney,  who  repaired  thither 
in  person,  with  a  single  demi-brigade.     In  a  few  days,  the  city  of 
Constance,  where  Moore,  the  English  agent,  had  established  him- 
self, swarmed  with  emigrants  of  the  oligarchic  party,  returning 
after  having  uselessly  expended  the  money  of  England,  and  ac- 
knowledging publicly  the  absurdity  of  that  rash  enterprize  :  Mr. 
Moore  returned  to  iJondon,  to  report  the  ill  success  of  this  Helve- 
tic Vendee,  which  his  government  had  endeavoured  to  raise  up 
amidst  the  Alps. 

This  prompt  submission  was  attended  with  one  great  advan- 
tage, for  it  proved  that  the  Swiss,  whose  courage,  even  against  a 
superior  force,  could  not  be  doubted,  did  not  deem  themselves 
obliged  by  honour  or  by  interest  to  oppose  the  intervention  of 
France.  It  thus  did  away  with  all  ground  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  England. 

It  was  requisite  to  complete  this  work  of  pacification  by  giving 
Switzerland  a  constitution,  and  founding  that  constitution  on 
reason  and  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  First  Consul,  with  a 
view  to  divest  the  mission  of  general  Ney  of  the  too  military  cha- 
racter which  it  appeared  to  have,  conferred  on  him,  in  lieu  of  the 
title  of  commander-in-chief,  that  of  minister  of  France,  with  the 
most  precise  instructions  to  conduct  himself  mildly  and  mode- 
rately towards  all  the  parties.  There  were,  moreover,  only  6000 
French  in  Switzerland.  The  surplus  had  remained  on  the 
frontiers. 

Men  of  all  opinions,  stanch  revolutionists  as  well  as  decided 
oligarchs,  had  been  called  to  Paris,  provided  that  they  were  in- 
fluential persons  in  the  country,  and  enjoyed  some  consideration. 
The  revolutionists  of  all  shades  appointed  by  the  cantons  went 
without  hesitation.  The  oligarchs  refused  to  nominate  represen- 
tatives. They  wished  to  have  no  hand  in  what  was  about  to  be 
done  in  Paris,  and  thus  to  reserve  the  right  of  protesting.  The 
First  Consul  was  obliged  to  select  himself  the  persons  who  were  to 
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represent  them.     He  chose  several,  three  in  particular  of  the  most 
noted,  Messrs.  de  Muhncn,  d'AfFry,  and  de  Watteville,  all  distin- 
guished for  their  families,    their   talents,    and   their    character. 
These  gentlemen  persisted  in  staying  away.     M.  de  Talleyrand 
represented  to  them  that  it  was  a  mistaken  pique  on  their  part; 
that  they  were  not  invited  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  sacri- 
fice of  opinions  which  were  dear  to  them ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  balance  would  be  kept  equal  between  them  and  their  adver- 
saries ;  that  they  were  good  citizens,  enlightened  men,  and  ought 
not  to  refuse  to  contribute  to  a  constitution,  in  which  the  French 
government  would  strive  sincerely  to  reconcile  all  the  legitimate 
interests,  and  by  which,  moreover,  the  destiny  of  their  country 
would  be  fixed  for  a  long  time.     Touched  by  this  invitation,  they 
had  the  good  sense  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  influences  of 
faction,   and  answered  the  honourable  appeal  addressed  to  them 
by  repairing  immediately  to  Paris.     The  First  Consul  received 
them  with  distinction,  told  them  that  what  he  wished  all  mode- 
rate men  must  wish  along  with  him,  for  he  proposed  the  constitu- 
tion which  Nature  herself  had  given  to  Switzerland,  that  is  to  say  the 
ancient  constitution,  but  without  the  inequahties  between  citizen 
and  citizen,  between  canton  and  canton.     After  he  had  endea- 
voured to  soothe  the  oligarchs  in  particular,  because  it  was  against 
them  that  he  had  just  employed  force,  he  appointed  foxu-  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,   Messrs.  Barthelemy,  Roederer,  Fouche,  and 
Demcunier,  and  desired  them  to  assemble  the   Swiss  deputies,  to 
confer  with  them  together  or  separately,  to  bring  them  over  as 
much  as  possible  to  reasonable  views,  always  reserving  to  himself, 
be  it  remarked,  the  decision  of  all  questions  on  which  they  could 
not  agree.     Before  these  conferences  began,  he  admitted  to  an 
audience  the  principal  of  them,  who  had  been  selected  by  their 
colleagues  to  be  presented  to  him.     He  addressed  them  in  an 
extempore  speech,  full  of  sound  sense,  profundity,  and  originality 
of  lano-uao-e,   which  was  taken  down*   at  the  moment,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  the  entire  deputation. 

You  must  remain,  said  he  to  them  in  substance,  what  Nature 
has  made  you,  that  is  to  say,  a  union  of  small  confederate  States, 
diifering  in  government  as  in  soil,  attached  to  each  other  by  a 
mere  federal  bond — a  bond  which  is  neither  annoying  nor  ex- 
pensive. It  is  necessary  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  imjust  domina- 
tion of  canton  over  canton,  which  renders  one  territory  subject  to 
another  ;  it  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  government  of  the 
aristocratic  burghers,  who  in  the  great  towns  constitute  a  class 
subject  to  another  class.  These  are  barbarisms  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  France,  called  to  constitute  you,  cannot  tolerate  in  your 

*  This  speech  was  noted  down  by  several  persons;  there  exist  different 
versions  of  it,  two  of  which  are  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  affairs.  I  have 
here  embodied  what  is  common  to  both,  and  what  agrees  with  the  letters 
written  on  the  subject  by  the  First  Consul. 
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laws.  It  is  important  that  genuine  equality,  that  which  forms 
the  glory  of  the  French  Revolution,  should  triumph  among  you 
as  among  us  ;  that  every  territory,  every  citizen,  should  be  equal 
to  the  others  in  rights  and  in  duties.  These  things  granted,  you 
must  admit  no  inequalities,  but  the  differences  which  Nature 
herself  has  established  among  you.  I  am  not  for  comprehending 
you  under  a  uniform  and  central  government  like  that  of  France. 
Nobody  shall  ever  persuade  nie  that  mountaineers,  descendants  of 
"William  Tell,  can  be  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Berne  or  Zurich.  The  former  must  have  absolute 
democracy  and  a  government  without  imposts.  For  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  pure  democracy  would  be  a  contradiction. 
Besides,  what  would  be  the  use  of  a  central  government  ?  To 
have  greatness  ?  It  will  not  come  to  you,  at  least  not  such  as  the 
ambition  of  your  unitarians  dreams  of.  To  have  a  greatness 
after  the  fashion  of  that  of  France  ?  Then  you  must  have  a 
central  government,  liberally  endowed,  and  a  permanent  army. 
Would  you  like  to  pay  for  all  this  ?  could  you  ?  And  then 
beside  France,  which  numbers  five  hundred  thousand  men,  beside 
Austria,  which  numbers  three  hundred  thousand,  Prussia,  which 
numbers  two  hundred  thousand,  what  would  you  do  with  an  army 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  permanent  troops?  You  cut  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  the  fourteenth  century  against  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  because  all  the  States  were  then  parcelled  out  and 
their  strength  divided.  Now,  Burgundy  is  a  point  of  France. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  cope  with  France  or  Austria  entire.  If 
you  want  that  kind  of  greatness,  do  you  know  what  you  must  do? 
You  must  become  French,  blend  yourselves  with  the  great  nation, 
share  its  charges  that  you  may  share  its  advantages,  and  then  you 
would  be  associated  in  all  the  chances  of  its  high  fortune.  But 
you  do  not  want  this,  neither  do  I.  The  interest  of  Europe  com- 
mands different  resolutions.  You  have  your  peculiar  greatness, 
which  is  worth  as  much  as  any  other.  You  must  be  a  neutral 
people,  whose  neutrality  all  the  world  respects,  because  it  obliges 
all  the  world  to  respect  it.  To  stay  at  home,  to  be  free,  invincible, 
respected,  is  a  noble  condition  enougli.  For  this  the  federative- 
system  is  the  best.  It  has  less  of  that  unity  which  dares,  but  it 
has  more  of  that  inertness  which  resists.  It  is  not  conquered  in  a 
day  like  a  central  government;  for  it  resides  everywhere,  in  every 
part  of  the  confederation.  Thus,  too,  militia  is  better  for  you 
than  a  permanent  army.  You  ought  to  be  all  soldiers,  the 
moment  the  Alps  are  threatened.  Then  the  permanent  army  is 
the  entire  population,  and,  in  your  mountains,  your  intrepid 
hunters  form  a  respectable  force  both  by  sentiments  and  by 
number.  You  ought  not  to  have  any  paid  and  permanent  soldiers, 
but  those  who  go  to  your  neighbours  to  learn  the  military  art, 
and  to  bring  back  their  traditions  to  you.  A  confederation 
leaving  to  each  his  native  independence,  the  difference  of  his 
manners  and  his  soil,  and  invincible  in  its  nrountains — such  is 
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yoxir  true  moral  greatness.  If  I  were  not  a  sincere  friend  to 
Switzerland,  if  I  designed  to  keep  it  dependent  on  me,  I  should 
wish  it  to  have  a  central  government,  entirely  resident  at  one  spot. 
To  this  I  would  say,  Do  this,  do  that,  or  I  will  pass  the  frontier 
in  twenty-four  hours.  A  federative  govei*nment,  on  the  contrary, 
saves  itself  by  the  very  impossibility  of  returning  a  speedy  answer; 
it  saves  itself  by  its  tardiness.  In  gaining  two  months'  time,  it 
escapes  all  foreign  urgency.  But,  in  desiring  to  remain  inde- 
pendent, forget  not  that  you  must  be  friends  of  France.  Her 
friendship  is  necessary  for  you.  You  have  enjoyed  it  for  ages, 
and  you  are  indebted  to  it  for  your  independence.  Switzerland 
must  not  on  any  account  become  a  focus  of  intrigues  and  of 
underhand  hostilities ;  it  must  not  be  to  Franche-Comte  and 
Alsace  what  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  to  Bretagne 
and  La  Vendee.  It  must  not,  either  for  its  own  sake  or  for  that 
of  France.  Besides,  I  would  not  suffer  it.  I  am  speaking  only 
of  your  general  constitution :  there  my  knowledge  ends.  As  for 
your  cantonal  constitutions,  it  is  for  you  to  enlighten  me  in  regard 
to  them,  to  make  me  acquainted  with  your  wants.  I  will  listen 
to  you  and  endeavour  to  satisfy  you,  at  the  same  time  retrenching 
from  your  laws  the  barbarous  injustices  of  past  times.  In  par- 
ticular, forget  not  that  you  want  a  just  government,  worthy  of  aa 
enlightened  age,  conformable  to  the  nature  of  your  country,  and, 
above  all,  economical.  On  these  conditions  it  will  last,  and  I 
desire  that  it  should  last ;  for,  if  the  government  which  we  are 
about  to  constitute  together  should  happen  to  fall,  Europe  would 
say  either  that  I  contrived  it  so  in  order  to  make  myself  master  of 
Switzerland,  or  that  I  could  not  produce  any  thing  better  :  now 
I  do  not  mean  to  give  it  a  right  to  doubt  either  my  sincerity  or 
my  skill. 

Such  was  tlie  exact  sense  of  the  words  of  the  First  Consul.  "We 
have  changed  them  merely  for  the  purpose  of  abridgment.  It  was 
impossible  to  think  with  more  force,  justice,  loftiness.  The  work 
was  taken  in  hand  immediately.  The  federal  constitution  was 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  Swiss  deputies.  The  cantonal 
constitutions  were  prepared  with  the  deputies  of  each  canton,  and 
revised  at  a  general  meeting.  When  the  jDassions  have  cooled, 
and  good  sense  prevails,  the  constitution  of  a  people  is  easily 
framed,  for  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  write  down  a  few  just  ideas, 
which  are  already  impressed  upon  every  mind.  The  passions  of 
the  Swiss  were  far  from  being  entirely  appeased,  but  their  de- 
puties assembled  at  Paris  were  more  calm.  The  change  of  place  and 
the  presence  of  a  superior,  benevolent,  enhghtened  authority  had 
considerably  modified  them.  And  then,  that  authority  was  on 
the  spot,  to  instil  into  them  those  just  and  not  numerous  ideas, 
which  must  subsist  alone  after  the  storms  of  the  passions  are  dis- 
pelled. 

The  arrangements  decided  upon  were  the  folloAving : 

The  chimera  of  the  unitarians  was  discarded ;  it  was  agreed  that 
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eacli  canton  sliould  have  its  particular  constitution,  its  civil  legis- 
lation, its  judicial  forms,  its  system  of  imposts.  The  cantons  were 
confederated  solely  for  the  interests  common  to  the  whole  confe- 
deration, and  especially  for  their  relations  with  the  other  States. 
This  confederation  was  to  be  represented  by  a  Diet,  composed  of 
an  envoy  sent  by  each  canton ;  and  tliis  envoy  was  to  have  one  or 
two  voices  in  the  deliberations,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
population  which  he  represented.  The  representatives  of  Berne, 
Zurich,  Vaud,  St.  Gall,  Argau,  and  the  Grisons,  whose  popula- 
tion exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  were  to  possess  two 
votes.  The  others  were  to  have  but  one.  Thus  the  Diet  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  members.  It  was  called  to  sit  for  one  month 
in  each  year,  but  each  year  in  a  different  place.  It  was  to  meet 
alternately  in  the  following  cantons:  Freiburg,  Berne,  Solothurn, 
Basle,  Zurich,  Lucerne.  The  canton  where  the  Diet  was  sitting 
was  the  directing  canton  for  that  year.  The  chief  of  that  canton, 
avoyer,  or  burgomaster,  was  for  that  same  year  landammann  of  all 
Switzerland.  He  received  foreign  ministers,  accredited  the  Swiss 
ministers,  called  out  the  militia,  exercised  in  short  the  functions 
of  the  executive  power  of  the  confederation. 

Switzerland  was  to  keep  on  foot  for  the  service  of  the  confe- 
deration, a  permanent  force  of  15,000  men,  entaihng  an  expense 
of  490,500  livres.  The  assessment  of  this  contingent  in  men  and 
money  was  made  by  the  constitution  itself  among  all  the  cantons, 
in  proportion  to  their  population  and  wealth.  But  every  Swiss 
sixteen  years  of  age  was  a  soldier,  a  member  of  the  militia,  and 
might,  in  case  of  need,  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  independence 
of  Helvetia. 

The  confederation  had  but  one  and  the  same  coin  for  the  whole 
country. 

There  were  to  be  in  future  no  custom-house  tariffs  but  on  the 
general  frontier,  and  these  tariffs  were  to  be  approved  by  the  Diet. 
Each  canton  applied  to  its  own  benefit  the  duties  levied  on  its 
frontiers. 

The  tolls  of  a  feudal  nature  were  suppressed.  There  were  re- 
tained only  such  as  were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
roads  or  the  navigation.  A  canton  violating  a  decree  of  the  Diet, 
might  be  cited  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the 
criminal  courts  of  the  other  cantons. 

Such  were  the  very  limited  powers  of  the  central  government. 
The  other  attributes  of  sovereignty  not  expressed  in  the  federal 
act  were  left  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  cantons.  There  were 
formed  nineteen  cantons,  and  all  the  territorial  questions,  so 
strongly  contested  between  the  old  sovereign  States  and  the  sub- 
ject States  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Vaud  and  Argau, 
formerly  subject  to  Berne,  Thurgau,  formerly  subject  to  Schaft- 
hausen,  the  Tessin,  formerly  subject  to  Uri  and  Unterwaldeu, 
were  constituted  independent  cantons.  The  small  cantons,  such 
as  Glarus  and  Appenzell,  which  had  been  enlarged  to  an  unnatural 
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size,  were  relieved  from  tlie  inconvenient  greatness  whicli  had 
been  forced  upon  tlicni.  The  canton  of  St.  Gall  was  composed 
out  of  all  that  Appenzell,  Glarus,  and  Schwitz  shook  off.  Schwitz 
alone  retained  some  accessions.  If  to  the  nineteen  following  can- 
tons, Appenzell,  Argau,  Basle,  Berne,  Freiburg,  Glarus,  Grisons, 
Lucerne,  St.  Gall,  Schaffhausen,  Schwitz,  Solothurn,  Tessin, 
Thurgau,  Unterwalden,  Uri,  Vaud,  Zug,  and  Zurich,  we  add 
Geneva,  then  a  French  department,  the  Valais,  constituted  sepa- 
rately, Neufchatel,  a  principality  belonging  to  Prussia,  we  shall 
have  the  twenty-two  cantons  at  present  existing. 

As  for  the  particular  government  imposed  upon  each  of  them, 
it  had  been  rendered  conformable  to  their  ancient  local  constitu- 
tion, purified  indeed  from  all  that  was  feudal  or  aristocratic.  The 
landsgemeinde,  or  assemblies  of  the  citizens  twenty  years  of  age, 
meeting  once  a  year  to  regulate  all  afiairs  and  to  appoint  the 
landammann,  were  re-established  in  the  small  democratic  cantons 
of  Appenzell,  Glarus,  Schwitz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden.  It  was 
impossible  to  do  otherwise,  Avithout  driving  them  into  revolt. 
The  government  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  re-establislied  in  Berne, 
Zurich,  Basle,  and  such  like  cantons,  but  on  condition  that  the 
ranks  should  always  remain  open.  Whoever  possessed  an  income 
of  a  thousand  livres  at  Berne,  or  five  hundred  at  Zurich,  became 
a  meiuber  of  the  governing  bourgeoisie^  and  eligible  for  all  public 
functions.  There  were,  as  formerly,  a  great  council  charged  to 
make  laws,  a  little  council  charged  to  enforce  their  execution,  an 
avoyer  or  burgomaster  invested  with  the  executive  functions, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  little  council.  In  the  cantons 
where  Nature  had  occasioned  particular  administrative  divisions, 
such  as  the  inner  and  outer  Rhodes  in  Appenzell,  the  Leagues  in 
the  Grisons,  these  divisions  were  respected  and  maintained.  It 
was,  in  short,  the  old  Helvetic  constitution,  corrected  agreeably  to 
the  principles  of  justice  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  times :  it 
was  old  Switzerland  remaining  federative,  but  increased  by  the 
subject  countries  which  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  cantons,  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  pure  democracy  where  Nature  would  have 
it  so,  in  the  state  of  governing  but  not  exclusive  bourgeoisie, 
where  Nature  commanded  that  form.  In  this  operation,  so 
just  and  so  wise,  each  party  gained  and  lost  something,  gained 
what  it  wanted  of  justice,  lost  what  it  wished  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical. Tlie  unitarians  saw  their  chimera  of  absolute  unity  and 
democracy  swept  away,  but  they  gained  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  subject  countries  and  the  opening  of  the  ranks  of  the  bour- 
geoisie in  the  oligarchic  cantons.  The  oligarchs  saw  the  subject 
countries  wrested  from  them  (Berne,  in  particular,  lost  Argau 
and  the  Vaud),  they  saw  the  patriciate  abolished  ;  but  they  ob- 
tained the  suppression  of  the  central  government  and  the  conse- 
cration of  the  rights  of  property  in  the  opulent  cities,  such  as 
Zurich,  Basle,  and  Berne. 

The  work,  however,  would  be  left  incomplete,  if,  while  deter- 
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mining  the  form  of  the  institutions,  its  authors  were  not  at  the 
same  time  to  decide  upon  the  choice  of  the  persons  called  to  put 
it  in  force.  In  presenting  the  French  Constitution  of  the  year 
VIII,  and  the  Italian  Constitution  of  the  year  X.,  the  First 
Consul  had  designated  in  the  Constitution  itself  the  persons  in- 
vested with  the  high  constitutional  offices.  This  was  very  wise, 
for,  Avhen  the  point  is  to  pacify  a  long  agitated  country,  men  are 
of  not  less  .importance  than  things. 

The  usual  tendency  of  the  First  Consul  w\as  at  once  to  put  every 
thing  in  its  place  again.  To  recall  the  high  classes  of  society  to 
power,  Avithout  making  those  descend  who  by  their  merit  had 
raised  themselves  to  it,  while  insuring  to  all  who  should  be  worthy 
of  it  in  future  the  means  of  rising  to  it  in  their  turn — this  is  what 
he  would  have  done  immediately  in  France,  if  it  had  been  in  his 
power.  But  he  had  not  even  tried  to  do  it,  because  the  old  French 
aristocracy  had  emigrated  or  scarcely  returned  from  emigration,  and 
become  by  emigrating  strangers  to  the  country  and  to  business. 
Besides,  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  point  of  support  in  France 
itself,  from  one  of  the  parties  which  divided  it  ;  and  of  course  he 
had  taken  that  point  of  support  from  the  revolutionary  party, 
which  was  his.  In  France,  then,  he  had  exclusively  surrounded 
himself,  at  least  at  that  time,  with  men  belonging  to  the  Revo- 
lution. But  in  Switzerland  he  was  more  free;  he  had  not  to 
support  himself  upon  a  party,  for  he  acted  from  without,  from  the 
pinnacle  of  French  power :  neither  had  he  to  do  with  an  emigrant 
aristocracy.  He  hesitated  not,  therefore,  and,  indulging  the  na- 
tm-al  bent  of  his  mind,  he  called  to  power,  in  equal  portions,  the 
partisans  of  the  old  system  and  of  the  new.  Commissions,  nomi- 
nated in  Paris,  were  to  go  to  each  canton,  to  carry  to  it  the  can- 
tonal constitution,  and  to  select  there  the  persons  called  to  form 
part  of  the  new  authorities.  He  took  care  to  place  in  each  an 
equal  number  of  revolutionists  and  oligarchs,  so  as  to  balance  one 
another.  Having  at  last  to  choose  the  landammann  out  of  the 
whole  Helvetic  confederation,  the  first  destined  to  hold  that  office, 
he  boldly  selected  the  most  distinguished,  but  also  the  most  mo- 
derate personage  of  the  oligarchic  party,  M.  d' Affry. 

M.  d' Affry  was  a  wise  and  a  firm  man,  devoted  to  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  formerly  in  the  service  of  France,  a  citizen  of  the 
canton  of  Freiburg,  then  the  least  agitated  of  the  cantons  of  the 
confederation.  In  becoming  landammann,  M.  d'Affry  raised  his 
canton  to  the  quality  of  directing  canton.  A  man  of  other  times, 
reasonable,  a  soldier,  attached  from  habit  to  France,  member  of 
a  quiet  canton — these  were  decisive  reasons  in  the  eyes  of  the 
First  Consul,  and  he  appointed  M.  d'Aftry.  Besides,  having  de- 
fied Europe  by  interfering,  it  was  right  to  avoid  multiplying  im- 
pressions painful  to  it  by  instalUng  rampant  democracy  and  its 
turbulent  chiefs  in  Switzerland.  It  behoved  him  neither  to  do 
that  nor  to  assume  himself  the  presidency  of  the  Helvetic  Re- 
public, as  he  had  attributed  to  himself  that  of  the  ItaHan  RepubUc. 
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To  settle  Switzerland  by  judiciously  refonning  it;  to  wrest  it  from 
the  enemies  of  France,  by  leaving  it  independent  and  neutral — 
such  was  the  problem  which  he  had  to  resolve,  and  it  was  resolved 
courageously  and  prudently  in  a  few  days. 

When  that  clever  work,  which,  by  the  title  of  Act  of  Medi- 
ation, has  procured  for  Switzerland  the  longest  period  of  tran- 
quillity and  good  government  that  it  has  enjoyed  for  fifty  years 
past — when  that  clever  work  was  completed,  the  First  Consul 
sent  for  the  deputies  assembled  in  Paris,  delivered  it  to  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  senators  who  had  presided  over  the  whole 
composition,  addressed  them  in  a  short  and  energetic  speech, 
recommended  to  them  union,  moderation,  impartiality,  in  short, 
the  conduct  that  he  was  pursuing  in  France,  and  sent  them  to 
their  own  country,  to  supersede  the  provisional  and  impotent 
government  of  the  landammann  Dolder. 

In  Switzerland  there  were  astonishment,  disappointed  passions, 
discontent,  but  in  the  masses,  alone  sensible  to  the  real  benefit, 
submission  and  gratitude.  This  sentiment  was  more  particularly 
remarked  in  the  little  cantons,  which,  though  vanquished,  were 
not  treated  as  such.  In  fact,  M.  Reding  and  his  partisans  had 
been  immediately  released.  In  Europe  there  was  as  much  sur- 
prize as  admiration  of  the  promptness  of  this  mediation  and  its 
perfect  equity.  It  was  a  new  act  of  moral  power,  like  those 
which  the  First  Consul  had  accomplished  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
but  still  more  skilful,  more  meritorious,  if  possible,  for  in  it 
Europe  was  at  once  braved  and  respected :  braved,  in  as  far  as 
suited  the  interest  of  France  ;  respected  in  its  legitimate  interests, 
which  were  the  independence  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Swiss 
people. 

Russia  warmly  congratulated  the  First  Consul,  on  having 
brought  so  difficult  an  affair  to  so  speedy  and  so  happy  a  con- 
clusion. The  Prussian  cabinet,  throvigh  the  medium  of  M. 
Haugwitz,  expressed  its  opinion  in  terms  of  the  most  cordial 
approbation.  England  was  stupified,  embarrassed,  as  if  deprived 
of  a  grievance  about  which  she  had  made  a  great  noise. 

The  parliament,  so  dreaded  by  Addington  and  Hawkesbury, 
had  spent  in  brisk  discussions  the  time  which  the  First  Consul 
had  employed  in  constituting  Switzerland.  These  discussions 
had  been  stormy,  brilliant,  worthy  in  particular  of  admiration, 
when  Fox  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  against 
the  ardent  jealousy  of  his  countrymen.  They  had  revealed,  no 
doubt,  the  incompetence  of  the  Addington  cabinet,  but  also 
shown  so  conspicuously  the  violence  of  the  war-party,  that  this 
party  was  momentarily  weakened  in  parliament  and  Mr.  Adding- 
ton strengthened.  With  this  minister  peace  recovered  some  of 
its  last  chances. 

It  was  the  King's  speech,  delivered  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
that  had  become  the  theme  of  these  discussions. 

"  In  my  intercourse  with  Foreign  Powers,"  said  his  Britannic 
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Majesty,  "  I  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  disposition  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  peace  ;  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  for  me  to  lose 
sight  of  that  established  and  wise  system  of  policy,  by  which  the 
interests  of  other  States  are  connected  with  our  own  ;  and  I  can- 
not, therefore,  be  indifferent  to  any  material  change  in  their 
relative  condition  and  strength.  My  conduct  will  be  invariably 
regulated  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  actual  situation  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  a  watchful  solicitude  for  the  permanent  welfare  of 
my  people.  You  will,  I  am  persuaded,  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  adopt  those  measures  of 
security,  wliich  are  best  calculated  to  afford  the  prospect  of  pre- 
serving to  my  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace," 

This  speech,  which  marked  the  new  position  taken  by  the 
British  cabinet  in  regard  to  France,  was  followed  up  by  an  ap- 
plication for  supplies  to  raise  the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy 
to  50,000  men,  though,  according  to  the  first  arrangements  of 
Mr.  Addington,  it  was  not  to  have  exceeded  30,000.  The 
ministers  added  that,  on  the  first  emergency,  fifty  sail  of  the  line 
miglit  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  in  less  than  a  month. 

The  debate  was  long  and  stormy,  and  the  administration  could 
perceive  that  it  had  gained  but  little  by  making  concessions  to 
the  Grenville  and  Wyndham  party.  Mr.  Pitt  chose  to  be  ab- 
sent. His  friends  undertook,  in  his  stead,  the  violent  part  which 
he  disdained.  "  What  !"  exclaimed  Grenville  and  Canning, 
"  what  !  has  the  administration  at  last  discovered  that  we  have 
interests  on  the  continent;  that  attention  to  those  interests  is  an 
important  part  of  British  policy ;  and  that  they  have  never  ceased 
to  be  sacrificed  since  the  hollow  peace  signed  with  France  ?  And 
is  it  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  that  led  ministers  to  perceive 
this?  Was  it  not  till  then  they  began  to  discover  that  we  were 
excluded  from  the  continent  ;  that  our  alHes  there  were  immo- 
lated to  the  insatiable  ambition  of  that  pretended  French  Re- 
public, which  has  desisted  irom  threatening  European  society 
with  a  demagogue  convulsion,  only  to  threaten  it  with  a  frightful 
military  tyranny  ?  Were  your  eyes,"  said  they  to  Addington 
and  Hawkesbury — "  were  your  eyes  then  shut  to  the  light,  while 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  negotiating,  while  the  definitive 
treaty  was  negotiating,  while  that  treaty  was  beginning  to  be 
executed?  Scarcely  had  you  signed  the  preliminaries  of  London, 
before  our  eternal  enemy  openly  seized  the  Italian  Republic,  upon 
pretext  of  having  the  presidency  of  it  decreed  to  him,  appropri- 
ated Tuscany  to  himself,  upon  pretext  of  granting  it  to  an  Infant 
of  Spain,  and,  as  the  price  of  this  false  concession,  made  himself 
master  of  the  finest  part  of  the  American  continent — of  Lou- 
isiana. This  he  did  openly,  immediately  after  the  signature  of 
the  preliminaries,  while  you  were  busy  negotiating  in  the  city 
of  Amiens  ;  and  this  never  struck  you  !  Scarcely  had  you 
signed  the  definitive  treaty — the  wax  which  you  had  stamped  with 
the  arms  of  England  upon  that  treaty  lous  scarcely  co/t/— -when 
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our  indefatigable  foe,    disclosing    tlic    intentions  wliicli  he  had 
dexterously  concealed  from  you,  united  Piedmont  to  France,  and 
dethroned  the  worthy  king   of   Sardinia,  the   constant  ally   of 
England,   who  adhered  to  her  with  invariable  fidehty  during  a 
ten  years'  struggle  ;  who,   shut  up  in  his  capital  by  the  troops  of 
general  Bonaparte,  and  ha\'ing  no  means  of  saving  himself  but  by 
a  capitulation,  would  not  sign  it  because  it  contained  the  obliga- 
tion to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain  !     When  Portugal,  when 
even  Naples,  closed  their  ports  against  us,  the  king  of  Sardinia 
opened  his,  and  he  has  fallen,  because  he  determined  to  leave 
them  ever  open  to  us.     But  this  is  not  all :  the  definitive  treaty 
was  concluded  in    March  ;    in  June,  Piedmont  was   united  to 
France,  and,   in  August,  the  consular  government  intimated  to 
Europe,  plumply  and  plainly,  that  the   Germanic  Constitution 
had  ceased  to  exist.     All  the  German  States  were  blended  to- 
gether, and  divided,  as  it  were,  into  lots,  which  France  assigned 
to  whomsoever  she  pleased  ;  and  the  only  power  on  which  we 
have  reason  to  reckon  for  curbing  the  ambition  of  our  enemy, 
Austria,  has  been  so  weakened,   abased,  humbled,  that  wo  know 
not  whether  she  will  ever  be  able  to  raise  herself  again.     And 
that  stadtholder,   for  whom  we  promised  to  obtain  an  indemnity 
equal  to  his  losses,  has  been  treated  in  a  manner  scornful  to  him, 
scornful  to  you,  who  have  set  yourselves  up  for  protectors  of  the 
house  of  Orange.     That  house  receives  for  the  stadtholdership  a 
paltry  bishopric,  nearly  the  same  as  the  house  of  Hanover,  which 
lias  been  unworthily  robbed  of  its  personal  property.     Often," 
exclaimed  lord  Grenville,  "has  it  been  alleged  that  England  had 
suffered  on  account  of  Hanover  ;  that  cannot  be  said  now,   for  it 
is  on  account  of  England  that  Hanover  has  suffered.     It  is  be- 
cause he  was  king  of  England,  that  the  king  of  Hanover  has  been 
thus  despoiled  of  his  ancient  patrimony.     Not  even  the  forms  of 
civiHty,  customary  between  powers  of  the  same  order,  have  been 
observed  ;  no  communication  was  made  to  your  king  that  Ger- 
many, the  native  land  of  liis  house,   to  this  day  his  associate  in 
the  Confederation — that  Germany,  the  most  extensive  country  of 
the  continent,  was  about  to  be  turned  upside  down.     Your  king 
knew  notliing  of  it,  nothing  but  what  he  could  learn  from  a  mes- 
sage   of  Talleyrand,  the  minister,  to   the  Conservative   Senate. 
Germany,  then,  is  not  one  of  the  countries  whose  situation  is  of 
importance  to  England !     Otherwise,   the  ministers  who  tell  us, 
by  the  lips  of  liis  Slajesty,  that  they  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any 
material  change  in  Europe,  would  have  roused  themselves,  on  this 
occasion,  from  their  apathy  and  stupor.     Lastly,  within  these  few 
days,  Parma  has  been  erased  from  the  list  of  independent  States. 
Parma  is  become  a  territory  which  the  First  Consul  of  the  French 
Repubhc  is  at  hberty  to  •  dispose  of  as  he  pleases.     All  this  has 
been  done  before  your  eyes,    and  almost  without  interruption. 
Not  a  month,  during  the  fourteen  months  of  this  baleful  peace — 
not  a  month  has  passed  unmarked  by  the  fall  of  a  State  in  alliance 
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or  in  friendship  witli  England.  You  have  seen  nothing,  per- 
ceived nothing  of  it !  All  at  once  you  awake — why  ?  in  behalf 
of  whom?  In  behalf  of  the  brave  Swiss,  very  interesting  people, 
assuredly,  most  deserving  of  all  the  sympathy  of  England,  but  not 
more  interesting  for  her  than  Piedmont,  than  Lorabardy,  than 
Germany.  And  what  have  you  discovered  there  more  extraor- 
dinary, more  prejudicial  than  all  that  has  occurred  during  the  last 
fourteen  months  ?  What !  nothing  drew  your  attention  to  the 
continent,  neither  Piedmont,  nor  Lombardy,  nor  Germany?  and 
it  is  the  Swiss  alone  who  lead  you  to  think  that  England  ought 
not  to  be  indifferent  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  European  powers  I" 
"  You  have  been,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  "  the  most  incapable  of 
men;  for,  in  remonstrating  on  behalf  of  Switzerland,  you  have 
rendered  England  ridiculous,  you  have  exposed  her  to  the  con- 
tempt of  our  enemy.  At  Constance  there  was  an  English  agent, 
as  every  body  knew.  Could  you  tell  us  what  he  did  there — the 
part  which  he  acted?  It  is  matter  of  pubhc  notoriety  that  you 
addressed  remonstrances  to  the  First  Consul  in  favour  of  Swit- 
zerland ;  can  you  tell  us  what  answer  he  gave  you?  All  wc 
know  is,  that,  since  your  remonstrances,  the  Swiss  have  laid  down 
their  arms  before  the  French  troops,  and  that  deputies  from  all 
the  cantons,  assembled  in  Paris,  are  receiving  laws  from  the  First 
Consul.  You  remonstrate,  then,  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain, 
without  insisting  on  being  listened  to !  Better  be  silent,  as  you 
"were  when  Piedmont  was  swept  away,  when  Germany  was  over- 
turned, than  remonstrate  without  gaining  attention.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  you  spoke  as  inconsiderately  as  you 
had  held  your  peace ;  when  you  spoke  before  you  had  prepared 
your  means,  before  you  had  a  fleet,  an  army,  or  an  ally.  Either 
be  silent,  or  raise  your  voice  with  the  certainty  of  enforcing 
attention;  then  you  will  not  expose  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation 
to  hazard.  You  ask  us  for  supplies :  what  would  you  do  with 
them  ?  If  it  is  for  peace,  they  are  too  large ;  if  for  war,  not  large 
enough.  We  will  give  you  them,  nevertheless,  but  on  condition 
that  you  leave  the  duty  of  employing  them  to  the  man  wliom  you 
succeeded,  and  wdio  alone  can  save  England  in  the  crisis  into 
which  you  have  imprudently  precipitated  her." 

Thus  the  English  ministers  obtained  no  credit  even  for  their 
concessions  to  the  party  hostile  to  peace,  for  tlicir  very  remon- 
strances in  behalf  of  Switzerland  were  made  a  subject  of  reproach: 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  this  point  and  on  this  only,  there  was 
a  foundation  for  those  reproaches.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion 
had  been  puerile. 

However,  amidst  these  declarations,  lord  Grenville  had  ad- 
vanced something  momentous  and  most  extraordinary  for  one 
who  had  been  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  In  censuring  Mr. 
Addington  and  lord  llawkesbury  for  having  dismantled  the  fleet, 
disbanded  the  army,  evacuated  Egypt,  given  up  the  Cape,  he 
commended  them  on  one  point,  for  not  having  yet  withdrawn  the 
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English  troops  from  Malta.  It  is  from  negligence,  from  levity, 
that  you  have  acted  thus,  he  exclaimed ;  lucky  negligence,  the 
only  thing  that  we  can  approve  in  you !  But  we  hope  you 
will  not  let  this  last  pledge,  left  by  accident  in  your  hands, 
slip  from  your  grasp,  and  that  you  will  hold  it  fast  to  indemnify 
us  for  all  the  violations  of  treaties  committed  by  our  insatiable 
enemy. 

It  was  impossible  to  advocate  in  a  more  barefaced  manner  the 
violation  of  treaties. 

Amidst  this  vituperation,  the  eloquent  and  generous  Fox  had 
recourse  to  the  language  of  good  sense,  moderation,  and  national 
honour,  in  the  genuine  acceptation  of  the  latter  terra — I  have  but 
little  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  said  he,  ad- 
dressing the  Grenville  and  Canning  opposition,  and  besides,  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  defending  the  ministers  of  his  Majesty;  but 
I  am  astonished  at  all  I  hear,  astonished  particularly,  on  consider- 
ing who  they  are  that  say  such  things.  Indeed,  I  am  more 
grieved  than  any  of  the  honourable  colleagues  and  friends  of  Mr. 
Pitt  at  the  growing  greatness  of  France,  who  is  daily  extending 
her  power  in  Europe  and  in  America.  I  am  grieved  at  it, 
though  I  share  not  the  prepossessions  of  the  honourable  members 
against  the  French  Republic.  But,  after  all,  when  was  this  extra- 
ordinary aggrandizement,  which  astonishes  and  alarms  you,  when 
was  it  produced?  Was  it  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Addington  and  lord  Hawkesbury,  or  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Grenville?  Under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  lord  Grenville,  had  not  France  acquired  the  line  of  the 
Rhine,  gained  possession  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy  as  far  as 
Naples?  Was  this  because  no  resistance  had  been  made  to  her, 
because  her  encroachments  had  been  tamely  endured,  that  she  had 
thus  outstretched  her  giant  arms?  I  apprehend  not,  for  Mr.  Pitt 
and  lord  Grenville  had  banded  together  the  most  formidable  of 
coalitions  to  crush  that  ambitious  France.  They  laid  siege  to 
Valenciennes  and  Dunkirk,  and  already  destined  the  first  of  these 
places  for  Austria,  the  second  for  Great  Britain.  That  France, 
who  is  charged  with  intruding  by  force  in  the  affairs  of  others, 
was  then  to  be  invaded,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  upon  her  a 
government  to  which  she  would  not  submit,  of  obliging  her  to 
accept  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  whose  yoke  she  spurned :  and, 
by  one  of  those  sublime  movements,  which  History  ought  to  pre- 
serve an  eternal  record  of  and  to  recommend  to  imitation,  France 
repelled  her  invaders.  Valenciennes  and  Dunkirk  were  not 
wrested  from  her;  laws  were  not  dictated  to  her;  on  the  contrary, 
she  has  dictated  laws  to  others.  Now  we,  though  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  Great  Britain,  have  felt  an  involuntary 
movement  of  sympathy  with  that  generous  outburst  of  liberty  and 
patriotism,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  conceal  it.  Did  not  our 
ancestors  applaud  the  resistance  made  by  Holland  to  the  tyranny 
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of  tlie  Spaniards?     Has  not  old  England  applauded  every  noble 
inspiration  in  all  nations?     And  you,  who  now  deplore  the  great- 
ness of  France,  was  it  not  yourselves  who  provoked  her  victorious 
eiForts?      Was  it  not  you,  who,  by  striving  to  take  Valenciennes 
and  Dunkirk,  urged  her  to  take  Belgium;  who,  by  striving  to 
impose  laws  upon  her,  urged  her  to  give  laws  to  half  the  con- 
tinent ?     You  talk  of  Italy ;  but  was  it  not  in  the  power  of  the 
French  when  you  were  treating?     Did   you  not   know  that   it 
was?     Was  not  this  one  of  your  grievances?     Did  this  circum- 
stance prevent  you  from  signing  the  peace?     And  you,  colleagues 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  then  felt  how  necessary  this  peace  was  rendered 
by  the  sufferings  of  a  ten  years'  war,  how  indispensable  it  was  for 
assuaging  the  evils  which  were  your  work,  you  consented  that  the 
present  ministers  should  sign  it  for  you !   Why  did  you  not  oppose 
it  then?     iVnd  if  you  did  not  oppose  it,  why  not  suffer  them  now 
to  execute  its  conditions  !     The  king  of  Piedmont  interests  you 
much — well  and   good:  but  Austria,  whose  ally  he  was  much 
more  than    yours,  Austria  had  abandoned   him.     She  did  not 
even  choose  to  mention  him  in  the  negotiations,  lest  the  indemnity 
that  might  be  given  to  this  prince  should  diminish  the  part  of  the 
Venetian  States  which  she  coveted  for  herself.     England,  then, 
would  pretend  to  uphold  the  independence  of  Italy  more  effec- 
tively than  Austria !     You  talk  of  Germany  turned  upside  down : 
but  what  has  been  done  in   Germany  ?     The  ecclesiastical  States 
Lave  been  secularized  to  indemnify  the  hereditary  princes,    by 
virtue  of  a  formal  article  of  the  treaty  of  Lunuville,   a  treaty 
signed  nine  months  before  the  preliminaries  of  London,  more  than 
twelve  months  before  the  treaty  of  Amiens,   and  signed  at  what 
period?     When  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Grenville  were  ministers  of 
England,     When  Mr.  Addington   and  lord  Hawkesbury  came 
into  office,  the  pretended  partition  of  Germany  was  agreed  upon, 
promised,  decreed,   as   was    notorious  to  all   the  world.      This, 
according  to  you,  was  turning  Germany  upside  down.     Why  then 
do  you  not  complain  of  Russia,  who  went  halves  with  France  in 
consummating  the  convvdsion  ?     The  elector  of  Hanover,  you  say, 
because,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  was  king  of  England,  has 
been  very  ill-used.     I  have  not  heard  that  he  was  extremely  dis- 
satisfied with  his  lot;  for,  without  losing  any  thing,  he  has  ob- 
tained a  rich  bishopric.     Besides,  I  strongly  suspect  those  who  so 
warmly  interest  themselves  for  the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  manifest 
such  solicitude  for  him,  of  aiming  to  gain  through  tliis  medium 
the  confidence  of  the  king  of  England,  and  so  striving  to  advance 
themselves  in  his  councils.     No  doubt  France  is  great,    much 
greater  than  a  good  Englishman  ought  to  wish ;  but  with  that  great- 
ness, of  which  the  late  ministers  of  England  arc  the  authors,  we 
were  acquainted  before  the  preliminaries  of  London,  before  the 
negotiations  of  Amiens;  and  that  ought  not  to  be  a  motive  for 
violating  solemn  treaties.     Look  vigilantly  to  the  execution  of 
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tliose  treaties;  if  they  are  violated,  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the 
plighted  oath;  it  is  your  right  and  your  duty.  But  because 
France  now  appears  too  great  to  us,  greater  than  we  thought  her 
at  first, — to  break  a  solemn  engagement,  to  retain  Malta,  for 
instance,  would  be  an  unworthy  breach  of  faith,  which  would 
compromise  the  honour  of  Britain.  If  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  have  really  not  been  performed,  we  have  a  right 
to  keep  Malta  until  they  are,  but  not  a  moment  longer.  I  hope 
our  ministers  will  not  give  cause  for  saying  of  them  what  was 
said  of  the  French  ministers  after  the  treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Paris,  and  Versailles,  that  they  had  signed  them  with  the  secret 
intention  of  breaking  them  on  the  first  opportunity.  I  think 
Mr.  Addington  and  lord  Hawkcsbury  incapable  of  such  conduct; 
it  would  be  a  stain  to  the  honour  of  Grctit  Britain.  After  all, 
these  continual  invectives  against  the  greatness  of  France,  these 
alarms  which  they  are  intended  to  excite,  serve  only  to  keep  up  jea- 
lousy and  animosity  between  two  great  nations.  I  am  certain 
that,  if  there  were  in  Paris  an  assembly  similar  to  this  which  is 
debating  here,  the  British  navy  and  its  domination  over  the  seas, 
would  be  talked  of  in  the  same  terms  as  we  talk  in  this  house  of 
the  French  armies  and  their  domination  over  the  continent.  I  can 
imagine  a  noble  rivalry  between  two  mighty  nations;  but  to  think 
of  war,  to  propose  it  because  a  nation  grows  great,  because  it 
prospers,  would  be  senseless  and  inhuman.  If  you  were  to  be 
told  that  the  First  Consul  were  making  a  canal  to  carry  the  sea 
from  Dieppe  to  Paris,  there  are  people  Avho  would  believe  it,  and 
would  propose  to  you  to  go  to  war.  They  talk  of  the  French 
manufactures,  of  their  improved  state:  I  have  seen  those  manu- 
factures ;  I  have  admired  them ;  but,  if  I  must  give  my  opinion, 
I  am  no  more  afraid  of  them  than  of  the  navy  of  France.  I  am 
certain  that  the  English  manufactures  will  gain  the  day,  whenever 
a  competition  takes  place  between  them  and  the  manufactures  of 
France.  Let  them  try  their  strength ;  but  let  them  try  it  at  Man- 
chester, at  St.  Quentin.  There  the  fists  are  open,  that  is  the  field 
in  which  the  two  nations  ought  to  meet.  To  make  war,  in  order 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  one  or  the  other,  would  be  barbarous. 
The  French  are  abused  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  our 
goods  into  their  ports;  but  is  that  a  right  which  you  can  prevent 
the  exercise  of?  And  you  who  complain,  is  there  a  nation  that 
employs  prohibitions  more  actively  than  you  do  ?  Part  of  our 
commerce  is  drooping,  that  is  possible ;  but  tliis  has  been  the  case 
ataU  times,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  after  the  peace  of  1782.  In 
those  days  there  were  branches  of  industry  which  had  been  deve- 
loped by  the  war  beyond  their  usual  proportions,  which,  were 
obliged  at  the  peace  to  contract  themselves  within  narrower  Hmits ; 
and  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  were  destined  to  acquire  a 
greater  expansion.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case?  Must  we 
then,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  our  merchants,  spill  torrents  of 
British  blood?     For  my  part,  my  choice  is  made.     If  we  must 
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sacrifice  tliousands  of  men  for  insensate  passions,  I  am  for  revert- 
ing to  the  extravagances  of  antiquity :  I  had  rather  blood  should 
flow  for  romantic  expeditions  like  that  of  Alexander,  than  for  the 
gross  cupidity  of  a  few  merchants  greedy  after  gold. 

These  noble  words,  in  which  the  sincerest  patriotism  detracted 
nothing  from  humanity,  for  those  two  sentiments  may  be  recon- 
ciled in  a  generous  heart,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
Enghsh  parliament.  The  progress  of  our  manufactures  and  of 
our  navy  had  been  exceedingly  exaggerated.  Both,  it  is  true, 
had  begun  to  revive  ;  but  things  scarcely  commenced  were  repre- 
sented as  done  and  accomplished;  and  these  exaggerations,  re- 
peated by  the  great  merchants,  were  circulated  with  mischievous 
effect  among  all  classes  of  the  British  nation.  The  eloquent  and 
sensible  language  of  Mr.  Fox  came  seasonably  to  counteract  that 
effect,  and  was  heard  with  benefit,  though  it  was  galling  to  the 
national  sympathies.  Besides,  though  people  were  dissatisfied 
and  alarmed  at  our  greatness,  they  had  yet  no  wish  for  war. 
The  Grenville  and  Wyndham  party  had  compromised  itself  by 
its  violence.  Mr.  Fox  had  done  himself  honour  in  lending  sup- 
port to  the  cabinet.  It  was  imagined  from  this  conduct,  new  on 
his  part,  that  he  was  likely  to  come  into  power.  It  was  even  as- 
serted that  he  would  soon  reinforce  that  weak  administration, 
which  had  acted  a  paltry  and  wavering  part  in  the  debates, 
approving  what  was  said  in  favour  of  the  peace,  but  not  daring  to 
say  as  much  itself  For  the  rest,  the  address  proposed  in  reply  to 
the  king's  speech  was  voted  without  amendment;  the  supplies 
were  voted  in  Hke  manner.  For  a  certain  time,  the  ministers 
appeared  to  be  saved,  which  pleased  Mr.  Addington,  though  he 
was  not  ambitious,  and  which  was  much  more  gratifying  to  lord 
Hawkesbury,  who  was  far  more  sohcitous  to  keep  his  place  than 
Mr.  Addington.  This  species  of  good  luck  disposed  those  two 
statesmen  to  a  more  friendly  intercourse  with  France;  for  they 
were  desirous  to  preserve  peace,  knowing  that  they  had  come  in 
with  the  peace  and  that  they  should  go  out  with  it.  In  fact,  on 
the  firing  of  the  first  shot,  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  fail  to  be  called  by 
all  classes  of  the  nation  to  resume  the  reins  of  government. 

The  Swiss  business,  settled  with  wisdom  and  promptness,  had 
done  away  with  the  principal  grievance,  and  lord  Hawkesbury 
had  desired  that  general  Andreossy,  ambassador  of  France,  might 
set  out  for  London,  oflfering  to  despatch  lord  Whitworth,  the  English 
ambassador,  to  Paris.  The  First  Consul  cliecrfully  complied, 
for,  in  spite  of  some  gusts  of  passion  excited  in  his  soul  by  British 
malignity,  in  spite  of  an  unexampled  greatness  of  which  he  some- 
times had  glimpses  as  a  consequence  of  war,  he  was  still  wholly 
intent  upon  peace.  By  provoking,  by  irritating  him,  his  enemies  no 
doubt  urged  him  to  say  to  himself  that,  after  all,  war  Avas  his  na- 
tural vocation,  his  origin,  perhaps  his  destiny;  that  he  knew  how 
to  govern  in  a  superior  manner,  but  that  before  he  governed  he 
knew  how  to  fight ;   that  this  was  his  profession,  liis  art  par  excel- 
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lence ;  and  tliat  if  Moreau,  with  the  French  armies,  had  reached 
the  gates  of  Vienna,  he  would  go  much  further.  These  things  he 
frequently  repeated  to  himself,  and  at  this  moment,  in  fact,  extraor- 
dinary visions  sometimes  flitted  before  his  mind.  He  beheld  empires 
destroyed,  Europe  reconstructed,  and  his  consular  power  changed 
into  a  crown,  not  inferior  to  the  crown  of  Charlemagne.  Who- 
ever threatened  or  irritated  him  called  forth  these  fatal  and 
seducing  images,  one  after  another,  before  his  excited  imasfination. 
It  was  easy  to  perceive  this  m  the  strange  loftiness  of  his  daily 
language,  in  the  despatches  which  he  dictated  to  his  minister  for 
foreign  affairs ;  lastly,  in  the  thousand  letters'  which  he  addressed 
to  the  agents  of  the  administration.  At  any  rate,  he  said  to  him- 
self that  all  this  greatness  must  be  his  sooner  or  later,  and  he 
thought  that  the  peace  had  been  too  brief,  that  St.  Domingo  was 
not  definitively  reconquered,  that  Louisiana  was  not  occupied,  that 
the  French  navy  was  not  re-established.  In  his  opinion,  he 
needed  four  or  five  years'  incessant  efforts  in  the  bosom  of  a  pro- 
found peace,  before  he  recommenced  the  war.  The  First  Consul 
shared  that  passion  for  the  construction  of  great  works,  which  is 
natural  to  the  founders  of  empires ;  he  took  dehght  in  those  for- 
tresses which  he  was  erecting  in  Italy,  in  those  vast  roads  which 
he  was  cutting  over  the  Alps,  in  those  plans  of  new  towns  which 
he  was  projecting  in  Bretagne,  in  those  canals  which  Avere  to 
unite  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  Scheld.  He  enjoyed  abso- 
lute power,  universal  admiration,  and  all  this  amidst  profound 
peace,  which  could  not  but  be  the  more  soothing,  after  fighting 
so  many  battles,  traversing  so  many  countries,  exposing  his  for- 
tune and  his  life  to  so  many  risks. 

The  First  Consul  was  therefore  sincerely  desirous  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace,  and  he  assented  to  every  thing  that  could 
tend  to  prolong  it.  In  consequence,  he  directed  general  Andreossy 
to  proceed  to  London,  and  received  lord  Whitworth  in  Paris 
with  great  distinction.  This  personage,  destined  to  represent 
George  III.  in  France,  was  a  true  English  gentleman,  simple 
though  magnificent  in  his  style  of  living,  sensible,  upright,  but 
stiff  and  proud  Hke  his  countrymen,  and  utterly  incapable  of  that 
skilful  and  delicate  management  which  was  necessary  with  a 
character  alternately  passionate  and  amiable,  like  that  of  the  First 
Consul.  It  would  have  required  a  man  of  talent  rather  than  a 
high  nobleman,  and  both  in  one  if  possible,  as  ambassador  to  a 
new  government,  which  needed  to  be  flattered  and  humoured. 
However,  it  is  not  in  the  first  moment  that  defects  of  character 
are  perceptible  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  At  the  outset  all  goes 
on  smoothly.  Lord  Whitworth  was  received  most  graciously: 
the  most' delicate  attentions  were  paid  to  his  wife,  the  duchess  of 
Dorset,  an  English  lady  of  very  high  distinction.  The  Fii-st 
Consul  gave  splendid  entertainments  to  the  ambassador  and  his 
consort,  as  well  at  St.  Cloud  as  at  the  Tuileries.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
displayed  all  the  skill  and  all  the  elegance  of  manners  which  dis- 
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tinguislicd  liim,  in  order  to  give  tliem  a  suitable- reception.  The 
two  consuls  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun  had  orders  themselves  to 
assist  him,  and  thej  did  their  best.  To  these  attentions  was 
added  the  still  more  flattering  attention  of  pubHshing  them. 

In  the  feeling  of  England  towards  France  there  was  a  gTcat 
deal  of  wounded  pride,  though  interest  had  the  largest  share  in 
it.  The  demonstrations  of  respect  lavished  by  the  First  Consul 
onthe  British  ambassador  produced  the  greatest  effect  on  public 
opinion  in  London,  and  for  a  moment  instilled  better  senti- 
ments._  General  Andreossy  himself  felt  their  influence,  and 
met  with  a  flattering  reception,  exactly  similar  to  that  given  to 
Lord  Whitworth  in  Paris.  During  the  months  of  December  and 
January,  a  sort  of  calm  prevailed.  The  funds,  which  had  fallen 
in  both  countries,  rose  considerably,  and  reached  the  height  which 
they  had  attained  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  confidence.  The 
five  per  cents  were  at  57  or  58  francs  in  France. 

The  winter  of  1803  was  almost  as  brilliant  as  that  of  1802. 
It  appeared  even  still  more  calm,  for  at  home  the  country  was 
perfectly  tranquil,  whereas,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  opposition 
of  the  Tribunate,  without  exciting  alarm,  had  occasioned  a  certain 
uneasiness.  All  the  high  fujictionaries,  consuls,  ministers,  had 
orders  to  throw  open  their  houses,  as  well  to  their  subordinates  as 
to  Parisian  society  and  foreigners.  The  commercial  classes  were 
satisfied  with  the  general  state  of  trade.  A  feehng  of  prosperity 
was  everywhere  diffused,  and  at  length  reached  even  the  circles 
of  the  returned  emigrants.  Every  day,  some  personage  bearing  a 
great  name  was  seen  quitting  the  idle,  restless,  scurrilous  group 
of  the  old  French  nobility,  and  sohciting,  in  the  grave  and 
monotonous  saloons  of  the  consuls  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun, 
appointments  in  the  magistracy  or  in  the  financial  department. 
Some  went  to  madamc  Bonaparte  herself,  to  apply  for  places  in 
the  new  court.  The  others  spoke  ill  of  those  who  obtained  them, 
but  envied  them  too  at  bottom,  and  were  not  far  from  following 
their  example. 

This  state  of  things  had  lasted  part  of  the  winter,  and  might 
have  lasted  longer  but  for  a  circumstance  by  which  the  British 
government  began  to  feel  itself  embarrassed ;  the  demur  to  the 
evacuation  of  Malta.  In  committing  the  grave  fault  of  coun- 
termanding that  evacuation,  tlic  government  had  produced  in 
the  people  of  England  a  very  dangerous  longing  to  keep  a  po- 
sition which  commanded  the  Mediterranean.  Either  a  strong 
admmistration  in  England,  or  some  sort  of  concession  on  the  part 
of  France,  would  have  been  required  to  render  the  relinquishment 
of  so  valuable  a  pledge  possible.  Now,  there  was  not  a  strong 
administration  in  England,  and  the  First  Consul  was  not  so 
acconimodating  as  to  crc^c,  by  sacrifices,  facihties  for  that  which 
did  exist.  All  that  could  be  expected  of  him  was  not  to  be  too 
precipitate  in  demanding  the  execution  of  the  treaties. 

A  new  circumstance  rendered   the  danger  of  this   situation 
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urgent.  Thus  far  there  had  been  a  pretext  for  defernng  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  regard  to  Malta ;  the 
refusal  of  Russia  to  accept  the  guarantee  of  the  new  order  of 
things  estabhshed  in  that  island.  But  the  Russian  cabinet,  appre- 
ciating the  danger  of  this  refusal,  and  sincerely  wishing  to  concur 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  had  soon  changed  its  first  determina- 
tion, from  a  feeling  of  courtesy,  which  did  honour  to  young 
Alexander  :  but,  to  assign  a  motive  for  this  change,  it  had 
attached  some  insignificant  conditions  to  its  guarantee,  such  as  the 
recognition  by  all  the  powers  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Order  in 
the  island  of  Malta,  the  introduction  of  natives  into  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  suj)pression  of  the  Maltese  tongue.  These  con- 
ditions made  no  alteration  in  the  treaty,  for  they  were  almost 
expressly  included  in  it.  Prussia,  equally  solicitous  to  insure  the 
peace,  had  also  abandoned  her  first  determination,  and  granted 
her  guarantee  in  the  same  terms  as  Russia.  The  First  Consul 
was  eager  to  adhere  to  the  new  conditions  added  to  Article  X.  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  had  formally  accepted  them. 

The  Enghsh  cabinet  could  no  longer  hold  back.  It  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  guarantee,  such  as  it  was  given,  or  it  would  be 
guilty  of  an  evident  breach  of  faith ;  for  the  new  clauses  proposed 
by  Russia  were  so  insignificant  that  they  could  not  reasonably  be 
refused.  Though  embarrassed  by  the  difficulties  Avhich  itself  had 
created,  it  was  nevertheless  disposed  to  seize  the  last  act  of  the 
Russian  government,  as  a  natural  occasion  for  evacuating  Malta, 
with  the  proviso  of  certain  apparent  precautions  in  regard  to 
Egypt  and  the  East,  when  an  unlucky  incident  occurred,  and 
furnished  a  pretext  for  its  bad  faith,  if  it  were  bad  faith,  or  a  bug- 
bear for  its  weakness,  if  it  were  but  weakness. 

We  have  seen  that  colonel  Sebastiani  had  been  sent  to  Tunis, 
and  from  Tunis  to  Egypt,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Enghsh  were 
ready  to  leave  Alexandria  or  not,  to  observe  what  was  passing  be- 
tween the  Mamelukes  and  the  Turks,  to  re-estabhsh  the  French 
protection  over  the  Christians,  and  to  carry  to  general  Brune,  our 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  a  new  confirmation  of  his  first  in- 
structions.    The  colonel  had  completely  executed  his  commission : 
he  had  found  the  English  settled  in  Alexandria,  and  apparently 
not  disposed  to  leave  it  ;  the  Turks  engaged  in  implacable  war 
with  the  Mamelukes  ;  the  French  deeply  regretted,  since  people 
were  enabled  to  compare  their  government  with  that  of  the  Turks ; 
and  the  East  still  ringing  with  the  name  of  general  Bonaparte.     He 
had  mentioned  all  this  ;  he  had  even  added  that,  in  the  situation 
of  Egypt,  placed  between  the  Turks  and  the  Mamelukes,  a  corps 
of  six  thousand  French  would  be  sufficient  to  reconquer  the  country. 
This  report,  though  gviarded,  could  not  be  published  without  in- 
conveniences, because  it  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  government, 
and  contained  many  things  fit  to  be  said  to  it  alone.     For  instance, 
colonel  Sebastiani  complained  bitterly  of  the  English  general  Stuart, 
who  occupied  Alexandria,  and  who,  by  the  language  wliich  he 
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used,  had  well  nigli  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  at  Cairo.  Alto- 
gether, the  report  proved  that  the  EngHsh  were  not  yet  thinking 
of  evacuating  Egypt.  Tliis  decided  the  First  Consul  to  have  5, 
inserted  in  the  Moniteur.  He  found  that  great  Hberties  were  taken 
in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  and  though  he 
had  not  yet  wislied  to  appear  pressing  in  respect  to  Malta  and 
Alexandria,  yet  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  expose  pubhcly  the 
dilatoriness  of  the  Enghsh,  by  putting  forth  a  document  proving 
their  backwardness  in  performing  their  engagements,  and  the  ilE 
will  of  their  officers  towards  ours.  This  report  Avas  inserted  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  30th  of  January.  But  Httle  noticed  in  France,  it 
produced  in  England  a  sensation  as  strong  as  it  was  imexpected. 
Tlie  expedition  to  Egypt  had  left  behind  in  the  EngHsh  an  extreme 
susceptibility  to  every  thing  which  concerned  that  country ;  and 
they  landed  that  they  always  had  before  their  eyes  a  French  army 
ready  to  embark  at  Toulon  for  Alexandria.  The  narrative  of  a 
French  officer,  exhibiting  tlie  wretched  state  of  the  Turks  in 
Egypt,  the  ease  with  which  they  might  be  diiven  out  of  it,  the 
favourable  impressions  left  behind  by  the  French,  and  complaining, 
in  particular,  of  the  ill  behaviour  of  a  British  officer,  alarmed  them, 
mortified  them,  roused  them  from  the  tranquilHty  in  which  they 
began  to  be  lulled.  Tliis  effect,  however,  would  have  been  but 
transient,  had  not  the  parties  made  a  point  of  aggravating  it. 
Wyndham,  Dundas,  Grenville,  raised  a  greater  outcry  than  ever, 
and  drowned  the  voices  of  the  hberal  men,  such  as  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  friends.  In  vain  the  latter  contended  that  there  was  nothing 
very  extraordinary  in  this  report,  and  that,  if  the  First  Consul  had 
any  designs  upon  Egypt,  he  would  not  have  made  them  public. 
People  would  not  listen  to  them  ;  they  declaimed  with  violence  ; 
they  alleged  that  the  Enghsh  army  was  insulted,  and  that  it  must 
have  a  signal  reparation  to  satisfy  its  outraged  honour.  The  im- 
pression produced  in  London  came  back  to  Paris,  like  a  sound 
reverberated  by  numerous  echoes.  The  First  Consul,  hurt  at  see- 
ing his  intentions  everlastingly  misconstrued,  at  length  lost  all 
patience.  He  thought  it  extraordinary  that  people  who  were  his 
debtors,  for  they  were  in  arrear  on  two  essential  points,  the  evacu- 
ation of  Alexandria  and  of  Maka,  should  be  so  ready  to  complain, 
when  he,  on  the  contrary,  had  complaints  to  make  against  them. 
He  therefore  directed  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  Paris,  and  general 
Andreossy  in  London,  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  and  to  have 
a  categorical  explanation  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  treaties  so 
long  deferred. 

The  explanation  came  very  unseasonably  at  the  moment.  Tlio 
English  ministers,  scarcely  daring  to  evacuate  Malta  before  the 
publication  of  the  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani,  were  still  less  able 
to  do  so  since  the  report.  They  relused  to  explain,  grounding 
their  refusal  on  motives,  whicla  for  the  first  time  afforded  a  glimpse 
of  suspicious  intentions.  Lord  Wliit worth  was  directed  to  main- 
tain that  a  compensation  was  due  to  England  for  all  the  advan- 
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tage  obtained  by  France;  tbat  the  treaty  of  Amiens  bad  been 
founded  on  that  principle,  for  it  was  in  consideration  of  the  con- 
quests made  by  one  of  the  two  powers  in  Europe  that  numerous 
possessions  in  America  and  India  had  been  granted  to  the  other; 
that,  France,  having  since  the  peace  adjudged  to  lierself  new  ter- 
ritories and  a  new  extension  of  influence,  equivalents  were  due  to 
England;  that,  on  this  ground,  England  would  be  jitstified  in 
refusing  to  give  up  Malta;  but  that,  from  a  desire  to  preserve 
peace,  she  was  ready  to  evacuate  that  island,  without  having 
thought  of  demanding  any  compensation,  when  the  report  of 
colonel  Sebastiani  appeared;  and  that,  since  the  pubhcation  of 
that  report,  the  British  cabinet  had  resolved  not  to  grant  any 
tiling  relative  to  Malta,  but  on  condition  of  a  two-fold  satisfaction, 
in  the  first  place  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  English  army ;  in  the 
second,  regarding  the  views  of  the  First  Consul  relative  to  Egypt, 
views,  which  were  expressed  in  the  report  in  question  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  offence  and  imeasiness  to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

When  this  declaration  was  addressed  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  it 
excited  in  him  the  utmost  astonishment.  Thouirh  he  could  com- 
prebend  the  jealousy  with  which  every  thing  relating  to  Egypt 
must  be  viewed  in  England,  he  could  not  conceive  that,  if  the 
disposition  to  give  up  Malta  were  sincere,  that  disposition  could 
be  changed  for  so  insignificant  a  motive  as  the  report  of  colonel 
Sebastiani.  He  communicated  his  sentiments  to  the  First  Consul, 
who  was  astonished  in  his  turn,  but,  agreeably  to  his  character, 
more  incensed  than  astonished.  He  was  of  opinion,  however,  and 
M.  de  Talleyrand  with  him,  that  it  was  necessary  to  extricate 
himself  from  a  situation  unpleasant,  intolerable,  worse  than  war. 
The  First  Consul  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  English  were 
desirous  to  keep  Malta,  and  if  all  their  recriminations  were  mere 
pretexts,  destined  to  cloak  that  desire,  he  ought  to  come  to  a  clear 
explanation  with  them,  and  to  make  them  sensible  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  deceive,  to  weary  him  out,  or  to  shake  him  on  this 
point;  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  apprehensions  which  they 
professed  were  sincere,  he  ought  to  dispel  them  by  communicating 
his  intentions  with  a  truth  of  language  which  should  remove 
every  doubt.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  see  lord  Whitworth 
himself,  to  speak  to  that  ambassador  with  unbounded  frankness, 
in  order  to  persuade  him  that  his  resolution  was  taken  on  both 
points,  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  which  he  determined  impera- 
tively to  insist  upon,  and  the  peace  which  he  most  sincerely  de- 
sired to  maintain  when  he  should  have  obtained  the  execution  of 
the  treaties.  It  was  a  new  experiment  that  he  was  about  to 
make :  to  say  absolutely  every  thing,  even  that  wliich  a  man  never 
says  to  his  enemies,  in  order  to  allay  their  suspicions,  if  they  were 
but  suspicious,  or  to  convict  them  of  falsehood  if  they  were  insin- 
cere. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  he  invited  lord  Whitworth  to  come 
in  the  evening  to  the   Tuileries,  and  received  liim  most  gra- 
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ciously*  A  large  writing-table  occupied  tlie  middle  of  his 
cabinet :  lie  begged  tlie  ambassador  to  take  a  seat  at  one  end  of 
tliis  table,  and  seated  himself  at  the  other.f  He  told  him  that  he 
■wished  to  see  him,  to  converse  with  him  in  person,  in  order  to 
convince  him  of  his  real  intentions,  wliich  none  of  his  ministers 
could  do  so  well  as  liimself.  He  then  recapitulated  his  transac- 
tions with  England  from  their  origin,  the  care  wliich  he  had  taken 
to  offer  peace  on  the  very  day  of  his  accession  to  the  Consulship, 
the  refusals  wliich  he  had  met  with,  liis  eagerness  to  renew  nego- 
tiations as  soon  as  he  coidd  do  so  honourably,  and  lastly  the  conces- 
sions he  had  made  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
He  then  expressed  the  mortification  he  felt  to  see  liis  efforts  to  live 
on  good  terms  with  Great  Britain  meet  with  so  Httle  return.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  unhandsome  treatment  which  had  immediately  followed 
the  cessation  of  hostihties,  the  animosity  of  the  English  newspapers, 
the  Hcence  allowed  to  the  jom-nals  of  the  emigrants,  a  hcence  not 
to  be  justified  by  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution;  the 
pensions  granted  to  Georges  and  liis  accompHces,  the  continual 
trips  of  Chouans  to  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  the  wel- 
come given  to  the  French  princes,  who  were  received  with  the 
insignia  of  the  ancient  royalty,  the  sending  of  agents  to  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  to  raise  difficulties  everywhere  for  France. — 
Every  wind,  exclaimed  the  First  Consul,  every  wind  that  blows 
from  England,  brings  me  nothing  but  hatred  and  insult.  Now, 
added  he,  we  have  come  to  a  situation  from  which  we  must  abso- 
lutely relieve  oiu'selves.  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  execute  the 
treaty  of  Amiens?  I  have  executed  it  on  my  part  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.  That  treaty  obliged  me  to  evacuate  Naples,  Tarento,  and 
the  Roman  States  witliin  three  months  :  in  less  than  two  months 
all  the  French  troops  were  out  of  those  countries.  Ten  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  and  the 
English  troops  are  still  in  Malta  and  at  Alexandria.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  deceive  us  on  this  point :  will  you  have  peace,  will  you 
have  war?  If  you  are  for  war,  only  say  so;  we  will  wage  it  un- 
relentingly and  till  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  two  nations.  If  you  are 
for  peace,  you  inust  evacuate  Alexandria  and  Malta.  For,  added 
the  First  Consul,  with  the  accent  of  imperturbable  resolution, 
that  rock  of  Malta,  on  which  so  many  fortifications  have  been 

*  Lord  Whitworth  says,  "  with  tolerable  cordiality,"  in  his  admirable 
despatch  to  lord  Ilawkcsbury,  of  the  2ist  of  Februar)-,  1S03,  for  which  see 
Annual  Register  for  180;],  p.  G87. — Tramlator. 

f  On  tliis  very  same  day  the  First  Consul  gave  an  account  of  this  conversa- 
tion to  tlic  minister  for  foreign  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  being  communicated 
to  our  ministers  at  the  foreign  courts.  He  tallced  of  it  to  his  colleagues  and  to 
several  persons,  who  have  left  a  record  of  it.  Lastly,  it  was  transmitted  en- 
tire by  lord  Whitworth  to  liis  cabinet.  It  circulated  throughout  Europe,  and 
was  related  in  various  ways.  It  is  from  these  versions,  and  taking  that  which 
appeared  to  mo  the  most  indisputable  of  all,  tliat  mine  is  composed.  I  give 
not  the  terms  but  the  substance,  and  pledge  myself  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
report. 
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erected,  is  no  doubt  of  great  importance  in  a  maritime  point  of 
view ;  but  it  has  a  mucli  greater  in  my  estimation,  inasmuch  as  it 
interests  the  highest  point  of  honour  of  France.  What  would 
the  w^orld  say  if  we  were  to  allow  a  solemn  treaty  signed  with  us 
to  be  violated?  It  would  doubt  our  energy.  For  my  part,  my 
resolution  is  fixed :  I  had  rather  see  you  in  possession  of  the  heights 
of  Montmartre  than  of  INIalta. 

Fearful  expression,  which  has  been  but  too  completely  realized 
for  the  misfortune  of  our  country ! 

Lord  Wliitwortli,  silent,  motionless,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  the  scene  in  which  he  was  to  act  a  part,  replied  briefly 
to  the  declarations  of  the  First  Consul.  He  alleged  the  impossi- 
bility of  extinguishing  in  a  few  months  the  animosities  which  a 
long  war  between  the  two  nations  had  kindled;  he  laid  great 
stress  on  the  impediments  raised  by  the  English  laws,  which 
afforded  no  means  of  repressing  the  Hcentiousness  of  writers; 
lastly,  he  represented  the  pensions  granted  to  the  Chouans  as 
being  in  remuneration  of  past  services,  not  in  payment  of  future 
services — strange  admission  from  the  lips  of  an  ambassador ! — and 
the  welcome  granted  to  the  French  princes  as  an  act  of  hospitaHty 
towards  misfortune — an  hospitality  nobly  practised  by  the  British 
nation.  All  this  could  not  justify  either  the  toleration  granted 
to  French  pamplileteers,  or  the  pensions  allowed  to  assassins,  or 
the  insignia  of  ancient  royalty  permitted  to  be  worn  by  the 
Bourbon  princes.  The  First  Consul  remarked  to  the  ambassador 
how  weak  his  answer  was  on  all  these  points,  and  reverted  to 
the  important  object,  the  deferred  evacuation  of  Egypt  and  Malta. 
As  for  the  evacuation  of  Alexandria,  lord  Whitworth  affirmed 
that  it  was  accomphshed  at  the  moment  he  was  speaking.  As 
for  that  of  Malta,  he  accounted  for  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  guarantee  of  the  great  courts, 
and  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  grand-master  Ruspoli.  But, 
he  added,  the  island  was  at  last  about  to  be  evacuated,  when  the 
changes  wliich  had  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  above  all  the  re- 
port of  colonel  Sebastiani  had  raised  fresh  difficulties.  Here  the 
First  Consul  interrupted  the  English  ambassador. — To  what 
changes  are  you  alluding  ?  he  asked.  Not  the  presidency  of  the 
Itahan  Republic,  conferred  on  me  before  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens ;  not  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria 
•which  was  known  to  you  before  that  same  treaty,  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  kingdom  was  asked  of  you,  and  you  held  out  hopes 
that  it  might  soon  be  granted.  It  cannot  be  that  which  you 
mean.  Is  it  Piedmont?  is  it  SAvitzerland ?  So  httle  have  those 
two  circumstances  added  to  the  reahty  of  things,  that  indeed  they 
are  not  worth  mentioning.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  you  have  no 
right  now  to  complain ;  for,  as  for  Piedmont,  I  told  every  body 
even  before  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  what  I  meant  to  do  with  it : 
I  told  Austria,  Russia,  and  yourselves.     I  never  consented  when 
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I  was  solicited  on  tlie  subject,  to  promise  the  re-instatement  of  tbe 
house  of  Sardinia  in  its  dominions,  nor  would  I  even  stipulate  any 
determinate  indemnity  for  it.  You  knew  then  that  I  designed  to 
unite  Piedmont  with  France;  and,  besides,  that  annexation  makes 
no  change  in  my  power  over  Italy,  which  is  absolute,  which  I 
will  have  so,  and  which  shall  remain  so.  As  for  Switzerland,  you 
were  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  should  not  suffer  a  counter- 
revolution there.  But  all  these  allegations  cannot  be  taken  se- 
riously. ]My  power  over  Europe  since  the  treaty  of  Amiens  is 
neither  greater  nor  less  than  it  was.  I  should  have  called  upon 
you  to  share  it  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  if  you  had  shown  other 
sentiments  towards  me.  You  well  know  that,  in  all  I  have  done, 
it  has  been  my  object  to  complete  the  execution  of  the  treaties 
and  to  insure  the  general  peace.  Now,  look,  seek  about :  is  there 
anywhere  a  state  that  I  am  tlireatening,  or  that  I  design  to  invade  ? 
None,  as  you  well  know;  at  least  while  the  peace  shall  be  main- 
tained. What  you  say  about  the  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani  is 
not  worthy  of  the  relations  of  two  great  nations.  If  you  are  jealous 
of  my  designs  upon  Egypt,  my  lord,  I  will  endeavour  to  satisfy 
you.  Yes,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  Egypt,  and  I  shall 
think  about  it  still  more,  if  you  force  me  to  renew  the  war.  But  I 
will  not  endanger  the  peace  which  we  have  enjoyed  so  short  a  time, 
for  the  sake  of  reconquering  that  country.  The  Turkish  empire 
threatens  to  fall.  For  my  part,  I  shall  contribute  to  uphold  it  as 
long  as  possible ;  but,  if  it  crumbles  to  pieces,  I  mean  France  to 
have  her  share.  Nevertheless,  be  assured  that  I  shall  not  preci- 
pitate events.  If  I  had  pleased,  out  of  the  numerous  divisions 
which  I  despatched  to  St.  Domingo,  I  miglit  have  sent  one  to 
Alexandria.  The  four  thousand  men  you  have  there  would  not  have 
been  any  obstacle  to  me.  They  would  have  been,  on  the  contrary, 
my  excuse.  I  could  have  pounced  unawares  upon  Egypt,  and 
this  time  you  should  not  have  wrested  it  from  me.  But  I  have 
no  thoughts  of  the  kind. — Do  you  imagine,  added  the  First 
Consul,  that  I  deceive  myself  in  regard  to  the  power  which  I  ex- 
ercise at  this  moment  over  public  opinion  in  France  and  in  Eu- 
rope? Now,  that  power  is  not  great  enougli  to  allow  me  to  ven- 
ture with  impunity  upon  an  aggression  without  adequate  motive. 
The  opinion  of  Europe  would  instantly  turn  against  me ;  my  po- 
litical ascendency  would  be  lost;  and,  as  for  France,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  inc  to  prove  to  lier  that  war  is  made  upon  me,  that  I  have 
not  provoked  it,  in  order  to  inspire  her  with  that  enthusiastic 
ardour,  Avliich  I  puii^osc  to  excite  against  you,  if  you  oblige  me 
to  fjglit.  All  the  iiiults  must  be  yours  and  not  one  of  them  mine. 
I  contemplate,  therefore,  no  aggression.  All  that  I  had  to  do  in 
Germany  and  Italy  is  done;  and  I  have  done  nothing  but  what  I 
had  previously  announced,  avowed,  or  comprehended  in  a  treaty. 
Now,  if  you  doubt  my  desire  to  preserve  peace,  listen,  and  judge 
how  far  I  am  sincere.     Though  yet  very  young,  I  have  attained 
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a  power,  a  renown,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  add.  Do  you 
imagine  that  I  am  solicitous  to  risk  this  power,  this  renown  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  ?  If  I  have  a  war  with  Austria,  I  shall  coutnve  to 
find  the  way  to  Vienna.  If  I  have  a  war  with  you,  I  will  take 
from  you  every  ally  on  the  continent ;  I  will  cut  you  off  from  all 
access  to  it,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Gvdf  of  Tarento.  You  will  blockade 
us,  but  I  will  blockade  you  in  my  turn ;  you  will  make  the  continent 
a  prison  for  us,  but  I  will  make  the  extent  of  the  seas  a  prison  for 
you.  However,  to  conclude,  there  must  be  more  direct  means ; 
there  must  be  assembled  150,000  men,  and  an  immense  flotilla;  we 
must  try  to  cross  the  Strait,  and  perhaps  bury  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea  my  fortune,  my  glory,  and  my  life.  It  is  an  awful  temerity,  my 
lord,  an  invasion  of  England !  And,  having  uttered  these  words, 
the  First  Consul,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  auditor,  began 
himself  to  enumerate  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  such  an 
enterprize;  the  quantity  of  materials,  of  men,  of  ships,  which 
must  be  pushed  into  the  Strait,  and  which  he  would  not  fail  to 
push  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the  destruction  of  Eng- 
land; and,  insisting  more  and  more  strongly,  and  contending 
more  and  more  warmly,  that  the  chance  of  perishing  was  greater 
than  the  chance  of  succeeding,  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  extraordi- 
nary energy :  This  temerity,  my  lord,  awful  as  it  is,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  hazard,  if  you  force  me  to  it.  I  will  risk  my  army  and 
my  person.  With  me  that  great  enterprize  will  have  chances 
which  it  cannot  have  with  any  other.  I  have  crossed  the  Alps  in 
winter ;  I  know  how  to  render  possible  what  appears  impossible  to 
the  generality  of  men;  and,  if  I  succeed,  your  latest  posterity 
shall  deplore  with  tears  of  blood  the  resolution  that  you  shall 
have  obhged  me  to  take.  See,  now,  resumed  the  First  Consul, 
if  I  ought,  powerful,  prosperous,  peaceable,  as  I  am  at  this  mo- 
ment, if  I  ought  to  risk  power,  prosperity,  and  peace  in  such  an 
enterprize;  and  if,  when  I  say  that  I  am  desirous  of  peace,  I  am 
not  sincere.  Then,  in  a  cahner  tone,  the  First  Consul  added :  It 
is  better  for  you,  for  me,  to  keep  within  the  limit  of  treaties. 
You  must  evacuate  Malta,  not  harbour  my  assassins  in  England: 
let  me  be  abused,  if  you  please,  by  the  English  journals,  but  not 
by  those  miserable  emigrants,  who  dishonour  the  protection  you 
grant  them,  and  whom  the  Alien  Act  permits  you  to  expel  from 
the  country.  Act  cordially  with  me;  and  I  promise  you  on  my 
part,  an  entire  cordiality !  I  promise  you  continual  efforts  to  recon- 
cile our  interests  wherever  they  are  reconcileable.  See  what  power 
we  should  exercise  over  the  world,  if  we  could  bring  our  two  nations 
together !  You  have  a  navy,  which,  with  the  incessant  efforts  of 
ten  years  and  the  employment  of  all  my  resources,  I  shovild  not  be 
able  to  equal;  but  I  have  500,000  men  ready  to  march  under  my 
command  whithersoever  I  choose  to  lead  them.  If  you  are  masters 
of  the  seas,  I  am  master  of  the  land.  Let  us  then  think  of  uniting 
rather  than  of  going  to  war,  and  we  shall  rule  at  pleasure  the 
destinies  of  the  world.     Every  tiling  is  possible,  in  the  interest 
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of  humanity  and  of  our  double  power,  to  France  and  England 
united. 

Tliis  language,  so  extraordinary  for  its  frankness,  bad  surprized 
and  agitated  the  English  ambassador,  wlio,  unfortunately,  tbouo-K 
a  very  honest  man,  was  not  capable  of  appreciating  the  loftiness 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  words  of  the  First  Consid.  It  had  been 
well  if  the  two  assembled  nations  could  have  listened  to  such  a 
conversation  and  replied  to  it. 

The  First  Consul  had  not  failed  to  apprize  lord  Whitworth  that 
in  two  days  he  should  open  the  session  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
agreeably  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  consular  Constitution,  which 
fixed  that  opening  for  the  1st  Ventose  (20th  of  February);  that, 
according  to  custom,  he  should  present  the  annual  expose  of  the 
state  of  the  Repubhc,  and  people  must  not  be  surprized  in  Eng- 
land to  find  the  intentions  of  the  French  government  as  plainly 
expressed  there  as  they  had  been  to  the  ambassador  himself  Lord. 
Whitworth  rethed,  to  give  his  cabinet  an  account  of  what  he  had 
just  seen  and  heard. 

In  fact,  the  First  Consul  had  himself  drawn  up  that  expose  of 
the  situation  of  the  Republic,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  never 
had  government  to  describe  a  more  glorious  situation,  or  done  it 
in  nobler  language.     Tranquilhty  everywhere  infused  into  men's 
minds,  the  re-estabHslmient  of  rehgious  worship  effected  with  as- 
tonishing promptness  and  without  disturbance,  the  traces  of  civil 
discord  everywhere  effaced,  commerce  resuming  its  activity,  agri- 
culture advancing,  the  revenues  of  the  State  manifestly  increasino-, 
the  public  works  proceeding  with  prodigious  despatch,  the  defensive 
works  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  coasts  carrying  on  with 
equal  rapidity,  entire  Europe  directed  by  the  influence  of  France, 
and  without  being  offended  at  it,  with  the  exception  of  England 
— such  was  the  picture  which  the  First  Consul  had  to  present, 
and  which  he  had  delineated  with  the  hand  of  a  master.     The 
day  after  the  opening,  the  21st  of  February  (2nd  Ventose),  three 
orators  of  the  government  carried  this  report  to  the  Legislative 
Body,  according  to  the  practice  introduced  under  the  Consulate, 
and  the  reading  of  it  there  produced  the  same  thrilling  effect  as  it 
was  destined  to  produce  everywhere  else.     But  the  passage  re- 
lative to  England,  the  object  of  general  curiosity,  was  marked  by 
such  unmitigated  pride,  and  above  all  by  a  precision  so  categorical, 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  a  speedy  solution.     After  advert- 
ing to  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  affairs  of  Germany,  the  paci- 
fication of  Switzerland  and  the  conservative  pohcy  of  France  in 
regard  to  the  Turkish  empire,  the  document  added  that  tlie  British 
troops  still  occupied  Alexandria  and  Malta,  that  the  French  go- 
vernment ]iad  a  right  to  complain,  tliat,  however,  it  had  just  been 
infonned  that  vessels  which  were  to  convey  the  garrison  of  Alex- 
andria to  Europe  had  entered  the  MediteiTanean.     As  to  the 
evacuation  of  Malta,  it  did  not  intimate  whether  it  was  likely  to 
take  place  soon  or  not,  but  it  added  these  significant  words : 
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"  The  government  guarantees  to  the  nation  tlie  peace  of  the 
continent,  and  it  has  reason  to  hope  for  the  continuance  of  the 
maritime  peace.  That  peace  is  needed  and  desired  bj  all  na- 
tions. To  preserve  it,  the  government  wiU  do  all  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  national  lionom',  essentially  involved  in  the  strict 
execution  of  treaties. 

"  But  in  England  two  parties  are  squabbling  for  power.  One 
of  them  concluded  the  peace,  and  appears  decided  to  maintain  it ; 
the  other  has  sworn  implacable  hatred  to  France.  Hence  that 
fluctuation  in  opinions  and  in  counsels,  and  that  attitude  at  once 
pacific  and  threatening. 

"  ^Virile  this  struggle  of  parties  lasts,  there  are  measures  which 
prudence  dictates  to  the  government  of  the  Republic.  Five 
hundred  thousand  men  ought  to  be,  and  shall  be,  ready  to  defend 
and  to  avenge  it.  Strange  necessity,  which  miserable  passions 
impose  upon  two  nations,  that  one  and  the  same  interest  and 
the  hke  will  attach  to  j^eace ! 

"  Be  the  success  of  the  intrigue  what  it  will  in  London,  it  will 
not  drag  other  nations  into  ncAV  leagues,  and  government  asserts 
with  just  pride  that  England  single-handed  is  unable  to  cope 
with  France. 

"  But  let  us  have  better  hopes,  and  rather  believe  that  the 
British  cabinet  will  Hsten  to  the  counsels  of  wisdom  and  the 
voice  of  humanity. 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  peace  will  be  daily  more  and  more  consoli- 
dated; the  relations  of  the  two  governments  will  assume  that 
character  of  good- will  which  is  suitable  to  their  mutual  interests; 
a  happy  tranquillity  will  banish  the  remembrance  of  the  long 
calamities  of  a  disastrous  war,  and  France  and  England,  by  re- 
ciprocally makmg  each  other  happy,  will  entitle  themselves  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  whole  world." 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  this  expose,  it  must  not  be 
compared  with  what  are  now  called  in  France  and  England 
"  Speeches  of  the  Crown,"  but  with  the  "Message"  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  may  serve  to  explain  and  justify 
the  details  into  wliich  the  First  Consul  entered.  He  was  abso- 
lutely resolved  to  notice  the  parties  which  divided  England,  that 
he  might  have  the  means  of  expressing  himself  freely  concerning 
his  enemies,  and  yet  without  the  possibility  of  his  words  being 
apphed  to  the  British  government  itself.  It  was  a  very  bold  and 
a  very  dangerous  way  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  a  neighbour- 
ing country;  it  was,  above  all,  ofiering  a  cruel  and  useless  insult 
to  British  pride  to  assert  in  such  haughty  terms,  that  England 
reduced  to  her  unaided  strength,  was  incapable  of  contending 
with  France.  Here  the  First  Consul  sinned  in  point  of  form, 
thourfi  he  was  rio-ht  in  reo:ard  to  fact. 

When  this  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  Republic,  an  admirable 
paper,  but  too  haughty,  reached  London,  it  produced  an  effect 
infinitely  stronger  than  the  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani,  and  much 
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stronger  than  even  tlie  acts  for  wliicli  the  First  Consul  had  been 
censured,  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.*  Those  un- 
seasonable words  asserting  the  inability  of  England  to  meet 
France  single-handed,  fired  the  heart  of  every  Englishman. 
Add  to  this  that  the  First  Consul  had  accompanied  the  document 
with  a  note  requiring  the  British  government  to  explain  itself 
definitively  on  the  evacuation  of  Malta. 

The  EngHsh  cabinet  was  at  length  forced  to  take  a  resolution, 
and  to  declare  its  intentions  in  regard  to  that  island,  the  subject 
of  such  contention,  and  the  cause  of  such  important  events.  Its 
embarrassment  was  great,  for  it  was  unwilling  either  to  avow 
the  intention  of  violating  a  solemn  treaty,  or  to  promise  the 
evacuation  of  Malta,  which  its  weakness  rendered  impossible. 
Urged  by  public  opinion  to  do  something,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  it  adopted  the  course  of  addressing  a  message  to 
ParKament,  which  is  sometimes  in  representative  governments  a 
way  to  occupy  minds  and  to  lull  their  impatience,  but  may  prove 
very  dangerous,  unless  one  knows  clearly  whither  one  would  lead 
them,  and  not  merely  strives  to  afford  them  a  momentary  satis- 
faction. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  following  message  was  addressed  to 
Parliament :  — 

"  George  R. 

"  His  Majesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  House  of 
Commons  that,  as  very  considerable  military  preparations  are 
carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  he  has  deemed 
it  expedient  to  adopt  additional  measures  of  precaution  for  the 
security  of  his  dominions.  Though  the  preparations  to  which  his 
Majesty  refers  are  avowedly  directed  to  the  colonial  service,  yet, 
as  discussions  of  great  importance  are  now  subsisting  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  French  government,  the  result  of  which  must  at 
present  be  uncertain,  his  Majesty  is  induced  to  make  the  com- 
munication to  his  faithful  Commons,  in  the  full  persuasion  that, 
whilst  they  partake  of  his  Majesty's  earnest  and  unvarying 
solicitude  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  he  may  rely  with  perfect 
confidence  on  their  public  spirit  and  liberality,  to  enable  his 
Majesty  to  adopt  such  measures  as  circumstances  may  appear  to 
require,  for  supporting  the  honour  of  his  Crown  and  the  essential 
interests  of  his  people." 

A  more  clumsy  contrivance  than  this  message  cannot  possibly 
be  conceived.  It  was  founded  on  errors  in  fact,  and  had,  inore- 
over,  something  offensive  to  the  good  faith  of  the  French  govern- 
ment.    In  the  first  place,  there  was  not  a  disposable  ship  in  our 


*  I  have  myself  heard  a  high  personage,  one  of  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  tlie  English  tlii)lomacy,  declare,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  when 
time  had  effaced  in  him  all  the  passions  of  that  period,  that  those  words  alleg- 
ing that  England  could  not  cope  single-handed  with  France  revolted  every 
English  heart,  and  from  that  day  the  declaration  of  war  was  considered  as 
nevi  table. 
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ports  ;  all  our  vessels  in  a  state  to  keep  tlie  sea  were  at  St. 
Domingo,  most  of  them  armed  enjlute,  and  employed  in  trans- 
porting troops.  A  great  deal  of  building  was  going  forward  in 
our  ports,  and  that  was  no  secret  ;  but  the  government  had  no 
intention  to  equip  a  single  ship.  There  was  merely  in  the  Dutch 
port  of  Helvoetsluys,  a  small  armament  of  two  sail  of  the  Hnc  and 
two  frigates,  having  on  board  3000  men,  and  notoriously  bound 
for  Louisiana.  They  had  been  detained  for  several  months  by 
fear  of  the  ice,  and  the  object  of  their  mission  was  announced  to 
all  Europe.  To  say  that  this  armament,  destined  ostensibly  for 
the  colonies,  might  have  in  reality  a  different  aim,  was  a  most 
offensive  insinuation.  Lastly,  to  allege  that  discussions  of  great 
importance  were  going  on  with  the  French  government  was 
extremely  imprudent ;  for  thus  far  all  had  been  confined  to  a  few 
words  relative  to  Malta,  put  forth  by  France,  and  left  unanswered 
on  the  part  of  England.  To  represent  this  as  a  discussion  was  to 
declare  at  once  an  intention  to  refuse  to  execute  the  treaties  ; 
unless  it  were  to  be  alleged  that  a  few  expressions  picked  out  of 
the  report  of  colonel  Sebastiani,  or  out  of  the  exposition  of  the 
state  of  the  French  Repubhc,  constituted  a  grievance  sufficient  to 
cause  the  whole  force  of  England  to  be  called  out.  This  message, 
then,  could  not  bear  examination  :  it  was  at  once  inaccurate  and 
insulting. 

Lord  Wliitworth,  who  began  to  know  the  government  to 
which  he  was  accredited  a  httle  better,  guessed  immediately  the 
impression  which  the  message  to  Parliament  would  produce  on 
general  Bonaparte.  Hence  it  was  not  without  great  regret  that 
he  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  urging  that  minister  to 
hasten  to  the  general,  iu  order  to  appease  him,  and  to  persuade 
him  that  this  was  not  a  declaration  of  war,  but  a  mere  measure 
of  precaution.  M.  de  Talleyrand  immediately  repaired  to  the 
Tuilcries,  and  could  scarcely  succeed  with  the  fiery  master  who 
occupied  that  palace.  He  found  him  highly  incensed  at  the 
initiative  so  abruptly  taken  by  the  British  cabinet;  for  this  ex- 
traordinary message,  which  there  was  nothing  to  justify,  seemed 
to  be  a  provocation  offered  before  the  face  of  the  world.  He  felt 
it  to  be  a  public  defiance,  deemed  himself  insulted,  and  asked 
where  the  British  cabinet  could  have  picked  up  all  the  false- 
hoods contained  in  that  message;  for  there  was  not,  he  said,  a 
single  armament  in  the  ports  of  France,  neither  was  there  yet 
any  declared  difference  between  tiie  two  cabinets. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  prevailed  upon  the  First  Consul  to  curb  liis 
resentment,  and,  if  he  must  resolve  upon  war,  to  let  the  Englisli 
incur  the  blame  of  the  provocation.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  First  Consul,  but  it  Avas  difficult  for  him  to  contain 
himself,  so  deeply  aggrieved  did  he  feel.  The  message  was  com- 
municated to  the  English  parliament  on  the  8  th  of  JMarch,  and 
known  in  Paris  on  the  11th.  Unluckily,  the  next  day  but  one 
was   Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the  First  Consul  received  the 
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diplomatic  body  at  the  Tuileries.  A  very  natural  curiosity  had 
drawn  thither  all  the  foreign  ministers,  Avho  wished  to  observe  the 
attitude  of  the  First  Consxd  on  this  occasion,  and  in  particular 
that  of  the  British  ambassador.  The  First  Consul  had  gone,  till 
it  should  be  time  for  the  audience,  to  madame  Bonaparte  in  her 
own  apartments,  and  was  playing  with  the  infant  wloich  was 
then  considered  as  his  heir,  the  new-born  child  of  Louis  Bona- 
parte and  Hortense  de  Beaidiarnois.  M.  de  Remusat,  prefect  of 
the  palace^  announced  that  the  circle  was  formed,  and  mentioned 
among  other  names  that  of  Lord  Whitworth.  That  name  pro- 
duced a  visible  impression  upon  the  First  Consul;  he  left  the 
infant  with  which  he  was  engaged,  abruptly  took  the  hand  of 
madame  Bonaparte,  passed  the  door  opening  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  proceeded  in  front  of  the  foreign  ministers,  who 
advanced  to  meet  him,  direct  to  the  representative  of  Great 
Britain.  My  lord,  said  he,  with  extreme  agitation,  have  you  any 
news  from  England  ?  And,  scarcely  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
added.  You  are  bent  on  war,  then? — No,  general,  replied  the  am- 
bassador with  o-reat  calmness,  we  are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages 
of  peace. — You  are  bent  on  war,  then,  repeated  the  First  Consul 
in  a  very  loud  tone,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  present.  We  have 
been  fighting  these  ten  years ;  do  you  desire  then  that  we  should 
fight  for  ten  years  longer?  How  durst  you  assert  that  France  is 
arming?  You  are  imposing  upon  the  world.  There  is  not  a  ship 
in  our  ports :  all  the  ships  for  service  have  been  despatched  to  St. 
Domingo.  The  only  armament  existing  is  in  the  waters  of  Hol- 
land, and  every  body  has  known,  for  four  months  past,  that  it  is 
bound  for  Louisiana.  It  has  been  asserted  that  discussions  sub- 
sist between  France  and  England ;  I  know  of  none.  I  only  know 
that  the  island  of  Malta  has  not  been  evacuated  within  the  time 
prescribed;  but  I  cannot  imagme  that  your  ministers  mean  to 
violate  English  good  faith  by  refusing  to  execute  a  solemn  treaty. 
At  any  rate,  they  have  not  said  so  yet.  Neither  do  I  suppose  that 
by  your  armaments  you  design  to  intimidate  the  French  people : 
you  may  kill  them,  my  lord;  intimidate  them,  never! — The  am- 
bassador, surprised,  and  somewhat  agitated,  not"withstanding  his 
self-possession,  replied  that  his  government  intended  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  sought,  on  the  contrary,  to  live  in  good  under- 
standing with  France. — Then,  replied  the  First  Consul,  it  must 
respect  treaties.  Woe  betide  those  wdio  do  not  respect  treaties ! 
He  then  passed  to  Messrs.  dAzara  and  de  MarkolF,  and  told  them 
aloud  tliat  the  English  would  not  evacuate  Malta,  that  they  re- 
fused to  keep  their  engagements,  and  that  thenceforward  ''the 
treaties  must  be  covered  with  black  crape."  As  he  made  his  round, 
he  perceived  the  minister  of  Sweden,  whose  presence  reminded  him 
of  the  ridiculous  despatches  addressed  to  the  Germanic  Diet  and 
pubhshed  at  the  time.  Your  king,  said  he,  forgets  then  that 
Sweden  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Gusta\ais  Adolphus, 
tliat  it  has  sunk  to  a  third-rate  power?  He  finished  the  round  of 
the  circle,  still  agitated,  his  eyes  flashing,  frightful  as  power  when 
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enraged,  but  destitute  of  tlie  calm  dignity  which  becomes  it  so 

well. 

Sensible,  however,  that  he  had  passed  the  bounds  of  decorum, 
the  First  Consul,  liaving  completed  his  rovmd,  returned  to  the 
ambassador  of  England,  and  in  a  milder  tone  made  inquiries  con- 
cerning- his  lady,  the  dvichcss  of  Dorset;  expressed  a  wish  that, 
after  she  had  passed  the  Avorst  season  in  France,  she  might  have  it 
in  her  power  to  spend  the  best  there.  He  added  that  this  would 
not  depend  upon  him,  but  upon  England;  and  that,  if  he  were 
oblio-ed  to  resume  arms,  the  entire  responsibility  would  lie,  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man,  upon  those  who  refused  to  keep  their  en- 
gao-ements.  This  scene  could  not  but  deeply  irritate  the  self-love 
of  the  Eno-lish  nation,  and  led  to  a  mischievous  reciprocity  of  in- 
.civilities.  "^The  English  Avere  in  the  Avrong  at  bottom;  lor  their 
ambition,  so  nearly  undisscmbled,  in  regard  to  Malta,  Avas  an 
absolute  scandal.  They  ought  to  haA'e  been  left  to  bear  the  odimn 
of  the  act,  without  the  First  Consul  incurring  that  arising  from 
violated  forms.  But,  galled  as  he  was,  he  took  a  sort  of  pleasure 
in  makino-  the  thunders  of  his  wrath  reverberate  to  the  extremi- 

O 

•ties  of  the  earth. 

The  treatment  which  lord  WhitAvorth  had  experienced  was 
immediately  made  pubHc,  for  it  had  been  witnessed  by  more  than 
two  hundred  persons.  Each  gave  his  own  version  of  the  affair, 
and  exaggerated  it  as  much  as  he  could.  It  produced  a  painful 
sensation  in  Europe,  and  added  greatly  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  British  cabinet.  Lord  Whitworth,  affronted,  complained  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  declared  that  he  Avould  never  more  make 
his  appearance  in  the  Tuileries  unless  he  receiA'cd  a  formal  assm-- 
ance  that  he  should  not  experience  such  treatment  again.  M.  de 
Talieyi-and  replied  verbally  to  these  complaints,  and,  on  this  occa- 
sion, his  calmness,  his  CA^en  temper,  and  his  address  Avere  of  great 
service  to  the  policy  of  the  cabinet,  compromised  by  the  natural 
vehemence  of  the  First  Consul. 

A  sudden  rcA^olution  had  taken  place  in  the  excitable  and  pas- 
sionate spirit  of  Napoleon.  From  those  prospects  of  a  laborious 
and  fruitful  peace  on  which  but  lately  he  delighted  to  feast  his 
active  imagination,  he  turned  all  at  once  to  those  visions  of  war, 
of  prodigious  greatness  attained  by  victory,  of  the  renewal  of  the 
face  of  Europe,  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  "West, 
which  but  too  often  haunted  his  mind.  From  the  benefactor  of 
France  and  of  the  Avorld,  as  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be, 
he  resolved  to  become  the  wonder  of  both.  A  Avrath  at  once 
personal  and  patriotic  took  entire  possession  of  him ;  and  to  con- 
quer England,  to  humble  her,  to  abase  her,  to  destroy  her,  became 
from  tliat  day  the  passion  of  his  life.  Persuaded  that  every  thing 
is  possible  to  man,  on  condition  of  great  intelhgcnce,  resolution, 
and  perseverance,  he  suddenly  seized  the  idea  of  crossing  the 
Strait  of  Calais,  and  carrying  to  England  one  of  those  armies 
which  had  conquered  Europe.     He  had  said  to  himself,    three 
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years  before,  tliat  tlie  St.  Bernard  and  tlie  ice  of  winter,  reputed  to 
be  invincible  obstacles  for  tlie  generality  of  men  were  not  so  for  liim ; 
be  said  the  same  thing  to  himself  with  reference  to  the  arm  of  the 
sea  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  thenceforward  he  was  bent 
on  crossing  it,  with  a  profound  conviction  that  he  should  succeed. 
From  that  moment,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  day  on  which  the 
message  of  the  king  of  England  was  received,  are  dated  his  first 
orders ;  and  then  it  was  that  his  mind,  led  astray  in  politics  by 
the  feeling  of  his  power,  again  became  the  prodigy  of  human 
nature,  when  the  point  was  to  foresee  and  to  surmoimt  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  vast  enterprizc. 

He  immediately  sent  off  colonel  Lacuee  to  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land, to  inspect  the  sea-ports  of  those  countries,  to  examine  their 
form,  extent,  population,  and  naval  viateriel.  He  directed  him  to 
obtain  an  approximative  statement  of  all  the  vessels  destined  for 
coasting  and  for  fishing  between  Havre  and  the  Texel,  and  capa- 
ble of  keeping  up  Avith  a  military  squadron  when  under  sail.  He 
sent  other  officers  to  Cherbourg,  St.  Malo,  Granville,  Brest,  with 
orders  to  review  all  the  vessels  employed  in  the  deep  sea  fisheries, 
and  to  ascertain  their  number,  value,  and  total  tonnage.  He  or- 
dered the  repairs  of  the  gun-boats  which  had  composed  the  old 
flotilla  of  Boulogne  in  1801  to  be  commenced.  He  required  naval 
engineers  to  submit  to  him  models  of  flat-bottomed  boats  capable 
of  carrying  heavy  cannon ;  he  applied  to  them  for  a  plan  for  a  vast 
canal  between  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
those  two  ports  in  communication.  He  directed  the  arming  of  the 
coasts  and  islands  from  Bordeaux  to  Antwerp  to  be  set  about. 
He  commanded  an  immediate  inspection  of  all  the  forests  border- 
ing the  coasts  of  the  Channel,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  timber  Avhich  they  contained,  and  what  sup- 
plies could  be  derived  from  them  for  the  construction  of  an  im- 
mense war  fiotilla.  Having  learned  from  his  correspondence  that 
emissaries  of  the  English  government  were  bargaining  for  timber 
in  the  Roman  States,  he  despatched  agents  with  the  necessary 
funds  to  buy  it  up,  and  with  recommendations  which  left  the  pope 
no  choice  of  customers. 

Three  acts  were,  according  to  him,  to  mark  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  :  the  occupation  of  Hanover,  of  Portugal,  and  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tarento,  so  as  to  effect  the  absolute  and  immediate  closinfi^ 
of  the  coasts  of  the  continent  from  Denmark  to  the  Adriatic.  In 
this  view,  he  began  with  composing  at  Bayonne  the  artillery  of  a 
rori)S  cCanncc;  he  assembled  at  Eaenza  a  division  of  10,000  men 
and  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  destined  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  Naples ;  he  ordered  the  troops  which  had  been  embarked  at 
Helvoetsluys  for  Louisiana  to  be  put  on  shore.  Conceiving  that 
it  would  be  too  dangerous  to  send  them  to  sea,  on  the  eve  of  a  de- 
claration of  war,  he  directed  part  of  them  upon  Flushing,  a  sea- 
port belonging  to  Holland,  but  placed  under  the  power  of  France 
wliile  we  should  occupy  the  country.     He  sent  thither  an  offi- 
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cer,  commissioned  to  assume  all  the  powers  belonging  to  a  military 
coinmandant  in  time  ol"  war,  and  orders  to  arm  the  place  without 
delay.  The  rest  of  these  troops  were  marched  for  Breda  and  Ni- 
raeguen,  two  points  for  the  assemblage  of  troops  to  form  a  corps 
of  24,000  men.  This  corps,  placed  under  the  command  of  a  firm 
and  prudent  general,  j\Iortier,  was  to  take  possession  of  Hanover 
on  the  first  act  of  hostility  committed  by  England. 

This  invasion,  however,  was  not  a  thing  politically  very  easy. 
The  kino-  of  Eno-land,  as  sovcreicfn  of  Hanover,  was  a  member  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  had  a  right,  in  certain  cases,  to 
the  protection  of  the  confederated  States.     The  king  of  Prussia, 
director  of  the  circle  of  LoAver  Saxony,  in  which  Hanover  lay, 
was  the  natural  protector  of  that  State.     It  was  necessary  therefore 
to  have  recourse  to  him,  and  to  obtain  his  a,dhcsion,  which  he  could 
not  but  be  very  reluctant  to  give,  ibr  it  was  involving  the  north 
of  Germany  in  the  formidable  quarrel  which  was  about  to  take 
place,  and  perhaps  exposing  it  to  the  blockade  of  the  Weser,  the 
Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  by  the  English.     The  cabinet  of  Potsdam 
affected,  it  is  true,  a  warm  attachment  for  France,  which  procured 
for  it  large  indemnities  ;  this  attachment  might  extend  so  far  as 
to  induce  it  to  refuse  to  join  in  any  plans  of  coalition,  to  exert 
itself  to  prevent  them,  and  even  to  apprise  the  First  Consul  of 
them  ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  this  friendship  could 
not  be  converted  into  such  a  positive  alliance  as  that,  if  France 
had  need  of  any  signal  act  of  devotedness,  she  could  seriously 
reckon  U]Don  it.     The  First  Consul  immediately  despatched  his 
aide-de-camp   Duroc,   who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
court  of  Prussia,  with  instructions  to  inlbrm  that  court  of  the  dan- 
ger of  a  speedy  rupture  between  France  and  England,  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  French  government  to  carry  the  war  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  to  take  possession  of  Hanover.     General  Duroc 
was  directed  to  add  that  the  First  Consul  had  no  wish  to  make 
•war  for  the  sake  of  war,  and  that,  if  the  monarchs  not  concerned 
in  the  quarrel,  such  as  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  should  find  means  to  adjust  the  difi'ercnce  by  inducing 
England  to  respect  the  treaties,  he  would  instantly  halt  in  that 
career  of  unrelenting  hostilities  into  which  he  was  ready  to  rush. 

The  First  Consul  also  thought  it  right  to  take  a  step  of  civility 
towards  the  emperor  of  Russia.  He  had  thus  far  negotiated  Avith 
that  sovereign  some  of  the  greatest  afiairs  of  Europe,  and  he  wished 
to  interest  him  in  his  cause,  by  constituting  him  judge  of  what 
was  passing  between  France  and  England.  He  addressed  to  him  a 
letter,  of  which  colonel  Colbert  was  to  be  the  bearer,  and  in  which, 
recapitulating  all  the  events  that  had  occurred  since  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  he  declared  himself  disposed  to  submit  to  his  mediation, 
without  soHciting  it  however,  in  case  Great  Britain  would  submit 
to  it  on  her  part,  so  strongly  did  he  rely,  he  said,  on  the  goodness 
of  his  cause  and  the  justice  of  the  emperor  Alexander. 

To  all  these  determinations,    so  promptly  taken,   was  to  be 
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added  one  more  relative  to  Louisiana.     The  four  tliousand  men 
destined  to  occupy  it  had  just  been  disembarked.     But  what  was 
to  be  done?  what  plan  was  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  that  rich 
possession?     There  was  no    reason  to  be  uneasy  respecting  our 
other  colonies.     St.  Domingo  was  full  of  troops,  and  the  soldiers 
who  were  disposable  in  the  colonial   depots  were  hastily  put  on 
board  all  the  merchantmen  ready  to  sail.  Guadeloupe,  Martinicjue, 
the  Isle  of  France,  were  likewise  provided  with  strong  garrisons, 
and  immense   expeditions  would  have  been  required  to  dispute 
them  with  the  French.     But  Louisiana  contained  not  a  single 
soldier.     It  was  an  extensive  province,  which  four  thousand  men 
were  not  sufficient  to  occupy  in  time  of  war.     The  inhabitants, 
though  of  French  origin,  had  so  frequently  changed  masters  during 
the  last  century,  that  they  were  attached  to  nothing  but  their  in- 
dependence.    The  North  Americans  were  by  no  means  pleased 
to  see  us  in  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  their 
principal  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     They  had  even  applied 
to  France  to  grant  their  commerce  and  navigation  advantageous 
conditions  of  transit  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans.     If  we  were  de- 
termined to  keep  Louisiana,  we  might  therefore  reckon  on  the 
greatest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  English  against  us,  on  perfect 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  positive  ill-will 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans.     These  latter,  in  fact,  wished  to 
have  none  but  Spaniards  for  neighbours.     All  the  colonial  dreams 
of  the  First  Consul  were  dispelled  at  once  by  the  appearance  of 
the  message  of  king  George  III.,  and  his  resolution  was  instantly 
formed.     I  will  not  keep,  said  he  to  one  of  his  ministers,  a  pos- 
session which  would  not  be  safe  in  our  hands,  which  would  perhaps 
embroil  me  with  the  Americans,  or  produce  a  coldness  between  us. 
I  will  make  use  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  attach  them  to  me,  and 
to  embroil  them  with  the  English,  and  raise  up  against  the  latter 
enemies  who  will  some  day  avenge  us,  if  we  should  not  succeed  in 
avenging  ourselves^    My  resolution  is  taken;  I  will  give  Louisi- 
ana to  the  United  States.      But  as  they  have  no  territory  to  cede 
to  us  in  exchange,  I  will  demand  a  sum  of  money  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  extraordinary  armament  which  I  am  pro- 
jecting against  Great  Britain. — The  First  Consul  intended  not  to 
contract  any  loan  ;  he  hoped  with  a  considerable  sum,  which  ho 
shoidd  procure  extraordinarily,  Avith  a  moderate  increase  of  the 
taxes,  and  a  few  sales  of  national  domains  slowly  effected,  to  bo 
able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.     He  sent  for  M.  Marbois, 
minister  of  the  treasury,  formerly  employed  in  America,  and  M. 
Decres,  minister  of  the  marine,  and  wished,  though  decided  him.- 
self,  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say.      The  First  Consul  Hstened 
to  them  very  attentively,   witliout  appearing  to  be  in  the  least 
touched  by  the  arguments  of  eitlier  ;  he  listened  to  them,  as  lie 
often  did,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  was  not  mistaken  on  any  important  point  of  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  his  judgment.     Confirmed  rather  than  shaken  in  his  re- 
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solution  bj  wliat  lieliad  heard,  lie  directed  M.  de  Marbois  to  send, 
without  losing  a  moment,   for  Mr.  Livingston,    the  American 
minister,  and  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  hun  about  Loviisiana. 
Mr.  Monroe  had  recently  anived  in  Europe  to  settle  with  the  Eng- 
Hsh   the  question  of  maritime  right,   and  with  the  French  the 
question  respecting  transit  on  the  Mississippi.    -  On  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  he  was  met  by  the  unexpected  proposal  of  the  French  cabi- 
net.  '  He  was  offered  not  certain  facilities  of  transit  throucrh  Louisi- 
ana,  but  the  annexation  of  the  coimtry  itself  to  the  United  States. 
Not  embaiTassed  for  a  moment  by  the  want  of  powers,  he  con- 
cluded a   treaty  immediately,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  his 
government.      JM.  de  ISIarbois  demanded  eighty  milhons,  twenty 
out  of  that  svim  being  to  indemnify  American  commerce  for  cap- 
tures illegally  made  during  the  late  war,  and  sixty  for  the  treasury  of 
France.    Tlie  twenty  millions  destined  for  the  first  purpose  were 
expected  to  secure  us  the  hearty  good- will  of  the  merchants  of  the 
United  States.     As  for  the  sixty  milHons  destined  for  France,  it 
was  a  "Teed  that  the  cabinet  of  Wasliin2;ton  should  create  annuities, 
and  that  they  should  be  negotiated  to  Dutch  houses,  at  an  advan- 
tageous rate,  and  not  far  from  par.     The  treaty  was  therefore  con- 
cluded on  these  bases,  and  sent  to  Washino-ton  to  be  ratified.     In 
this  manner  the  Americans  purchased  from  France  that  extensive 
coimtry,  wliich  has  completed  their  territory  in  North  America, 
and  made  them  masters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  present  and 
for  the  time  to  come.      They  are  consequently  indebted  for  their 
bii'th  and  for  their  greatness  to  that  long  struggle  between  France 
and  England.     We  shall  presently  see  to  what  purpose  those  sixty 
miUioiis  were  applied,  and  what  result  they  had  well  nigh  pro- 
duced. 

These  precautions,  once  taken,  the  First  Consul  foUowed  with 
more  patience  the  progress  of  the  negotiation.  Tlie  involimtary 
storm  of  passion,  which  he  was  unable  to  repress  on  receiving  the 
message  of  the  king  of  England,  having  subsided,  he  promised 
himself,  and  he  kept  his  word,  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  thing  to 
ruffle  his  temper,  but  submit  to  be  so  visibly  pushed  to  extremities, 
that  it  should  be  impossible  for  France  and  Eiu'ope  to  mistake  as 
to  the  real  authors  of  the  war. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  who,  under  these  circumstances,  had  con- 
ducted himself  with  rare  discretion,  had  contributed  more  than 
any  other  person  to  instil  these  new  dispositions  into  the  First 
Consul.  That  minister  was  well  aware  that  a  war  with  Eno-land, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  rendering  it  decisive,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  British  subsidies,  which  would  soon  make  it  continental, 
would  be  merely  the  renewal  of  the  conflict  of  the  Revolution 
with  Europe ;  and,  to  prevent  the  calamity  of  a  universal  confla- 
gration, he  determined  to  use  that  vis  mertice  which  he  some- 
times employed  with  the  First  Consul,  in  the  way  of  water  throAvn 
upon  a  blazing  fire  to  moderate  its  violence.  If  on  some  occasions 
this  inertness  had  been  attended  with  inconveniences,  it  proved 
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at  this  time  of  great  benefit;  and,  with  any  other  cabinet  but  that 
wliich  then  so  feebly  governed  England,  it  might  have  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  a  ruptm-e,  or  at  least  of  deferring  it  for  a  con- 
siderable time  longer.     In  consequence,  after  consulting  vntli  the 
First  Consul,  he  made  a  calm  and  frank  communication  to  the 
British  cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  apprizing  it  that  miHtary  pre- 
cautions were  commencing  on  the  part  of  France,  but  that  they 
had  not  commenced  till  that  day,  namely,  the  day  on  wliich  the 
message  of  king  George  III.  to  ParHament  was  received.     Since 
you  are  arming  in  England,  said  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  British 
cabinet  must  not  be  astonished  if  Switzerland,  which  was  about 
to  be  evacuated,  is  not  evacuated;  if  a  body  of  troops  is  marching 
towards  the  south  of  Italy  to  reoccupy  Tarento;  if  a  corps  of 
twenty  thousand  men  enters  Holland  and  takes  the  nearest  posi- 
tion to   Hanover;  if  the  materiel  of  a  division  is   collecting  at 
Bayonne,  to  act  in  case  of  need  against  Portugal;  if  lastly,  we 
extend  the  works  going  on  in  our  ports  from  mere  ship-building 
to  equipping.     No  doubt  the  effect  will  be  a  redoubled  sensation 
in  England,  and  the  usual  inflamers  of  the  public  opinion  will  con- 
clude that  France  is  meditating  fresh  aggressions;  but  what  is  to 
be  clone?     We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  it,  since  the  British 
cabinet  has  been  the  first  to  take  those  measures  of  precaution 
which  end  with  being  in  reality  measures   of  provocation — In 
fact,  they  were  actively  arming  in  England,  they  were  pressing 
on  the  wharfs  of  the  Thames,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London. 
Thus  they  were  preparing  for  sea  the  fifty  ships  of  the  line  wliich, 
according  to  the  message  sent  to  Parliament,  were  to  be  ready  to 
sail  on  the  very  day  that  war  should  be  declared. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Addington,  fcehng  that  it  was  in- 
competent to  these  circumstances,  had  made  some  overtures  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  cabinet.  These  overtures 
Mr.  Pitt  had  haughtily  repelled,  and  he  continued  to  five  almost 
alwa,ys  at  a  distance  from  London  and  from  the  agitations  of  the 
parties.  Feehng  his  strength,  foreseeing  the  events  which  would 
render  him  necessary,  he  had  much  rather  hold  power  from  those 
events  tlian^  from  weak  ministers,  who  were  the  ephemeral 
usurpers  of  it.  ^  He,  therefore,  refused  their  offers,  leaving  them 
by  this  refusal  in  cruel  perplexity.  The  steps  to  which  we  have 
adverted  had  been  taken  Avithout  the  consent  of  king  George  III., 
who  would  have  wished  to  keep  his  cabinet;  for  he  had  an  almost 
invincible  aversion  for  Mr.  Pitt.  He  found  in  Mr.  Pitt,  along 
with  opinions  Avhich  were  his  own,  a  minister  who  was  almost  a 
master.  He  found  in  Mr.  Fox,  along  with  a  noble  and  engaging 
character,  opinions  that  were  hateful  to  him.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed, therefore,  to  have  eitlier.  He  was  anxious  to  keep  Mr. 
Addington,  the  son  of  a  physician,  to  Avhom  he  was  attached; 
lord  Ilawkesbury,  son  of  lord  Liverpool,  his  particular  confidant; 
he  was  anxious  also  to  maintain  peace  if  possible,  and,  if  he  could 
not,  was  resigned  to  wage  war,  which  had  become  a  sort  of  habit 
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for  him,  but  to  wage  it  with  his  present  ministers.  Mr.  Addington 
and  lord  Hawkesbury  entertained  nearly  the  same  sentiments ; 
still  they  would  have  been  glad  to  strengthen  themselves,  and, 
after  having  been  an  administration  of  peace,  to  constitute  them- 
selves an  administration  of  war.  In  default  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
refused  them,  they  could  not  possibly  admit  Mr.  Wyndham  and 
lord  Grenville,  for  the  violence  of  these  went  far  beyond  public 
opinion  in  England.  Mr.  Addington  and  lord  Hawkesbury 
would  fain  have  applied  to  Mr.  Fox,  whose  pacific  ideas  were 
perfectly  suited  to  theirs ;  but  here  the  will  of  the  king  was  an 
insurmountable  obstacle ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  remain  as  they 
were,  weak,  unsupported  in  Parliament,  and  of  course  dependent 
on  the  parties.  Now,  the  party  which  was  strongest  at  the 
moment,  because  it  worked  upon  the  national  passions,  was  the 
Grenville  party,  which  began  to  be  distinguished,  on  account  of 
its  violence,  from  the  Pitt  party,  and  which  revenged  itself  for 
being  kept  out  of  the  administration  by  obliging  those  in  power 
to  do  what  it  would  have  done  itself.  The  weakness  of  the 
cabinet,  therefore,  was  almost  as  certain  to  plunge  it  into  war,  as 
if  Grenville,  Wyndham,  and  Dundas  had  been  members  of  it. 

Mr.  Addington  and  lord  Hawkesbury  were  now  extremely 
embarrassed,  after  all  the  fuss  which  they  had  made  about  the 
events  in  Switzerland,  as  well  on  account  of  retaining  Malta,  as 
of  having  replied  to  a  haughty  expression  of  the  First  Consul's 
by  a  message  to  Parliament.  They  would  fain  have  found  an 
expedient  for  extricating  themselves  from  the  dilemma ;  but  unfor- 
tunately they  had  placed  themselves  in  a  situation  where  any 
thing  short  of  the  definitive  conquest  of  Malta  must  appear  insuf- 
ficient in  England,  and  provoke  an  indignation  under  which  they 
must  fall.  As  for  Malta,  they  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  it  from 
the  First  Consul. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  with  a  view  to  relieve  them,  insinuated  that 
a  convention,  m  which  France  should  agree  to  the  evacuation  of 
Switzerland  and  Holland  in  return  for  the  evacuation  of  Malta, 
and  engage  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  might 
perhaps  be  the  means  of  pacifying  public  opinion  in  England  and 
dispelling  its  jealousies. 

Tliis  proposal  was  not  answerable  to  the  desires  of  the  English 
ministers,  lor  Malta  was  the  absolute  condition  which  the  rulers  of 
tlieir  weakness  had  imposed  upon  them.  They  must  either  satisfy 
the  cupidity  excited  by  their  fault,  or  succumb  in  full  Parlia- 
ment. They  were  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  end  they 
would  cover  themselves  with  ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  England,  of 
France,  and  of  Europe,  if  they  continued  in  an  equivocal  position, 
not  daring  to  say  what  they  wanted.  At  length  on  the  13th  of 
April  (1803)  they  produced  their  demands.  The  First  Consul 
exciting  apprehensions  respecting  Egypt,  they  must,  they  said, 
retain  possession  of  Malta  as  a  precautionary  measure  capable  of 
setting  them  at  ease.     They  ofiered  two  alternatives;  either  the 
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possession  by  Eugland  of  the  fortresses  of  tKe  island  in  perpetuity, 
leaving  the  civil  government  to  the  Order ;  or  that  possession  for 
ten  years,  on  condition,  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years,  of  giv- 
ing up  the  forts  not  to  the  Order  but  to  the  Maltese  themselves. 
In  either  case,  France  was  to  engage  to  second  a  negotiation  with 
the  king  of  Naples  to  induce  that  prince  to  cede  to  England  the 
island  of  Lampedosa,  not  far  from  Malta,  for  the  avowed  object  of 
founding  a  naval  estabhshment  there. 

Lord  Wliitworth  strove  to  persuade  ]\I.  de  Talleyrand  to  assent 
to  these  demands,  and  even  addressed  himself  to  the  First  Consul's 
brother,  Joseph,  who  dreaded  not  less  than  M.  de  Talleyrand  the 
(fliances  of  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  they  might  be  forced  to 
risk  perhaps  all  the  greatness  of  the  Bonapartes.  Joseph  promised 
to  use  his  influence  with  liis  brother,  but  without  any  gi-eat  hope 
of  succeeding.  Tlie  only  proposition  wliich  appeared  to  him  to 
have  any  chance  of  success  with  the  First  Consul  was  to  leave  for 
some  time,  but  only  a  short  time,  the  possession  of  the  fortresses  of 
]Malta  to  the  English,  meanwhile  upholding  the  existence  of  the 
Order  with  great  care,  that  those  fortresses  might  afterwards  be 
placed  in  its  hands;  and  to  grant  to  France  in  compensation  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  new  States  in  Italy.  In  consequence, 
Joseph  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevail 
upon  the  First  Consul.  They  laid  great  stress  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Order  of  St.  Jolm  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  certain  pledge 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pubhc  that  the  occupation  of  the  forts  would  be 
temporary,  and  as  a  salvo  of  the  digiiity  of  the  French  government. 
The  First  Consul  manifested  invincible  obstinacy;  all  these  pal- 
liatives appeared  to  him  beneath  his  character.  It  Avould  be  better, 
he  said,  merely  to  rehnquish  the  island  of  Malta  to  the  Enghsh; 
that  this  would  be  a  sort  of  compensation  voluntarily  gTanted  to 
Eugland  for  the  alleged  encroachinents  of  France  since  the  peace 
of  Amiens;  that,  in  the  concession  thus  explained,  there  would  be 
something  frank  and  straightforward,  and  it  would  look  more  Hke 
an  act  of  justice  voluntarily  performed  tlian  a  weakness;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  possession  of  Malta  granted  in  reality  (for  the 
forts  were  the  whole  island,  and  some  years  were  perpetuity) 
granted  in  reality,  but  cloaked,  Avould  be  vm worthy  of  him ;  that 
nobody  could  be  imposed  upon  by  it,  and  that  the  very  efforts 
made  to  disguise  tliis  concession  would  betray  the  feehng  of  one's 
own  weakness — No,  said  he,  either  Malta  or  nothing !  But  Malta 
gives  the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean.  Now,  nobody  will  be- 
lieve that  I  consent  to  surrender  tlie  dominion  of  the  jNIediterrancan 
to  the  English  unless  because  I  am  afraid  of  measuring  my  strength 
with  them.  Thus  I  lose  at  once  the  most  important  sea  in  the 
world  and  the  opinion  of  Europe,  which  believes  in  my  energy, 
wliich  beheves  it  to  be  superior  to  all  dangers. — But,  replied  j\I.  do 
Talleyrand,  the  English  hold  Malta,  and,  in  breaking  "vvith  them, 
you  do  not  take  it  from  them. — Yes,  answered  the  First  Consul, 
but  I  will  not  give  up  an  immense  advantage  without  a  struggle : 
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I  will  figlit,  arms  in  hand,  for  tlie  possession  of  it,  and  I  hope  to 
reduce  the  English  to  such  a  state  that  they  shall  he  forced  to  give 
up  Malta  and  a  great  deal  more ;  without  taking  into  account  that, 
if  I  once  get  to  Dover,  it  will  be  all  over  with  these  tyrants  of 
the  seas.  Besides,  as  we  must  fight  sooner  or  later  with  a  people 
to  which  the  greatness  of  France  is  intolerable,  why,  the  sooner 
the  better.  The  national  energy  is  not  blunted  by  a  long  peace ; 
I  am  young;  the  English  are  in  the  wrong,  more  in  the  WTong 
than  they  ever  will  be  again:  I  had  rather  settle  the  matter  at 
once.  JMalta  or  nothing,  he  incessantly  repeated:  but  I  am  re- 
solved they  shall  not  ha^'e  ]\Ialta. 

The  First  Consul,  however,  assented  to  the  proposal  for  negoti- 
ating the  cession  to  the  English  of  Lampedosa  or  some  other  small 
island  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  on  condition  that  they  should 
evacuate  Malta  immediately.  Let  them  obtain,  said  he,  a  place 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  put  into:  I  have  no  objection.  But  I  am 
determined  that  they  shall  not  have  two  Gibraltars  in  that  sea,  one 
at  the  entrance,  and  another  in  the  middle. 

This  answer  gave  the  greatest  disappointment  to  lord  Whit- 
worth,  and,  accommodating  as  he  had  at  first  appeared  while  he 
had  hopes  of  succeeding,  he  then  became  stiff,  haughty,  and  al- 
most uncivil.  But  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  promised  to  support  his 
proposals,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  or  at  least  retarding,  a 
rupture.  Lord  Whitworth  told  M.  de  Talleyi-and  that  whether 
the  First  Consul  staked  his  honour  or  did  not  stake  it  was  of  no 
consequence  to  England ;  that  she  was  not  one  of  those  petty  States 
to  which  he  cordd  dictate  his  pleasure,  and  wdiicli  he  could  force 
to  submit  to  the  constructions  which  he  chose  to  put  upon  honour 
and  policy.  M.  de  Talleyrand  repHed,  with  cahnness  and  dignity, 
that  England,  on  her  side,  had  no  right,  upon  the  plea  of  distrust, 
to  demand  the  relinquishment  of  one  of  the  most  important  points 
of  the  globe ;  that  there  was  no  power  in  the  world  which  could 
impose  upon  others  the  consequences  of  its  suspicions,  whether 
fomided  or  not ;  that  this  would  be  an  extremely  convenient  way 
of  making  conquests,  for  in  tliat  case  one  need  only  say  that  one 
had  apprehensions,  to  be  autliorizcd  to  lay  hands  on  any  part  of 
the  earth. 

Lord  Whitworth  commimicated  this  answer  to  the  Eno-lish 
cabinet,  which,  finding  itself  placed  between  the  evacuation  of 
Malta,  which  it  considered  as  its  dowmfall,  or  war,  took  the  cul- 
pable resolution  of  preferring  war,  war  with  the  only  man  ^vho 
could  involve  England  in  serious  dangers.  This  resolution  once 
taken,  the  cabinet  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  gratify  still 
more  the  party  rmder  whose  domination  it  was,  by  being  short, 
arrogant,  hasty,  in  bringing  the  matter  to  a  crisis.  Lord  Whit- 
worth was  instructed  to  require  the  cession  of  Malta  for  ten  years 
at  least,  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Lampedosa,  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Switzerland  and  Holland,  a  precise  and  specific  in- 
demnity in  favour  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  to  offer  by  way  of 
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compensation  the  recognition  of  the  ItaUan  States.  To  these 
orders  sent  to  the  ambassador  was  added  the  injvmction  to  apply 
for  passports  immediately,  if  the  conditions  of  England  were  not 
accepted. 

The  despatch  was  dated  the  23rd  of  April;  it  arrived  in  Paris 
on  the  25th.  The  2nd  of  May  was  the  fatal  term.  Lord  Wliit- 
worth  made  some  attempts  at  accommodation  with  INI.  de  Talley- 
rand, for  he  had  himself  a  dread  of  tliis  rupture.  ]\I.  de  Talley- 
rand, on  his  part,  made  a  point  of  giving  him  to  understand 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  Malta  either  for  ten  years  or 
for  less,  and  that  some  other  arrangement  must  be  thought  of. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  pains,  by  the  turn  of  his  expressions 
to  avoid  an  immediate  conclusion.  Lord  Whitworth,  concurring 
entirely  in  his  intentions,  was  resolved  not  to  forestall  the  term 
fixed,  the  2nd  of  May.  There  was  not  a  man,  in  fact,  however 
bold,  but  contemplated  with  dread  the  consequences  of  such  a 
war.  In  this  conflict,  none  continued  unshaken  but  the  English 
ministers,  anxious  to  preserve  their  sorry  existence  at  any  price, 
and  the  First  Consul,  defying  all  the  risks  of  an  awful  struggle,  to 
support  the  honour  of  his  government  and  the  preponderance  of 
France  in  the  IMediterranean.  In  this  manner  Lord  Whitworth 
and  M.  de  Talleyrand  reached  the  seventh  day  withovit  breaking. 

At  length,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  Lord  Whitworth  not  daring  to 
disobey  the  orders  of  his  court,  demanded  his  passports.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  to  gain  a  little  longer  time,  replied  that  he  would  lay 
before  the  First  Consul  this  application  for  passports,  and  again 
begged  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  alleging  that,  perhaps,  if 
they  were  to  consider,  they  might  yet  hit  upon  some  unforeseen 
mode  of  arrangement.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  an  interview  with 
the  First  Consul,  conferred  a  long  time  with  him,  and  his  con- 
ference produced  a  new  and  very  ingenious  proposal.  It  consisted 
in  putting  the  island  of  JNIalta  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  leaving  it  there  in  trust,  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
discussions  which  had  arisen  between  France  and  Ens^land.  Such 
a  combination  could  not  but  take  from  the  English  every  pretext 
for  distrust,  since  the  integrity  of  the  young  emperor  could  not 
be  disputed,  and  this  constituted  him  judge  in  the  quarrel.  It 
happened  opportunely  that  this  prince  had  just  written  in  answer 
to  communications  from  the  First  Consul,  that  he  was  ready  to 
oflcr  his  mediation,  if  that  could  be  a  means  of  preventing  war; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  actuated  by  the  same  desire,  made  the 
like  olFcr.  It  Avas  thcrelbre  very  certain  that  those  two  monarchs 
would  be  found  disposed  to  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  of 
the  mediation.  To  refuse  it  Avould  be  proving  that  no  fears 
were  entertained  either  for  Malta  or  for  Egypt,  snice  an  impartial 
depositary  was  not  satisfactory,  but  that  the  English  ministers 
wanted  a  conquest  for  the  nation  and  an  argument  for  the  Par- 
liament. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  happy  in  having  devised  such  an  expedient, 
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repaired  to  lord  Whit  worth's  to  prevail  upon  him  to  defer  liis 
departure,  and  to  beg  him  to  transmit  this  new  proposal  to  his 
cabinet.  The  orders  which  that  ambassador  had  received  were 
so  positive  that  he  durst  not  disobey  them.  He,  nevertheless, 
suflered  himself  to  be  shaken  by  the  fear  of  taking  a  step  perhaps 
irreparable,  if  he  insisted  on  having  his  passports  immediately. 
He  therefore  dispatched  a  courier  to  London,  to  transmit  the  last 
offers  of  the  French  cabinet,  and  to  make  an  excuse  for  the  delay 
which  he  had  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  execution  of  the  orders 
of  his  court. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  likewise  sent  off  an  extraordinary  courier  to 
general  Andreossy,  who  had  not  seen  the  Enghsh  ministers  since 
their  last  communications,  and  ordered  him  to  try  a  decisive  step 
with  tliem.  General  Andreossy  obeyed  and  spoke  up  like  an 
honourable  man.  If  it  was  not  Malta  that  they  wanted  to  acquire, 
in  contempt  of  treaties,  they  could  have  no  motive  for  refusing 
to  deposit  that  valuable  pledge  in  powerful,  disinterested,  and 
perfectly  safe  hands.  Mr.  Addington  appeared  shaken;  for,  at 
bottom,  he  wished  for  a  pacific  solution.  This  head  of  the 
cabinet  said  with  great  simplicity  that  he  desired  to  be  enlightened, 
expressing  regret  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  so  for  such  an  im- 
portant conjuncture,  and  Avavered  between  the  two-fold  fear  of 
committing  a  weakness  or  provoking  a  destructive  war.  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  more  ambitious,  more  firm,  appeared  immoveable. 
The  cabinet,  after  deliberating,  refused  the  proposal.  It  had 
been  made  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  national  ambition,  and  to 
place  jNIalta  itself  in  the  hands  of  a  disinterested  third  party ;  but 
this  was  going  beside  the  mark.  To  give  it  up,  moreover,  to  this 
disinterested  third  party  Avould  probably  be  to  lose  it  for  ever; 
for  the  ministers  well  knew  that  there  was  no  mnpire  in  the  world 
who  could  give  judgment  in  favour  of  England  in  such  a  question. 
To  colour  the  rejection  of  this  last  proposal,  they  used  an  argu- 
ment that  was  absolutely  false.  They  knew  for  certain  they  said, 
that  the  emperor  of  Russia  would  not  accept  the  office  whicli 
France  wished  to  impose  upon  him.  Now  the  contrary  was  cer- 
tain, for  Russia  had  just  offered  her  mediation,  and,  soon  after- 
wards, on  being  informed  of  the  last  proposal  of  the  French 
government,  she  lost  no  time  in  declaring-  that  she  consented  to  it, 
notwithstanding  the  dangers  attached  to  tlic  deposit  proposed  to 
be  placed  in  her  hands.  The  English  ministers,  nevertheless, 
were  desirous  to  reserve  a  last  chance  of  obtainino-  Malta,  and 
devised  an  expedient  which  was  not  acceptable.  Judging  of  the 
First  Consul  by  themselves,  they  conceived  that  he  refused  ]\Ialta 
only  out  of  deference  to  the  public  opinion.  They  proposed, 
therefore,  by  adding  some  patent  articles  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
to  throw  into  a  secret  article  the  obligation  to  leave  the  English 
troops  in  JNIalta.  The  patent  articles  were  to  purport  that  Switzer- 
land and  Holland  should  be  immediately  evacuated ;  that  the  king 
of  Sardinia  should  receive  a  territorial  indemnity ;  that  the  Eng- 
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lisli  sliould  obtain  tlie  island  of  Lampedosa,  and  meanwliile 
remain  at  jNIalta.  The  secret  article  was  to  say  that  their  stay 
there  was  to  last  ten  years. 

This  answer,  discussed  on  the  7th  of  May,  despatched  on  the 
same  day,  arrived  on  the  9th  in  Paris.  On  the  10th,  lord  Whit- 
worth  communicated  it  in  writing  to  ]\I.  de  Talleyrand,  whom  he 
could  not  see,  because  that  minister  was  kept  in  attendance  on 
the  First  Consul,  who  was  ill  in  consequence  of  the  upsetting  of  a 
carriage.  When  the  proposal  of  a  secret  article  was  made  to  him, 
he  jDroudly  rejected  it,  and  would  not  hear  of  it  on  any  account. 
He  devised  in  his  tvirn  a  last  expedient,  which  was  cleverly  con- 
trived for  keeping  the  two  national  ambitions  in  eqiiilibrium, 
both  in  respect  to  real  advantages,  and  in  respect  to  ajoparent 
advantages.  This  expedient  consisted  in  leaving  the  English  at 
Malta  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  but  on  condition  that  the 
French  should  for  the  same  space  of  time  occupy  the  Gulf  of 
Tarento.  This  plan  was  attended  with  important  circumstantial 
advantac^es.  The  English  ministers  would  Avin  that  kind  of  wao:er 
which  they  had  laid  to  obtain  IMalta ;  the  French  would  occupy 
an  equal  position  on  the  Mediterranean;  all  the  powers  would 
soon  be  tempted  to  interfere,  to  oblige  the  Enghsh  to  leave  Malta 
in  order  to  get  the  French  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
First  Consul,  however,  would  not  propose  this  new  arrangement 
unless  he  had  a  hope  of  its  being  accepted.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
therefore  had  instructions  not  to  venture  upon  this  last  step  with- 
out extreme  caution. 

Next  day,  the  11th  of  May,  M.  de  Talleyrand  saw  lord  Whit- 
worth  at  noon,  and  told  him  that  a  secret  article  was  unacceptable, 
for  tlie  First  Consul  would  not  deceive  France  respecting  the  ex- 
tent of  the  concessions  granted  to  England;  that,  however,  there 
was  one  more  proposal  to  make,  the  result  of  which  was  to  cede 
Malta,  but  on  condition  of  an  equivalent  to  France.  Lord  Whit- 
worth  declared  that  he  could  not  admit  of  any  proposition  but 
that  sent  by  his  cabinet;  and  that,  after  having  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  defer  his  departure  a  first  time,  he  could  not  delay  it 
a  second  time  without  a  formal  adhesion  to  what  his  government 
demanded.  IM.  de  Talleyrand  made  no  reply  to  this  declaration, 
and  the  two  ministers  parted,  both  very  sorry  not  to  have  been 
able  to  effect  an  accommodation.  Lord  Whitworth  applied  for 
passports  for  the  next  day,  but  said  that  he  should  travel  slowly, 
and  that  there  would  still  be  time  to  write  to  London  and  to  re- 
ceive an  answer,  before  he  could  embark  at  Calais.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  ambassadors  should  be  exchanc^ed  on  the  frontiers,  and 
that  lord  Wliitworth  should  wait  ut  Calais  till  general  Andreossy 
had  reached  Dover. 

Great  curiosity  prevailed  in  Paris.  An  eager  concourse  beset 
the  gate  of  the  hotel  of  the  English  ambassador,  to  see  whether 
he  was  making  preparations  for  travelling.  Next  day,  the  12th, 
after  waiting  the  whole  day,  and  leaving  the  French  cabinet  all  the 
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time  possible  for  reflecting,  lord  Wliitwortli  took  tlie  road  for 
Calais,  making  short  journeys.  The  report  of  his  departure  pro- 
duced a  strong  sensation  in  Paris,  and  every  one  foresaw  that  pro- 
digious events  would  mark  this  new  period  of  the  war. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  had  sent  a  courier  to  general  Andreossy,  to 
carry  to  him  the  new  proposition  for  allowing  the  French  to  oc- 
cupy Tarcnto,  in  compensation  for  the  occupation  of  Malta  by 
the  English.  It  was  by  M.  de  Schimmelpcnnink,  minister  of 
Holland,  that  the  proposition  was  to  be  made,  not  in  the  name 
of  France,  but  as  an  idea  of  his  own,  and  of  the  success  of  which 
he  was  quite  sure.  The  idea,  submitted  to  the  British  cabinet, 
was  not  approved,  and  general  Andreossy  was  obhged  to  leave 
■England.  Quite  as  much  anxiety  was  manifested  in  London  as 
in  Paris.  TheParliament  house  was  incessantly  tlu'onged  for  some 
days,  and  every  one  was  applying  to  ministers  for  news  of  the 
negotiation.  At  the  moment  of  so  important  a  determination, 
the  warUke  passion  subsided,  and  men  were  seized  with  dread  of 
the  consequences  of  a  desperate  conflict.  The  people  of  London 
had  Httle  desire  for  the  renewal  of  the  war.  The  Grenville  party 
and  the  .great  merchants  alone  were  satisfied. 

General  Andreossy  was  accompanied  at  his  departure  with 
great  demonstrations  of  respect  and  visible  regret.  He  arrived 
at  Dover  at  the  same  time  that  lord  Wliitworth  reached  Calais, 
that  is,  on  the  l7th  of  May.  Lord  Whitworth  was  immediately 
conveyed  across  the  Strait.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  visit 
the  French  ambassador;  he  loaded  him  with  tokens  of  esteem, 
and  conducted  him  himself  to  the  ship  that  was  to  carry  him  back 
to  France.  The  two  ambassadors  parted  in  the  presence  of  a 
concourse,  agitated,  uneasy,  sorrowful.  At  this  solemn  moment, 
the  two  nations  seemed  to  bid  each  other  adieu,  not  to  meet  again 
till  after  a  tremendous  war  and  the  convulsion  of  the  world.  How 
diflcrent  would  have  been  their  destinies  if,  as  the  First  Consul 
observed,  these  two  powers,  the  one  maritime,  the  other  conti- 
nental, had  united  and  completed  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of 
peacefully  regulating  the  interests  of  the  universe  !  General  civi- 
lization would  have  made  more  rapid  advances ;  the  future  inde- 
pendence of  Europe  would  have  been  for  ever  ensured;  and  the 
two  nations  would  not  have  paved  the  way  to  the  domination  of 
the  North  over  the  divided  West. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  termination  of  that  short  peace  of 
Amiens. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  vivacity  of  our  national 
sentiments :  it  would  be  painful  to  us  to  condemn  France ;  but 
we  would  do  it  without  hesitation  if  she  seemed  to  us  to  deserve 
condemnation :  we  shall  not  flinch  from  doing  it  whenever  unfor- 
tunately she  is  in  the  ^vrong,  because  truth  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
historian.  However,  after  mature  reflection,  we  cannot  condemn 
France  for  this  renewal  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  nations. 
The  First   Consul,   on  this   occasion,   conducted  himself  with 
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perfect  good  faitli.  He  erred,  wc  admit,  in  points  of  form;  but 
even  these  were  not  all  his  errors.  He  was  not  guilty  of  one  in 
regard  to  things  themselves.  The  complaints  of  England,  respect- 
ing the  change  produced  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries since  the  peace,  were  unfounded.  In  Italy,  the  Italian 
Republic  had  chosen  the  First  Consul  for  president,  but  in  re- 
ality this  made  no  change  in  the  dependence  of  that  Republic, 
which  existed  and  which  could  not  exist  but  by  France.  Besides, 
this  event  was  dated  from  February,  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  from 
the  month  of  March,  1802.  The  erection  of  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria,  and  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  duchy  of  Parma 
to  France,  were  public  facts  before  that  same  month  of  March, 
1802.  It  should  be  added  that  at  the  cono-ress  of  Amiens,  Eng;- 
land  had  ahnost  promised  the  recognition  of  the  new  States  in 
Italy.  The  annexation  of  Piedmont  was  likewise  foreseen  and 
avowed  in  the  negotiations  of  Amiens,  for  the  English  nego- 
tiator had  made  some  efforts  to  obtain  an  indemnity  in  favour  of 
the  king  of  Piedmont.  Switzerland  and  Holland  had  not  ceased 
to  be  occupied  by  our  troops,  either  during  the  war,  or  during 
the  peace;  and,  in  more  than  one  conversation,  lord  Hawkesbury 
had  acknowledged  that  our  influence  over  those  States  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  war ;  that,  provided  that  their  independence  were  de- 
finitively recognized,  no  complaint  would  be  made.  England,  then, 
could  not  suppose  that  France  would  suffer  a  counter-revolution 
to  be  effected  in  Switzerland,  or  in  Holland,  that  is,  at  her  very 
door,  without  interfering.  As  for  the  secularizations,  they  were 
an  act  obhgatory  by  treaties,  an  act  full  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion, executed  jointly  with  Russia,  assented  to  by  all  the  States 
of  Germany,  including  Austria,  sanctioned  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land himself,  who  had,  in  the  quality  of  king  of  Hanover, 
adhered  to  the  division  of  the  indemnities,  Avhich  was  extremely 
advantageous  for  him.  What  was  there  then  on  the  continent 
to  reproach  France  with?  Her  greatness  alone,  a  greatness  con- 
centrated by  treaties,  admitted  by  England  at  the  congress  of 
Amiens,  which  had,  it  is  true,  become  more  evident  in  the  calm 
of  peace  and  amidst  negotiations  which  her  influence  and  her  skill 
decided  in  an  irresistible  manner. 

The  reproach  of  alleged  designs  upon  Egypt  was  a  false  pre- 
text, for  the  First  Consul  had  none  at  that  moment,  and  colonel 
Scbastiani  had  been  sent  only  as  an  observer,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  ascertaining  Avhether  the  English  were  ready  to  evacuate  Alex- 
andria. The  examination  of  the  most  secret  documents  leaves  not 
the  slightest  doubt  on  this  head. 

What  ground  then  could  there  be  for  the  strange  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  relative  to  Malta?  In  order  to  account  for 
it,  we  need  but  call  to  mind  the  events  which  liad.  occurred  during 
the  last  fifteen  months. 

The  English,  passionate  like  all  great  nations,  wished  in  1801, 
after  a  ten  years'  contest,  for  a  moment's  respite,  and  wished  for 
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it  ardently,  as  every  cliange  is  wished  for.  This  sentiment,  en- 
forced by  the  distresses  of  the  labouring  classes  in  1801,  became 
one  of  the  impulsions  which  in  free  governments  overthrow  or 
set  up  administrations.  Pitt  retired :  the  feeble  administration  of 
Mr.  Addincjton  succeeded  him,  and  made  peace  on  clear  condi- 
tions, perfectly  known  to  its  nation  and  to  the  world.  It  con- 
ceded the  advantages  gained  by  France  in  the  preceding  ten 
years,  for  peace  woidd  have  been  impossible  on  any  other  condi- 
tions. In  a  few  months  this  peace  appeared  not  to  give  all  that 
was  expected  from  it:  is  it  ever  the  case  that  reahty  equals  hope? 
The  EngHsh  saw  France,  great  by  war,  become  great  by  negotia- 
tions, great  by  the  efforts  of  industry  and  commerce.  Jealousy  again 
inflamed  their  hearts.  They  solicited  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
which  the  First  Consul  refused,  being  convinced  that  the  French 
manufactures,  in  their  very  infancy,  covdd  not  thrive  without  strong 
protection.  Nevertheless,  the  English  manufacturers  were  satisfied, 
because  smuggling  opened  outlets  enough  for  them.  But  the 
great  merchants  of  London,  alarmed  at  the  competition  with  which 
they  were  tlu'eatened  by  the  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Genoese 
flags,  which  had  again  made  their  appearance  upon  the  seas, 
deprived  of  the  profits  of  the  loans,  connected  with  Pitt,  Wynd- 
ham,  and  Grenville,  the  great  merchants  of  London  became  hostile, 
more  hostile  than  the  English  aristocracy  itself.  They  were  in 
close  connexion  with  Holland,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the 
influence  which  France  exercised  over  that  country.  A  counter- 
revolution having  taken  place  in  Switzerland,  owing  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  First  Consul,  who  was  in  too  great  haste  to  evacuate 
that  country,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enter  it  again.  This  was 
a  new  pretext.  The  animosity  was  soon  at  its  height;  and  the 
war-party,  composed  of  the  mercantile  interest,  having  at  its  head 
Mr.  Pitt,  absent  from  Parliament,  and  the  Grenvilles  present  at 
all  the  discussions,  visibly  pushed  things  to  a  rupture.  The 
British  press  indulged  in  the  most  horrible  invectives.  The  press 
of  the  French  emiarants  took  advantao-e  of  the  occasion  far  to 
surpass  the  violence  of  the  Enghsli  papers. 

Unfortunately,  a  weak  administration,  desirous  of  preserving 
peace,  but  fearing  the  war  party,  alarmed  at  the  noise  that  was 
made  on  account  of  Switzerland,  committed  the  blunder  of  coun- 
termanding the  evacuation  of  Malta.  From  that  moment,  peace 
Avas  irrevocably  sacrificed;  for,  the  rich  prize  of  INIalta,  once  held 
forth  to  British  ambition,  could  not  possibly  be  refused  to  it  after- 
Avards.  The  promptness  and  moderation  of  the  French  intervention 
in  Switzerland  having  put  an  end  to  the  grievance  made  out  of  it, 
the  British  cabinet  would  have  been  very  glad  to  evacuate  INIalta, 
but  no  lono-er  durst.  The  First  Consul  summoned  it  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  justice  and  wounded  pride  to  execute  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  summons  after  summons  led  to  the  deplorable  rupture 
which  we  have  just  recorded. 

Thus  the  English  commercial  aristocracy,  much  more  active  on 
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this  occasion  tlaan  tlie  old  noble  aristocracy,  leagned  witla  ambitious 
spirits  of  tlie  tory  party,  assisted  by  French  emigrants,  not  duly 
checked  by  a  feeble  administration,  this  commercial  aristocracy  and 
its  associates,  exciting,  provoking  an  impetuous  character,  full  of 
the  two-fold  feeling  of  its  strength  and  of  the  justice  of  its  cause — 
these  were  the  real  authors  of  the  war.  We  believe  that  we  are 
adhering  to  truth  and  justice  in  marking  them  out  by  these  traits 
to  posterity,  which  for  the  rest  will  Aveigh  the  faults  of  us  all  in 
scales,  much  truer,  much  surer  than  ours,  we  admit,  because  they 
will  be  held  by  a  cooler  and  more  impartial  hand. 
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by  enchantment — Plan  for  concentrating  Two  Thousand  Boats  at  Boulogne, 
■when  the  Works  in  the  Ports  and  Rivers  are  completed— Preference  given 
to  Boulogne  over  Dunkirk  and  Calais — The  Strait,  its  Winds  and  Currents 
— Excavation  of  the  Harbours  of  Boulogne,  Vimereux,  and  Ambleteuse — 
Distribution  of  the  Troops  along  the  Coast — Their  Labours  and  military 
Exercises — The  First  Consul,  having  inspected  and  regulated  every  thing, 
leaves  Boulogne,  to  visit  Calais,  Dunkirk,  Ostend,  and  Antwerp — Stay  at 
Brussels — Concourse  of  Ministers,  Ambassadors,  and  Bishops  in  that  City 
— Cardinal  Caprara  in   Belgium — Journey  of  M.   Lombard,  the   King  of 
Prussia's  Secretary,  to  Brussels — Tlie  First  Consul  strives  to  dispel  the  Ap- 
prehensions of  King  Frederick  William  by  frank  Communications — Return 
to  Paris — The  First  Consul  resolves  to  put  an  end  to  the  Russian  Media- 
tion, and  announces  a  War  with  England  to  the  last  extremity— lie  finally 
determines  to  oblige  Spain  to  explain  herself,  and  to  execute  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Ildefonso,  leaving  the  choice  of  means  to  herself— Strange  Conduct  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace — The  First  Consul  denounces  that  Favourite  and 
his  scandalous  Proceedings  to  the  King  of  Spain — Deep  Abasement  of  the 
Courtof  Spain— It  submits  and  promises  a  Subsidy— Continuance  of  the 
Preparations  at  Boulogne — The  First  Consul  purposes  to  execute  his  Pro- 
ject in  the  Winter  of  180.3— He  creates  a  small  Residence  for  himself  at 
Pont  de   Briques  near  Boulogne,  where  he  frequently  makes  his  appear- 
ance—Assemblage of  all  the  "Divisions  of  the  Flotilla  in  the  Channel — 
Brilliant  actions  of  Gunboats  witli  Brigs  and  Frigates— Confidence  acquired 
in  the  Expedition — Perfect  harmony  between  the  Seamen  and  Soldiers — 
Hopes  of  a  speedy  Execution  of  the  Plan — Unforeseen  Events  for  a  moment 
call  the  Attention  of  the  First  Consul  to  Internal  Affairs. 
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CAMP  OF  BOULOGNE. 

The  fondness  for  war  which  the  First  Consul  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  cherish  would  have  awakened  suspicion  in  the 
public  opinion  in  France,  and  perhaps  caused  him  to  be  accused 
of  too  much  precipitation  in  breaking  with  England,  had  she  not, 
by  her  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  taken  it  upon 
herself  to  justify  him  completely.  It  was  evident  to  all  minds 
that  she  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  keep  Malta, 
and  thus  to  secure  a  compensation  not  the  most  legitimate  for  our 
greatness.  The  rupture  was  therefore  accepted  as  a  necessity  or 
honour  and  interest,  though  people  indulged  in  no  illusions  re- 
specting the  consequences.  They  were  aware  that  war  Avith 
England  might  become  war  with  Europe;  that  its  duration  was 
as  incalculable  as  its  extent,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  go  to  London 
to  terminate  it,  as  one  might  go  to  the  gates  of  Vienna  to  settle 
a  quarrel  with  Austria.  It  must,  moreover,  strike  a  mortal  blow 
at  commerce,  for  the  seas  could  not  fail  to  be  soon  closed.  Two 
considerations,  however,  greatly  diminished  the  chagrin  for 
France.  Under  a  chief  such  as  Napoleon,  the  war  would  no 
longer  be  the  signal  for  new  internal  commotions;  and  people 
did  flatter  themselves  that  they  might  perhaps  witness  some  pro- 
digy of  his  genius,  wliich  should  put  an  end  at  one  stroke  to  the 
long  rivalry  of  the  two  nations. 

The  First  Consul,  who,  on  this  occasion,  resolved  to  pay  great 
deference  to  pubhc  opinion,  conducted  himself  as  the  head  of  the 
oldest  established  representative  government  might  have  done. 
He  convoked  the  Senate,  the  Legislative  Body,  and  the  Tri- 
bimate,  and  communicated  to  them  such  papers  relative  to  the 
negotiation  as  deserved  to  be  known.  He  had  no  need,  in  fact,  to 
resort  to  any  dissimulation ;  for,  excepting  some  gusts  of  passion, 
he  had  in  reahty  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with.  Tliese  three 
bodies  of  the  State  responded  to  the  proceeding  of  the  First 
Consul,  by  sending  deputations  charged  to  convey  to  the  govern- 
ment their  entire  approbation.  A  man  who  excelled  in  that 
studied  and  solemn  eloquence  which  so  well  befits  the  head  of 
great  assembHes,  M.  de  Fontanes,  recently  introduced  into  the 
Legislative  Body  through  the  influence  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
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was  deputed  to  express  to  tlie  First  Consul  tlie  sentiments  of  that 
body,  and  did  it  in  terms  wortliy  of  being  recorded  by  history. 

"  France,"  said  he,  "  is  ready  to  cover  herself  again  with  those 
arms  which  have  conquered  Europe.  Woe  to  the  ambitious 
government  which  would  recall  us  to  the  field  of  battle,  and 
which,  grudging  humanity  so  brief  an  interval  of  repose,  would 
plunge  it  back  into  the  calamities  from  which  it  has  scarcely 
emerfjed !  .  .  .  .  Eno-land  can  no  lonrrer  assert  that  she  is  delencl- 
ing  the  conservative  principles  of  society  threatened  m  its  founda- 
tions; it  is  we  who  shall  be  able  to  hold  that  language,  if  war  is 
rekindled ;  it  is  we  who  shall  then  avenge  the  rights  of  nations  and 
the  cause  of  humanity,  in  repelling  the  unjust  attack  of  a  nation, 
which  negotiates  but  to  deceive,  which  demands  peace  only  to 
recommence  war,  which  signs  treaties  only  to  break  them.  Let 
us  not  doubt  that,  if  the  signal  is  once  given,  France  will  rally 
with  one  unanimous  movement  around  the  hero  whom  she  ad- 
mires. All  the  parties,  which  he  keeps  in  silence  about  him,  will 
then  \'ie  only  in  zeal  and  courage.  All  are  sensible  that  they 
have  need  of  his  genius,  and  acknowledge  that  he  alone  can  sup- 
port the  weight  and  the  greatness  of  our  new  destinies 

"  Citizen  First  Consul,  the  French  people  camiot  entertain  any 
but  grand  ideas  and  heroic  sentiments  like  yours.  It  has  con- 
quered that  it  might  have  peace ;  it  desires  peace,  Hke  yourself, 
but  like  you,  it  will  never  be  afraid  of  war.  Does  not  England, 
who  fancies  herself  so  well  protected  by  the  Ocean,  know  that 
the  world  sometimes  sees  extraordinary  men  arise,  whose  genius 
executes  what  before  them  appeared  impossible?  And  if  one  of 
these  men  has  appeared,  ought  she  imprudently  to  provoke  him 
and  to  force  him  to  obtain  from  his  fortune  all  that  he  has  a 
right  to  expect?  A  great  people  is  capable  of  every  thing  when 
it  has  for  its  leader  a  great  man,  from  whom  it  can  never  separate 
its  glory,  its  interests,  and  its  happiness." 

In  this  brilliant  and  polished  language,  one  could  not,  to  be 
sure,  discover  the  enthusiasm  of  '89,  but  it  exhibited  the  pro- 
digious confidence  which  every  one  felt  in  the  hero  who  held 
in  his  hand  the  destinies  of  France,  and  from  whom  was  expected 
the  ardently  desired  humiliation  of  England.  A  circumstance 
easy  enough,  it  is  true,  to  be  foreseen,  served  greatly  to  increase 
the  public  indignation.  Almost  at  the  moment  of  tlie  departure 
of  the  two  ambassadors,  and  before  any  regular  manifestation, 
news  arrived  that  tlie  ships  of  the  royal  English  navy  were 
capturing  French  merchantmen.  Two  irigatcs  had  taken  in  the 
bay  of  Audicrne  a  number  of  trading  vessels,  wliicli  were  going 
to  seek  refuge  at  Brest.  Tliese  first  acts  were  soon  followed  by 
many  others,  intelligence  of  which  arrived  from  all  the  ports. 
It  was  a  violence  not  at  all  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations. 
There  was  a  formal  stipulation  on  this  subject  in  the  late  treaty 
signed  between  America  and  France  (30th  of  September,  1800, 
Art.  8),  but  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  it  is  true,  there  was  notliing 
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of  the  sort.     Tliat  treaty  contained  no  stipulation  for  delaying,  in 
case  of  rupture,  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  commerce. 
But  this  delay  resulted  from  the  moral  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,    placed   far   above  all  written  stipulations.     The   First 
Consul,  all  the  ardom-  of  whose  character  was  kindled  by  this  new 
situation,   determined  instantly  to  use  reprisals,  and  drew  up  an 
arrete^  by  which  he  declared  all  the  English  travelUng  in  France 
at  the  time  of  the  rupture,  prisoners  of  war.     Since  the  EngHsh, 
he  said,  were  determined  to  visit  upon  mere  traders,  innocent  of 
the  poHcy  of  their  govermnent,  the  consequences  of  that  policy, 
he  was  authorized  to  do  the  same,  and  to  secure  means  of  ex- 
change by  constituting  the  British  subjects  actually  arrested  on 
the  soil  of  France  his  prisoners.     Tliis  measure,  though  actuated 
by  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  nevertheless  exliibitcd  a  cha- 
racter of  rigour  which  was  Hable  to  ruffle  the  public  opinion,  and 
to  excite  apprehensions  of  the  renewal  of  the  \4olences  of  the  last 
war.     M.  Cambaceres  strongly  remonstrated  with  the  First  Consul, 
and  obtained  a  modification  of  the  projected  dispositions.  Thanks 
to  his  efforts,  those  dispositions  were  made  to  apply  only  to  such 
British  subjects  as  were  in  the  military  service  or  held  any  commis- 
sion whatever  from  the  government.     For  the  rest,  they  were  not 
confined,  but  merely  prisoners  on  parole  in  various  fortified  places. 
All  France  was  soon  in  vehement  commotion.     For  a  century 
past,  that  is  to  say,  ever  since  the  EngHsh  navy  seemed  to  take 
the  lead  of  ours,  the  idea  of  terminating  the  maritime  rivalship 
of  the  two  nations  by  an  invasion  had  possessed  all  minds.    Louis 
XVI.  and  the  Directory  had  made  preparations  for  a  landing. 
The  Directory,  in  particular,  had  kept  for  several  years  a  certain 
number  of  flat-bottomed  boats  on  the  coasts  of  the  Channel;  and 
it  will  be  recollected  that  in  1801,  shortly  before  the  signature  of 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  admiral  Latouche  Treville  had  re- 
pulsed the  repeated  attempts  of  Nelson  to  carry  the  Boulogne 
flotilla  by  boarding.     It  had  become  a  sort  of  popular  tradition 
that  it  was  possible  to  transport  an  army  from  Calais  to  Dover  in 
flat-bottomed  boats.     By  an  impulse  absolutely  electric,  the  de- 
partments and  the   great   cities,    each  according  to  its  means, 
offered  the  government  flat-bottomed  boats,  cutters,  frigates,  even 
ships  of  the  line.     This  patriotic  idea  was  first  broached  by  the 
department  of  the  Loiret,  which  taxed  itself  to  the  amount  of 
300,000  francs,  to  build  and  equip  a  frigate  of  30  guns.     At  tliis 
signal,  communes,  departments,  and  even  corporations,  came  for- 
ward to  imitate  the  example.     The  mayors  of  Paris  opened  sub- 
scriptions, wliich  were  soon  filled  with  a  multitude  of  signatures. 
Among  the  models  of  boats  proposed  by  the  marine  were  some 
of  different   dimensions,    costing   from   8000  to  30,000  francs. 
Each  locality  coidd  consequently  proportion  its  zeal  to  its  means. 
Small  towns,  as  Coutances,  Bernay,  Louviers,  Valogne,  Verdun, 
Moissac,  gave  merely  flat-bottomed  boats  of  the  first  or  second 
dimension.     The  more  considerable  towns  voted  frigates,  and  even 
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sliips  of  tlie  line.  Paris  voted  a  sHp  of  120  guns,  Lyons  one  of  100, 
Bordeaux  an  84,  Marseilles  a  74.  These  gifts  of  the  great  cities 
•were  independent  of  those  made  by  the  departments.  Thus,  though 
Bordeaux  had  offered  an  80-gun  ship,  the  department  of  the  Gironde 
subscribed  1,600,000  francs  to  be  expended  in  building  vessels. 
Though  Lyons  had  given  a  ship  of  100  guns,  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  added  a  patriotic  gift  amounting  to  one-eighth  of  its  taxes. 
The  department  of  the  North  added  a  million  to  the  sum  voted  by 
the  city  of  Lille.  The  departments  in  general  levied  on  them- 
selves a  contribution  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  francs, 
up  to  900,000  and  a  million.  Some  gave  their  share  in  produce 
of  the  country  serviceable  for  the  navy.  The  department  of 
Cote  d'Or  made  a  present  to  the  State  of  100  pieces  of  cannon  of 
large  calibre,  which  were  to  be  founded  at  Creuzot.  The  de- 
partment of  Lot  and  Garonne  voted  an  addition  of  5  centimes  to 
its  direct  contributions  for  the  service  of  the  year  XL  and  the 
year  XIL,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  sail-cloth  in  the 
country.  The  Italian  Republic,  imitating  this  spirit,  offered  the 
First  Consul  four  millions  of  Milanese  livres,  to  build  two  frigates, 
one  called  the  President  and  the  other  the  Italian  Republic,  be- 
sides twelve  gun-boats,  named  after  the  twelve  Italian  depart- 
ments. The  great  bodies  of  the  State  would  not  be  left  behind, 
and  the  Senate  gave  a  ship  of  120  guns  for  its  donation.  Mer- 
cantile houses,  such  as  that  of  Barillon,  persons  holding  situations 
in  the  finances,  as  the  receivers-general,  for  instance,  offered  flat- 
bottomed  boats.  Such  a  resource  was  not  to  be  disdained,  for 
it  could  not  amount  to  less  than  40  millions.  Compared  Avith  a 
budget  of  500  millions,  it  was  of  real  importance.  Added  to 
the  price  of  Louisiana,  which  was  60  millions,  to  various  subsidies 
obtained  from  allies,  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  produce  of  the 
taxes,  it  would  relieve  the  government  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
curring to  the  expensive,  and  at  that  time  almost  impossible  re- 
source, a  loan  in  annuities. 

We  shall  presently  describe  in  detail  the  creation  of  this  flotilla, 
capable  of  carrying  150,000  men,  400  pieces  of  cannon,  10,000 
horses,  and  Avhlch  for  a  moment  was  very  near  effecting  the  con- 
quest of  England.  For  the  present  it  "will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion that  a  condition  imposed  by  the  marine  on  these  flat-bot- 
tomed boats  of  all  dimensions  was  that  they  should  not  draw 
more  than  6  or  7  feet  Avater.  When  disarmed,  they  Avere  not  to 
draw  more  than  3  or  4.  Thus  they  could  float  upon  all  the  rivers, 
descend  them  to  tlie  mouth,  and  then  be  collected  in  the  ports  of 
the  Claannel,  keeping  close  to  the  coasts.  This  Avas  a  great  ad- 
vantage, for  our  ports  Avould  not  have  been  adequate,  for  Avant 
of  stocks,  timber,  and  Avorkmen,  to  the  building  of  1500  or  2000 
boats,  Avhich  were  required  to  be  finished  in  a  few  months.  By 
building  in  the  interior,  the  difficulty  Avas  surmounted.  The 
banks  of  the  Gironde,  of  the  Loire,  of"  the  Seine,  of  the  Somme, 
of  the  Oise,  of  the  Sclield,  of  the  Meuse,  of  the  Rhine,  Averc  all 
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at  once  covered  with  building  yards.  The  Avorkraen  of  the 
country,  under  the  direction  of  boatswains  of  the  navy,  were 
perfectly  equal  to  these  singular  creations,  which  at  first  astonished 
the  population,  Avhich  sometimes  furnished  it  with  subjects  of 
raillery,  but  which,  nevertheless,  soon  became  a  cause  of  serious 
alarm  to  England.  In  Paris,  from  La  Rapee  to  the  Invalides,  there 
were  90  gun-boats  on  the  stocks,  and  more  than  1000  workmen 
employed  in  building  them. 

The  first  thins;  to  be  done,  on  occasion  of  the  new  war  with 
England,  was  to  collect  our  naval  force,  distributed  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  engaged  in  reducing  our  colonies  under  the  authority 
of  the  mother-country.  This  was  the  very  first  point  to  which 
the  First  Consul  turned  his  attention.  He  lost  no  time  in  recall- 
ing our  squadrons,  in  ordering  them  to  leave  at  Martinique,  Gua- 
deloupe, and  St.  Domingo,  all  the  men,  ammunition,  and  materiel 
they  could.  The  frigates  and  Hght  vessels  only  were  to  remain  in 
America.  But  it  was  necessary  to  beware  of  being  too  sanguine. 
The  war  with  England,  if  it  could  not  "wrest  from  us  the  smaller 
islands,  such  as  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  was  destined  to 
cause  us  to  lose  the  most  valuable  of  all,  that  for  the  preservation 
of  which  an  army  had  been  sacrificed — we  mean  St.  Domingo. 

We  have  seen  the  captain-general  Leclerc,  after  well  conducted 
operations  and  a  considerable  loss  of  men,  become  master  of  the 
colony,  having  reason  to  flatter  himself  even  that  he  had  restored 
it  to  France,  and  Toussaint,  retiring  to  his  habitation  at  Ennery, 
waiting;  there  for  the  month  of  Autrust  as  the  term  of  the  reig-n  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  island  of  Haiti.  That  terrible  black  pre- 
dicted truly  when  he  foresaw  the  triumph  of  the  climate  of  Ame- 
rica over  European  soldiers.  But  he  lived  not  to  enjoy  that 
triumph,  for  he  was  destined  to  perish  himself  from  the  incle- 
mency of  our  climate — melancholy  retaliations  of  the  war  of  races, 
obstinately  bent  on  disputing  with  each  other  the  regions  of  the 
equator. 

Scarcely  had  the  army  begun  to  establish  itself,  when  the  noble 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Egypt,  transported  to 
the  West  Indies,  were  attacked  by  a  scourge  frequent  in  those 
parts,  but  this  time  more  destructive  than  ever.  Whether  the 
climate,  from  some  unkno^vn  decree  of  Providence,  was  this  year 
more  fatal  than  usual,  or  whether  its  action  was  more  powerful 
upon  fatigued  soldiers,  crowded  together  in  considerable  number, 
forming  a  stronger  focus  of  infection.  Death  swept  them  away 
with  awful  rapidity  and  violence.  Twenty  generals  were  carried 
off  nearly  at  once:  officers  and  soldiers  perished  by  thousands. 
To  the  22,000  men  brought  by  several  squadrons,  5000  of  whom 
were  hors  dc  combat,  and  5000  ill  of  various  diseases,  the  First 
Consul  had  added,  towards  the  end  of  1802,  about  10,000  more. 
The  new  comers,  in  particular,  were  seized  at  the  very  moment  of 
their  landing.  Fifteen  thousand  men  at  least  perished  in  two 
months.     The  army  was  reduced  to  nine  or  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
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seasoned,  it  is  true,  but  mostly  convalescents,  and  unfit  to  resume 
arms  immediately. 

As  soon  as  tlie  yellow  fever  commenced  its  ravages,  Toussaint 
Louverture,  delighted  to  see  liis  sinister  predictions  verified,  felt 
all  liis  hopes  revive.     From  liis  secluded  retreat  of  Ennery,  he 
secretly  placed  himself  m  correspondence  with  liis  trusty  followers, 
ordered  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  enjoined  them  to 
obtain  accurate  information  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  particularly  to  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  captain-general, 
on  whom  his  cruel  impatience  invoked  the  infliction  of  the  scourge. 
His  proceedings  were  not  so  secret  but  that  some  of  them  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  captain-general,  and  especially  of  the  black 
cfenerals.     These  lost  no  time  in  sjivino;  notice  of  them  to  the 
French  authority.     They  were  jealous  of  Toussaint,  though  they 
obeyed  him,  and  this  sentunent  had  contributed  not  a  little  to 
their  prompt  submission.     These  noirs  dorts  {gilt  blacks),  as  the 
First  Consul  called  them,  were  content  with  the  repose  and  the 
opulence  which  they  enjoyed.  They  had  no  desire  to  recommence 
the  war,  and  they  were  afraid  lest  Toussaint,  if  he  should  again 
become  all-powerful,  would  make  them  atone  for  their  desertion. 
They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  persuade  general  Leclerc  to  seize 
the  old  dictator.     The  secret  influence  exercised  by  the  latter  was 
revealed  by  an  alarming  symptom.     The  blacks  formerly  com- 
posing his  guard,  and  incorporated  with  the  colonial  troops  which 
had  passed  into  the  service  of  the  mother-country,  left  the  ranks, 
to  return,  they  said,  to  work,  but  in  reality  to  throw  themselves 
among  the  bluffs  about  Ennery.     Tlie  captain-general,  pressed  by 
a  twofold  danger,  on  one  hand  the  yellow  fever  wliich  was  sweep- 
ing ofi"  his  army,  on  the  other  revolt,  which  was  manifesting 
itself  on  all  sides,  ha\dng  moreover  instructions  from  the  First 
Consul,  enjoining  him,  on  the  first  sign  of  disobedience,  to  get 
rid  of  the  black  chiefs,  resolved  to  have  Toussaint  arrested.     Be- 
sides, the  intercepted  letters  of  the  latter  woidd  sufficiently  autho- 
rize this  step.     But  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  dissimulation  in 
order  to  seize  that  powerfi.il  chief,  suiTounded  abeady  by  an  auny 
of  insurgents.     His  advice  was  asked  respecting  the  means  of  in- 
ducing the  return  of  the  blacks  who  had  run  away  to  work,  and 
the  choice  of  the  most  suitable  stations  for  re-estabhshing  the 
health  of  the  army.     To  flatter  his  vanity  thus  was  the  very  way 
to  entice  Toussaint  to   an  interview.     You  clearly  see,  cried  he, 
that  these  whites  cannot  do  without  old  Toussaint.     Accordingly, 
he  repaired  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  surrounded  by  a  party  of 
blacks.     No  sooner  had  he  anivcd  than  he  was  seized,  disarmed, 
and  carried  prisoner  on  board  a  vessel.     Surprised,  ashamed,  and 
nevertheless  resigned,  he  uttered  only  these  memorable  words: 
In  overthrowing  me,  you  have  overthrown  only  tlie  trunk  of  the 
tree  of  liberty  of  the  Negroes;  but  the  roots  are  left;  they  will 
shoot  up  again,  because  they  are  deep  and  numerous. — He  was 
sent  to  Europe,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  Fort  of  Joux. 
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Unfortimately,  tlic  spirit  of  insurrection  had  spread  among  the 
blacks;  it  had  again  taken  possession  of  their  hearts,  accompanied 
by  distrust  of  the  designs  of  tlie  whites  and  the  hope  of  conquer- 
ing them.  The  tidings  of  what  had  been  done  in  Guadeloupe, 
where  slavery  had  lately  been  re-established,  had  reached  St. 
Domingo,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  impression  there.  A 
few  words  on  the  re-estabHshmcnt  of  slavery  in  the  West  India 
islands,  dropj)ed  in  the  tribune  of  the  Legislative  Body  in  France, 
words  applicable  exclusively  to  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  but 
which,  with  a  sllglit  degree  of  mistrust,  might  be  extended  to 
St.  Domingo,  had  contributed  to  impress  the  blacks  with  a  con- 
viction that  the  Europeans  designed  to  reduce  them  again  to 
slavery.  From  the  humble  labourers  to  the  generals,  the  idea  of 
again  falling  under  the  yoke  of  slavery  thrilled  them  Avith  indig- 
nation. Several  black  oihcers,  more  humane,  more  worthy  of 
their  new  fortune,  such  as  Laplume,  Clervaux,  even  Christophe, 
who,  not  aspiring  like  Toussaint  to  be  dictator  of  the  island,  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  authority  of  the  mother-country,  pro- 
vided that  she  respected  the  freedom  of  their  race,  expressed  them- 
selves with  a  warmth  which  left  no  doubt  of  their  sentiments. 
We  are  willing,  said  they,  to  remain  French,  to  be  submissive, 
and  to  serve  the  mother-country  faithfully,  for  Ave  have  no  desire 
to  begin  anew  a  life  of  pillage ;  but,  if  the  mother-country  attempts 
to  make  slaves  acain  of  our  brethren  or  our  children,  she  must 
come  to  the  resolution  to  slaughter  us  to  the  last  man.  General 
Leclerc,  whose  integrity  touched  them,  quieted  them  for  a  few 
days,  by  assuring  them  upon  his  honour  that  the  intentions  attri- 
buted to  the  whites  were  an  imposture;  but,  at  bottom,  their 
jealousy  was  incurable.  Let  the  general  in  chief  do  what  he 
would,  he  .found  it  impossible  to  remove  that.  If  Laplume  and 
Clervaux,  sincerely  reconciled  to  the  mother-country,  argued  as 
we  have  just  shown,  Dessallnes,  an  absolute  monster,  such  as 
slavery  and  revolt  alone  can  form,  was  intent,  with  deep  trea- 
chery, in  setting  the  blacks  against  the  whites  and  the  whites 
against  the  blacks,  on  urging  the  one  to  exasperate  the  other,  on 
triumphing  amidst  the  general  massacre,  and  on  stepping  into  the 
place  of  Toussaint  Louverture,  whose  apprehension  he  had  been 
the  first  to  call  for. 

In  this  painful  perplexity,  the  captain-general,  having  only  a 
small  part  of  his  army  left,  and  seeing  that  remnant  diminishing 
daily,  threatened  at  the  same  time  by  a  speedy  insurrection, 
thought  it  right  to  give  orders  for  disarming  the  Negroes.  The 
measure  appeared  reasonable  and  necessary.  The  black  chiefs 
whose  principles  were  upright,  such  as  Laplume  and  Clervaux, 
approved  it ;  but  those  blacks  who  harbovired  perfidious  intentions, 
like  Dessalines,  recommended  it  most  earnestly.  It  was  set  about 
immediately,  and  downright  violence  was  required  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Great  numbers  of  blacks  fled  to  tlie  bluffs ;  others  submitted 
to  torture  rather  than  give  up  what  they  considered  as  hberty 
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itself — their  musket.  The  black  officers,  in  particular,  showed  no 
mercy  in  this  kind  of  search.  They  caused  men  of  their  own 
colour  to  be  shot,  and  acted  thus,  some  to  prevent  war,  others,  on 
the  contrary,  to  excite  it.  By  these  means,  however,  there  were 
taken  out  of  their  hands  about  30,000  muskets,  mostly  of  English 
manufacture,  and  purchased  through  the  forecast  of  Toussaint. 
These  severities  excited  insurrections,  in  the  north,  in  the  west,  in 
the  environs  of  Port  au  Prince.  Toussaint's  nephew,  Charles 
Belair,  a  Negro,  who  possessed  a  certain  superiority  over  the 
blacks,  by  his  manners,  his  imderstanding,  and  his  acquirements, 
and  whom,  on  account  of  these  qualities,  his  uncle  purposed  to 
make  his  successor,  Charles  Belair,  irritated  by  some  executions 
perpetrated  in  the  department  of  the  west,  fled  to  the  bluffs  and 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Dessalines,  who  resided  at  St. 
Marc,  solicited  most  urgently  to  be  employed  in  reducing  him; 
and  finding  here  the  two-fold  occasion  of  displaying  the  deceptive 
zeal  which  he  affected,  and  to  revenge  himself  upon  a  rival  who 
had  given  him  great  umbrage,  he  kept  up  an  unrelenting  war 
against  Charles  Belair.  At  length,  he  found  means  to  take  him 
with  his  Avife,  sent  them  before  a  military  commission,  and  had 
both  those  unfortunate  persons  shot.  Dessalines  excused  himself 
to  the  blacks  for  this  conduct  by  alleging  the  merciless  injunc- 
tions of  the  whites,  and  at  the  same  time  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  for  destroying  a  detested  rival.  Melancholy  atrocities, 
which  prove  that  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  are  everywhere 
the  same,  and  that  climate,  time,  features,  and  complexion,  make 
no  perceptible  difference  in  man  !  Thus  every  thing  urged  on  the 
revolt  of  the  blacks — the  dark  mistrust  wliich  had  taken  possession 
of  their  minds,  the  vigorous  precautions  necessary  to  be  adopted 
in  regard  to  them,  and  the  ferocious  passions  by  wliich  they  were 
divided;  passions  which  the  French  were  obliged  to  tolerate,  and 
frequently  even  to  employ. 

To  these  misfortunes  of  situation  were  added  faults,  owing  to 
the  coni'usion  which  tlie  disease,  the  danger  springing  up  every 
where  at  once,  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  one  part 
of  the  island  and  another,  began  to  introduce  into  the  colony. 
General  Boudet  had  been  withdrawn  from  Port  au  Prince  to  be 
sent  to  the  Windward  Islands  as  successor  to  Richepansc,  who 
had  died  of  the  yellow  fever.  General  Rochambeau,  appointed 
to  fill  his  place,  was  a  brave  officer,  equally  inteUigcnt  and  intre- 
pid, but  had  contracted  in  the  colonics,  where  he  had  sensed,  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  Creoles  residing  there.  He  hated  the  mulat- 
toes,  as  did  the  old  colonists  themselves.  He  found  them  disso- 
lute, violent,  cruel,  and  said  that  he  liked  the  blacks  better,  be- 
cause, as  he  alleged,  they  were  more  simple,  more  sober,  more 
hardy  for  war.  General  Rochambeau  commanding  in  Port  au 
Prince  and  in  the  south,  where  mulattoes  abounded,  manifested 
on  the  approach  of  the  insurrection  as  strong  a  distrust  of  them  as 
of  the  blacks,  and  imprisoned  a  great  number.     Another  thing 
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he  did,  which  irritated  them,  and  that  was  to  send  away  General 
Rigaud,  formerly  chief  of  the  mulattoes,  long  the  rival  and  enemy 
of  Toussaint,  vanquished  and  expelled  by  him,  naturally  taking 
advantage  of  the  victory  of  the  whites  to  return  to  St.  Domingo, 
and  hoping  for  a  favourable  reception  there.  But  the  same  fault 
that  the  whites  committed  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  St.  Domingo,  in  not  allying  themselves  with  the  people 
of  colour,  they  again  committed  at  its  conclusion.  The  mulat- 
toes, offended,  grieved,  thenceforward  showed  a  disposition  to 
imite  with  the  blacks;  which  was  extremely  prejudicial,  especially 
in  the  south,  where  they  predominated. 

By  these  concurring  causes,  the  insurrection  which  had  at  first 
been  partial,  was  rendered  general.  In  the  north,  Maurcpas 
and  Christophe  fled  to  the  bluffs,  not  without  expressing  regret, 
but  mastered  by  a  sentiment  stronger  than  themselves — the  love 
of  their  threatened  liberty.  In  the  west,  the  barbarous  Dessa- 
lines,  at  length  throwing  off  the  mask,  joined  the  revolters.  In 
the  south,  the  mulattoes,  united  with  the  blacks,  began  to  ra- 
vage that  fair  province,  hitherto  left  intact  and  flourishing  as  in 
the  most  prosperous  times.  Laplume  was  the  only  black  who 
continued  faithful,  definitively  attached  to  the  mother-country, 
and  preferring  that  to  the  barbarous  government  of  men  of  his 
own  colour. 

The  French  army,  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  men, 
scarcely  fit  for  service,  had  in  the  north  nothing  but  the  Cape 
and  a  few  surrounding  positions;  in  the  west  Port  au  Prince  and 
St.  Marc;  in  the  south  Les  Cayes,  Jeremie,  and  Tiburin.  The 
anguish  of  the  unfortunate  Leclerc  was  extreme.  He  had  with 
him  his  wife,  whom  he  had  lately  sent  to  Turtle  Island,  to  save 
her  from  the  pestilence.  He  had  witnessed  the  death  of  the  wise 
and  able  M.  Benezech,  and  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
generals  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Italy;  he  had  just  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  decease  of  Richepanse ;  he  was  a  daily 
spectator  of  the  end  of  his  most  valiant  soldiers,  without  having  it 
in  his  power  to  afford  them  rehef ;  and  he  saw  that  the  moment 
was  approaching  when  he  should  no  longer  be  able  to  defend 
against  the  blacks  the  small  strip  of  coast  that  was  still  left  him. 
Tormented  by  these  distressing  reflections,  he  was  more  exposed 
than  any  other  to  the  attack  of  that  malady  which  was  destroying 
the  army.  He  was  actually  seized  by  it  in  his  turn,  and,  after  a 
short  illness,  which,  assuming  the  character  of  a  continued  fever,  at 
last  deprived  him  entirely  of  strength,  he  expired,  expressing  in- 
cessantly noble  sentiments,  and  his  mind  appearing  to  be  wholly 
occupied  with  his  wife  and  his  companions  in  arms,  whom  he  left 
in  a  deplorable  situation.     He  died  in  November,  1802. 

General  Rochambeau, .  as  senior  officer,  assumed  the  command. 
This  new  governor  of  the  colony  was  not  deficient  cither  in  valour  or 
military  talents,  but  he  wanted  prudence  and  the  coolness  of  a  chief 
untinctured  with  the  passions  of  the  tropics.  General  Rochambeau 
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reckoned  upon  quelling  tlie  insurrection  everywliere,  but  it  was  too 
late.  It  would  be  as  much  as  he  could  do,  by  concentrating  his 
forces  at  the  Cape,  and  abandoning  the  west  and  the  south,  to  main- 
tain his  ground.  Attempting  to  make  head  at  all  points  at  once, 
his  efforts  were  everywhere  feeble  and  inefficient.  He  retiu-ned  to 
the  Cape  to  take  possession  of  his  new  authority.  He  arrived 
there  at  the  moment  when  Christophe,  Clervaux,  and  the  black 
cliiefs  of  the  north  attacked,  in  hopes  of  reducing,  that  capital  of 
the  island.  General  Rochambeau  had  for  its  defence  a  few  hun- 
dred soldiers,  and  the  national  guard  of  the  Cape,  composed  of 
planters,  brave  hke  all  the  men  of  those  countries.  Christophe 
and  Clervaux  had  aheady  carried  one  of  the  forts;  general  Ro- 
chambeau retook  it  with  extraordinary  courage,  seconded  by  the 
energy  of  the  national  guard,  and  behaved  so  bravely  that  the 
blacks  concludinsr  that  reinforcements  must  have  arrived  on  the 
island,  beat  a  retreat.  But,  during  this  heroic  defence,  a  fright- 
ful scene  had  taken  place  in  the  road.  Twelve  hmidi'ed  blacks 
had  been  sent  on  board  the  ships,  because  the  French  knew  not 
how  to  guard  them  on  shore,  and  were  unwilling  to  give  such  an 
additional  force  to  the  enemy.  The  crews,  decimated  by  the 
disease,  Avere  much  weaker  than  their  prisoners.  At  the  sound  of 
the  attack  on  the  Cape,  they  threw — we  shudder  while  we  write 
— they  threw  part  of  them  overboard.  At  the  same  instant,  a 
mulatto,  named  Bardet,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  was  subjected 
to  the  hke  treatment:  he  was  drowned  on  account  of  an  unjust 
and  atrocious  suspicion.  From  that  day  the  mulattoes,  who  had 
still  wavered,  joined  the  Negroes,  slaughtered  the  whites,  and 
completely  ravaged  the  fine  province  of  the  south. 

Let  us  close  this  doleful  recital,  in  which  History  has  nothing 
more  that  is  worthy  of  record  to  introduce.  At  the  period  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  Avar  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  French, 
shut  up  at  the  Cape,  Port  au  Prince,  and  Cayes,  had  difficulty  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  united  blacks  and  mulattoes.  The  ncAv 
European  war  heightened  their  despair.  They  had  no  alternative 
but  between  the  Negroes  who  had  become  more  ferocious  than 
ever,  and  the  English  waiting  till  they  should  be  forced  to  sur- 
render to  them,  when  they  Avould  be  sent  prisoners  to  England, 
after  being  stripped  of  the  last  remnant  of  their  property. 

Out  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-tAvo  thousand  men,  sent  by  the 
mother-country,  tlrere  were  finally  left  seven  or  eight.  More  than 
twenty  generals  had  perished,  and  among  them  Richepanse,  the 
most  to  be  regretted  of  all.  At  the  moment  Toussaint  Louver- 
turc,  ill-boding  prophet,  was  dying  of  cold  in  France,  a  prisoner 
in  the  fort  of  Joux,  our  soldiers  AA'cre  sinking  under  the  rays  of  a 
burning  sun.  Deplorable  compensation,  this  death  of  a  black  of 
genius  for  the  loss  of  so  many  heroic  whites ! 

Such  was  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  First  Consul  to  the  ancient 
commercial  system  of  France,  a  sacrifice  for  Avhich  he  has  been 
keenly  censured.     Still,  to  judge  soundly  of  the  acts  of  the  heads 
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of  governments,  we  should  always  take  into  account  tlie  circum- 
stances under  the  control  of  wliicli  tliey  acted.  TVHicn  peace  liad 
been  made  vnth  tlic  whole  world,  when  the  ideas  of  old  commerce 
poured  in  again  like  a  torrent,  when,  in  Paris  and  in  all  the  sea- 
ports, the  merchants,  the  riuned  colonists,  loudly  demanded  the 
re-estahHshment  of  our  commercial  prosperity;  when  they  urged 
the  recovery  of  a  possession  wliich  once  constituted  the  wealth 
and  the  pride  of  the  ancient  monarchy ;  when  thousands  of 
officers,  seeing  with  mortiiicatiou  their  career  cut  short  by 
peace,  ojEfered  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  their  arms 
were  needed ;  was  it  possible  to  refuse  to  the  regrets  of  the  fonner 
and  to  the  activity  of  the  latter  the  occasion  for  restoring  the 
commerce  of  France?  AVhat  has  not  England  done  to  jDreserve 
North  America,  Spain  to  preserve  South  America?  What  would 
not  Holland  do  to  preserve  Java?  Nations  never  suffered  any 
great  possession  to  shp  out  of  their  hands,  without  making  an 
eifort  to  retain  it,  even  though  they  have  no  chance  of  success. 
We  shall  see  if  the  American  war  has  furnished  the  Enghsli  with 
a  lesson,  and  if  they  will  attempt  to  defend  Canada,  whenever 
that  northern  colony  shall  indulge  the  very  natural  predilection 
wliich  attracts  it  towards  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Fu'st  Consul  had  recalled  to  Europe  all  our  squadrons, 
with  the  exception  of  the  frigates  and  Kght  vessels.  They  had 
all  entered  om-  ports,  one  only  excepted,  consisting  of  five  sail  of 
the  line,  which  had  been  obhged  to  put  into  Corunna.  A  sixth 
sliip  had  taken  refuge  in  Cadiz.  It  was  necessary  to  collect  these 
scattered  elements,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a  conflict  hand 
to  hand  with  Great  Britain. 

It  would  have  been  a  difficult  task  even  for  the  ablest  and  the 
most  ffi-mly  established  government  to  maintain  a  conffict  with  Eng- 
land. It  was  easy,  it  is  true,  for  the  First  Consul  to  screen  liun- 
self  from  her  blows;  but  it  was  just  as  easy  for  England  to  screen 
herself  from  his.  England  and  France  had  conquered  a  nearly 
equal  empire,  the  former  at  sea,  the  latter  on  land.  HostiHties 
having  commenced,  England  was  about  to  unfurl  her  flag  in 
both  hemispheres,  to  take  some  Dutch  and  Spanish  colonies, 
perhaps,  but  with  more  difficulty,  some  French  colonics.  She 
was  about  to  interdict  navigation  to  all  nations,  and  to  arrogate 
it  to  herself  exclusively ;  but,  imaided,  she  could  do  no  more.  The 
appearance  of  Enghsli  troops  on  the  continent  would  but  have 
brought  upon  her  a  disaster  smiilar  to  that  of  the  Helder  in  1799. 
France,  on  her  part,  could,  either  by  force  or  by  influence,  forbid 
England  access  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  from  Copenhagen  to 
Venice,  confine  her  uitercoiu'se  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  alone, 
and  obhge  her  to  brmg  do^vll  from  the  Pole  the  colonial  produce 
of  which  dming  the  war  she  would  be  the  sole  depository.  But, 
in  tliis  struggle  of  two  great  powers,  who  rided  each  on  one  of 
the  two  elements,  without  having  the  means  of  quitting  them  to 
grapple  one  another,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they  woidd  be  re- 
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strictcd  to  threatening  without  striking,  and  that  the  world, 
trampled  upon  by  them,  would  finally  rebel  against  one  or  the 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  itself  from  the  consequences 
of  this  tremendous  quarrel.  In  such  a  situation,  success  must 
belong  to  that  which  should  contrive  to  get  out  of  the  element  in 
which  it  reigned  to  reach  its  rival;  and,  if  that  effort  proved  im- 
possible, to  that  which  should  find  means  to  render  its  cause  so 
popular  in  the  world,  as  to  gain  it  over  to  its  side.  It  was 
difficult  for  both  to  attach  nations  to  themselves ;  for  England,  in 
order  to  arrogate  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  commerce,  was  obhged 
to  harass  neutrals ;  and  France,  in  order  to  close  the  continent 
against  the  commerce  of  England,  was  obliged  to  do  violence  to 
all  the  powers  of  Europe.  To  conquer  England,  therefore,  it 
was  requisite  to  solve  one  of  these  problems:  either  to  cross  the 
channel  and  march  to  London,  or  to  sway  the  continent,  and  to 
oblige  it,  either  by  force  or  by  poHcy  to  refuse  all  British  com- 
modities ;  to  realise,  in  short,  an  invasion  or  a  continental  blockade. 
We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this  history,  by  what  series  of  events 
Napoleon  was  gradually  led  from  the  first  of  these  enterprizes  to 
the  second;  by  what  a  concatenation  of  prodigies  he  at  first 
approached  his  aim  so  as  nearly  to  attain  it;  by  what  a  combina- 
tion of  faults  and  misfortunes,  he  was  afterwards  hurried  away 
from  it,  and  finally  fell.  Happily,  before  reaching  that  deplorable 
term,  France  had  achieved  such  things,  that  a  nation  which 
Providence  permits  to  accomplish  them  remains  for  ever  glorious, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  nations. 

Such  were  the  proportions  which  this  war  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  must  inevitably  take.  It  had  been  from  1792  to 
1801  the  struggle  of  the  democratic  principle  against  the  aristo- 
cratic principle;  without  ceasing  to  have  this  character,  it  was 
about  to  become,  under  Napoleon,  the  struggle  of  one  element 
against  another,  with  much  more  dilficidty  for  us  than  for  the 
English ;  for  the  whole  continent,  out  of  detestation  to  the  French 
revolution,  out  of  jealousy  of  our  power,  must  hate  France  much 
more  heartily  than  the  neutrals  hated  England. 

With  his  keen  glance,  the  First  Consul  soon  perceived  the 
drift  of  this  war,  and  he  took  his  resolution  without  hesitating. 
He  formed  the  plan  of  crossing  the  Strait  of  Calais  with  an  army, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  rivalship  of  the  two  nations  in  London 
itself.  We  shall  find  him  for  three  successive  years  applying  all 
his  faculties  to  this  prodigious  cntcrprize,  and  remaining  calm, 
confident,  even  happy,  so  full  of  hope  was  he  in  anticipation  of 
an  attempt  which  must  cither  lead  to  his  becoming  absolute 
master  of  the  world,  or  bury  himself,  his  army,  his  glory,  in  the 
depths  of  the  Ocean. 

The  reader  may  say,  perhaps,  that  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XVI. 
had  not  been  driven  to  such  extremities  to  fight  England,  and 
that  numerous  squadrons,  contesting  the  plains  ol'  Ocean,  had  then 
been  sufficient.     We  answer  that,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
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England  had  not  yet,  by  making  lierself  mistress  of  imiversal 
commerce,  acquired  the  greatest  maritime  popidation  of  the  globe, 
and  that  the  means  of  the  two  navies  were  nmch  more  unequal. 
The  First  Consul  was  determined  to  make  immense  efforts  to  raise 
the  French  navy,  but  he  had  doubts  of  any  great  success,  though 
he  possessed  a  vast  extent  of  coast,  though  he  had  at  his  disposal 
the  ports  and  dock-yards  of  Holland,  of  Belgium,  of  ancient  France, 
and  of  Italy.  We  say  nothing  of  those  of  Spain,  then  too  un- 
worthily governed  to  be  a  useful  ally.  Reckoning  his  whole  naval 
force,  now  collected  in  Europe,  he  had  not  above  50  sail  of  the 
line  to  send  to  sea  in  the  course  of  the  year.  He  might  procure  4 
or  5  in  Holland,  20  or  22  at  Brest,  2  at  Lorient,  6  at  La  Rochclle, 
5  which  had  put  intoCorunna,  1  at  Cadiz,  10  or  12  at  Toulon,  in 
the  whole  about  50.  With  the  timber  with  which  liis  vast  em- 
pire was  covered,  floated  down  the  rivers  to  the  docks  of  Holland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  he  might  build  50  more  ships  of  the 
line,  so  that  there  would  be  100  sail  bearing  his  glorious  tri- 
coloured  flag.  But  he  would  want  more  than  100,000  sailors  to 
man  them,  and  he  had  scarcely  60,000.  England  would  pre- 
sently have  75  sail  of  the  Hue  quite  ready  for  sea;  it  would  be  easy 
for  her  to  raise  her  establishment  to  120,  with  the  number  of 
frigates  and  small  vessels  which  such  an  estabhshment  supposes. 
She  could  put  on  board  them  120,000  seamen  and  more,  if  she 
ceased  to  show  any  delicacy  to  neutrals,  and  pressed  out  of  their 
merchantmen.  She  possessed,  moreover,  experienced  admirals, 
confident  because  they  had  conquered,  behaving  at  sea  as  generals 
Lannes,  Ney,  and  Masscna  behaved  on  land. 

The  disproportion  of  the  two  fleets  resulting  from  time  and  cir- 
cumstances was  therefore  very  great:  the  First  Consul,  however, 
was  not  daimted.  He  purposed  to  build  everywhere,  in  the 
Texel,  in  the  Scheld,  at  Havre,  at  Cherbourg,  at  Brest,  at  Toulon, 
at  Genoa.  He  thought  to  introduce  a  certain  number  of  land 
troops  into  the  composition  of  his  crews,  and  to  make  amends  by 
this  expedient  for  the  inferiority  of  our  maritime  population.  He 
had  been  the  first  to  perceive  that  a  ship,  having  a  crew  of  600 
good  seamen  and  tAvo  or  three  hundred  picked  landsmen,  kept 
under  sail  for  two  or  three  years,  trained  to  manoeuvres  and  firing, 
was  capable  of  fighting  any  ship  whatever.  But,  in  employing 
these  means  and  others,  it  would  take  him  ten  years,  he  said,  to 
create  a  navy.  Now  he  could  not  wait  ten  years,  with  his  arms 
crossed,  till  his  navy,  running  over  the  seas  in  small  detachments, 
should  have  qualified  itself  to  enter  into  conflict  with  the  English 
navy.  To  employ  ten  years  in  forming  a  fleet  without  domg  any 
thing  of  consequence  in  the  mean  time  would  have  been  a  plain 
avowal  of  impotence,  mortifying  to  any  government,  still  more 
mortifying  to  him,  who  had  made  his  fortime,  and  who  had  to 
keep  it  up  by  dazzKng  the  world.  He  must,  therefore,  while  ap- 
plying himself  to  reorganize  ovu'  naval  force,  boldly  attempt  to 
cross  the  strait,  and  make  use  at  the  same  time  of  the  terror  in- 
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spired  by  liis  sword,  to  oblige  Europe  to  close  the  access  to  tlie 
continent  against  England.  If  witb  liis  genius  of  execution  for 
great  cntcrprizcs  he  united  a  skilful  policy,  lie  might,  by  these 
combined  means,  either  destroy  the  British  power  at  a  blow  in 
London  itself,  or  ruin  it  for  a  long  time  by  ruining  its  commerce. 

Many  of  his  admirals,  especially  Decres,  the  minister,  recom- 
mended to  liim  a  slow  recomposition  of  our  navy,  consisting  in 
forming  small  naval  divisions,  and  sending  them  out  to  sea  to  cruize 
about  till  they  were  sufficiently  trained  to  manoeuvre  in  large 
squadrons;  and  meanwhile,  they  exhorted  him  to  stop  there,  con- 
sidering as  doubtful  all  the  plans  proposed  for  crossing  the  Channel. 
The  First  Consul  would  not  submit  to  be  bound  by  such  opinions : 
he  purposed,  indeed,  to  restore  the  French  navy,  but  yet  to  make 
some  more  direct  attempt  to  strike  England.  In  consequence,  he 
ordered  numerous  vessels  to  be  built  at  Flushing,  wliich  was  at  his 
disposal,  in  consequence  of  his  poAver  over  Holland;  at  Antwerp, 
which  had  become  a  French  port ;  at  Cherbourg,  at  Brest,  at  Lo- 
rient,  at  Toulon,  lastly  at  Genoa,  which  France  occupied  by  the 
same  title  as  Holland.  He  directed  22  sliips  to  be  repaired  and 
equipped  at  Brest;  2  to  be  finished  at  Lorient;  5  to  be  launched 
and  equipped  at  La  Rochelle.  He  claimed  from  Spain  the  means 
of  refitting  and  revictualling  the  squadron  which  put  into  Corunna, 
and  dispatched  fromBayonne  by  land  all  that  it  was  possible  to  send, 
in  men,  money,  and  materiel.  He  took  the  same  precautions  re- 
specting the  ship  which  had  put  into  Cadiz.  He  gave  orders  for 
the  equipment  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  he  intended  to  compose 
of  12  ships.  These  various  armaments,  added  to  3  or  4  Dutch 
ships,  would,  as  we  have  said,  make  the  fotce  of  France  ainoimt  to 
about  50  ships,  without  including  what  might  afterwards  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  navies,  or  what  might  be  built 
in  the  ports  of  France,  and  manned  Avith  a  mixture  of  sailors  and 
land  soldiers.  Tlie  First  Consul,  however,  did  not  flatter  himself 
that  with  such  a  force  he  shoiild  gain  in  pitched  battle  the  mari- 
time superiority  or  even  equality,  in  regard  to  England :  he  resolved 
to  employ  it  for  keeping  the  sea,  for  going  to  and  coming  from 
the  colonies,  for  opening  the  Strait  of  Calais  for  a  few  moments  by 
movements  of  squadrons,  of  the  profound  combination  of  which  the 
reader  will  soon  be  enabled  to  judge. 

Towards  this  strait  all  the  efforts  of  his  genius  were  concen- 
trated. Whatever  means  of  conveyance  might  be  devised,  it 
was  first  requisite  to  have  an  army,  and  he  formed  a  plan  for  the 
composition  of  one,  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  respect  to 
number  and  organization;  for  distributing  it  in  several  camps 
from  the  Texel  to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  for  placing  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  might  be  concentrated  with  rapidity  at  certain  points 
of  the  coast  judiciously  chosen.  Independently  of  a  corps  of 
25,000  men,  assembled  between  Breda  and  Nimeguen,  to  march 
for  Hanover,  he  ordered  the  formation  of  six  camps,  the  first  in 
the  environs  of  Utrecht,  the  second  at  Ghent,  the  tliird  at  St. 
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Omer,  tlie  fourth  at  Compiegne,  tlie  fifth  at  Brest,  the  sixth  at 
Bayonne,  the  latter  destined  to  overawe  Spain,  for  reasons  wliich 
shall  be  given  hereafter.  He  began  with  forming  parks  of  artil- 
lery at  these  six  points  of  assemblage,  a  precaution  which  he 
usually  took  before  any  other,  saying  that  it  was  this  which  was 
always  most  diflicult  to  be  organized.  He  then  sent  to  each  of 
these  camps  a  sufficient  number  of  demi-brigades  of  infantry  to 
make  them  amount  to  25,000  men  at  least.  The  cavaby  was 
despatched  more  slowly,  and  in  less  proportion  than  usual,  because, 
in  case  of  embarkation,  but  very  few  horses  could  be  transported. 
It  was  requisite  that  the  quaHty  and  quantity  of  the  infantry,  the 
excellence  of  the  artillery,  and  the  number  of  pieces,  should  com- 
pensate in  such  an  army  for  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the 
cavalry.  In  this  two-fold  respect,  the  French  infantry  and  artil- 
lery combined  all  the  conditions  that  could  be  desired.  The 
First  Consul  took  care  to  assemble  on  the  coast,  and  to  form  into 
four  great  divisions,  the  whole  arm  of  the  dragoons.  Tlie  soldiers 
of  that  arm,  capable  of  serving  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  were  to  be 
separately  embarked  with  their  saddles,  and  to  be  useful  as  foot- 
soldiers,  till  they  coidd  become  horsemen,  when  mounted  with 
horses  taken  from  the  enemy. 

All  the  dispositions  were  ordered  for  manning  and  horsing 
400  field-pieces,  besides  a  vast  park  of  siege  artillery.  The  demi- 
brigades,  wliich  were  then  of  three  battalions,  were  to  furnish  two 
war  battalions,  of  800  men  each,  taking  out  of  the  third  battalion 
sufficient  to  complete  the  first  two.  The  third  battahon  was  left 
at  the  depot,  to  receive  the  conscripts,  and  to  instruct  and  train 
them.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  number  of  these  conscripts  were 
sent  immediately  to  the  war  battahons,  that  with  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  RepubHc  there  might  be  mixed  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
choice  young  soldiers,  having  the  vivacity,  the  ardour,  and  the 
docility  of  youth. 

The  conscription  had  been  definitively  introduced  into  our 
military  legislation,  and  regularized  under  the  Directory  upon 
the  plan  proposed  by  general  Jourdan.  The  law  by  which  it  was 
estabhshed  nevertheless  still  exhibited  some  chasms,  which  had 
been  filled  by  a  new  law  of  the  26tli  of  April,  1803.  The  con- 
tingent had  been  fixed  at  60,000  men  per  year,  levied  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years.  Tliis  contingent  was  divided  into  two  parts  of 
30,000  men  each.  The  first  was  to  be  always  raised  in  time  of 
peace ;  the  second  formed  the  reserve,  and  might  be  called  out  in 
case  of  war  to  complete  the  battahons.  It  was  now  the  middle 
of  the  year  XI.  (June  1803);  the  government  demanded  autho- 
rity to  levy  the  contingent  for  the  years  XL  and  XII.  Avithout 
touching  the  reserve  of  those  two  years.  There  would  thus  be 
60,000  conscripts  to  take  immediately.  By  calHng  for  them  in 
advance,  time  would  be  gained  for  instructing  them  and  training 
them  to  military  service  in  the  camps  formed  on  the  coasts.  Re- 
course could  fui'ther  be  had,  if  necessary,  to  the  reserve  of  those 
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two  years,  wliich  afforded  60,000  more  disposable  men,  but  "wbo 
"were  not  expected  to  be  wanted  unless  in  case  of  a  continental 
war.  Thirty  thousand  men  only  demanded  out  of  each  class, 
were  a  small  sacrifice,  which  could  scarcely  be  felt  by  a  popula- 
tion composed  of  109  departments.  Besides,  there  was  yet  left 
to  be  taken  part  of  the  contingents  of  the  years  VIII.,  IX.,  and 
X.,  which  had  not  been  called  for,  thanks  to  the  peace  which 
the  country  had  enjoyed  under  the  Consulate.  An  arrear  of  men 
is  as  difficult  to  recover  as  an  arrear  of  taxes.  In  regard  to  this 
matter,  the  First  Consul  made  a  sort  of  compromise.  And  of 
these  arrears  of  contin2:ents  the  First  Consul  demanded  a  certain 
number  of  men,  picked  from  among  the  most  robust  and  the 
most  disposable ;  he  exempted  a  greater  number  on  the  coast  than 
in  the  interior,  imposing  upon  those  who  were  not  called  the 
service  of  a  coast-guard.  In  this  manner  he  provided  the  army 
with  about  50,000  more  men,  older  and  stronger  than  the  con- 
scripts of  the  years  XI.  and  XII.  The  army  was  thus  raised  to 
480,000  men,  distributed  in  the  colonies,  Hanover,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  Out  of  this  effective  force, 
about  100,000,  employed  in  guarding  Italy,  Holland,  Hanover, 
and  the  colonies,  Averc  no  expense  to  the  French  treasury. 
Subsidies  in  money  or  pro\dsions  furnished  on  the  spot  defrayed 
the  cost  of  tlieir  keep.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  were 
wholly  paid  by  France,  and  entirely  at  her  disposal.  Deducting 
from  these  380,000  men,  40,000  for  ordinary  non-eflcctives,  that 
is  to  say  for  soldiers  sick,  temporarily  absent,  on  the  way,  &c., 
40,000  for  gendarmes,  veterans,  invaHds,  drill-sergeants,  one  might 
reckon  upon  300,000  disposable  men,  seasoned,  and  capable  of 
taking  the  field  immediately.  If  150,000  were  destined  to  fight 
England,  there  would  be  left  150,000,  70,000  of  which,  forming 
the  depots,  were  sufficient  for  guarding  the  interior,  and  80,000 
might  Jiasten  to  the  Rhine,  in  case  of  any  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
continent.  It  is  not  from  the  number  that  one  ouij-ht  to  form  a 
judgment  of  such  an  army.  These  300,000  men,  ahnost  all  tried 
soldiers,  inured  to  fatigue  and  war,  commanded  by  accomplished 
officers,  were  worth  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand,  a  million, 
perhaps,  of  tliose  that  one  usually  has  after  a  long  peace ;  for  be- 
tween a  perfect  soldier  and  one  who  is  not  the  dillerence  is  infi- 
nite. In  this  respect,  the  First  Consul  had  nothing  to  wish  for. 
He  commanded  the  finest  army  in  the  world. 

The  grand  problem  to  be  resolved  was  the  assemblage  of  the 
means  of  trans])ort  for  conveying  this  army  from  Calais  to  Dover. 
The  First  Consul  had  not  yet  fully  made  up  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  thing  only  was  definitively  fixed,  after  a  long  series 
of  observations — that  was  the  form  of  the  vessels.  Flat-bottomed 
boats,  which  .could  run  aground,  and  advance  with  sails  and  oars, 
liad  appeared  to  all  the  engineers  of  the  navy  the  means  best 
adapted  for  crossing,  besides  affording  the  advantage  that  they 
might  be  built  anywhere,  even  in  the  upper  basin  of  our  rivers. 
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But  then  the  J  were  to  be  collected,  to  be  sheltered  in  harbours 
suitably  situated,  to  be  armed,  to  be  equipped,  and  the  best  sys- 
tem of"  manoeuvres  for  workin";  them  with  order  before  an  enemv 
was  to  be  devised.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  under- 
take a  series  of  long  and  difficult  experiments.  The  First  Consul 
purposed  to  establish  himself  in  person  at  Boulogne,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Channel,  to  live  there  very  often  and  for  a  considerable 
time  together,  to  study  the  localities,  the  circumstances  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  weather,  and  to  organize  himself,  in  all  its  parts,  the 
vast  cnterprize  which  he  meditated. 

Till  the  vessels  ordered  to  be  built  throughout  all  France 
should  be  sufficiently  forward  to  render  the  presence  oi'  the  First 
Consul  on  the  coast  useful,  his  attention  was  engaged  in  Paris 
with  two  essential  points,  the  finances  and  the  relations  Avith  the 
powers  of  the  continent;  for  it  was  necessary,  on  the  one  hand 
to  provide  for  the  costs  of  the  imdertaking,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
make  sure  of  not  being  disturbed  dm-ing  its  execution  by  the  con- 
tinental allies  of  England. 

The  financial  difficulty  was  not  the  least  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  renewal  of  the  war.  The  French  Revolution  had 
swalloAved  up  an  immense  mass  of  national  domains  under  the 
form  of  assignats,  and  ended  in  bankruptcy.  The  national  do- 
mains were  ahiiost  exhausted,  and  credit  was  ruined  for  a  long 
time.  To  spare  the  alienation  of  national  domains  to  the  value  of 
400  millions  in  1800,  they  had  been  divided  among  various 
public  services,  such  as  public  Instruction,  the  Invalides,  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  the  Senate,  the  Sinking  Fund.  Thus  changed 
into  cndoAvments,  they  cased  the  budget  of  the  State,  and  re- 
served domains  that  would  hereafter  be  of  immense  value,  thanks 
to  the  rise  of  landed  property,  steady  at  all  times,  but  always 
greater  immediately  after  a  revolution.  They  would,  it  is  true, 
be  diminished  by  some  j)ortions  to  be  restored  to  emigrants,  por- 
tions not  considerable,  because  the  domains  not  alienated  were 
almost  entirely  domains  of  the  Church.  To  what  was  left  Avere 
to  be  added  the  domains  situated  in  Piedmont  and  in  the  new 
departments  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  value  of  from  50  to  60  millions. 
Such  were  the  disposable  resources  in  national  domains.  As  for 
credit,  the  First  Consul  was  resolved  not  to  have  recourse  to  that. 
It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  he  completed  in  the  year  XL  the 
liquidation  of  the  preceding,  he  availed  himself  of  the  rise  of  the 
public  funds  to  pay  in  annuities  part  of  the  arrears  of  the  years 
v.,  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII. ;  but  this  was  the  only  operation  of  the 
kind  upon  which  he  would  venture,  and  he  paid  the  services  of 
the  years  IX.  and  X.  entirely  in  cash.  In  the  year  X.,  the  last 
budget  voted,  he  had  caused  it  to  be  laid  down  as  a  principle 
that  the  annual  charge  on  the  public  debt  should  never  be  allowed 
to  exceed  50  millions,  and  that,  if  such  a  thing  did  happen,  a 
resource  should  be  immediately  created  for   extinguishing  the 
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surplus  in  fifteen  years.  This  preca^^tion  had  been  necessary  to 
support  confidence,  for,  notwithstanding  a  general  prosperity, 
credit  was  so  destroyed  that  the  5  per  cent,  annuities  were 
scarcely  ever  above  56,  and  had  never  exceeded  60  at  the 
moment  when  peace  was  most  firmly  anticipated. 

For  a  long  time  past  in  England,  and  of  late  in  France,  the 
pubHc  funds  have  become  an  object  of  regular  commerce,  in 
•wliich  the  great  houses,  ever  disposed  to  treat  with  governments 
for  the  supply  of  such  sums  as  they  need,  take  a  part.  Tliat  was 
not  the  case  at  this  period.  Not  a  house  in  France  would  have 
subscribed  a  loan.  It  would  have  lost  all  credit  by  avowing  that 
it  was  connected  by  business  with  the  State ;  and  if  rash  specu- 
lators had  consented  to  make  a  loan  they  Avould  have  given  at 
most  50  francs  for  a  5  per  cent,  annuity,  so  that  the  Treasury  would 
have  had  to  bear  the  enormous  interest  of  10  per  cent.  The  First 
Consul  therefore  declined  so  expensive  a  resource.  Tliere  was  at 
that  time  another  way  of  borrowing :  it  was  to  run  in  debt  with 
the  great  companies  of  contractors  for  the  army  supplies,  by  not 
paying  up  all  that  was  owing  to  them.  They  indemnified  them- 
selves by  getting  paid  for  their  services  twice  or  thrice  as  miich 
as  they  were  worth.  Hence  bold  speculators,  who  are  fond  of 
launching  into  great  enterprizes,  instead  of  sticking  to  loans,  were 
eager  to  engage  in  contracts.  By  applying  to  them,  of  course, 
one  might  have  had  a  substitute  for  credit;  but  this  expedient 
would  have  been  far  more  costly  than  a  loan  itself.  The  First 
Consul  intended  to  pay  tlie  contractors  regularly,  to  oblige  them 
to  execute  their  services  regularly,  and  to  execute  them  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  He  rejected,  therefore,  the  resource  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  national  domains,  which  could  not  yet  be  sold  to  advantage, 
and  the  resources  of  loans  then  too  difficult  and  too  dear,  and 
lastly  the  resource  of  the  great  contracts,  entailing  abuses  difficult 
to  calculate.  He  flattered  himself,  with  strict  order  and  economy, 
with  the  natural  mcrease  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  and  some 
accessory  receipts  wliich  wc  are  about  to  mention,  to  escape  the 
hard  necessities  to  wliich  speculators  oblige  those  governments  to 
submit  which  are  destitute  at  once  of  revenues  and  credit. 

The  last  budget,  that  of  the  year  X.  (September  1801  to  Sep- 
tember 1802),  had  been  fixed  at  500  millions  (G20  with  the  ex- 
pense of  collection  and  the  additional  centimes).  This  amount 
had  not  been  exceeded,  owing  to  the  peace.  The  taxes  alone  had 
surpassed  in  their  produce  the  anticipations  of  the  government. 
A  revenue  of  470  millions  had  been  assumed,  and  a  small  aliena- 
tion of  national  domains  voted  to  make  the  receipts  equal  the  ex- 
penditure. But  the  taxes  had  exceeded  the  expected  amoimt  by 
33  milHons,  and  the  alienation  voted  had  therefore  become  unne- 
cessary. Tliis  unexpected  augmentation  of  resources  arose  from 
the  registration,  wliicli,  thanks  to  the  increasing  number  of  pri- 
vate transactions,  had  produced  172  miUions  instead  of  150;  the 
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customs  wliich,  thanks  to  reviving  commerce,  had  produced  31 
millions  instead  of  22 ;  lastly,  from  the  posts  and  some  other  less 
important  branches  of  revenue. 

Notwithstanding  the  renewal  of  the  war,  it  was  hoped,  and  the 
event  confirmed  the  expectation,  it  was  hoped  that  there  would  be 
the  Hke  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  taxes.  Under  the  vigorous 
government  of  the  First  Consul,  no  fears  were  entertained  either 
of  further  commotions  or  of  reverses.  "While  confidence  kept  up, 
private  transactions,  internal  trade,  the  daily  extending  commerce 
"with  the  continent,  could  do  no  other  than  follow  an  increasing 
progression.  Maritime  commerce  alone  was  liable  to  suffer;  and 
the  revenue  of  the  customs,  then  fio-urinoj  at  30  millions  in  the 
budget  of  the  receipts,  plainly  showed  that  from  this  suffering  no 
great  loss  could  result  to  the  treasury.  There  was  reason,  there- 
fore, to  calculate  upon  receipts  to  the  amount  of  more  than  500 
millions.  The  budget  of  the  year  XI.  (September  1802  to  Sep- 
tember 1803)  had  been  voted  in  March,  with  a  fear,  but  not  with 
a  certainty,  of  war.  It  had  been  fixed  at  589  millions,  exclu- 
sively of  the  costs  of  collection,  but  including  in  it  part  of  the 
additional  centimes.  Tliis  was  consequently  an  augmentation  of 
89  millions.  The  navy,  raised  from  105  millions  to  126,  the  war 
from  210  to  243,  had  obtained  part  of  that  augmentation.  The 
remainder  had  been  divided  among  the  pubHc  works,  the  clergy, 
the  new  civil  lists  of  the  Consuls,  and  the  fixed  expenses  of  the 
departments,  entered  tliis  time  in  the  general  budget.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  this  augmentation  of  expenditure  would  be  met  by 
the  supposed  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  by  the  addi- 
tional centimes,  formerly  applied  to  the  fixed  expenses  of  the  de- 
partments, and  by  several  foreign  receipts  arising  from  the  allied 
countries.  The  current  budget  might  be  considered  as  in  equi- 
librium, excepting  an  indispensable  excess  for  the  expenses  of  the 
"war.  In  I'act,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  twenty  milHons 
added  to  the  charge  for  the  navy,  and  thirty  to  the  charge  for  the 
army  could  suffice  for  the  necessities  of  the  new  situation.  The 
war  with  the  continent  cost  in  general  very  little,  for  our  vic- 
torious troops,  crossing  the  Rhme  and  the  Adige,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operations,  went  and  supported  themselves  at 
the  cost  of  the  enemy;  but  here  the  case  was  different.  The  six 
camps  established  on  the  coast  from  Holland  to  the  Pyrenees, 
must  be  subsisted  upon  the  soil  of  France,  till  the  day  when  they 
should  cross  the  Strait.  It  was  requisite,  moreover,  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  the  ships  that  were  to  be  built,  and  to  place  a 
prodigious  mass  of  artillery  upon  our  coasts.  One  hundred  mil- 
lions additional  per  annum  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  war  with  Great  Britian.*    The  following  were 

*  This  sum  will  appear  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  present  amount  of 
our  budgets  ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  value  of  money  at  that  period, 
and  recollect  that  100  millions  in  those  days  were  equivalent  to  200  or  250 
at  the  present  day,  perhaps  more,  when  military  expenses  are  in  question. 
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the  resources  of  wliicli  tlie  First  Consul  purposed  to  avail  him- 
self. 

We  have  just  adverted  to  some  foreign  receipts,  already  carried 
to  the  budget  of  the  year  XI.,  in  order  to  cover  in  part  the  sum 
of  89  millions,  by  which  this  budget  exceeded  that  of  the  year 
X.  These  receipts  were  those  of  Italy.  The  Italian  Republic, 
having  as  yet  no  army,  and  being  unable  to  do  without  ours,  paid 
1,600,000  francs  per  month  (19,200,000  francs  per  annum)  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  French  troops.  Liguria,  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament, furnished  1,200,000  francs  per  annum;  Parma,  2  mil- 
lions. This  was  a  resource  of  22  millions  and  a  half,  already 
carried,  as  we  have  just  said,  to  the  budget  of  the  year  XL 
There  was  still  to  be  found  the  whole  of  the  sum  of  100  millions, 
which  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  589  millions 
of  the  budget  of  the  year  XI. 

The  volimtary  donations,  the  price  of  Louisiana,  the  subsidies 
of  the  other  alHed  States — such  were  the  means  on  which  the 
First  Consul  reckoned.  The  voluntary  donations  of  the  towns 
and  the  departments  amounted  to  about  40  milhons,  fifteen  pay- 
able in  the  year  XL,  15  in  the  year  XII.,  the  remainder  in  the 
following  years.  The  price  of  Louisiana,  sold  for  80  millions, 
60  of  which  were  to  be  paid  in  Holland  on  behalf  of  the  French 
treasury,  and  the  net  sum  of  54  to  be  received  for  it,  the  expense 
of  negotiation  deducted,  furnished  a  second  resource.  The  Ame- 
ricans had  not  yet  legally  accepted  the  contract,  but  the  house  of 
Hope  offered  already  to  advance  part  of  that  sum.  By  dividing 
this  resource  of  54  milHons  between  two  years,  there  would  be 
27  millions  added  to  the  15  arising  from  the  voluntary  donations, 
which  would  raise  the  annual  supplement  to  about  42,  for  the 
services  of  XL  and  XII.  (September  1802  to  September  1804). 
Lastly,  Holland  and  Spain  were  to  furnish  the  sui'plus.  Holland, 
dehvered  from  the  stadtholdcrship  by  our  arms,  defended  against 
England  by  our  diplomacy,  which  had  obtained  the  restitution  of 
the  greater  part  of  her  colonics,  would  now  have  been  glad  to  be 
released  from  an  alHance  which  drairsfcd  her  anew  into  war.  She 
would  fain  have  remained  neuter  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and,  happily  situated  between  the  two  countries,  reaped 
the  profits  of  her  neutrality.  But  the  First  Consul  had  taken  a 
resolution,  the  justice  of  which  cannot  be  denied:  that  was  to 
make  all  the  maritime  nations  concur  in  our  contest  with  Great 
Britain.  Holland  and  Spain,  said  he  incessantly,  are  undone  if 
we  are  conquered.  All  their  colonies  in  India  and  America  will 
be  either  taken,  or  destroyed,  or  urged  into  revolt  by  England. 
No  doubt  those  two  powers  would  find  it  convenient  not  to  take 
either  side,  to  look  on  at  our  defeats  if  we  are  vanquished,  to  pro- 
fit by  our  victories,  if  we  are  victorious;  for,  if  the  enemy  is 
beaten,  it  will  be  as  much  for  their  benefit  as  for  ours.  But  that 
cannot  be :  they  must  combat  with  us,  like  us,  with  equal  effort. 
Justice  requires  it,  and  their  interest  too,  for  their  resources  are 
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indispensable  to  our  success.  If  by  imiting  all  our  means  we  con- 
quer the  rulers  of  the  sea,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do.  Singly, 
each  limited  to  our  separate  strength,  we  shall  not  succeed,  we 
shall  be  beaten.  The  First  Consul  had  therefore  concluded  that 
Holland  and  Spain  should  assist  him;  and  it  may  be  said  with 
perfect  truth  that,  in  forcing  them  to  concur  in  his  designs,  he 
merely  obliged  them  to  take  care  of  their  own  interest.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  in  order  to  compel  attention  to  language  so  reasonable, 
he  had,  in  regard  to  Holland,  force,  since  our  troops  occupied 
Flushing  and  Utrecht,  and  in  regard  to  Spain,  the  treaty  of  al- 
liance of  St.  Ildefonso. 

For  the  rest,  at  Amsterdam,  all  enlightened  and  truly  patriotic 
men,  with  M.  de  Scliimmelpennink  at  their  head,  thought  like 
the  First  Consul.  There  was  no  difficulty  therefore  in  coming  to 
an  arrangement,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Holland  should  assist  us 
in  the  following  manner.  She  engaged  to  subsist  and  pay  a 
corps  of  ISjOOO'^  French  and  16,000  Dutch,  in  all  34,000  men. 
To  this  land  force  she  promised  to  add  a  naval  force,  composed 
of  a  squadron  of  ships  of  the  line  and  a  flotilla  of  flat-bottomed 
boats.  The  squadron  was  to  consist  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  five 
frigates,  and  transports  sufficient  to  convey  25,000  men  and  2500 
horses  from  the  Texel  to  the  coast  of  England.  The  flotilla  was 
to  be  composed  of  350  flat-bottomed  boats  of  all  sizes,  and  capable 
of  carrying  37,000  men  and  1500  horses  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheld  to  that  of  the  Thames.  In  return,  France  guaranteed  to 
Holland  her  independence,  the  integrity  of  her  territory,  Euro- 
pean and  colonial,  and  the  restitution  of  the  colonies  lost  in  the 
late  war.  The  aid  obtained  by  means  of  this  arrangement  was 
considerable;  for  18,000  French  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  a  burden 
to  the  treasury  of  France;  16,000  Dutch  were  to  swell  our  army, 
and,  lastly,  means  of  transport  for  62,000  men  and  4000  horses 
were  to  be  added  to  our  naval  resources.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  however,  for  what  sum  such  aid  might  figure  in  the  extraor- 
dinary budget  of  the  First  Consul. 

The  concurrence  of  Spain  was  yet  to  be  obtained.  That  power 
was  less  disposed  to  devote  herself  to  the  common  cause  than  even 
Holland.  We  have  abeady  seen  her  under  the  capricious  influ- 
ence of  the  prince  of  the  Peace,  meanly  wavering  between  the 
most  contrary  directions,  sometimes  leaning  towards  France,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Italy,  sometimes  towards 
England,  to  relieve  herself  from  the  efforts  imposed  by  a  cou- 
rageous and  indefatigable  ally,  and  losing  in  these  fluctuations  the 
valuable  island  of  Trinidad.  Alike  impotent,  whether  friend  or 
foe,  one  knew  not  what  to  do  with  her  either  in  peace  or  war; 
not  that  the  noble  Spanish  nation,  full  of  patriotism,  not  that  the 
magnificent  soil  of  the  peninsula,  containing  the  ports  of  Ferrol, 
Cadiz,  and  Carthagena,  were  to  be  despised — very  far  from  it. 
But  an  vmworthy  govermnent  betrayed,  by  profound  incapacity, 
the  cause  of  Spain,  and  that  of  all  the  maritime  nations.     Accord- 
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ingly,  after  mature  reflection,  the  First  Consul  made  up  his  mind 
to  derive  no  other  advantage  from  the  treaty  of  alhance  of  St. 
Ildefonso,  but  that  of  obtaining  subsidies.     By  that  treaty,  signed 
in   1796,   during  the  first  administration  of  the  prince  of  the 
Peace,  Spam  engaged  to  fm-nish  France  with  24,000  men,  15 
sail  of  the  line,  6  frigates,  and  4  cutters.     The  First  Consul  re- 
solved not  to  claim  these  succours.     He  considered,   and  very 
justly,  that  to  draw  Spain  into  a  war  would  not  be  doing  any  ser- 
vice to  France  or  to  herself:  that  she  would  not  cut  a  brilliant 
figure  in  it;  that  she  would  be  stripped  at  once  of  her  only  re- 
source, the  piastres  of  Mexico,  which  would  be  intercepted;  that 
she  could  not  equip  either  an  army  or  a  fleet;  that,  consequently, 
she  would  be  of  no  use,  and  merely  furnish  England  with  a  pre- 
text which  she  had  long  been  seeking  to  excite  all  South  Ame- 
rica to  revolt;  that  if,  it  was  true,  the  participation  of  Spam  in 
hostihties    changed  the    whole  coast   of  the   peninsula  into  an 
enemy's  coast  for  the  Enghsh  sliips,  none  of  her  ports  could  have 
a  useful  influence  like  those  of  Holland  on  the  operation  of  the 
invasion;  that,  consequently,   the  advantage  of  having  them  at 
one's  disposal  was  not  great ;  that,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
the  British  flag  was  akeady  excluded  from  Spain  by  the  tarifis, 
and  that  French  productions  would  continue  to  find  there  a  sure 
preference,  whether  in  peace  or  war.     From  all  these  considera- 
tions,  he  caused  it  to  be  privately  intimated  to  M.  d'Azara,  am- 
bassador of  Charles  IV.  in  Paris,  that,  if  Iris  court  had  a  dishke  to 
the  war,  he  was  willing  to  allow  it  to  remain  neuter,  on  condition 
of  a  subsidy  of  6  milHons  per  month  (72  millions  per  year)  which 
would  open  to  French  manvifactures  a  more  extensive  market  than 
they  at  that  moment  enjoyed. 

This  very  moderate  offer  was  not  received  at  Madrid  with  the 
favom'  which  it  deserved.  Tlie  prince  of  the  Peace  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Enghsh  and  openly  betrayed  the  alhance.  It 
was  for  tliis  motive  that  the  First  Consul,  anticipating  this 
treachery,  had  placed  at  Bayonne  itself  one  of  the  six  camps  des- 
tined to  operate  against  England.  He  was  determined  to  declare 
war  against  Spain,  rather  than  suffer  her  to  desert  the  common 
cause.  He,  therefore,  ordered  general  Beurnonville,  his  ambas- 
sador, to  explain  himself  on  this  subject  in  a  peremptory  manner. 
Tlie  Enghsh,  by  usurping  an  absolute  authority  over  the  seas,  ob- 
liged him  to  exercise  an  absolute  authority  over  the  land,  for  the 
defence  of  the  general  interests  of  the  world. 

To  the  succours  of  the  allied  States  must  be  added  those  about 
to  be  derived  from  such  States  as  were  hostile,  or  iU-disposed,  or 
at  least  on  the  point  of  being  occupied.  Hanover  would  suffice 
for  subsisting  30,000  men.  The  division  formed  at  Facnza,  and 
on  march  for  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  would  have  to  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  court  of  Naples.  Infonned  by  his  ambassador,  the 
First  Consul  knew  positively  that  queen  Carohne,  governed  by 
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Acton,  the  minister,  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  England,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  should  be  obliged  to  drive  the 
Bourbons  from  the  continent  of  Italy.  He  did  not  fail  therefore 
to  explain  liimself  frankly  to  the  queen  of  Naples — "  I  will  no  more 
suffer  the  English  in  Italy,"  said  he,  "  than  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
On  the  first  act  of  complicity  with  England,  war  shall  do  me  jus- 
tice for  your  enmity.  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  you  either  a 
great  deal  of  good  or  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  is  for  you  to  choose. 
I  have  no  wish  to  take  yoiu*  dominions  from  you;  I  am  satisfied 
to  make  them  subservient  to  my  designs  against  England,  but  I 
will  siu'cly  take  them  if  they  are  employed  in  ser\dng  her." — The 
First  Consul  spoke  sincerely,  for  he  had  not  yet  made  himself  the 
head  of  a  dynasty,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  conquering  kingdoms 
for  his  brothers.  In  consequence,  he  required  that  the  division  of 
15,000  men,  established  at  Tarento,  should  be  subsisted  by  the 
treasury  of  Naples,  the  expense  to  be  accounted  for  thereafter.  He 
considered  this  charge  as  a  contribution  imposed  on  enemies  quite 
as  much  as  that  which  was  about  to  burden  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover. 

On  recapitulating  what  goes  before,  we  find  that  the  resources  of 
the  First  Consul  were  the  following.  Naples,  Holland,  and 
Hanover,  were  to  keep  about  60,000  men.  The  Itahan  Republic, 
Parma,  Liguria,  Spain,  were  charged  wdth  the  payment  of  a  regidar 
subsidy.  America  was  preparing  to  pay  the  price  of  Lou.isiana. 
The  patriotism  of  the  departments  and  of  the  great  cities,  fm-nished 
wholly  voluntary  supplements  to  taxes.  Lastly,  the  public  revenue 
promised  an  increasing  augmentation  of  receipts,  even  during  the 
war,  thanks  to  the  confidence  inspired  by  an  energetic  government, 
a  government  reputed  invincible.  With  all  these  means,  the 
First  Consul  flattered  himself  that  he  should  add  to  the  589  mil- 
lions of  the  budget  of  the  year  XL,  the  extraordinary  resource  of 
100  millions  per  annum,  for  two,  three,  or  foiu:  years.  He  had  for 
the  future  the  indirect  taxes.  He  was  thus  sure  of  being  able  to 
keep  an  army  of  150,000  men  on  the  coasts,  another  army  of 
80,000  on  the  Rhine,  the  troops  necessary  for  the  occupation  of 
Italy,  Holland,  and  Hanover,  50  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  flotilla  of 
transports  of  imknown  extent,  hitherto  unexampled,  since  the 
object  was  to  convey  150,000  soldiers,  10,000  horses,  and  400 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  world  Avas  agitated,  affi-ighted,  one  may  say,  at  the  prepa- 
rations for  that  gigantic  conflict  between  the  two  most  powerful 
empires  of  the  globe.  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  it  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  consequences :  the  war  was  not  confined  to  France 
and  England,  for  neutrals  would  be  subject  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  British  navy,  and  the  continent  obliged  to  promote  the  designs 
of  the  First  Consul,  either  by  closing  its  ports  or  by  suffering  in- 
convenient and  expensive  occupations.  At  bottom,  all  the  powers 
laid  the  blame  of  tliis  rupture  on  England.  The  pretension  to 
keep  Malta  had  appeared  to  aU,  even  to  those  wlaich  were  least 
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favourable  to  us,  a  manifest  violation  of  treaties,  not  justified  by 
any  thing  that  had  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Prussia  and  Austria  had  sanctioned  by  formal  conventions  what 
had  been  done  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  approved  by  notes 
what  had  been  done  in  SAvitzerland.  Russia  had  less  expressly 
adhered  to  the  conduct  of  France,  but  excepting  some  remon- 
strances, in  the  form  of  a  claim  for  the  too  long  deferred  indem- 
nity of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  she  had  as  good  as  approved  all  his 
acts.  She  had  praised,  in  particular,  our  intervention  in  Switzer- 
land as  skilfully  conducted  and  equitably  terminated.  None  of 
the  three  powers  of  the  continent,  therefore,  could  find  in  the 
events  of  the  last  two  years  a  justification  of  the  usurpation  of 
Malta,  and  on  this  subject  they  explained  themselves  with  frank- 
ness. Still,  notwithstanding  tliis  mode  of  viewing  things,  they 
leaned  rather  to  England  than  to  France.  Though  the  First 
Consul  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  repress  anarchy,  they  could 
not  help  recognizing  in  him  the  French  Revolution  victorious, 
and  much  more  glorious  than  was  agreeable  to  them.  Two  of 
them,  Prussia  and  Austria,  were  too  unmaritime  to  feel  strongly 
interested  in  the  liberty  of  the  seas;  the  third,  that  is  Russia,  had 
also  too  remote  an  interest  in  that  liberty  to  be  strongly  prepos- 
sessed in  its  behalf  All  three  were  fixr  more  sensitive  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  France  on  the  continent  than  to  the  preponderance 
of  England  on  the  ocean.  The  maritime  law  which  England 
strove  to  enforce  seemed  to  them  an  inlringement  of  justice  and 
of  the  general  interest  of  commerce ;  but  the  domination  which 
France  already  exercised,  and  which  she  would  soon  be  led  to 
exercise  still  more  in  Europe,  was  an  immediate  and  pressing 
danger  which  greatly  alarjned  them.  Hence  they  were  angry 
Avith  England  for  having  provoked  this  new  war,  and  loudly  said 
as  much;  but  they  had  returned  to  that  aversion  for  France 
which  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  the  First  Consul  had,  as  it  were, 
suspended  for  a  moment  by  a  sort  of  surprize  given  to  their  hatred 
by  his  genius. 

A  few  words,  dropped  by  the  greatest  personages  of  the  time, 
prove  better  than  any  thing  that  we  can  say,  the  sentiments  of 
the  powers  towards  us.  M.  Pliilip  dc  Cobcntzel,  ambassador 
at  Paris,  and  cousin  of  M.  Louis  de  Cobcntzel,  minister  of 
foreign  aflairs  at  Vienna,  conversing  at  table  with  admiral  Decrcs, 
who  by  the  vivacity  of  his  ideas  called  forth  a  like  vivacity  in 
others,  M.  dc  Cobcntzel  could  not  help  saying.  Yes,  England  is 
to  blame;  she  advances  pretensions  tliat  cannot  be  maintained; 
that  is  true.  But,  to  confess  the  truth,  you  frighten  every  body 
too  much  to  let  tliem  think  of  being  afraid  of  England.*  The 
emperor  of  Germany,  Francis  II.,  who  finished  his  long  and  pru- 
dent career  not  many  years  ago,  and  who  covered  great  shrewd- 

*  I  have  read  this  statement  in  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  M.  Decrfes 
himself,  addressed  immediately  to  Napoleon. 
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ness  witli  apparent  simplicity,  speaking  to  our  ambassador,  M.  de 
Champagny,  about  the  new  war,  and  expressing  liis  sorrow  for  it 
with  manifest  sincerity,  declared  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  remain  at  peace,  but  that  he  was  filled  with  involuntary 
uneasiness, ''the  cause  of  which  he  durst  scarcely  mention.  M.  de 
Champagny  encom-aging  him  to  confidence,  the  emperor,  with  a 
thousand  excuses,  with  a  thousand  protestations  of  esteem  for  the 
First  Consul,  said,  If  general  Bonaparte,  who  has  accomphshed  so 
many  miracles,  fills  to  accomplish  that  for  which  he  is  now  pre- 
paring, if  he  does  not  cross  the  strait,  it  Is  we  who  shall  be  the 
victims ;  for  he  will  fall  upon  us,  and  fight  England  in  Germany.* 
The  emperor  Francis,  who  was  timid,  felt  regret  for  having  said 
so  much,  and  would  have  recalled  his  words,  but  it  was  too  late. 
M.  clc  Champagny  immediately  transmitted  them  to  Paris  by  the 
first  courier.  It  afforded  proof  of  extraordinary  foresight  In  that 
prince,  but  which  was  of  Uttle  service  to  him ;  for  it  was  not  very 
long  before  he  himself  offered  Napoleon  an  occasion  to  fight,  as  he 
said,  England  in  Germany. 

Of  all  the  powers,  however,  Austria  had  least  to  fear  from  the 
consequences  of  the  present  war,  if  she  could  withstand  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  court  of  London.  She  had,  in  fact,  no  maritime 
interest  to  defend,  since  she  possessed  neither  commerce,  nor  ports, 
nor  colonies.  The  port  of  old  Venice  choked  with  sand,  which 
had  recently  been  given  to  her,  could  not  create  for  her  interests 
of  that  kind.  She  was  not  Hke  Prussia,  Spain,  or  Naples,  mistress 
of  extensive  coasts,  wliich  France  was  tempted  to  occupy.  It  was, 
therefore,  easy  for  her  to  keep  out  of  the  quarrel.  She  gained,  on 
the  contrary,  full  liberty  of  action  in  the  Germanic  affairs.  France, 
oblio-ed  to  confront  Enszland,  could  no  lon<>-er  bear  with  all  her 
weight  upon  Germany ,  and  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  had  free  scope 
upon  questions  left  unresolved.  She  was  desirous,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  change  the  niunber  of  votes  in  the  College  of  the  princes,  to 
appropriate  fraudulently  to  herself  all  the  personal  property  of  the 
secularized  States,  to  prevent  the  incorporation  of  the  immediate 
nobility,  to  wrest  the  Inn  from  Bavaria,  and  by  all  these  combined 
means  to  recover  her  superiority  in  the  empire.  The  advantage 
of  resolving  all  these  questions  in  her  own  way  comforted  her 
greatly  for  the  renewal  of  the  war,  and,  but  for  her  extreme  pru- 
dence, woidd  almost  have  inspired  her  ■UT.th  joy. 

The  two  powers  of  the  continent  wlilch  felt  most  chagrin  at  this 
moment  were  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  they  felt  it  from  dilferent 
motives  and  not  in  equal  degree.  The  most  affected  was  Prussia. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive,  from  the  character  of  her  king,  who  hated 
war  and  expense,  what  pain  the  prospect  of  a  new  European  con- 
flagration must  give  him.  The  occupation  of  Hanover  would  have, 
moreover,  the  most  serious  inconveniences  for  his  dominions.    To 

*  I  have  no  need  to  say  that  this  statement  also  is  extracted  from  an  au- 
thentic despatch  of  the  ambassador  of  France. 
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prevent  tliat  occupation  lie  liad  attempted  an  arrangement,  wloicli 
might  suit  at  once  both  France  and  England.     He  had  offered 
England  to  occupy  that  electorate  "mth  Prussian  troops,  promising 
to  hold  it  faithfully  in  trust,  on  condition  that  she  would  throw 
open  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  offered  the  First  Consul  to  hold  Hanover  for  France,  and. 
to  pay  the  revenues  of  the  country  into  the  French  treasury.  This 
two-fold  zeal,  testified  to  both  powers,  was  prompted,  in  the  first 
place,  by  a  desire  to  save  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser 
from  the  rigorous  measures  of  England;  and,  in  the  second,  to 
spare  the  north  of  Germany  the  presence  of  the  French.     These 
two  were  important  interests  for  Prussia.     It  was  by  the  Elbe  and 
Hamburg,  by  the  Weser  and  Bremen,  that  all  the  produce  of  her 
territory  was  exported.     Tlie  Knens  of  Silesia,  which  constituted 
her  principal  exportable  wealth,  were  purchased  by  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  exchanged  in  France  for  wines,  and  in  America  for  co- 
lonial  produce.     If  the  Enghsh  blockaded   the   Elbe  and  the 
Weser,  all  tliis  trade  would  be  at  an  end.     It  was  a  point  of  equal 
importance  to  her  not  to  have  the  French  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many.    In  the  first  place,  their  presence  made  Prussia  imeasy. 
In  the  next,  it  drew  upon  her  keen  reproaches  from  the  German 
princes,  who  were  her  partisans  in  the  empire.     They  told  her 
that,  comiected  as  she  was  with  France  from  reasons  of  ambition, 
she  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  soil  of  Germany,  nay,  contri- 
buted by  her  pusillammous  complaisance  to  draw  foreign  invasion 
upon  it.     They  even  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that,  by  the  Ger- 
manic law,  she  was  obhged  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  French  from  occupying  Hanover.     Tliese  princes  were 
most  assuredly  wrong,  according  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations;  for  the  German  States,  though  united  to  each  other  by 
a  federative  bond,  had  the  individual  right  of  peace  and  war,  and 
might  be,  each  separately,  at  peace  or  at  war  with  a  power,  with- 
out the  confederation's  being  on  the  same  terms  with  that  power. 
It  would  have  been  strange,  in  fact,  if  king  George  III.  could  have 
alleged  that  he  was  at  war  for  England  which  is  inaccessible,  and 
at  peace  for  Hanover,  which  is  not  so.     Tliis  way  of  interpreting 
the  public  law  would  have  ])een  too   convenient,   and  the  First 
Consul,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  an  advantage  of  it, 
replied  by  a  parable  equally  true  and  ingenious. — Tliere  was,  said 
he,  among  the  ancients,  a  right  of  sanctuary  in  certain  temples. 
A  slave,  fleeing  for  protection  to  one  of  these  temples  had  almost 
cleared  the  threshold,  when  he  was  caught  by  the  foot.  The  right 
anciently  cstabHshed  was  not  contested ;  the  slave  was  not  dragged 
from  his  asylum,  but  his  foot  which  was  outside  the  temple  was 
cut  off. — Prussia  negotiated,  therefore,  before  she  spoke  out  defi- 
nitively respecting  the  occupation  of  Hanover,  annoimced,  for  the 
rest,  by  the  First  Consul  as  certain  and  near  at  hand. 

The  rupture  which  had  recently  taken  place  between  France 
and  England  had  disagreeably  surprised  the  court  of  Russia,  on 
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account  of  tlic  matters  witli  wliicli  that  court  was  then  engaged. 
The  young  emperor  had  taken  a  new  step  in  the  execution  of  his 
projects,  and  consigned  the  afiairs  of  the  empire  a  Httle  more  to 
his  yoimg  friends.  He  had  dispensed  with  the  services  of  prince 
de  Kourakin,  and  called  to  the  head  of  liis  councils  a  considerable 
personage,  M.  de  Woronzoff,  brother  of  him  who  was  ambassador 
of  Russia  In  London.  He  had  given  to  M.  de  Woronzoff  the  title 
of  chancellor,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  divided  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  into  eight  ministerial  departments.  He  had 
made  a  point  of  putting  at  the  head  of  these  different  departments 
men  of  known  merit,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  place  beside 
them  as  assistants  his  friends  Messrs.  de  Czartoryski,  de  Strogo- 
noff,  and  de  Nowosiltzoff.  Thus  prince  Adam  Czartoryski  was 
attached  to  M.  de  Woronzoff,  as  assistant  in  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs:  M.  de  Woronzoff,  on  account  of  his  health,  being 
frequently  absent  on  leave  at  liis  estates,  prince  Adam  was  charged 
almost  entirely  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire.  M.  de 
Strogonoff  was  attached  to  the  department  of  justice ;  M.  de  No- 
wosiltzoff to  that  of  the  interior.  The  prince  de  Kotschoubey ,  the 
oldest  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  emperor,  had  been  made 
minister  in  title  and  charged  with  the  department  of  the  interior. 
These  eight  ministers  were  to  deliberate  jointly  on  all  affairs  of 
State,  and  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  Senate.  It  was  a  first 
considerable  change  to  make  ministers  dehberate,  and  a  still 
greater  to  make  them  report  to  the  Senate.  The  emperor  Alex- 
ander considered  these  changes  as  a  step  towards  the  institutions 
of  free  and  civihzed  countries.  Wlaolly  occupied  with  these  in- 
ternal reforms,  he  was  painfully  affected  to  find  himself  recalled 
into  the  immense  and  perilous  field  of  European  politics;  and 
manifested  an  evident  displeasure  on  account  of  it  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  belhgerent  powers.  He  was  displeased  with 
England,  whose  extravagant  pretensions,  and  whose  evident  bad 
faith  in  the  affair  of  Malta,  disturbed  Europe  afresh;  he  was  dis- 
pleased also  with  France,  but  from  different  motives.  France  had 
taken  little  heed  of  the  demand  so  frequently  repeated  of  an  in- 
demnity for  the  king  of  Piedmont;  moreover,  in  granting  to 
Russia  an  apparent  infiuence  in  the  Germanic  affairs,  she  had  but 
too  plainly  arrogated  the  real  influence  to  herself.  The  young 
emperor  had  perceived  it.  Very  anxious,  yoimg  as  he  was,  to 
make  people  talk  of  him,  he  began  to  view  with  a  sort  of  dis- 
pleasure the  glory  of  the  great  man  who  swayed  the  West.  The 
disposition  of  the  court  of  Russia,  therefore,  was  a  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  everybody.  The  emperor,  deliberating  with  his 
ministers  and  his  friends,  decided  on  offering  the  mediation  of 
Russia,  called  for  plainly  enough  by  France.  It  would  strive 
thereby  to  prevent  a  universal  conflagration ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  tell  the  truth  to  all ;  it  would  not  fail  to  represent  to 
England,  how  illegitimate  were  her  claims  to  Malta;  and  it 
would  make  the  First  Consul  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  at  length 
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acquitting  himself  towards  the  king  of  Piedmont,  and  of  showing 
some  civility  to  the  petty  powers  composing  the  clientele  of  the 
court  of  Russia. 

In  consequence,  through  the  medium  of  M.  de  WoronzofF, 
speaking  to  general  Hedouville,  and  through  the  medium  of  M. 
de  MarkoiF,  speaking  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Russian  cabinet 
expressed  its  strong  displeasure  at  the  new  disturbance  of  the 
general  peace,  through  the  rival  ambitions  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. It  admitted  that  the  pretensions  of  England  to  Malta 
were  ill  founded,  but  intimated  that  the  continual  enterprizes 
of  France  might  have  generated,  though  not  justified,  those  pre- 
tensions; and  added  that  France  would  do  well  to  moderate 
her  action  in  Europe,  if  she  would  not  render  peace  impossible 
with  all  the  powers.  It  offered  the  mediation  of  Russia,  painful 
as  it  was  to  her  to  intermeddle  in  differences  which  thus  far  were 
foreign  to  her,  but  which,  if  she  interfered,  might  perhaps  be- 
come personal  to  her.  It  concluded  by  saying  that,  if,  in  spite 
of  his  good- will,  his  efforts  for  re-estabhshing  peace  should  prove 
unsuccessful,  the  emperor  hoped  that  France  would  spare  the 
friends  of  Russia,  especially  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  had 
become  her  ally  in  1798,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  guaran- 
teed by  her  in  quality  of  a  German  State.  Such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  communications  of  the  Russian  cabinet. 

Youth  brought  up  in  dissipation  is  generally  volatile  in  its  lan- 
guage; youth  brought  up  in  a  serious  manner  is  apt  to  be  dog- 
matic :  for  nothing  is  more  difficult  for  youth  than  moderation. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  young  rulers  of  Russia  lectured  the  two  most 
powerful  governments  of  the  world,  the  one  under  the  guidance 
of  a  great  man,  the  other  of  great  institutions.  The  First  Consul 
smiled,  for  he  had  long  since  discovered  how  inexperienced  and 
presumptuous  the  Russian  cabinet  was.  But,  restraining  himself 
for  the  interest  of  his  vast  designs,  he  resolved  not  to  com[)licate 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  thus  cause  a  Avar  to  break  out 
upon  the  Rhine,  which  would  have  diverted  him  from  that  for 
which  he  was  preparing  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel.  Receiving  the 
lessons  addressed  to  him  from  St.  Petersburg,  without  appearing 
to  notice  them,  he  resolved  to  cut  short  all  tlic  reproaches  of  the 
young  czar,  by  constituting  him  absolute  arbiter  of  the  great 
quarrel  which  occupied  the  world.  He  therefore  offered  the 
Russian  cabinet,  through  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  general  Hedou- 
ville to  give  a  bond  by  which  he  would  engage  to  submit  to  the 
award  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  whatever  it  might  be,  confiding 
entirely  in  his  justice.  This  proposal  was  as  wise  as  it  was 
politic.  If  England  rejected  it,  she  would  acknowledge  that  she 
distrusted  either  the  goodness  of  her  cause  or  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander; the  whole  blame  would  lie  upon  her,  and  she  would  au- 
thorize the  First  Consul  to  war  with  her  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  closing  of  all  the  ports  under  the  influence  of  France,  the 
occupation  of  all  the  countries  belonging  to  England  became  a 
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legitimate  consequence  of  tliis  war.  Nevertheless,  in  regard  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Hanover,  the  First  Consul,  assuming 
the  decided  tone  which  was  consonant  Avith  his  plans,  declared 
that  he  would  do  whatever  was  required  by  the  war  which  had 
been  raised  against  him,  and  which  he  had  not  besrun. 

Having  taken  that  attitude  which  seemed  to  him  at  the 
moment  to  be  the  best  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
the  First  Consul  immediately  proceeded  to  the  occupation  already 
prepared  for  and  annovmced.  General  St.  Cyr  was  at  Faenza,  in 
the  Romagna,  with  a  division  of  15,000  men  and  a  considerable 
materiel  in  artillery,  such  as  would  be  requisite  for  arming  the 
road  of  Tarento.  He  received  orders,  which  he  executed  imme- 
diately, to  march  through  the  Roman  States  to  the  extremity  of 
Italy,  paying  for  every  thing  by  the  way,  to  avoid  offending  his 
Holiness.  Agreeably  to  the  convention  concluded  with  the  court 
of  Naples,  the  French  troops  were  to  be  subsisted  by  the  Neapo- 
litan administration.  General  St.  Cyr,  regarded,  as  he  deserved 
to  be,  by  the  First  Consul  as  one  of  the  best  generals  of  the  time, 
particularly  when  he  was  acting  alone,  had  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  kingdom ;  but  he  was  capable  of 
encountering  any  difficulties.  His  instructions  left  him,  more- 
over, immense  latitude.  He  was  directed,  on  the  first  sign  of  in- 
surrection in  the  Calabrias,  to  leave  them  and  throw  himself  into 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Having  already  conquered  Naples 
once,  he  knew  better  than  any  one  else  how  to  set  about  it. 

The  First  Consul  caused  Ancona  also  to  be  occupied,  after 
giving  the  Pope  all  the  satisfaction  which  could  mitigate  that 
unpleasant  proceeding.  The  French  garrison  was  to  pay  punc- 
tually for  what  it  consumed,  not  to  give  the  least  disquiet  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  Holy  See,  even  to  assist  it,  if  needful, 
against  disturbances,  in  case  there  were  any. 

Orders  had  been  sent  at  the  same  time  for  the  invasion  of 
Hanover.  The  negotiations  of  Prussia  had  proved  unsuccessful. 
England  had  declared  that  she  would  blockade  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser,  if  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Hanover  were  touched, 
whether  Prussians  or  French  were  employed.  This  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  unjust  of  pretensions.  Were  she  to  prevent  the 
French  flag  from  appearing  upon  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  no- 
thing could  be  more  legitimate;  but  to  stoj:)  the  trade  of  Bremen 
and  Hamburg  because  the  French  had  invaded  the  territory 
within  which  those  cities  were  enclosed,  to  require  all  Germany 
to  brave  war  with  France  for  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, and  to  punish  it  for  a  compulsory  inaction  by  destroying  its 
commerce,  was  most  iniquitous  conduct.  Prussia  could  do  no 
more  than  complain  bitterly  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding, 
and  at  last  make  up  her  mind  to  suffer  the  British  flag  at  the 
mouths  of  the  two  German  rivers,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  the 
French  in  the  bosom  of  Hanover.  She  had  no  longer  the  same 
motive  for  undertaking  the  occupation,  since,  in  any  case,  her 
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commerce  was  to  be  interdicted.  The  First  Consul  caused  liis 
regret  to  be  expressed  to  her,  promised  not  to  pass  the  boundary 
of  Hanover,  but  excused  himself  for  this  invasion  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  war  and  the  immense  advantage  which  he  should 
derive  from  closing  the  two  great  commercial  channels  of  the 
continent  ao-ainst  tlie  Eno'lish. 

General  Mortier  had  orders  to  march.  lie  had  proceeded  with 
25,000  men  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Holland,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Munster,  belonging,  since 
the  secularizations  to  the  house  of  Aremberg.  The  French  were 
sure  of  the  consent  of  that  house.  From  its  territory  they  passed 
into  that  of  the  bishopric  of  Osnabruck,  recently  annexed  to 
Hanover,  and  from  the  territory  of  Osnabruck  into  Hanover 
itself.  They  had  thus  no  occasion  to  enter  the  Prussian  ter- 
ritory; and  this  was  an  indispensable  forbearance  towards  the 
court  of  Prussia.  The  First  Consul  had  recommended  to  general 
Mortier  to  treat  mildly  the  countries  through  which  he  should 
pass,  and  above  all  to  pay  particular  attentions  to  the  Prussian 
authorities  whom  he  would  meet  with  alonc^  the  whole  frontier  of 
Hanover.  That  general,  discreet  and  upright,  as  well  as  brave, 
was  the  fittest  person  who  could  have  been  chosen  for  that  diffi- 
cult commission.  INIarching  across  the  barren  sands  and  the 
swampy  heaths  of  Friesland  and  Lower  Westphalia,  he  entered 
Hanover  at  Meppen,  and  arrived  in  June  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hunte.  The  Planoverian  army  occupied  Diepholz.  After  a  few 
skirmishes  of  cavalry,  it  fell  back  behind  the  Weser.  Though 
composed  of  excellent  troops,  it  knew  that  resistance  was  impos- 
sible, and  that  it  should  only  draw  down  calamities  upon  the 
country,  if  it  persisted  in  fighting.  It  offered,  therefore,  to  capi- 
tulate honourably,  to  which  general  Mortier  cheerfully  consented. 
It  was  agreed  at  Suhlingen  that  the  Hanoverian  army  should 
retire  with  arms  and  baggage  behind  the  Elbe ;  that  it  should 
give  its  word  of  honour  not  to  serve  during  the  present  war, 
unless  exchanged  for  a  hke  number  of  French  prisoners;  that  the 
administration  of  the  country  and  the  collection  of  the  revenues 
should  belong  to  France,  saving  the  respect  due  to  individuals, 
to  private  property,  and  to  the  diffeifent  religious  professions. 

This  convention,  called  the  convention  of  Suhlingen,  was  sent 
to  the  First  Consul  and  to  the  King  of  England,  to  receive  their 
double  ratification.  The  First  Consul  instantly  gave  his,  miwilling 
to  reduce  the  Hanoverian  army  to  despair  by  imposing  harder  con- 
ditions. When  the  same  convention  was  submitted  to  old  George 
III.,  he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  passion,  as,  it  is  said,  to 
fling  it  in  the  face  of  the  minister  who  laid  it  before  him.  This 
old  king,  in  his  sombre  reveries,  had  always  considered  Hanover 
as  likely  to  be  the  last  asylum  of  his  family,  the  cradle  of  which 
it  Avas.  The  invasion  of  his  patrimonial  dominions  drove  him  to 
despair;  he  refused  to  sign  the  convention  of  Suhhngen,  and  thus 
exposed  his  soldiers  to  the  cruel  alternative  of  either  laying  down 
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their  arms,  or  submitting  to  be  slaugbtercd  to  the  last  man.  His 
cabinet  alleged,  in  excuse  for  so  singular  a  determination,  tliat  tlic 
king  would  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  matters  arising  out  of 
the  enterprise  against  his  territories ;  that  to  ratify  the  convention 
would  be  adhering  to  the  occupation  of  Hanover ;  that  this  occu- 
pation was  a  violation  of  tlic  soil  of  Germany;  and  that  he 
appealed  to  the  Diet  on  account  of  the  violence  done  to  his  sub- 
jects. This  was  a  most  extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning,  and  the 
most  unwarrantable  in  every  respect. 

When  this  intelligence  reached  Hanover,  the  brave  army,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  do  Wahnoden,  was  thunderstruck.  It  was 
drawn  up  behind  the  Elbe,  in  the  heart  of  the  country  of  Lmie- 
burg,  established  in  a  strong  position,  and  resolved  to  defend  its 
honour.  The  French  army,  which  for  three  years  had  not  fired 
a  shot,  desired  nothing  better,  on  its  part,  than  to  fight  a  brilliant 
battle.  More  prudent  sentiments,  however,  prevailed.  General  Mor- 
tier,  who  united  humanity  with  valour,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  mitigate  the  fate  of  the  Hanoverians.  He  did  not  require  them 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  he  was  satisfied  with  their 
disbanding,  and  agreed  with  them  that  they  should  leave  their 
arms  in  the  camp,  and  retire  to  their  homes,  promising  never  to 
arm  or  to  assemble.  The  materiel  of  war  contained  in  the  king- 
dom, which  was  very  considerable,  was  given  up  to  the  French. 
The  revenues  of  the  country  were  to  belong  to  them  as  well  as 
the  personal  property  of  the  elector  of  Hanover.  To  tlois  property 
belonged  the  beautiful  horses  of  the  Hanoverian  breed,  which 
were  sent  to  France.  The  cavalry  dismounted  and  gave  up  3500 
superb  horses,  which  were  employed  in  remounting  the  French 
cavalry. 

It  was  but  in  a  very  indirect  manner  that  general  Mortier  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  administration  of  the  country,  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.  Hanover, 
if  you  meant  not  to  fleece  it,  could  well  support  30,000  men. 
This  was  the  force  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  country,  and 
which  the  First  Consul  had  promised  the  Kmg  of  Prussia  not  to 
exceed.  With  a  view  to  avoid  the  long  circuit  of  Holland  and 
Lower  Westphalia,  he  had  apphed  to  that  monarch  to  assent  to 
the  estabhshment  of  a  route  lor  troops  through  the  Prussian  ter- 
ritory, pmictually  paying  contractors  designated  beforehand  for 
the  maintenance  of  troops  going  to  Hanover  or  returning  from 
that  comitry.  The  king  of  Prussia  comphed,  in  order  to  please 
the  First  Consul.  Thenceforward  direct  communications  were 
established,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  them  to  send  a  great 
number  of  horse-soldiers,  who  went  on  foot  and  returned  with 
three  horses,  one  which  they  rode,  and  two  others  which  they 
led.  The  possession  of  this  part  of  Germany  soon  became  very 
useful  for  our  cavalry,  and  served  to  render  il;  excellent  in  point 
of  horses,  as  it  was  before  in  point  of  men. 

Wliile  these  different  occupations  were  effecting,  the  First  Con- 
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sul  prosecuted  his  preparations  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel.  He 
caused  naval  stores  to  be  purchased  in  Holland,  and  particularly 
in  Russia,  that  he  might  be  provided  before  the  latter  power, 
whose  dispositions  were  not  most  satisfactory,  should  be  induced 
to  refuse  supplies.  Flat-bottomed  boats  of  all  sizes  were  building 
in  the  basins  of  the  Gironde,  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Somme, 
and  the  Scheld.  Thousands  of  labourers  were  fellina:  the  forests 
on  the  coast.  All  the  foundries  of  the  Republic  w^ere  at  work 
casting  mortars,  howitzers,  artillery  of  the  largest  calibre.  The 
Parisians  saw  a  hundred  gunboats  building  on  the  quays  of  Bercy, 
the  Invalides,  and  the  Military  School.  It  began  to  be  evident 
that  such  a  prodigious  activity  could  not  be  a  mere  demonstration 
destined  only  to  annoy  England. 

The  First  Consul  havinof  resolved  to  set  out  for  the  coast  of  the 
Channel  as  soon  as  the  vessels  everywhere  begun  should  be  some- 
what more  advanced,  and  when  he  had  arranged  the  most  urgent 
affairs.  The  session  of  the  Legislative  Body  had  been  peacetully 
passed  in  giving  the  government  entire  approbation  for  its  con- 
duct towards  England;  in  lending  it  the  most  complete  moral 
support;  in  voting  it  the  budget,  the  principal  dispositions  of 
which  we  have  seen  above:  and,  lastly,  in  discussing  noiselessly, 
but  profoundly,  the  first  heads  of  the  civil  Code.  From  this  pe- 
riod the  Legislative  Body  was  but  a  great  council,  having  notliing 
to  do  with  politics,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  business. 

By  the  end  of  June  the  First  Consid  found  himself  at  Hberty. 
He  purposed  to  inspect  the  whole  coast  as  far  as  Flushing  and 
Antwerp,  to  visit  Belgium,  wliich  he  had  not  yet  seen,  the  de- 
partments of  the  Rhine,  which  he  Avas  not  acquainted  with,  to 
make  in  short  a  military  and  political  tour.  IMadame  Bonaparte 
was  to  accompany  him,  and  to  share  the  honours  which  awaited 
him.  For  the  first  time  he  applied  for  the  crown  jewels  to  the 
minister  of  the  pubhc  treasury  in  whose  custody  they  were,  to 
have  them  made  up  for  his  wife.  He  wished  to  exhibit  himself 
to  the  ]iew  departments  and  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in 
nearly  the  style  of  a  sovereign;  for  he  had  been  considered  as  such 
since  he  became  consul  for  life  and  had  a  right  to  choose  a  suc- 
cessor. His  ministers  w^cre  appointed  to  meet  him,  some  at  Dun- 
kirk, others  at  Lille,  at  Ghent,  at  Antwerp,  at  Brussels.  The  fo- 
reign ambassadors  were  invited  to  visit  him  in  the  same  cities.  As  he 
was  going  to  show  himself  to  people  who  were  stanch  Catholics,  he 
thought  it  right  to  appear  among  them  accompanied  by  the  papal 
legate.  On  the  mere  expression  of  this  Avish,  cardinal  Caprara, 
notwithstanding?  his  tjreat  ajje  and  infirmities,  determined,  after 
obtaining  permission  from  the  Pope,  to  swell  the  consular  tram  in 
the  Netherlands.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  giving 
this  prince  of  the  Church  a  magnificent  rccejition. 

The  First  Consul  set  out  on  the  23rd  of  June.  He  first  visited 
Compiegne,  where  vessels  were  building  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oise;  Amiens,  Abbeville,  and  St.  Valery,  where  they  were  build- 
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ing  on  the  banks  of  the  Sommc.  He  was  hailed  with  transport, 
and  received  with  absolutely  royal  honours.  The  city  of  Amiens 
presented  him,  according  to  ancient  custom,  with  four  swans  of 
the  purest  white,  which  were  sent  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
His  presence  everywhere  called  forth  manifestations  of  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  hatred  for  the  Enghsh,  and  zeal  to  combat  and 
conquer  those  ancient  enemies  of  France.  He  listened  with  ex- 
treme good-nature  to  the  addresses  of  the  authorities  and  the  in- 
habitants; but  his  attention  was  evidently  engrossed  by  the  great 
object  which  occupied  him  at  the  moment.  His  anxious  atten- 
tion was  exclusively  directed  to  the  dock-yards,  the  magazines, 
the  suppHes  of  all  kinds.  He  visited  the  troops  which  began  to 
collect  towards  Picardy,  caressed  the  old  soldiers  whose  faces  were 
known  to  him,  and  left  them  full  of  confidence  in  his  vast  enter- 
prise. 

No  sooner  had  he  finished  these  visits  than  he  returned  to  his 
quarters,  and,  though  exhausted  with  fiitigue,  dictated  a  multitude 
of  orders  which  still  exist,  for  the  instruction  of  governments  en- 
gaged in  great  preparations.  Here,  the  treasury  had  delayed  send- 
ing funds  to  contractors;  there,  the  minister  of  the  marine  had 
neglected  to  order  naval  stores  to  be  furnished;  elsewhere,  the 
direction  of  the  forests  had  retarded  the  felling  of  timber,  on 
account  of  various  formalities;  yonder  again,  the  artillery  had  not 
despatched  the  cannon  or  the  ammimition  required.  The  First 
Consul  repaired  these  neglects,  or  removed  these  obstacles,  by  the 
power  of  his  will.  In  this  manner  he  reached  Boulogne,  the  prin- 
cipal centre  to  which  his  efforts  converged,  and  the  presiuned  point 
of  departure  of  the  great  expedition  planned  against  England. 

This  is  the  fit  place  for  describing  in  detail  the  immense  arma- 
ment contrived  for  carrying  150,000  men  across  the  Strait  of 
Calais,  with  the  number  of  horses  and  guns,  and  the  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  provisions,  proportionate  to  such  an  army.  It  is 
a  vast  and  difficult  operation  to  carry  beyond  sea  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  men  only.  The  expedition  to  Egypt,  executed  fifty 
years  ago,  the  expedition  against  Algiers,  executed  in  our  days, 
are  proofs  of  this.  What  an  undertaking  it  must  be  to  embark 
150,000  soldiers,  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  horses,  three  or  four 
thousand  pieces  of  cannon  and  their  carriages !  A  ship  of  the 
line  can  carry  on  an  average  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  in  case 
the  passage  takes  some  days ;  a  large  frigate  can  contain  half  the 
niunber.  For  embarking  such  an  army  there  would  of  course  be  re- 
quired -200  sail  of  the  line,  that  is  to  say,  a  chimerical  naval  force, 
which  nothing  but  the  concurrence  of  France  and  EnMand  in  the 
same  object  could  render  barely  conceivable.  An  attempt  to 
throw  150,000  men  into  England,  if  England  had  been  at  the 
distance  of  Egypt  or  the  Morea,  would  consequently  have  been 
an  impracticable  undertaking.  But  there  was  only  the  Strait  of 
Calais  to  cross,  that  is  to  say,  only  eight  or  ten  leagues  to  go. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  employing  large  ships  for  such  a  pas- 
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sage.  Neitlier  could  tlaey  have  been  employed,  if  one  had  had 
them,  for  there  is  not  a  single  port  capable  of  admitting  them 
from  Ostend  to  Ha"\a-e :  neither  is  there,  without  going  far  out  of 
the  way,  a  single  port  on  the  other  sicte  where  they  could  effect 
a  landing.  The  idea  of  small  vessels,  considering  the  passage  and 
the  nature  of  the  ports,  had  therefore  at  all  times  occm'red  to  all 
minds.  Besides,  these  small  vessels  were  adequate  to  such  marine 
circumstances  as  were  liable  to  be  met  with.  Long  observations 
made  on  the  coast  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  these  circumstances, 
and  to  the  determination  of  the  vessels  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. In  summer,  for  instance,  there  are  in  the  Channel  almost 
absolute  calms,  and  long  enough  to  enable  one  to  reckon  upon 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  same  weather.  It  would  take  about  that 
number  of  hours,  not  to  cross,  but  for  the  immense  flotilla  in 
question  to  work  out  of  harbour.  During  this  calm,  the  Enghsli 
cruizers,^  being  condemned  to  lie  motionless,  vessels  built  to  go 
either  with  oars  or  sails,  might  pass  with  impunity  even  before  an 
enemy's  squadron.  Winter  has  also  its  favourable  moments.  The 
dense  fogs  of  the  cold  season,  being  attended  with  no  wind,  or 
scarcely  any,  offered  another  chance  of  crossing  in  presence  of  an 
enemy's  force,  either  immoveable  or  deceived  by  the  fog.  There 
was  still  a  third  favourable  occasion,  namely,  that  offered  by  the 
equinoxes.  It  frequently  happens  that,  after  equinoctial  storms, 
the  wind  suddenly  subsides,  and  leaves  sufficient  time  for  crossing 
the  strait,  before  the  return  of  the  enemy's  squadron,  which  is 
obliged  by  the  gale  to  stand  off.  Such  were  the  circumstances 
universally  fixed  upon  by  the  seamen  living  on  the  coast  of  the 
Channel. 

There  was  one  case,  in  which,  in  all  seasons  and  in  any  weather, 
excepting  a  tempest,  one  might  always  cross  the  strait :  it  was 
when  a  strong  squadron  of  the  line  could  be  brought  for  a  few 
hours  by  skilful  manoeuvres  into  the  Channel.  Then  tlie  flotilla, 
protected  by  this  squadron,  could  sail  without  being  uneasy  about 
the  enemy's  cruizers. 

But  the  case  of  a  great  French  squadron  brought  between  Ca- 
lais and  Dover  depended  on  such  difficult  combinations,  that  it 
could  not  be  at  all  reckoned  upon.  It  was  requisite  even,  to  build 
the  transport  flotilla  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  might,  to  appearance 
at  least,  dispense  with  any  auxihary  force  ;  for  if  it  had  been  de- 
monstrated by  its  construction  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  keep 
the  sea  without  an  assisting  squadron,  the  secret  of  this  great  ope- 
ration would  have  been  immediately  revealed  to  the  enemy. 
Aware  of  this,  they  would  have  concentrated  all  their  naval  forces 
in  the  strait,  and  prevented  every  manoeuvre  of  French  squadrons 
for  the  puqDOse  of  getting  thither. 

To  the  considerations  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  winds  and 
the  sea  were  added  considerations  arising  from  the  form  of  tlie 
coast :  the  French  ports  in  the  strait  were  all  left  dry  at  low  water 
and  had  not  a  depth  of  moi-c  than  eight  or  nine  feet  at  high  water. 
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Vessels,  tlierefore,  were  requli-ed,  whicli,  when  laden,  needed  no 
more  than  seven  or  eicjht  feet  water  to  float,  and  which  could  not 
take  injury  from  grounding.  As  for  the  coast  of  England,  the 
ports  situated  between  the  Thames,  Dover,  Folkstone,  and  Brigh- 
ton, were  very  small ;  but  whatever  they  might  be,  all  that  needed 
to  be  done  to  effect  so  vast  a  disembarkation  was  to  run  in  close 
to  shore,  and  for  this  reason  vessels  fit  for  grounding  were  re- 
quired. For  these  various  reasons  flat-bottomed  boats  had  been 
adopted,  capable  of  proceeding  with  oars,  in  order  to  cross  either 
in  calm  or  in  fog  ;  capable  of  carrying  heavy  cannon,  without 
drawing  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  water,  in  order  to  move 
about  more  freely  in  the  French  ports  in  the  Channel,  in  order  to 
take  the  ground  without  going  to  pieces  on  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land. 

To  comply  with  all  these  conditions,  large  gun-boats,  with  flat 
bottoms,  solidly  built,  and  of  two  different  kinds  to  answer  two 
difierent  purposes,  were  contrived.  The  first  kind,  properly  called 
gun-brigs,  Vv-ere  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  four  pieces  of 
large  calibre,  24  to  36-pounders,  two  at  the  head,  two  at  the  stem, 
capable,  consequently  of  returning  the  fire  of  ships  of  the  line  and 
frigates.  Five  hundred  gun-brigs,  armed  with  four  pieces  would 
therefore  equal  the  fire  of  twenty  100-gun  ships.  They  were  rig- 
g-ed  like  brigs,  that  is  to  say  with  two  masts,  worked  by  24 
seamen,  and  could  carry  a  company  of  infantry  of  100  men,  with 
its  staff,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

The  brigs  of  the  second  kind,  which,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  others,  were  called  gun-boats,  were  less  hea^dly  armed,  less 
manageable,  but  destined  to  carry  field-artillery  as  well  as  infantry. 
These  gun-boats  were  provided  with  one  24-pounder  at  the 
liead,  and  at  the  stern  with  one  field-piece  left  upon  its  carriage, 
with  the  tackle  necessary  for  hoisting  it  in  or  out  in  a  feAV  minutes. 
They  carried,  moreover,  an  artillery  waggon,  full  of  ammunition, 
and  placed  upon  deck  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  working  of 
the  vessel,  and  to  be  put  on  shore  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
They  contained,  lastly,  in  the  very  centre  of  their  hold,  a  small 
stable,  in  which  were  to  be  lodged  two  artillery  horses,  with  forage 
for  several  days.  This  stable,  placed  in  the  centre,  open  above, 
<:rowned  by  a  moveable  cover,  was  combined  Avith  the  mast  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  horse,  grappled  on  shore  by  a  yard,  Avas  ra- 
pidly lifted  up,  and  lowered  into  his  stall  with  the  greatest  ease. 
These  gun-boats,  inferior  in  their  arming  to  the  brigs,  but  capable 
of  throwing  large  balls,  and  discharging  grape  by  means  of  the 
field-piece  placed  upon  their  deck,  had  the  advantage  of  carrying, 
besides  a  portion  of  the  infantry,  the  whole  artillery  of  the  army, 
with  two  horses  to  draw  it  into  line  at  the  very  moment  of  landing. 
The  surplus  of  the  teams  was  to  be  put  on  board  transports,  the 
organization  of  which  will  be  seen  presently.  Less  adapted  than 
the  gun-brigs  for  manojuvring  and  fighting,  they  were  rigged  like 
the  large  coasting  smacks,  and  had  three  great  sails  attached  to 
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tlirce  masts,  without  top  or  topgallant  masts.  Their  crew  con- 
sisted of  no  more  than  six  sailors.  They  were  capable  of  holding, 
like  the  gun-brigs,  a  company  of  infiintry,  with  its  ofl&cers,  besides 
two  artillery-drivers,  and  some  artillery-men.  Supposing  that 
there  were  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  vessels  they  could  carry, 
besides  a  considerable  mass  of  infantry,  three  or  four  hundred 
field-pieces,  with  a  waggon  containing  ammunition  sufficient  for 
one  battle.  The  rest  of  the  ammunition  and  the  rest  of  the  teams 
were  to  follow  in  the  transports. 

Such  were  the  flat-bottomed  boats  of  the  first  and  second  kind. 
It  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  build  some  of  a  third  sort, 
still  lighter  and  more  moveable  than  the  preceding,  drawing 
two  or  three  feet  water,  and  calculated  for  landing  anywhere. 
These  Avcrc  large  narrow  boats,  60  feet  long,  having  a  moveable 
deck,  which  could  be  taken  up  at  pleasure,  and  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  the  name  of  pinnaces.  These  large  boats  were 
provided  with  about  sixty  oars,  carried  a  light  sail  to  be  used  when 
needed,  and  went  with  extreme  swiftness.  When  sixty  soldiers, 
trained  to  handle  the  oar  as  well  as  the  sailors,  set  them  in  motion, 
they  glided  over  the  sea  like  the  light  craft  dropped  from  the 
sides  of  our  great  ships,  and  astonishing  the  eye  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  course.  These  pinnaces  could  take  from  60  to  70  soldiers, 
besides  two  or  three  seamen  to  steer  them.  They  had  on  board  a 
small  howitzer,  and  likewise  a  four-pounder,  and  they  were  not  to 
have  any  other  lading  than  the  arms  of  their  passengers  and  some 
camp  provisions,  stowed  as  ballast. 

After  numerous  experiments,  these  three  sorts  of  vessels  had 
been  definitively  fixed  upon:  they  answered  all  the  purposes  of 
the  passage,  and,  when  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  presented  a 
formidable  line  of  fire.  The  ffun-brio-s,  easier  to  work  and  more 
heavily  armed,  occupied  the  first  line ;  the  gun-boats,  inferior  in 
both  those  respects,  were  ranged  in  the  second  line,  facing  the 
intervals  between  the  brigs,  so  as  to  leave  none  of  those  spaces 
without  fire.  The  pinnaces,  which  carried  only  small  howitzers, 
and  which  were  chiefly  formidable  on  account  of  the  musketry, 
placed,  sometimes  in  front  of  the  line  of  battle,  sometimes  in  rear 
or  on  the  wings,  could  pull  up  rapidly  to  board,  if  engaged  with 
a  fleet,  or  throw  their  men  on  shore  if  the  intention  was  to  land, 
or  sheer  off  if  exposed  to  the  fire  of  heavy  artillery. 

These  three  species  of  vessels  were  to  be  collected  to  the  number 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred.  They  were  to  carry  at  least  3000 
pieces  of  cannon  of  large  calibre,  besides  a  great  number  of  pieces 
of  small  dimension,  that  is  to  say,  discharge  as  many  projectiles 
as  the  strongest  squadron.  Their  fire  was  dangerous,  because  it 
was  horizontal,  and  directed  so  as  to  take  eflcct  between  wind  and 
water.  When  engaged  with  large  ships,  they  presented  a  mark 
difficult  to  hit,  and,  on  the  contrary,  fired  at  a  mark  which  they 
could  scarcely  miss.  Tliey  could  move  about,  divide,  and  surround 
the  enemy.     But  if  they  had  the  advantages  of  division,   they 
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had  also  its  inconveniences.  The  order  to  be  introduced  into  this 
moving  and  prodigiously  numerous  mass  was  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult problem,  in  the  solution  of  which  admiral  Bruix  and  Napo- 
leon were  incessantly  engaged  for  three  years.  AVe  shall  see  by 
and  by  to  what  a  degree  of  precision  in  the  manoeuvres  they  con- 
trived to  attain,  and  to  what  point  the  problem  was  resolved  by 
them. 

What  effect  Avould  have  been  produced  by  a  squadron  of  large 
ships,  dashing  in  full  sail  through  this  mass  of  small  craft,  running 
down,  upsetting  all  before  them,  sinking  those  struck  by  their 
balls,  but  surrounded  in  their  turn  by  this  swarm  of  enemies, 
receiving  on  all  sides  a  dangerous  fire  of  artillery,  assailed  by  the 
musketry  of  100,000  infantry,  and  perhaps  boarded  by  intrepid 
soldiers  trained  to  the  manceuvre  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say ;  for  one 
cannot  form  any  idea  of  so  strange  a  scene,  without  any  known 
antecedent,  capable  of  assisting  the  mind  to  foresee  the  different 
chances.  Admiral  Decres,  a  man  of  superior  intelligence,  but 
disposed  to  find  fault,  admitted  that,  by  sacrificing  100  vessels 
and  10,000  men,  one  might  probably  get  over  an  encounter  with 
an  enemy's  squadron,  and  cross  the  strait.  One  loses  them 
every  day  in  battle,  repUed  the  First  Consul,  and  what  battle 
ever  promised  the  results  which  a  landing  in  England  authorizes 
us  to  hope  for?  But  the  most  unfavourable  chance  was  that  of 
meeting  with  English  cruisers.  There  were  still  left  the  chance 
of  crossing  in  a  calm  which  should  paralyze  the  enemy,  in  a  fog 
which  should  conceal  our  flotilla  from  view,  and  lastly  the  still 
more  propitious  chance  of  a  French  squadron  appearing  all  at 
once  in  the  strait  for  a  few  hours. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vessels  were  strong  enough  to  defend 
themselves,  to  approach  a  coast  and  sweep  it,  to  remove  from  the 
mind  of  an  enemy  all  idea  of  an  auxiliary  squadron,  to  give  con- 
fidence to  the  soldiers  and  seamen  destined  to  man  them.  They 
had  inconveniences,  however,  attached  to  the  very  form  of  their 
construction.  Having,  instead  of  a  deep-sunk  keel,  a  flat  bottom, 
and  drawing  but  Httle  water,  and  being  moreover  heavily  masted, 
they  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  crank,  liable  to  heel  over  in  a 
stiff"  breeze,  and  even  to  capsize  if  caught  in  a  sudden  squall. 
This  did  once  happen  in  Brest  harbour  to  a  gun-boat  lightly  bal- 
lasted, in  the  presence  of  Admiral  Ganteaume,  who,  in  affright, 
wrote  immediately  to  the  First  Consul.  But  such  an  accident  never 
occurred  again.  With  precautions  in  the  stowage  of  the  ammuni- 
tion, which  served  them  for  ballast,  the  vessels  of  the  flotiUa 
acquired  sufficient  steadiness  to  stand  rough  weather;  and  no  other 
accident  befel  them  but  that  of  grounding,  which  was  natural 
when  navigating  along  the  coast,  and  in  general  voluntary  on 
their  part,  in  order  to  escape  the  English.  For  the  rest,  when- 
ever they  were  obliged  to  run  aground,  they  were  sure  to  float 
again  with  the  next  flood-tide. 

A  still  greater  inconvenience  belonging  to  them  was  that  of 
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drifting  with  tlie  current.     This  was  owing  to  their  chniisy  build, 
which  aiforded  more  hold  to  the  water  than  their  masts  did  to  the 
wind.     This  inconvenience  was  aggravated  when,  having  no  wind, 
they  plied   the  oars,  and   had  nothing  but  the  strength  of  the 
rowers  for  overcoming  the  strength  of  the  current.     In  this  case, 
they  were  liable  to  be  carried  far  away  from  their  goal,  or,  what 
was  worse,  to  reach  it  separately,  for,  being  of  different  forms, 
they  could  not  but  drift  unequally.     Nelson  experienced  the  same 
thing  when,  in  1801,  he  attacked  the  Boulogne  flotilla.     His  four 
divisions,  being  unable  to  act  all  together,  made  but  unconnected 
efforts.     This  sort  of  inconvenience,   troublesome  in  any  sea,  was 
particularly  felt  in  the  Channel,  where  there  are  two  strong  con- 
trary currents  every  tide.     When  the  tide  is  rising  or  falling,  it 
produces    alternately  an  ascending    or   descending  current,    the 
direction  of  which  is  governed  by  the  configuration  of  the  coasts  of 
France  and  England.     The  Channel  is  very  open  to  the  west, 
between  Cape  Finisterre  and  the  extremity  of  Cornwall;  very 
narrow  to  the  east,  between  Calais  and  Dover.     The  sea,  in  rising, 
rushes  in  more  forcibly  by  the  ^vider  passage,  producing  with  the 
in-coming  tide  a  current  ascending  from  west  to  east,  from  Brest 
to  Calais.     The  same  effect  is  produced,  in  a  contrary  direction, 
when  the  tide  is  falling;  tlie  water  then  runs  off  more  rapidly  at 
the  wider  outlet,  and  hence   results,  with  the  out-going  tide,  a 
current  from  east  to  west,  from  Calais  to  Brest.     This  double  cur- 
rent, receivinar  various  inflexions  near  the  coast,   and  from  the 
very  form  of  it,  must  produce  a  certam  perturbation    m   the 
course  of  these  two  thousand  vessels,  a  perturbation  more  or  less 
to  be  apprehended,  according  to  the  Hghtncss  of  the  wind  and  the 
strength  of  the  current.     This  greatly  diminished  the  advantage 
of  crossing  in  a  calm,  which  was  one  of  the  most  desirable.     Still, 
the  channel  between  Boulogne  and  Dover,  being  not  only  very 
narrow  but  also  of  no  great  depth,  would  admit  of  casting  anchor 
at  an  equal  distance  between  the  two  coasts.     The  admirals,  there- 
fore, considered  it  as  possible  to  lie-to,  in  case  the  current  shoidd 
drift  too  much,  and  wait  at  anchor  for  the  return  of  the  contrary 
current,  which  could  not  occasion  a  loss  of  more  time  than  three 
or  four  hours.     Tliis  was  a  difiiculty,   but  not  an  insurmomitable 
one.* 

This  inconvenience  soon  caused  a  species  of  boats  called  prames 
to  be  abandoned.  These,  absolutely  flat,  without  any  curve  in 
their  sides,  and  haidng  three  keels,  were  real  lloatmg  pontoons, 
destined  to  carry  a  great  number  of  cannon  and  horses.  It  had 
been  at  first  resoh-ed  to  build  fifty  of  them,  which  would  have 

*  All  that  I  am  here  stating  is  extracted  from  the  voluminous  correspon- 
dence of  the  admirals,  particularly  that  of  admiral  Bruix,  with  the  minister 
of  the  marine  and  witli  Napoleon.  Be  it  understood  that  I  introduce  no 
conjectures  of  my  own,  but  give  the  substance  as  nearly  as  I  can,  and  with 
historical  precision,  of  all  that  is  essential  in  that  correspondence,  which  I 
think  most  justly  characterized  by  the  epithet,  admirable. 
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furnished  the  means  of  transport  for  2500  liorses  and  a  force  of 
600  pieces  of  cannon.  But  the  inferiority  of  their  navigating 
quaHties  caused  them  to  be  soon  given  iip,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  were  built.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  clumsy 
barks,  short  and  wide,  armed  Avith  one  24-poundcr  at  the  stern, 
wdrich  were  called  caiques,  nor  of  cutters,  having  a  Hght  draught 
of  Avater,  carrying  about  ten  heavy  cannon,  both  of  them  built 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  the  plan  of  which,  on  trial,  was 
relinquished.  The  Avhole  of  the  flotilla  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  the  three  s^Decies  of  vessels  which  I  have  described 
above,  that  is  to  say,  gun-brigs,  gun-boats,  and  pinnaces. 

Every  brig  and  gun-boat  was  capable  of  holtUng  a  company  of 
infantry,  every  pinnace  two-thirds  of  a  company.  If  500  brigs, 
400  boats,  and  300  pinnaces,  that  is  to  say,  1200  vessels  were 
collected,  they  would  aflf()rd  the  means  of  embarking  120,000 
men.  Supposing  the  Brest  squadi'on  to  carry  fifteen  or  eighteen 
thousand,  and  that  at  the  Texel  20,000,  there  would  be  150  or 
160  thousand  men,  Avho  might  be  thrown  into  England,  120,000 
in  a  single  mass  on  board  the  flotilla,  30  or  40  thousand  in  separate 
divisions,  on  board  two  large  squadrons,  sailing  the  one  from 
Holland,  the  other  from  Bretagne. 

Here  would  be  sufficient  to  conquer  and  reduce  that  proud 
nation,  which  pretended  to  SAvay  the  w^orld  from  the  recesses  of 
its  inviolable  asylum. 

But  to  convey  the  men  was  not  the  only  point :  they  would 
want  materiel,  that  is  to  say,  provisions,  arms,  horses.  Tlae  war 
flotilla,  as  it  was  called,  could  take  on  board  the  men,  the 
ammunition  indispensable  for  the  first  engagements,  provisions 
for  about  twenty  days,  field-artillery,  with  two  horses  for  each 
piece.  They  would  want^  besides,  the  rest  of  the  draught -horses, 
at  least  seven  or  eight  thousand  cavalry  horses,  ammunition  for  a 
whole  campaign,  provisions  for  one  or  two  months,  a  large  park 
of  artillery,  in  case  there  should  be  walls  to  batter  down.  The 
horses  were  particularly  difficult  to  transport,  and  it  would  require 
at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  boats  to  carry  only  from  seven  to 
eight  thousand. 

For  this  latter  purpose  there  was  no  occasion  to  build.  Coasters 
and  vessels  employed  in  the  deep  sea  fisheries  would  furnish  a 
very  considerable  naval  resource,  and  which  Avas  quite  ready.  On 
all  the  coasts  from  St.  IMalo  to  the  Texel,  and  even  in  the  interior 
of  Holland,  there  could  be  bought  vessels  measuring  from  20  to  60 
tons,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  in  the  cod  and  herring 
fisheries,  perfectly  sound,  excellent  sea-boats,  and  capable  of 
taking  in  Avhatever  it  might  be  thought  fit  to  put  on  board  them, 
with  suitable  alterations.  A  commission  formed  for  this  object, 
was  buying  up,  from  Brest  to  Amsterdam,  vessels  costing  on  an 
average  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  francs  a-piece.  Several 
hundred  were  already  procured  ;  the  remainder  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find. 
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Reckoning  tlie  war  flotilla  at  twelve  or  tliirtecn  liundrcd  vessels, 
tlie  transport  flotilla  at  900  or  1000,  there  were  2200  or  2300 
vessels  to  be  collected — a  prodigious  naval  assemblage,  unexampled 
in  past  times,  and  that  will  probably  continue  to  be  so  in  future 
ages. 

The  reader  will  now  comprehend  how  impossible  it  would  have 
been  to  build  at  one  or  two  points  of  the  coast  that  immense 
quantity  of  vessels.  Small  as  were  their  dimensions,  neither  the 
materials,  nor  the  workmen,  nor  the  yards  required  for  building 
them,  could  ever  have  been  procured  at  a  single  spot.  It  was 
therefore  indispensable  to  make  all  the  ports  and  all  the  basins  of 
the  rivers  concur  in  the  same  object.  It  Avas  quite  enough  to 
reserve  for  the  ports  in  the  Channel,  where  they  were  to  be 
collected,  the  duty  of  pro^dding  for  and  keeping  these  2500 
vessels. 

But,  after  building  them  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one 
another,  it  was  requisite  to  collect  them  at  a  single  point,  from 
Boulogne  to  Dunkirk,  in  spite  of  the  English  cruizers,  intent  on 
destroying  them  before  they  had  assembled.  It  was  then  requisite 
to  take  them  into  three  or  four  ports,  as  nearly  as  possible  under 
the  same  wind,  at  but  little  distance,  in  order  to  weigh  and  to 
start  together.  It  was  finally  requisite  to  lodge  them  without 
encumbrance,  without  confusion,  protected  from  danger  by  fire, 
within  reach  of  the  troops,  so  that  they  could  frequently  run  out 
and  in,  and  learn  to  take  on  board  and  land  expeditiously  men, 
guns,  and  horses. 

All  these  dillicidties  could  be  resolved  only  at  the  places  them- 
selves by  Napoleon,  seeing  things  with  his  own  eyes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  ablest  and  the  most  special  officers.  He  had 
summoned  to  Boulogne,  M.  Sganzin.  engineer  of  the  navy,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  distinguished  body ;  ]\I.  Forfait, 
minister  of  the  marine  for  a  few  months,  possessing  little  talent 
for  administration,  but  superior  skill  in  the  art  of  ship-building, 
full  of  invention,  and  devoted  to  an  enterprize,  of  which,  under 
the  Directory,  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  promoters ; 
lastly,  Decres,  the  minister,  and  admiral  Bruix,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  Avho  deserve  more  particular  notice  here. 

The  First  Consul  would  have  been  glad  to  possess  rather  fewer 
good  commanders  in  his  land  armies  and  rather  more  in  his  naval 
annies.  But  war  and  victory  only  form  good  commanders.  Of 
war  at  sea  we  had  had  enough  during  the  last  twelve  years;  un- 
fortimately,  our  navy,  disorganized  by  tlie  emigration,  becoming 
at  once  inferior  to  that  of  the  English,  had  almost  always  been 
obliged  to  shut  itself  up  in  the  ports ;  and  our  admirals  had  lost, 
not  bravery,  but  confidence.  Some  were  very  old,  others  wanted 
cx]:)erience.  Four  attracted  at  the  moment,  the  whole  attention 
of  Napoleon — Decres,  Latouche  Treville,  Ganteamne,  and  Bruix. 
Admiral  Decres  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  but  a 
fault-finder,  looking  only  at  the  unfavourable  side  of  things,  an 
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excellent  critic  of  the  operations  of  another,  and  on  this  account 
a  good  minister,  but  not  an  active  administrator,  very  useful, 
nevertheless,  at  the  elbow  of  Napoleon,  who  made  up  by  his  own 
activity  for  the  want  of  it  in  everybody  else,  and  who  needed  ad- 
visers less  confident  than  he  was  himself.  For  these  reasons  ad- 
miral Decres  was  the  one  of  the  four  who  was  most  serviceable  at 
the  head  of  the  navy  office,  and  who  would  have  been  least  so  at  the 
head  of  a  sqiiadron.  Ganteaumc,  a  brave  officer,  intelligent,  well- 
informed,  could  lead  a  naval  division  into  action;  but,  out  of  the 
fire,  hesitating,  irresolute,  letting  fortune  sHp  past  without  laying 
hold  of  it,  he  was  fit  to  be  employed  only  in  the  least  difficult 
enterprizes.  Latouche  Treville  and  Bruix  were  the  two  most 
distinguished  seamen  of  the  time,  and  called  certainly,  had  they 
lived ,  to  dispute  with  England  the  empire  of  the  seas.  Latouche 
Treville  was  all  ardour,  all  daring :  he  united  intelligence  and  expe- 
rience with  coiurage,  infused  into  the  seamen  the  sentiments  which 
he  was  full  of,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  the  most  valuable  of  all, 
since  he  possessed  that  in  which  our  navy  was  deficient,  self-con- 
fidence. Lastly  Bruix,  mean  in  person,  and  infirm  in  health, 
worn  out  by  indulgence  in  pleasure,  endowed  with  vast  intelli- 
gence, with  a  genius  of  rare  organization,  never  at  a  loss  for 
resources,  possessing  great  experience,  the  only  man  who  had  com- 
manded forty  sail  of  the  line  at  once,  as  clever  at  conceiving  as  exe- 
cuting, would  have  been  the  very  man  for  minister  of  the  marine 
had  he  not  been  so  fit  for  commanding.  These  were  not  all  our 
naval  chiefs:  there  was  Villeneuve,  afterwards  so  unfortunate; 
Linois,  the  conqueror  of  Algesiras,  in  India  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  treating;  and  others  whom  we  shall  see  figuring  in  their 
place.  But  the  four  to  whom  we  are  adverting  were  the 
principal. 

The  First  Consul  resolved  to  assign  to  admiral  Bruix  the  com- 
mand of  the  flotilla,  because  there,  every  thing  was  to  be  created; 
to  Ganteaume  the  Brest  fleet,  which  had  only  a  transportation  ot 
troops  to  execute;  lastly,  to  Latouche  Treville  the  Toulon  fleet, 
charged  with  a  difficult,  daring,  but  decisive  manoeuvre,  which 
we  shall  notice  hereafter.  Admiral  Bruix,  havins"  to  oro;anize  the 
flotilla,  Avas  incessantly  in  contact  with  admiral  Decres.  Both 
were  too  clever  not  to  be  rivals,  consequently  enemies ;  their  na- 
ture, moreover,  was  incompatible.  To  declare  difficulties  invin- 
cible, to  find  fault  with  the  attempts  made  to  overcome  them — 
that  was  the  disposition  of  admiral  Decres.  To  see  them,  to  study 
them,  to  seek  to  triumph  over  them,  was  the  way  of  admiral 
Bruix.  It  must  be  added  that  they  mistrusted  each  other :  they 
were  continually  apprehensive,  admiral  Decres  lest  the  First  Con- 
sul should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  inconveniences  of  his  in- 
activity, admiral  Bruix  with  those  of  his  dissolute  life.  Under  a 
weak  master  these  two  men  would  have  disturbed  the  fleet  by 
their  dissensions:  under  a  master  such  as  the  First  Consul  they 
were  useful  from  their  very  diversity.     Bruix  proposed  combina- 
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tions ;  Decres  criticized  tlicm ;  the  First  Consul  decided  with  the 
certainty  of  infallible  judgment. 

It  was  amidst  these  men  and  on  the  spot  that  Napoleon  decided 
aU  the  questions  left  in  suspense.  His  arrival  at  Boulogne  was 
urgent ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  energy  and  the  frequency  of  his 
orders,  many  things  remained  undone.  No  building  was  going 
forward  at  Boulogiie,  Calais,  and  Dunlcirk,  but  there  the  old 
flotilla  was  imder  repair,  and  they  were  preparing  to  make  the 
alterations  judged  necessary  in  the  vessels  built  or  purchased, 
when  they  should  be  collected.  They  were  in  want  of  workmen, 
timber,  artillery  of  long  range  to  keep  off  the  English,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  employing  incendiary  projectiles. 

The  presence  of  the  First  Consul,  surrounded  by  Messrs. 
Sganzin,  Forfait,  Bruix,  Decres,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
officers,  soon  imparted  new  activity  to  his  enterprize.  He  had 
employed  in  Paris  an  expedient  which  he  resolved  to  apply  in 
Boulogne  and  all  the  places  that  he  visited.  He  ordered  five  or 
six  thousand  men,  belonging  to  all  the  trades  engaged  in  working 
up  wood  or  iron,  such  as  cabinet-makers,  carpenters,  sawyers, 
cartwrights,  blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  to  be  selected  from  among 
the  conscripts.  High  pay  was  granted  to  those  Avho  showed  in- 
telligence and  wilHngness,  and  in  a  short  time  the  yards  were  co- 
vered Avith  a  population  of  workmen,  whose  original  profession  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  guess. 

Forests  aboimcled  about  Boulogne.  An  order  had  assigned  all 
those  of  the  environs  to  the  marine.  The  wood,  employed  the 
same  day  that  it  was  cut,  was  green,  but  fit  for  posts,  thousands 
of  which  were  wanted  in  the  ports  of  the  Channel.  Boards  and 
planks  might  also  be  obtained  from  it.  As  for  the  wood  destined 
to  supply  knees,  that  was  brought  from  the  north.  Naval  stores, 
such  as  hemp,  masts,  copper,  pitch,  carried  from  Russia  and 
Sweden  to  Holland,  to  be  brought  by  the  inland  waters  from 
Holland  and  Flanders  to  Boulogne,  were  at  this  moment  detained 
by  various  obstacles  in  the  canals  of  Belgimn.  Officers  were  de- 
spatched immediately  with  orders  and  funds,  to  hasten  their 
arrival.  Lastly,  the  foundries  of  Douai,  Liege,  and  Strasburg, 
notwitlistanding  their  activity,  were  behindhand.  The  scientific 
Monge,  who  accompanied  the  First  Consul  ahnost  everywhere, 
was  commissioned  to  speed  their  operations  and  to  order  large 
mortars  and  pieces  of  great  calibre  to  be  cast  at  Liege.  Aides- 
de-camp  were  sent  off  daily  by  post  to  stimulate  his  zeal,  and  to 
bring  an  account  of  the  gims  or  carriages  that  were  in  arrear. 
In  fact,  besides  the  artillery  of  the  vessels,  there  were  wanted 
from  five  to  six  hundred  pieces  in  battery,  in  order  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  from  the  building  yards. 

These  first  orders  given,  it  was  necessary  to  direct  attention  to 
the  great  question  of  the  ports  of  rendezvous,  and  of  the  means  of 
proportioning  their  capacity  to  the  extent  of  the  flotilla.  It  was 
requisite  to  enlarge  some,  to  create  others,  to  defend  all.     After 
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conferring  with  jMessrs.  Sganzin,  Forfait,  Dccres,  and  Bruix,  the 
First  Consul  decided  upon  the  following  arrangements. 

The  port  of  Boulogne  had  for  a  great  length  of  time  been  indi- 
cated as  the  best  point  of  departure  for  an  expedition  directed 
against  England.  The  coast  of  France,  advancing  towards  that 
of  England,  throws  out  a  cape  called  Cape  Grisnez.  To  the  right 
of  this  cape,  it  runs  eastward  towards  the  Scheld,  faced  by  the 
vast  extent  of  the  North  Sea.  On  the  left,  it  runs  towards  that  of 
England,  thus  forming  one  of  the  two  borders  of  the  strait ;  then 
descends  abruptly  from  north  to  south,  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme.  The  ports  on  the  right  of  Cape  Grisnez,  such  as  Calais 
and  Dunkirk,  placed  outside  the  strait,  are  less  favourably  situated 
for  points  of  departure ;  the  ports  on  the  left,  otr  the  contrary,  in 
the  strait  itself,  have  always  been  reckoned  preferable.  In  fact, 
if  we  set  out  from  Dunkirk  or  Calais,  we  must  double  Cape 
Grisnez  to  enter  the  strait,  encounter  the  gusts  of  the  Channel 
winds,  always  experienced  in  doubling  the  cape,  and  work  to 
windward  of  Boulogne,  in  order  to  make  the  land  between  Dover 
and  Folkstone.  On  the  contrary,  in  going  from  England  to 
France,  one  is  naturally  more  inclined  towards  Calais  than  Bou- 
logne. For  passing  over  to  England,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
jected expedition,  Boulogne  and  the  ports  situated  to  the  left  of 
Cape  Grisnez,  were  better  than  Calais  and  Dunkirk.  Only,  they 
had  the  inconvenience  of  aifording  less  extent  and  depth  than 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  a  circumstance  accounted  for  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand  and  gravel,  which  is  always  greatest  in  a  narrow 
space  like  a  strait. 

Nevertheless,  the  port  of  Boulogne,  consisting  of  the  bed  of  a 
small  marshy  river,  the  Liane,  was  capable  of  being  considerably 
enlarged.  The  basin  of  the  Liane,  formed  by  two  plateaux, 
wliich  separate  in  the  environs  of  Boulogne,  and  leave  a  space  of 
semicircular  figure  between  them,  might  with  great  labour  be 
converted  into  a  very  extensive  port,  dry  at  low  water.  The  bed 
of  the  Liane  had  a  depth  of  from  six  to  seven  feet  at  high  water,  in 
ordinary  tides.  It  was  possible  by  excavating  to  give  it  from 
nine  to  ten.  It  was,  therefore,  practicable  enough  to  create  in  the 
swampy  bed  of  the  Liane,  nearly  facing  Boulogne,  a  basin  similar 
in  form  to  the  ground,  that  is  to  say  semicircular,  capable  of 
containing  some  hundreds  of  vessels,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
radius  that  should  be  given  to  it.  This  basin  and  the  excavated 
bed  of  the  Liane  mioht  be  made  to  hold  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred  boats,  consequently  more  than  half  the  flotilla.  It  was  not 
enough  to  have  a  sufficient  surface;  very  extensive  quays  were 
required,  that  these  numerous  boats  might,  if  not  all  at  once,  at 
least  in  very  great  number,  get  to  the  margin  of  the  basin  to  take 
in  their  lading.  The  extent  of  the  quays,  therefore,  was  as  im- 
portant as  the  extent  of  the  port  itself  None  of  these  things  had 
been  thought  of  imder  the  Directory,  because  no  plans  had  ever 
gone  the  length  of  projecting  the  assemblage  of  150,000  men 
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and  2000  vessels.  The  First  Consul,  in  spite  of  tlie  magnitude  of 
the  work,  hesitated  not  to  give  orders  immediately  for  excavating 
the  basin  of  Boidogne  and  the  bed  of  the  Liane.  Those  same 
150,000  men,  who,  by  their  number  constituted  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprize,  were  now  employed  to  conquer  it,  by  digging  them- 
selves the  basin  from  which  they  were  to  embark.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  camps,  originally  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  should  be  immediately  moved  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  that  the 
soldiers  should  themselves  take  away  the  enormous  mass  of  earth 
which  would  have  to  be  got  rid  of. 

A  sluice  was  ordered  for  excavating  the  bed  of  the  stream  and 
procuring  the  requisite  depth  of  water.  Ports  which  are  not,  like 
that  of  Brest,  formed  by  the  sinuosities  of  a  deep  coast,  and  wliich 
we  call  ports  cTtcliouage,  consist  in  general  of  the  mouths  of  small 
rivers;  these,  swollen  at  high  water,  form  a  basin  in  which  the 
vessels  float,  then  decrease  with  the  ebb  tide,  till  they  look 
like  large  rivulets  running  through  a  bed  of  mud,  leaving  the 
vessels  aground  upon  their  banks.  The  sand  carried  down  by 
these  rivers,  stopped  and  swept  back  by  the  sea  off"  their  mouths, 
forms  banks  or  bars,  which  are  impediments  to  navigation.  To 
remove  this  obstacle,  sluices  are  constructed  in  the  bed  of  the 
rivers,  wliich  open  to  the  ascending  tide,  admit  the  abundance  of 
water,  and  retain  it  by  closing  against  the  descending  tide,  and  do 
not  allow  it  to  escape  till  the  moment  for  clearing  arrives.  That 
moment,  for  which  low  water  is  generally  chosen,  being  come, 
the  sluice  is  opened:  the  water  rushes  into  the  river,  and,  driving 
the  sand  by  this  artificial  torrent,  clears  a  channel  or  passage. 
This  is  what  engineers  call  ecliises  de  ckasse ;  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  constructing  such  a  sluice  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Liane. 

Twenty  thousand  feet  of  timber,  felled  in  the  forests  of  Bou- 
logne, served  to  line  both  banks  of  the  Liane  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  semicircular  basin  with  posts.  Part  of  the  trees 
sawed  into  thick  planks,  then  laid  like  a  floor  upon  the  posts, 
formed  spacious  quays  along  the  Liane  and  the  semicircular  basin. 
The  numerous  vessels  of  the  flotilla  could  thus  lie  alongside  these 
quays,  to  embark  or  disembark  the  men,  the  horses,  and  the  ma- 
ttriel. 

The  town  of  Boulogne  was  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Liane, 
the  basin  on  the  left,  and  nearly  opposite.  The  Liane  ran  longi- 
tudinally between  both.  Bridges  were  built  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication between  one  bank  and  the  other,  and  placed  above 
the  point  where  the  anchorage  commenced. 

These  vast  works  were  far  from  being  sufficient.  A  great  ma- 
ritime establishment  presupposes  workslaops,  building  yards,  ma- 
gazines, barracks,  bakehouses,  hospitals,  in  short,  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  large  stores  of  various  kinds, 
for  the  reception  of  seamen  healthy  or  sick,  for  feeding,  clothing, 
arming  them.  Only  conceive  what  time  and  efforts  such  esta- 
bhshmcnts  as  those  of  Brest  and  Toulon  have  cost !     The  point 
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here  was  to  create  establishments  of  a  different  sort,  magazines, 
hospitals,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  30,000  seamen,  10,000  work- 
men, and  120,000  soldiers.  Had  even  those  creations  not  been 
destined  to  he  hut  temporary,  they  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible.  Still,  though  temporary,  the  difficulty  of  producing 
them,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  things  to  be  brought  together  on 
one  spot,  was  immense. 

All  the  houses  in  Boulogne  that  could  be  converted  into  ofiices, 
warehouses,  or  hospitals,  were  hired.  Tlie  villas  and  farm-houses  in 
the  environs  fit  for  the  same  purposes,  were  Hkewise  engaged. 
Cots  were  built  for  the  shipwrights  and  boarded  sheds  for  the 
horses.  As  for  the  troops,  they  were  obhged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  in  huts  constructed  with  the  timber  of  the  neighbour- 
ing forests.  The  First  Consul  chose  the  spot  which  the  troops  were 
to  occupy,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  of  the  Liane,  on  the  two 
plateaux,  the  separation  of  which  formed  the  basin  of  Boulogne. 
Thirty-six  thousand  men  were  divided  between  two  camps :  one 
called  the  left,  the  other  the  right.  The  troops  assembled 
at  St.  Omer,  under  the  command  of  general  Soult,  came  to 
occupy  these  two  positions.  The  other  corps  were  successively 
to  remove  nearer  to  the  coast,  when  proper  quarters  had  been 
prepared  for  them.  The  troops  would  there  be  in  a  tine  air,  ex- 
posed, it  is  true,  to  violent  and  cold  winds,  but  provided  with 
great  abundance  of  wood  for  forming  huts  and  for  fuel. 

Immense  supplies  of  provisions  were  ordered  from  all  quarters, 
and  brought  to  these  magazines  so  suddenly  created.  By  inland 
navigation,  which  is  carried  to  high  perfection,  as  every  body 
knows,  in  the  north  of  France,  were  brought  flour  to  be  converted 
into  biscuit,  rice,  oats,  salt  provisions,  wine,  and  spirits.  From  Hol- 
land were  obtained  great  quantities  of  round  Edam  cheeses. 
These  various  ahmentary  matters  were  to  serve  for  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  the  camps,  and  to  supply  the  cargo  of  provisions 
which  the  war  and  transport  flotillas  were  to  carry.  The  reader 
may  easily  figure  to  himself  the  quantities  necessary  to  be  col- 
lected, if  he  considers  that  the  army,  the  fleet,  the  numerous 
population  of  workmen  drawn  to  the  spot,  were  to  be  fed  during 
the  encampment,  and  then  for  two  months  of  the  expedition; 
which  presupposes  provisions  for  nearly  200,000  mouths,  and 
forage  for  20,000  horses.  When  we  add  that  the  allowances 
were  on  so  liberal  a  scale  as  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  reader 
must  be  convinced  that  never  was  a  more  extraordinary  creation 
executed  by  any  nation,  or  by  the  chief  of  any  empire. 

But  a  single  port  was  not  sufficient  for  the  whole  expedition. 
Boulogne  could  not  contain  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
vessels,  and  there  were  abovit  2300  to  provide  for.  This  port 
would  have  held  the  requisite  number,  but  it  would  have  taken 
too  much  time  to  make  them  all  leave  it  by  one  and  the  same 
channel.      In  stormy  or  unsettled  weather,  it  was  a  great  in- 
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convenience  not  to  liave  a  single  place  of  refuge.  If,  for  instance, 
a  great  number  of  vessels  put  to  sea,  and  bad  weatlier  or  the 
enemy  obliged  tliem  to  return  suddenly,  they  might  choke  up  the 
entrance,  lose  the  tide,  and  be  doomed  to  perdition.  About  four 
leagues  to  the  south,  there  was  a  small  river,  the  Canche,  the 
mouth  of  which  formed  a  winding  bay,  much  choked  with  sand, 
imluckily  open  to  all  winds,  and  affording  a  much  less  secure  an- 
chorage than  that  of  Boulogne.  A  Httle  fishing  port,  that  of 
Etaples,  had  been  formed  there.  On  this  same  river  Canche, 
about  a  league  inland,  was  the  fortified  town  of  Montreuil.  It 
would  be  difiicult  to  excavate  a  basin  there,  but  one  might  drive 
a  series  of  piles,  for  the  purpose  of  mooring  the  vessels,  and  construct 
on  these  piles  wooden  quays  suitable  for  embarking  and  disem- 
barking troops.  It  was  a  tolerably  safe  shelter  for  three  or  four 
hundred  vessels.  They  could  leave  it  with  nearly  the  same  winds 
as  at  Boulogne.  The  distance  of  Boulogne,  which  was  from 
four  to  five  leagues,  was  certainly  productive  of  some  difiiculty  in 
regard  to  simultaneousness  of  operations ;  but  this  was  a  secondary 
difiiculty;  and  a  harbour  for  400  vessels  was  too  important  to  be 
neglected.  Tlie  First  Consul  formed  a  camp  there,  destined  for 
the  troops  collected  between  Compiegne  and  Amiens,  and  re- 
served the  command  of  it  for  general  Ney,  who  had  returned 
from  his  mission  in  Switzerland.  This  camp  was  called  the  camp 
of  Montreuil.  Tlie  troops  were  ordered  to  construct  cots  for 
themselves,  like  those  who  were  encamped  around  Boulogne. 
Establishments  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  provisions, 
for  the  hospitals,  in  short,  for  all  the  wants  of  an  army  of  24,000 
men.  The  centre  of  the  army  was  supposed  to  be  at  Boulogne; 
the  camp  of  Montreuil  was  the  left. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Boulogne,  before  you  reach  Cape 
Grisnez,  there  are  two  other  bays,  formed  by  two  small  rivers, 
the  beds  of  which  were  much  encumbered  with  mud  and  sand, 
but  in  which  the  water,  at  flood-tide,  rose  to  six  or  seven  feet. 
One  was  a  league,  the  other  two  leagues,  from  Boulogne;  tliey 
were,  moreover,  under  the  same  wind.  By  excavating  the  ground, 
by  constructing  sluices,  it  would  be  possible  to  shelter  several 
hundred  vessels  there;  which  would  complete  the  means  of  lodg- 
ing the  entire  flotilla.  The  nearest  of  these  two  little  rivers  was 
the  Vimereux,  discharging  itself  at  a  village  of  the  same  name. 
The  other  was  the  Selacque,  emptying  itself  near  the  fishing 
village  of  Ambletcuse.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  basins  had 
been  dug  there;  but  the  works  executed  at  that  period  had  been 
completely  buried  by  mud  and  sand.  The  First  Consul  ordered 
the  engineers  to  examine  the  locaHties,  and,  in  case  of  their  report 
being  favom-able  to  his  views,  troops  were  to  be  employed  there 
and  encamped  in  cots,  as  at  Etaples  and  Boulogne.  These  two 
ports  were  to  hold,  the  one  200,  the  other  300  vessels:  these 
made  500  more  which  would  be  under  shelter.     The  guard,  tho 
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collective  prrenadicrs,  tlie  resen^es  of  tKc  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  tlic  diiierent  corps  forming  between  Lille,  Doiiai,  and  Arras, 
were  there  to  find  tlieir  means  of  embarking. 

There  was  still  left  the  Batavian  llotilla,  destined  to  convey  the 
corps  of  general  Davout,  and  Avhich,  according  to  the  treaty  con- 
cluded w^th  Holland,  was  independent  of  the  squadron  of  the 
line  lying  in  the  Texel.  Unluckily,  the  Batavian  flotilla  was  less 
effectively  armed  than  the  French  flotilla.  It  was  a  question 
whether  it  shoiild  start  from  the  Scheld  for  the  coast  of  England, 
under  the  escort  of  a  few  frigates,  or  Avhether  it  should  be  taken 
to  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  and  ordered  to  set  out  from  the  ports 
situated  to  the  right  of  Cape  Grisnez.  Achniral  Bruix  was  de- 
sired to  solve  that  question.  The  corps  of  general  Davout,  which 
formed  the  right  of  the  army,  would  thus  be  brought  near  the 
centre.  One  did  not  even  despair  that,  by  dint  of  enlarging  the 
basins  and  contracting  the  camps,  it  Tmight  be  transferred  to  the 
other  side  of  Cape  Grisnez,  and  established  at  Ambleteuse  and 
Vimereux.  Then  the  united  French  and  Batavian  flotillas,  to 
the  number  of  2300  vessels,  carrying  the  corps  of  generals  Da- 
vout, Soult,  Ney,  besides  the  rescr\-e,  that  is  to  say  120,000  men, 
might  start  sunultaneously  ^^-ith  the  same  -uind  from  the  four 
ports  situated  within  the  strait,  with  the  certainty  of  acting  to- 
gether. The  two  great  war  fleets,  weighing  at  the  same  time, 
the  one  from  Brest,  the  other  from  the  Texel,  were  to  carry  the 
remaininii  40,000  men,  whose  co-operation  and  destination  were 
to  be  the  exclusive  secret  of  the  First  Consul. 

To  complete  all  the  parts  of  this  vast  organization,  it  was  requi- 
site to  place  the  coast  in  security  from  the  attacks  of  the  Enghsh. 
Besides  the  zeal  with  which  they  would  no  doubt  strive  to  pre- 
vent the  concentration  of  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  by  watcliing 
the  coast  from  Bordeaux  to  Flushing,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that, 
in  imitation  of  what  they  had  done  in  1801,  they  would  endea- 
vour to  destroy  it,  either  by  setting  it  on  fire  in  the  basins,  or 
by  attacking  it  at  the  anchorage,  when  it  was  going  out  to  ma- 
noeuvre. It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  render  the  approach  of 
the  English  impossible,  as  well  for  the  safety  of  the  ports  them- 
selves as  to  insure  free  egress  and  regress ;  for  if  the  flotilla  were 
doomed  to  continue  motionless,  it  would  be  incapable  of  ma- 
noeuvring and  of  executing  any  great  operation. 

This  approach  of  the  Enghsh  it  was  not  easy  to  prevent,  owing 
to  the  form  of  the  coast,  which  was  straight  without  any  re-enter- 
ing or  sahent  point,  and  consequently  furnished  no  means  of  reach- 
ing to  a  distance.  This  deficiency,  however,  was  remedied  in  the 
most  ingenious  manner.  Off  Boulogne,  two  points  of  rock  ran 
out  into  the  sea,  the  one  on  the  right  called  Pointe  de  la  Creche, 
the  other  on  the  left  called  Pointe  de  I'Heurt.  Between  the  two 
there  was  a  space  of  2500  fathoms,  perfectly  safe  and  very  conve- 
nient for  anchora2;e.  From  two  to  three  hundred  vessels  might 
here  lie  at  their  ease  in  several  Hncs.  These  points  of  rock,  covered 
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by  the  sea  at  liigli  water,  were  dry  at  low  water.  Tlie  First  Consul 
ordered  two  forts  to  be  erected  on  tliem,  of  substantial  masonry,  of 
semicircular  form,  solidly  casemated,  presenting  two  tiers  of  guns, 
and  capable  of  covering  the  anchorage  extending  from  the  one  to 
the  other  with  their  fire.  He  ordered  the  works  to  be  commenced 
immediately.  The  engineers  of  the  navy  and  army,  seconded  by 
the  masons  taken  out  of  the  conscription,  fell  to  work  forthwith. 
The  First  Consul  insisted  that  these  forts  must  be  finished  by  the 
beginning  of  winter.  But  such  was  his  care  to  multiply  pre- 
cautions that  he  resoh'ed  to  defend  the  middle  of  the  mooring  line 
by  a  third  jwint  cVappui.  This  point  cVappui  chosen  in  the  middle 
of  that  Hnc  was  facing  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  and,  as  the 
ground  there  was  a  loose  sand,  the  First  Consul  resolved  to  build 
this  new  fort  of  solid  timber.  Numerous  hands  immediately  fell 
to  work  to  drive  at  low  water  hundreds  of  piles,  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  a  battery  of  eighteen  24-pounders.  In  general, 
they  had  to  drive  them  under  the  fire  of  the  English. 

Independently  of  these  three  points,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
lying  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Boulogne,  the  First  Consul  had  cannon 
planted  on  every  slightly  salient  part  of  the  cliif;  and  he  left  not 
a  spot  capable  of  receiving  artillery  unarmed  with  cannon  of  the 
largest  calibre.  Precautions  of  less  magnitude,  but  yet  sufficient, 
were  taken  in  regard  to  Etaples  and  the  new  ports  which  he  was 
engaged  in  excavating. 

Such  Avere  the  vast  plans  definitively  adopted  by  the  First 
Consul,  after  surveying  the  places,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
engineers  and  officers  of  the  navy.  The  building  of  the  flotilla 
was  proceeding  rapidly,  from  the  coasts  of  Bretagne  to  those  of 
Holland;  but,  before  it  should  be  collected  at  Ambleteuse,  Bou- 
logne, and  Etaples,  it  was  requisite  to  have  completed  the 
excavation  of  the  basins  and  the  erection  of  the  forts,  brought 
the  artillery  materiel  to  the  coast,  concentrated  the  troops  near 
the  sea,  and  prepared  the  establishments  necessary  for  their  wants. 
He  reckoned  upon  the  completion  of  all  these  Avorks  by  the 
winter. 

On  leaving  Boulogne,  the  First  Consul  visited  Calais,  Dun- 
kirk, Ostend,  and  Antwerp.  He  was  particularly  desirous  to  sec 
the  latter  port,  and  to  ascertain  with  his  own  eyes  whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  very  different  reports  that  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  him.  After  examining  the  site  of  the  city  witli  that 
rapid  glance  and  unerring  eye  wliicli  belonged  to  none  but  him, 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  making  Antwerp  a  great 
naval  arsenal.  Antwerp  possessed,  in  his  estimation,  quite  pecu- 
liar advantages:  it  was  seated  on  the  Scheld,  opposite  to  the 
Tliames;  it  was  in  immediate  communication  with  Holland,  by 
the  finest  of  inland  navigations,  and  consequently  Avithin  reach  of 
the  richest  depot  of  naval  materials.  By  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse,  it  could  receive  without  difficulty  the  timber  of  the  Alps, 
the  Vosges,  the  Black  Forest,  Wctteravia,  and  the  Ardennes. 
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Lastly,  Flemish  workmen,  naturally  attracted  by  tlie  proximity, 
"would  come  hither  to  offer  thousands  of  hands  for  ship-building. 
The  First  Consul,  therefore,  resolved  to  create  at  Antwerp,  a  fleet 
whose  flag  should  constantly  float  between  the  Scheld  and  the 
Thames.  This  would  be  one  of  the  severest  mortifications  that 
he  could  inflict  on  his  henceforth  irreconcilcable  foes,  the  English. 
He  ordered  the  ground  necessary  for  the  construction  of  vast 
basins,  wloich  still  exist,  and  which  are  the  pride  of  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  to  be  immediatelv  secured.  These  basins,  communi- 
cating Avith  the  Scheld  by  a  sluice  of  the  largest  dimensions,  were 
to  be  capable  of  containing  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  and  to 
be  continually  provided  with  thirty  feet  Avater,  whatever  might 
be  the  height  of  the  river.  In  this  new  port  of  the  Republic  the 
First  Consul  resolved  to  build  25  ships,  and,  until  ncAv  experi- 
ments relative  to  the  navigability  of  the  Scheld  should  be  made, 
he  ordered  several  seventy-fours  to  be  put  on  the  stocks,  without 
renouncing  the  intention  of  building  ships  of  a  larger  rate  at  a 
future  time.  He  hoped  to  m.ake  Antwerp  an  establishment  equal 
to  Brest  and  Toulon,  but  infinitely  better  situated  for  disturbing 
the  slumbers  of  England. 

He  proceeded  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent,  from  Ghent  to  Brus- 
sels. These  Belgian  populations,  discontented  imder  their  former 
government,  showed  but  little  docilitv  nndcr  the  French  adminis- 
tration.  The  feiwour  of  their  rehgious  sentiments  rendered  the 
administration  of  the  department  of  religion  more  difficult  than 
anywhere  else.  There  the  First  Consul  at  first  met  with  some 
coolness,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  less  expansive  cordiality 
than  in  the  old  French  provinces.  But  tliis  coldness  soon  disap- 
peared, when  the  young  general  was  seen,  surrounded  by  the 
clergy,  respectfully  attending  the  religious  ceremonies,  accom- 
panied by  his  ^v{i'e,  who  notwithstanding  her  fondness  for  dissi- 
pation, had  in  her  heart  the  piety  of  a  Avoman,  and  of  a  woman 
of  the  old  court.  M.  de  Roquelaure  was  archbishop  of  jNIalines : 
he  Avas  an  old  man  fidl  of  suaA^ty.  The  First  Consul  treated  him 
with  infinite  respect,  and  CA^en  restored  to  his  family  considerable 
property  still  vmder  the  sequestration  of  the  State,  shoAvcd  himself 
frequently  to  the  people  in  company  Avith  this  metropolitan  of 
Belgium,  and  succeeded  in  allaying  by  his  demeanour  the  reli- 
gious mistrust  of  the  country.  Cardinal  Caprara  Avas  Avaiting  for 
him  at  Brussels.  Their  meeting  produced  the  best  effect.  The 
stay  of  the  First  Consul  in  that  city  was  prolonged.  The 
ministers  and  Cambaceres,  the  consul,  repaired  thither  to  hold 
consultation.  Part  of  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  like- 
wise Avent  to  Brussels  to  obtain  audiences  of  the  ruler  of  France. 
Surrounded  thus  by  ministers,  generals,  numerous  and  brilliant 
troops,  general  Bonaparte  held  in  that  capital  of  the  Nether- 
lands a  court  Avdiich  had  all  the  appearances  of  sovereignty.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  it  AA'as  an  emperor  of  Germany,  come 
to  visit  the  patrimony  of  Charles  Y.     Time  had  flown  faster 
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than  the  First  Consul  had  conceived.  Nmnerous  matters  recalled 
him  to  Paris ;  there  were  orders  to  give  for  the  execution  of  what 
he  had  resolved  upon  at  Boidogne ;  there  were  also  negotiations 
with  Evirope,  which  this  state  of  crisis  rendered  more  active  than 
ever.  He  gave  up,  therefore,  for  the  moment,  the  idea  of  visit- 
ing the  pro^dnces  of  the  Rhine,  and  deferred  that  part  of  his 
tour  till  his  next  journey,  wliich  was  to  take  place  soon.  But, 
before  he  left  Brussels,  he  received  a  visit,  which  was  much 
remarked,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  on  accoimt  of  the  personage  who 
had  come  to  see  liim. 

This  personage  was  ]\I.  Lombard,  private  secretary  of  the  king 
of  Prussia.  Yoimg  Frederick  William,  in  his  distrust  of  hhn- 
self  and  others,  was  accustomed  to  detain  the  work  of  his 
ministers,  and  to  subject  it  to  a  fresh  examination,  wliich  he  made 
jointly  with  his  secretary,  IM.  Lombard,  a  man  possessing  intelli- 
gence and  talent.  Owing  to  this  royal  intunacy,  M.  Lombard 
had  acquired  very  high  importance  in  Prussia.  M.  Haugwitz, 
skilful  in  seizing  all  influences,  had  contrived  to  acquire  an 
ascendency  over  M.  Lombard,  so  that  the  king,  in  passing  from 
the  hands  of  the  minister  into  those  of  the  private  secretary,  was 
still  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  insphations,  namely  those  of 
M.  Haugwitz.  M.  Lombard,  coming  to  Brussels,  represented, 
therefore,  with  the  First  Consid,  both  the  king  and  the  prime 
minister,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  Prussian  government,  excepting 
the  court,  ranged  exclusively  around  the  queen,  and  animated  by 
a  different  spirit  from  that  of  the  government. 

The  visit  of  i\I.  Lombard  to  Brussels  was  a  consequence  of  the 
agitation  of  the  cabinets  since  the  renewal  of  the  war  between 
France    and   England.     The   court   of  Prussia   was   in   especial 
anxiety,  increased  by  the  recent  communications  of  the  Russian 
cabinet.     This  cabinet,  as  we  have  seen,  diverted  from  its  inter- 
nal affairs  by  the  affairs  of  Europe,  would  fain  have  compensated 
itself  by  playing  an  important  part.     It  had  at  the  very  first  en- 
deavoirred  to  induce  the  two  beUigerent  parties  to  accept  its  medi- 
ation, and  to  recommend  proteges  to  France.    The  result  of  these 
first  steps  was  not  of  a  natui'e  to  satisfy  it.    England  had  received 
its  overtures  very  coldly;  she  had  plumply  refused  to  consi^s^i 
Malta  to  its  keeping,  and  to  suspend  hostihties  wliile  the  media- 
tion was  going  on.     Only,   she  had  declared  that  she  would  not 
reject  the  interposition  of  the   Russian  cabinet,  if  the  new  nego- 
tiation were  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and 
consequently  to  take  cognizance  of  all  that  the  treaties  of  Lune- 
viUe  and  Amiens  had  resolved.    To  accept  the  mediation  on  such 
a  condition  was  to  reject  it.     Wliile  England  was  answering  in 
this  manner,  France,  on  her  part,  acceding  with  entire  deference 
to  the  intervention  of  the  young  emperor,  had  neverthlcss  occu- 
pied without  hesitation  the  countries  recommended  by  Russia, 
Hanover,  and  Naples.     The  court  of  Petersburg  was  extremely 
mortified  to  find  that  it  was  so  little  heeded,  when  it  pressed 
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England  to  accept  its  mediation,  and  France  to  limit  the  field  of 
hostilities.  It  had,  therefore,  cast  its  eyes  on  Prussia,  for  the 
purpose  of  prevailing  upon  her  to  form  a  tliird  party,  which 
should   wive   law  to  the  Eno-hsh  and  the   French,  but  to  the 

•  «  n  I'll 

French  in  particular,  who  were  far  more  alarmmg,  though  more 
polite,  than  the  Enghsh.  The  emperor  Alexander,  who  had 
met  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Memel,  who  at  that  meeting  had 
voAved  everlasting  friendship  to  him,  who  had  discovered  all  sorts 
of  analogies  with  the  young  monarch,  analogies  of  age,  of  dis- 
position, of  virtues,  sought  to  persuade  him,  in  a  frequent  cor- 
respondence, that  they  were  made  for  each  other ;  that  they  were 
the  only  honest  men  in  Europe ;  that  in  Vienna  there  was  nothing 
but  falsehood,  in  Paris  nothing  but  ambition,  in  London  nothing 
but  avarice;  and  that  they  ought  to  unite  themselves  closely,  in 
order  to  curb  and  govern  Europe.  The  young  emperor,  showing 
a  precocious  shrewdness,  had,  in  particular,  sought  to  persuade 
the  king  of  Prussia  that  he  was  the  dupe  of  the  caresses  of  the 
First  Consul,  and  that  for  minor  interests  he  made  dangerous 
sacrifices  of  pohcy;  that,  owing  to  his  condescension,  Hanover 
was  seized;  that  the  French  would  not  limit  their  occupations  to 
this;  that  the  reason  which  induced  them  to  close  the  continent 
against  the  Enghsh,  would  carry  them  farther  than  Hanover,  and 
conduct  them  to  Denmark,  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
Sound;  that  then  the  Enghsh  woidd  blockade  the  Baltic  as  they 
blockaded  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  close  the  last  outlet 
left  to  the  commerce  of  the  continent.  This  apprehension  ex- 
pressed by  Russia  could  not  be  sincere ;  for  the  First  Consul  had 
no  idea  of  pushing  liis  occupations  as  far  as  Denmark,  and  it  was 
not  possible  that  he  should  have.  He  had  occupied  Hanover,  as 
being  Enghsh  property,  Tarento,  by  virtue  of  the  imcontested 
domination  of  France  over  Italy.  But  to  invade  Denmark,  first 
passing  over  the  body  of  Germany,  was  impossible,  imless  one 
began  with  conquering  Prussia  herself.  And,  fortunately,  the 
pohcy  of  France  at  that  time  had  not  acquired  such  an  exten- 
sion. 

The  suggestion  of  Russia  were,  therefore,  deceitful,  but  they 
excited  uneasiness  in  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  was  abeady  dis- 
turbed by  the  occupation  of  Hanover.  Tliis  occupation  had 
brought  upon  him  not  only  the  complaints  of  the  German  States, 
but  severe  commercial  sufierings.  The  Elbe  and  the  Weser  being 
closed  by  the  Enghsh,  the  exportation  of  Prussian  produce  had 
suddenly  ceased.  The  hnens  of  Silesia,  usually  bought  by  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  the  extensive  commerce  of  which  they  fed, 
had  become  immarketable  the  very  day  that  the  blockade  com- 
menced. Tlie  great  merchants  of  Hamburg,  in  particular,  had, 
out  of  a  sort  of  spite,  dechned  every  kind  of  business,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  coiu't  of  Prussia  still  more,  to  make  it  feel  more 
keenly  the  inconvenience  of  the  occupation  of  Hano-s-er,  the  sole 
cause  of  the  closing  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.     The  Prussian 
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grandees  were  now  suffering  immense  losses.  M.  Haugwitz,  in 
particular,  had  lost  half  his  revenues;  but  this  had  not  at  all 
ruffled  that  composure  which  constituted  one  of  the  merits  of  liis 
political  genius.  The  king,  beset  by  the  complaints  of  Silesia, 
had  been  obhged  to  lend  that  province  a  million  crowns  (foiir 
millions  of  francs),  a  very  great  sacrifice  for  an  economical  prince, 
who  was  anxious  to  re-estabhsh  the  hoard  of  the  great  Frederick. 
He  was  applied  to  at  the  time  for  double  that  sum. 

Agitated  by  the  Russian  suggestions  and  by  the  complaints  of 
Prussian  commerce,  king  Frederick  William  was  also  apprehensive 
lest,  if  he  suffered  himself  to  be  influenced  by  these  suggestions 
and  these  complaints,  he  shovild  be  led  into  connexions  hostile  to 
France  ;  this  would  have  deranged  his  whole  policy,  wliich,  for 
some  years,  had  been  based  on  the  French  alliance.  It  was  to 
extricate  himself  from  this  painful  state  of  anxiety  that  he  had 
sent  M.  Lombard  to  Brussels.  He  was  instructed  to  observe  the 
yoimg  general  closely,  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  his  intentions,  to 
ascertain  if  he  designed,  as  it  was  alleged  at  Petersburg,  to  extend 
his  occupations  to  Denmark ;  if  lastly,  it  was  so  dangerous,  as  it 
was  further  said  at  Petersburg,  to  trust  to  this  extraordinary  man. 
M.  Lombard  was  to  strive  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  some  con- 
cessions relative  to  Hanover.  Kinw  Frederick  William  would 
have  wished  the  corps  occupying  that  kingdom  to  be  reduced  to 
a  few  thousand  men  ;  which  would  silence  the  apprehensions, 
sincere  or  affected,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  French  in 
Germany,  He  would  have  wished,  moreover,  for  the  evacuation 
of  a  little  port,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  that  of  Cux- 
haven.  This  little  port,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Elbe,  was 
the  nominal  property  of  the  Hamburgers,  but  in  reality  was  used 
by  the  English  for  continuing  their  commerce.  If  it  had  been 
left  unoccupied,  as  being  Hamburg  territory,  the  English  com- 
merce would  have  been  carried  on  there  as  in  time  of  profound 
peace.  Of  course,  the  object  proposed  by  France  would  not  have 
been  attained  ;  and  this  was  so  true  that,  in  1800,  when  Prussia 
had  taken  Hanover,  she  had  occupied  Cuxhaven. 

In  return  for  these  two  concessions,  the  kinw  of  Prussia  offered 
a  system  of  northern  neutrality,  copied  from  the  ancient  Prussian 
nevitrality,  which  should  comprehend,  besides  Prussia  and  the 
north  of  Germany,  some  new  German  States,  perhaps  even  Russia; 
at  least  so  kino-  Frederick  William  flattered  himself  Tliis  would 
be,  according  to  that  monarch,  guaranteeing  to  France  the  harm- 
lessness  of  the  continent,  thus  leaving  her  the  free  employment  of 
her  means  against  England,  and  consequently  deserving  some 
sacrifices  on  her  part.  Such  were  the  different  points  consigned 
to  the  prudence  of  M.  Lombard. 

Tills  secretary  of  the  king  set  out  for  Brussels  warmly  recom- 
mended by  M.  Haugwitz  and  M.  de  Talleyrand.  He  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  honour  of  approaching  and  conversing  with  the 
First  Consul.     The  latter,  apprised  of  the  dispositions  in  which 
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M.  Lombard  came,  gave  him  the  most  brilHant  reception,  and 
took  the  best  method  of  gaining  access  to  his  mind,  which  was  to 
flatter  him  by  unbomided  confidence,  and  by  reveaUng  all  his 
thoughts,   even  the    most  secret.      For  the   rest,  he  could  ex- 
hibit   himself   at  that    moment    free  from  all  disguise,  without 
disadvantage,  and  he  did  so  with  a  frankness  and  an  exuberance 
of  language  that  were  overpowering.     He  had  no  wish,  he  said 
to  M.  Lombard,  to  acquire  a  single  territory  more  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  he  wanted  nothing  more  than  the  powers  had  secured  to 
France  by  treaties,  patent  or  secret :  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  Pied- 
mont, Parma,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present  relations  with 
the  Italian  Republic  and  Etruria.     He  was  ready  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  Switzerland  and  Holland.     He  was  firmly 
resolved  not  to  interfere  any  more  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  after 
the  Recess  of  1803.     He  was  intent  on  one  thing  only,  that  was 
to  curb  the  maritime  despotism  of  the  English,   insupportable 
assuredly    to  others  as  well  as  himself,    since    Prussia,    Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  had  united  twice  in  twenty  years,  in  1780 
and  1800,  to  put  an  end  to  it.     It  was  for  Prussia  to  assist  him  in 
this  task,  for  Prussia,  who  was  the  natural  ally  of  France,  who  had 
received  for  some  years  a  multitude  of  services  from  her,  and  who 
had  still  such  important  services  to  expect.     If,  in  fact,  he  were 
victorious,  but  signally  victorious,  what  might  he  not  have  it  in 
his  power  to  do  for  her  ?     Had  he  not  in  his  hands  Hanover, 
that  so  natural,  so  necessary  complement  to  the  Prussian  territory? 
And  was  not  that  an  immense  and  certain  return  for  the  friend- 
ship which  king  Frederick  William  should  show  him  on  this 
occasion?     But,  to  render  him  victorious  and  grateful,  he  must 
be  seconded  in  an  efficacious  manner:  an  ambiguous  good-will,  a 
neutrality  more  or  less  extended,  were  trifling  succours.     It  was 
requisite  to  assist  him  to  close  completely  the  coasts  of  Germany, 
to  endure  some  momentary  sufferings,   and  to  connect  himself 
with  France  by  an  open  and  positive  union.     What  was  called 
since  1795  the  Prussian  neutrality  was  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
peace  of  the  continent.     To  render  that  peace  certain,  there  must 
be  a  formal,  public  alliance,   offensive  and  defensive,   between 
Prussia  and  France.     Then  none  of  the  continental  powers  would 
dare  to  form  any  plans.     England  would  be  manifestly  alone, 
reduced  to  a  struggle  hand  to  hand  with  the  army  of  Boulogne, 
and,  if  to  the  prospect  of  this  struggle  were  added  the  closing  of 
the  markets  of  Eiuope,  she  would  either  be  obliged  to  compro- 
mise, or  crushed  by  the  formidable  expedition  preparing  on  the 
coast  of  the  Cliannel.      But  for  this,  said  the  First  Consul  re- 
peatedly, were  required  the  effecjtive  alliance  of  Prussia,  and  a 
serious  and  entire  concurrence  on  her  part  in  the  projects  of 
France.     Then  he  should  succeed,  then  he  should  have  it  in  his 
poAver  to  heap  benefits  on  his  ally,  to  make  her  a  present  Avhich 
she  did  not  ask  for,  but  for  which  in  her  heart  she  ardently 
longed,  that  of  Hanover. 
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The  First  Consul,  by  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  his  explana- 
tions, and  the  dazzUng  brilliancy  of  his  mind,  had  not  duped  M. 
Lombard,  as  a  hostile  faction  in  Berhn  soon  asserted,  but  fasci- 
nated and  convinced  him.  In  the  end,  he  had  persuaded  him 
that  he  contemplated  nothing  against  Germany,  that  all  he  wanted 
was  to  procure  himself  means  of  action  against  England,  and  that 
a  magnificent  aggrandizement  would  be  the  price  of  a  frank  and 
sincere  concurrence  on  the  part  of  Prussia.  As  for  the  conces- 
sions desired  by  M.  Lombard,  the  First  Consul  made  him  sensible 
of  the  serious  inconveniences  attending  them ;  for,  to  leave  Bri- 
tish commerce  to  act  freely  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  war,  which, 
till  the  quite  uncertain  day  of  the  descent,  would  be  of  no  conse- 
quence to  England,  would  be  abandoning  to  her  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  contest.  The  First  Consul  even  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  he  was  ready  to  indemnify  the  suffering  commerce  of 
Silesia  at  the  expense  of  the  French  treasury.  Still,  in  case 
Prussia  consented  to  an  alHance  offensive  and  defensive,  he  was 
disposed,  in  such  an  interest,  to  make  some  of  the  concessions  de- 
sired by  king  Frederick  William. 

M.  Lombard,  convinced,  dazzled,  enchanted  by  the  familiarities 
of  the  great  man,  whose  slightest  attentions  even  princes  appre- 
ciated with  pride,  set  out  for  Berlin,  disposed  to  communicate  to 
liis  master  and  to  M.  Haugwitz  all  the  sentiments  with  which  his 
soul  was  filled. 

The  First  Consul,  after  keeping  a  brilliant  court  at  Brussels, 
having  nothing  further  to  detain  liim  in  Flanders,  while  the 
works  ordered  on  the  coast  were  not  more  advanced,  set  out  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  where  he  had  every  thing  to  do  in  the  two- 
fold departments  of  administration  and  diplomacy.  He  passed 
through  Liege,  Namur,  and  Sedan,  was  everywhere  received 
with  transport,  and  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  August  at  St. 
Cloud. 

While  continuing  to  issue  orders  from  Paris  for  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  great  expedition,  he  was  anxious  to  clear  up  and  to 
fix  definitively  his  relations  with  the  great  powers  of  the  continent. 
Lr  the  uneasiness  of  Prussia  he  had  clearly  discerned  Russian  in- 
fluence; he  discerned  that  influence  elsewhere,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  ill-will  shown  him  at  Madrid.  The  Spanish  cabinet  refused, 
in  fact,  to  explain  itself  respecting  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
St.  Ildefonso,  and  alleged  that,  as  the  Russian  mediation  yet 
afforded  hope  of  a  pacific  termination,  it  was  necessary  to  await 
the  result  of^  that  mediation  before  taking  a  decided  part.  Other 
circumstances  had  disagreeably  afl'ected  the  First  Consul :  I  aUude 
to  the  evident  partiality  of  Russia  in  the  attempt  at  mediation 
which  she  had  lately  naade.  While  the  First  Consul  had  accepted 
that  mediation  with  entire  deference,  and  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  thrown  difficulties  of  all  sorts  in  its  way,  sometimes 
refusing  to  trust  Malta  to  the  hands  of  the  mediating  power, 
sometimes  cnterinr?  into  endless  aro-umcnts  on  the  extent  of  the 
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negotiation,  Russian  diplomacy  leaned  ratlicr  to  England  tlian 
to  France,  and  seemed  to  appreciate  neither  the  deference  of 
the  one  nor  the  ill-will  of  the  other.  The  proposals  recently- 
forwarded  from  Petersburg  revealed  that  disposition  in  the 
clearest  manner.  Russia  declared  that,  in  her  opinion,  Eng- 
land ought  to  give  up  Malta  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem; but  that,  in  return,  it  would  be  right  to  grant  to  her  the 
island  of  Lampedosa;  that  France  ought  moreover  to  give  an 
indemnity  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  to  recognize  and  respect  the 
independence  of  the  States  situated  in  her  vicinity;  to  evacuate 
for  good,  not  only  Tarento  and  Hanover,  but  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria,  the  Italian  Republic,  Switzerland,  and  Holland. 

These  conditions,  acceptable  in  some  respects,  were  wholly  in- 
acceptable  on  all  the  rest.  To  concede  Lampedosa  in  compensa- 
tion for  Malta  was  giving  the  EngHsh  the  means  of  making  with 
money,  which  they  never  were  in  want  of,  a  second  Gibraltar  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  First  Consul  had  well  nigh  assented  to 
it  in  order  to  preserve  peace.  Now,  involved  in  war,  full  of  hopes 
of  success,  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  make  such  a  sacrifice.  To 
indemnify  the  king  of  Piedmont  was  not  a  difficulty  for  him ; 
he  was  disposed  to  devote  Parma  or  an  equivalent  to  this  purpose. 
To  evacuate  Tarento  and  Hanover,  on  the  re-establishment  of 
peace,  would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  peace  itself.  But  to 
evacuate  the  Italian  Republic,  which  had  no  army,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  which  were  tlireatened  with  an  immediate  counter- 
revolution if  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn,  was  desiring 
that  States,  which  France  had  acquired  the  right  to  dispose  of  by 
ten  years'  wars  and  Aactories,  should  be  given  up  to  her  enemies. 
The  First  Consul  could  not  consent  to  such  conditions.  What 
decided  him  still  more  powerfully  not  to  suffer  that  mediation  to 
continue  was  the  form  in  which  it  was  offered.  The  First  Consul 
had  assented  to  an  arbitration,  supreme,  absolute,  and  without 
appeal,  of  the  young  emperor  himself,  for  it  was  interesting  the 
honour  of  that  monarch  to  be  just,  and  obtaining  a  certainty  of  a 
speedy  conclusion.  But  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  partiality  of 
Russian  agents,  all  of  them  devoted  to  England,  was  subscribing 
to  a  disadvantageous  and  endless  negotiation. 

He  declared,  therefore,  after  discussing  the  proposals  of  Russia, 
after  showing  the  injustice  and  the  danger  of  some,  that  he  was 
still  ready  to  accept  the  personal  arbitration  of  the  czar  himself, 
but  not  a  negotiation  conducted  by  liis  cabinet  in  a  manner  not 
at  all  friendly  to  France,  and  so  complicated  that  one  could  not 
hope  to  see  the  end  of  it;  that  he  thanked  the  cabinet  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg for  its  good  offices,  but  dccHned  to  avail  himself  of  them 
any  further,  leaving  to  war  the  task  of  restoring  peace.  The  de- 
claration of  the  First  Consul  concluded  with  these  words,  deeply 
impressed  with  his  character:  "  The  First  Consul  has  done  every 
tiling  to  preserve  peace;  his  efforts  have  been  vain;  he  could  not 
help  seeing  that  war  was  the  decree  of  Fate.     He  will  make  war, 
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and  lie  -will  not  flinch  before  a  proud  nation,  capable,  for  tbese 
twenty  years,  of  making  all  the  powers  flinch  from  it."  (August 
29,  1803.) 

M.  de  MarkofFwas  coolly  treated,  and  so  he  deserved  to  be,  for 
his  language  and  his  attitude  in  Paris.  The  invariable  approver 
of  England,  of  her  pretensions,  of  her  conduct,  he  was  the  avowed 
detractor  of  France  and  of  her  government.  Wlien  he  was  told 
that  in  this  way  he  did  not  conform  to  the  intentions,  apparent  at 
least,  of  his  master,  who  professed  a  strict  impartiality  between 
France  and  England,  he  repHcd  that  the  emjjeror  had  his  opinion 
but  the  Russians  had  theirs.  It  was  to  be  leared  that  he  would 
draw  upon  himself  some  storm  like  that  Avhich  lord  Whitworth 
had  experienced,  and  even  still  more  disagreeable,  because  the 
First  Consul  had  not  the  consideration  for  M.  de  Markoff,  which 
he  professed  for  lord  Whitworth. 

The  thread  of  this  false  mediation  once  cut,  still  without  break- 
ing with  Russia,  the  First  Consul  resolved  to  oblige  Spain  to  ex- 
plain herself,  and  to  say  how  she  intended  to  execute  the  treaty 
of  St.  Ildefonso.  The  question  was  whether  she  would  take  part 
in  the  war,  or  whether  she  would  remain  neuter ;  paying  France  a 
subsidy,  instead  of  furnishing  succours  in  men  and  ships.  Till  this 
question  was  settled,  the  First  Consul  could  not  turn  his  whole 
attention  to  his  exjDcdition. 

Spain  felt  extreme  repugnance  to  come  to  a  decision ;  and  this 
feehng  had  produced  sentiments  most  unfavourable  to  France.  It 
was  certainly  onerous  to  have  to  follow  a  neighbouring  power  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  its  policy;  but  in  entering,  by  the  treaty  of 
St.  Ildefonso,  into  the  engagements  of  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alhance  with  France,  Spain  had  contracted  a  positive  obligation, 
the  consequences  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  contest.  Indepen- 
dently of  tliis  obligation,  that  power  must  have  unworthily  dege- 
nerated, to  wish  to  keep  aloof  when  the  question  of  maritime 
supremacy  was  about  to  be  discussed  for  the  last  time.  If  England 
proved  victorious,  it  was  evident  that  Sj^ain  had  no  longer  either 
commerce,  or  colonics,  or  galleons,  or,  in  short,  any  thing  that  for 
three  centuries  constituted  her  greatness  and  her  wealth.  \Vlien 
the  First  Consul  pressed  lier  to  act,  he  pressed  her  not  only  to  fulfil 
a  formal  engagement,  but  to  fulfil  the  most  sacred  duties  towards 
herself  Bearing  in  mind  her  present  imbecility,  he  left  her 
neuter,  and,  in  thus  allowing  her  to  receive  the  piastres  of  Mexico, 
he  asked  her  to  devote  part  of  them  to  a  war  waged  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  to  pay,  in  short,  in  money  when  she  could  not  pay 
in  blood,  the  debt  incun-ed  on  account  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 

Our  relations  with  Spain,  impaired,  as  we  have  seen,  on  occa- 
sion of  Portugal,  somewhat  improved  since,  owing  to  the  vacancy 
of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  were  ai'-ain  so  champed  as  to  have  become 
absolutely  hostile.  They  were  complaining  every  day  at  Madrid 
of  having  ceded  Louisiana  for  the  royalty  of  Etruria,  which  was 
called  nominal,  because  French  troops  guarded  Etruria,  incapable 
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of  guarding  itself.  It  was  said  that,  if  France  wanted  to  alienate 
that  valuable  colony,  it  was  to  the  king  of  Spain  that  she  ought  to 
have  addressed  herself,  not  to  the  Americans,  who  would  become 
dangerous  neighbours  for  Mexico  ;  that,  if  France  had  restored 
that  colony  to  Charles  IV.,  he  would  have  undertaken  to  save  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  of  the  Ens-lish.  It  was  ridi- 
culous,  in  fact,  for  people  who  were  about  to  lose  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  all  South  America,  to  pretend  to  be  able  to  keep  Louisiana, 
which  was  not  Spanish  either  in  manners,  mind,  or  language.  In 
Madrid,  this  alienation  of  Louisiana  was  made  so  serious  a  grievance, 
and  one  of  such  importance,  against  France,  that  the  government 
held  itself  released  from  all  obligatioii  towards  her.  The  real  mo- 
tive of  this  humour  was  the  refusal  of  the  First  Consul  to  add  the 
duchy  of  Parma  to  the  kingdom  of  Etruria;  a  compulsory  refusal 
at  the  moment,  for  he  was  obliged  to  keep  some  territories  to  in- 
demnify the  king  of  Piedmont,  since  an  indemnity  was  so  urgently 
demanded  for  that  prince  ;  and,  besides,  the  Floridas,  after  the 
cession  of  Loiiisiana,  were  not  an  acceptable  object  of  exchange. 
In  its  conduct  towards  France,  the  cabinet  of  ALadrid  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  attitude  of  ill-humour  ;  it  had  gone  to  much 
greater  lengths.  Our  commerce  was  unworthil}^  treated.  Vessels 
had  been  seized  upon  pretext  of  smuggling  and  their  crews  sent 
to  the  presidios  in  Africa.  All  the  remonstrances  of  persons  of 
our  nation  Avei'e  unheeded,  and  the  ambassador  was  no  longer  an- 
swered upon  any  subject.  To  crown  this  ill-usage,  French  vessels 
had  been  suffered  to  be  taken  in  the  roads  of  Algesiras  and  Cadiz, 
under  the  very  fire  of  the  Spanish  guns  :  this,  putting  all  alliance 
out  of  the  question,  constituted  a  violation  of  territory,  which  it 
was  disgraceful  to  put  up  with.  The  squadron  which  had  taken 
refuge  inCorunna:  was,  on  a  false  allegation  of  quarantine,  kept 
outside  the  harbour,  in  Avhich  it  might  have  found  itself  safe.  The 
crews  were  suffered  to  die  on  board  for  want  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable resources,  and  for  Avant,  in  particular,  of  the  salubrious 
air  on  shore.  This  squadron,  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet, 
could  not  put  to  sea  again  without  rest,  without  a  considerable  re- 
fit, and  without  a  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  All  this 
was  refused  it  even  for  money.  Lastly,  out  of  a  bravado,  which 
crowned  all  these  proceedings,  while  the  Spanish  navy  was  left  in 
a  state  of  pitiable  decay,  extraordinary  attention  was.  paid  to  the 
anny,  and  the  militia  was  organized,  as  if  to  prepare  for  a  national 
war  against  France. 

What  could  thus  drive  into  the  abyss  the  stupid  favourite 
whose  sway  debased  the  noble  blood  of  Louis  XIV.  and  reduced 
a  brave  nation  to  the  most  disgraceful  impotence?  Want  of 
sequence  of  ideas,  wounded  vanity,  indolence,  incapacity,  such 
were  the  miserable  m^overs  of  that  usurper  of  Spanish  royalty. 
He  had  formerly  leant  to  France;  this  was  quite  sufficient  for  his 
inconstancy  now  to  incline  to  England.  The  First  Consul  could 
not  dissemble  his  contempt,  while  the  English  and  the  Russian 
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agents,  on  the  contrary,  overwhelmed  him  with  flattenes;  then, 
and  above  all,  France  required  of  him  courage,  activity,  a  goocT 
administration  of  the  Spanish  affairs;  this  was  more  than  enough 
to  make  him  detest  so  troublesome  an  ally.  All  this  will  end, 
said  the  First  Consul,  in  "  a  clap  of  thunder P  Thvis  did  sinister 
flashes  announce  the  lightning  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  that  thick 
cloud,  which  began  to  gather  over  the  ancient  throne  of  Spain. 

The  sixth  of  the  camps  formed  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  was 
at  Bayonne.  The  preparations  were  accelerated  and  augmented 
so  as  to  compose  a  real  army.  Another  force  was  collecting 
towards  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  Augereau  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  these  different  corps  of  troops.  The  ambas- 
sador of  France  was  ordered  to  demand  of  the  court  of  Spain  the 
redress  of  all  the  grievances  which  it  had  to  complain  of,  the 
release  of  the  French  who  were  confined,  with  an  indemnity  for 
the  losses  which  they  had  sustained ;  the  punishment  of  the  com- 
mandants of  the  forts  of  Algesiras  and  Cadiz,  which  had  suffered 
French  ships  to  be  taken  within  reach  of  their  guns;  the  resti- 
tution of  the  captured  vessels;  admission  for  the  squadron  which 
had  taken  refuge  at  Corunna  into  the  docks  of  Ferrol;  its  imme- 
diate refit  and  rcvictualling,  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
France ;  the  disbanding  of  all  the  militia ;  and  lastly,  at  the  option 
of  Spain,  either  the  stipulation  of  a  subsidy,  or  the  equipment  of 
the  fifteen  ships  and  the  24,000  men  promised  by  the  treaty  of 
St.  Ildefonso.  General  Beurnonville  was  to  communicate  these 
express  requisitions  to  the  prince  of  the  Peace,  and  to  say  that, 
if  the  court  of  Madrid  persisted  in  its  silly  and  culpable  conduct, 
it  was  on  him  that  the  indignation  of  the  French  government 
would  fall;  that,  on  entering  the  country,  it  would  denounce  to 
the  king  and  the  people  of  Spain  the  degrading  yoke  under 
which  they  were  held,  and  from  which  they  came  to  deliver 
them.  If  this  declaration  made  to  the  prince  of  the  Peace  had 
no  effect,  general  Beurnonville  was  to  apply  for  an  audience  of 
the  king  and  vqueen,  to  repeat  to  them  what  he  had  said  to  the 
prince,  and,  if  he  did  not  obtain  justice,  to  retire  from  court,  and 
wait  for  further  instructions  from  Paris. 

General  Beurnonville,  impatient  to  put  an  end  to  intolerable 
insults,  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  the  prince  of  the  Peace,  to 
tell  him  the  harsh  truths  which  he  was  instructed  to  commu- 
nicate to  him ;  and,  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  seriousness  of  these 
threats,  he  placed  before  him  several  passages  of  the  despatches  of 
the  First  Consul.  The  prince  of  the  Peace  turned  pale,  dropped 
a  few  tears,  was  alternately  mean  and  arrogant,  and  concluded 
with  declaring  that  M.  d'Azara  had  instructions  to  adjust  matters 
in  Paris  with  M.  de  Talleyrand;  that,  for  the  rest,  this  affair  did 
not  concern  him,  the  prince  of  the  Peace;  that  in  listening  to  the 
ambassador  of  France  he  was  overstepping  his  part,  for  he  was 
generalissimo  of  all  the  Spanish  armies,  and  had  no  other  function 
in  the  State;  and  that,  if  the  ambassador  had  any  declaration  to 
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make,  it  was  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  not  to  him, 
that  it  ought  to  be  addressed.  He  even  refused  a  note  which 
general  Beurnonville  was  to  deHver  at  the  conclusion  of  this  con- 
ference. "  Monsieur  le  prince,"  said  the  general  in  this  dilemma, 
"  there  are  iifty  persons  in  your  antechamber.  I  will  call  them 
to  witness  your  refusal  to  receive  a  note  of  importance  to  the  ser- 
vice of  your  king,  and  to  attest  that,  if  I  am  not  able  to  do  my 
duty,  the  fault  rests  with  you  alone,  not  vsdth  me."  The  prince, 
intimidated,  received  the  note,  and  general  Beurnonville  with- 
drew. 

Making  a  point  of  executing  his  instructions  in  their  fullest 
extent,  the  ambassador  desired  to  see  the  king  and  queen,  found 
them  surprised,  dismayed,  seeming  not  to  comprehend  what  was 
passing,  and  repeating  that  the  chevalier  d'Azara  had  received 
instructions  to  arrange  every  thing  with  the  First  Consul.  Our 
ambassador  left  the  court,  broke  off  all  communication  with  the 
Spanish  ministers,  and  hastened  to  inform  his  government  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  the  trifling  result  which  he  had  obtained. 

M.  d'Azara  had,  in  fact,  received  a  communication  most  singu- 
lar, most  indecorous,  and  most  disagreeable  to  him.  That  clever 
and  discreet  Spaniard  was  a  sincere  partisan  of  the  alliance  of 
Spain  with  France,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  First  Consul's 
ever  since  the  war  in  Italy,  during  which  he  had  performed  a 
conciliatory  part  between  the  French  army  and  his  HoHness. 
Unluckily,  he  was  not  careful  enough  to  conceal  the  grief  and 
disgust  which  the  state  of  the  Spanish  court  excited  in  him  ;  and 
that  court,  in  its  displeasure,  attributed  the  disesteem  in  which  it 
was  held  to  the  ambassador  who  deplored  it.  He  was,  so  it  was 
said  in  the  despatches  just  addressed  to  him  from  Madrid,  he  was 
the  humble  servant  of  the  First  Consul  ;  he  informed  his  court  of 
nothing  ;  he  knew  not  how  to  save  it  from  any  exigency.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  if  the  First  Consul  had  not  been  so 
anxious  to  keep  him  in  Paris,  another  representative  would  have 
been  chosen.  Thus,  without  dismissing  him,  the  government 
provoked  his  resignation.  It  instructed  him,  as  the  only  con- 
clusion, to  offer  France  a  subsidy  of  two  millions  and  a  half  per 
month,  declaring  that  this  was  all  Spain  could  do,  and  more  than 
that  sum  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  her  to  pay.  M.  dAzara 
transmitted  this  proposal  to  the  First  Consul,  and  then  sent  off  a 
courier  to  Madrid  with  his  resijjnation. 

The  First  Consul  sent  for  M.  Hermann,  secretary  of  embassy, 
who  had  had  personal  relations  with  the  prince  of  the  Peace,  and 
charged  him  with  his  orders  for  Madrid.  M.  Hermann  was  to 
intimate  to  the  prince  that  he  must  either  submit,  or  expect  an 
immediate  downfall,  prepared  by  means  which  M.  Hermann  had 
in  his  portfoho.  The  First  Consul  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
king,  in  which  he  denounced  to  that  unfortunate  monarch  the 
misfortunes  and  the  disgrace  of  his  crown,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as,  without  offending,  to  awaken  a  sense  of  his  dignity  :  he  then 
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gave  him  his  choice  between  the  removal  of  his  favourite  or  the 
immediate  entry  of  a  French  army.  If  the  prince  of  the  Peace, 
after  he  had  seen  M.  Hermann,  did  not  instantly,  without 
shuffling,  without  sending  off  to  Paris,  give  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  France,  general  Beurnonville  was  to  demand  a  solemn 
audience  of  Charles  IV.,  and  to  put  into  his  own  hands  the 
thundering  letter  of  the  First  Consul.  Twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards, if  the  prince  of  the  Peace  were  not  dismissed,  general  Beur- 
nonville was  to  leave  Madrid,  and  to  send  Augereau  directions  to 
cross  the  frontier. 

M.  Hermann,  proceeded  with  all  expedition  to  Madrid.  He 
saw  the  prince  of  the  Peace,  signified  to  him  the  demands  of  the 
First  Consul,  and  tliis  time  found  him  not  mean  and  arrogant, 
but  mean  only.  A  Spanish  minister,  intent  on  defending  the 
interests  of  his  country,  or  worthily  representing  his  king  and 
not  covering  him  with  ignominy,  would  have  braved  disgrace, 
death,  any  thing  rather  than  such  a  display  of  foreign  authoiity. 
But  the  indignity  of  his  position  left  the  prince  of  the  Peace  Avith- 
out  any  resource  of  energy.  He  submitted,  and  affirmed,  upon  his 
word  of  honour,  that  instructions  had  been  sent  to  M.  d'Azara, 
with  power  to  consent  to  all  that  the  First  Consul  demanded. 
This  answer  was  brought  to  general  Beurnonville.  The  latter, 
who  had  orders  to  require  an  immediate  solution,  and  not  to  be 
put  off  with  a  new  despatch  to  Paris,  declared  to  the  prince  that 
he  had  express  injunctions  not  to  believe  his  word,  and  to  require 
a  signature  in  Madrid  itself,  or  to  deliver  the  fatal  letter  to  the 
king.  The  prince  of  the  Peace  repeated  his  sorry  story  that 
every  thing  was  settled  at  the  moment  in  Pari?,  and  agreeably  to 
the  wishes  of  the  First  Consul.  That  wretched  court  conceived 
that  it  was  saving  its  honour  in  leaving  to  M.  d'Azara  the  pitiful 
part  of  submitting  to  the  Avill  of  France,  and  moving  the  spec- 
tacle of  its  humiliation  to  the  distance  of  four  hundred  leairues. 
General  Beurnonville  then  deemed  it  his  duty  to  deliver  to  the 
king  the  letter  of  the  First  Consul.  The  directors  of  the  kins, 
that  IS  the  queen  and  the  prince,  would  have  refused  the  audi- 
ence, but  then  a  courier  would  have  ordered  Augereau  to  enter 
Spain.  They  devised  a  way  of  arranging  matters.  They  advised 
Charles  IV.  to  receive  the  letter,  but  persuaded  him  not  to  open 
it,  because  it  contained  expressions  which  might  be  offensive. 
They  endeavovired  to  prove  to  him  that,  by  receiving  it,  he  would 
spare  himself  the  entry  of  the  French  army,  and  that  by  not 
opening  it  he  would  save  his  dignity.  Things  were  arranged 
accordingly.  General  Beurnonville  was  admitted  at  the  Escurial, 
into  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen,  but  not  of  the  prince  of 
the  Peace,  whose  exclusion  he  had  orders  to  insist  upon,  and 
delivered  to  the  Spanish  monarch  the  overwhelming  denunciation 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  Charles  IV.,  with  a  cheerfulness 
which  proved  his  ignorance,  said  to  the  ambassador,  "  I  receive 
the  letter  of  the  First  Consul,  since  it  must  be  so,  but  I  will  soon 
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return  it  to  you  without  opening  it.  You  will  know  in  a  few 
days  that  you  might  have  spared  yourself  the  trouble,  for  M. 
d'Azara  was  directed  to  settle  the  whole  business  in  Paris.  I 
esteem  the  First  Consul ;  I  am  disposed  to  be  his  faithful  ally, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  all  the  succours  that  my  crown  has  at  its 
disposal."  After  this  official  answer,  the  king,  assuming  a  tone  of 
familiarity  quite  unworthy  of  the  throne  and  of  the  present  occa- 
sion, spoke  in  terms  of  embarrassing  vulgarity  concerning  the 
impetuosity  of  his  friend  general  Bonaparte,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  forgive  him  every  thing  rather  than  break  the  union 
between  the  two  courts.  The  ambassador  withdrew  confounded, 
painfully  affected  by  such  a  spectacle,  and  considering  it  his  duty 
to  wait  for  another  courier  from  Paris,  before  he  sent  word  to 
general  Augereau  to  march. 

This  time  the  prince  of  the  Peace  told  the  truth :  M.  d'Azara 
had  received  the  necessary  authority  for  signing  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  First  Consul.  It  was  agreed  that  Spain  should 
remain  neuter;  that,  instead  of  the  succoui's  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  St.  Edefonso,  she  should  pay  to  France  a  subsidy  of  six 
millions  per  month,  one  tliird  of  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  the 
settlement  of  the  accounts  existing  between  the  two  governments ; 
that  Spain  should  discharge  at  a  single  pa3anent  the  instalments 
due  for  the  four  months  which  had  elapsed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  that  is,  sixteci|  millions.  An  agent  named  Hervas, 
who  transacted  financial  business  for  the  court  of  Madrid  in  Paris, 
was  to  go  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  the  house  of  Hope, 
consigning  to  it  dollars,  to  be  brought  from  IMexico.  It  was 
understood  that,  if  England  declared  war  against  Spain,  the 
subsidy  was  to  cease.  As  the  price  of  these  succours,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that,  if  the  plans  of  the  First  Consul  against  Great  Britain 
should  succeed,  France  should  restore  to  her  ally  Trinidad  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  next,  in  case  of  a  complete  triumph,  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 

This  convention  being  signed,  M.  dAzara  persisted,  neverthe- 
less, in  resigning  his  post,  though  without  fortune  and  destitute 
of  every  resource  for  cheering  a  precocious  age.  Pie  died  in 
Paris  a  few  months  afterwards.  The  prince  of  the  Peace  had 
moreover  so  little  dignity  as  to  write  to  his  agent  Hervas,  and 
to  order  him  to  arrange,  as  he  expressed  it,  all  his  personal  affairs 
with  the  First  Consul.  All  that  had  passed  was,  according  to  him, 
only  a  mistake,  only  one  of  those  ordinary  tiffs  between  persons 
who  are  attached  to  one  another,  and  who  are  afterwards  better 
friends  than  before.  Such  was  this  personage;  such  were  the 
energy  and  elevation  of  his  character. 

It  Avas  now  autumn :  the  unfavourable  season  was  approaching, 
and  one  of  the  three  occasions  reputed  to  be  the  best  for  crossing 
the  strait  was  about  to  occur  with  the  fogs  and  the  long  nights  of 
winter.  The  First  Consul  was,  therefore,  unremittingly  engaged 
with  his  grand  enterprize.  The  end  of  the  quarrel  with  Spain 
VOL.  IV.  B. 
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had  come  very  seasonably,  not  only  to  supply  liim  with  pecmiiary 
resources,  but  to  give  back  to  hiin  part  of  his  disposable  troops. 
The  assemblages  formed  towards  the  Pyrenees  were  dispersed,  and 
the  corps  composing  them  marched  towards  the  Ocean.  Several 
of  these  corps  were  placed  at  Saintes,  quite  handy  for  the 
Rochefort  squadron.  The  others  were  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Bretagne  to  be  embarked  in  the  great  Brest  squadron.  Auge- 
reau  commanded  the  camp  formed  in  that  province.  The  plan 
of  the  First  Consid  was  gradually  matured  in  his  mind  :  he 
thought  that,  to  give  the  more  annoyance  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  attack  ought  to  be  made  on  several  points  at  once,  and 
that  part  of  the  150,000  men  destined  for  the  invasion  ought  to  be 
thrown  into  Ireland.  Such  was  the  aim  of  the  preparations 
making  at  Brest.  Decres,  the  minister,  had  conversed  with  the 
fugitive  Irish,  who  had  aheady  attempted  to  separate  their 
country  from  England.  They  promised  a  general  rising  in  case 
18,000  men  were  landed,  with  a  complete  materiel,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  arms.  They  required  that,  in  return  for  their  efforts, 
France  should  not  make  peace  without  insisting  on  the  independ- 
ence of  Ireland. 

The  First  Consul  assented  to  this,  on  condition  that  a  corps  of 
20,000  Irish  should  have  joined  the  French  army  and  fought 
along  with  it  during  the  expedition.  The  Irish  were  confident, 
and  prolific  in  promises,  as  all  emigrants  are ;  yet  there  were  some 
among  them  who  gave  no  great  hopes,  who  would  not  even  pro- 
mise any  effective  aid  on  the  part  of  the  population.  At  any 
rate,  according  to  these  latter,  one  might  expect  to  find  them 
friendly;  and  this  would  be  enough  to  afford  a  support  to  our 
army,  to  give  serious  embarrassment  to  England,  and  to  paralyze 
perhaps  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  her  soldiers.  The  expedition 
to  Ireland  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  keeping  the  enemy 
in  doubt  respecting  the  real  pomt  of  attack.  But  for  this  expe- 
dition, in  fact,  England  would  have  believed  that  there  was  but 
one  plan,  that  of  crossing  the  strait  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
an  army  upon  London.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  preparations 
at  Brest,  many  people  imagined  that  what  was  doing  at  Boulogne 
was  a  feint ;  and  that  the  real  plan  consisted  in  a  great  expedition 
to  Ireland.  Tlie  doubts  excited  on  tliis  point  were  at  first  an 
extremely  useful  result. 

The  squadron  lying  at  Ferrol  was  at  last  admitted  into  the 
docks,  began  to  be  refitted,  and  was  supplied  with  refreshments, 
of  which  the  crews  had  great  need.  That  at  Toulon  was  pre- 
paring. In  Holland  they  began  to  equip  the  squa(hon  of  large 
ships,  and  to  collect  the  mass  of  boats  necessary  to  form  the  Ba- 
tavian  flotilla.  But  it  was  at  Boulogne,  in  particular,  that  every 
thing  was  carried  on  with  wonderful  ardour  and  rapidity. 

The  First  Consul,  full  of  the  persuasion  that  one  ought  to  see 
every  thing  with  one's  o^vn  eyes,  that  the  most  trusty  agents  are 
often  iuacciuratc  in  their  reports,  for  want  of  attention  or  intcl- 
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ligence,  if  not  from  mlful  falsehood,  had  created  for  liimself  at 
Boulogne  a  residence,  where  he  purposed  to  sojourn  frequently. 
He  had  hired  a  small  chateau  iri  a  village  called  Port  des  Briques, 
and  had  fitted  it  up  with  every  tiling  necessary  for  lodging  him- 
self and  his  military  household.  Setting  ovit  from  St.  Cloud  at 
night,  and  travelHng  the  sixty  leagues  from  Paris  to  Boulogne 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  princes  in  general  run  after  vulgar 
pleasures,  he  readied  the  theatre  of  liis  immense  lahovu's  about 
the  middle  of  the  next  day,  and  made  a  point  of  examining  every 
thing  before  he  took  a  moment's  sleep.  He  had  required  admiral 
Bruix,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  somethnes  agitated  by  his  quarrels 
with  Decres,  the  minister,  to  hve  not  in  Boulogne  itself,  but  on 
the  chiF,  upon  a  height  commanding  a  view  of  the  port,  the  road, 
and  the  camps.  Here  had  been  erected  a  well-caulked  hut,  in 
which  that  man,  so  much  to  be  regretted,  ended  liis  days,  having 
incessantly  before  his  eyes  all  the  parts  of  the  vast  creation  over 
wliich  he  presided.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  an  abode  so  dan- 
gerous to  his  decHning  health,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  restless  \agi- 
lance  of  the  head  of  the  government.*     The  First  Consid  had 

*  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  correspondence  of  Decres  the  minister, 
proving  the  devotedness  of  admiral  Bruix  to  the  enterprize,  and  well  de- 
picting the  nature  of  his  character  :  only  his  sufferings  were  less  imaginary 
than  Decres  represents,  for  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

The  Minister  of  the  Marine  and  Colonies  to  the  First  Consul. 

Boulogne,  January  7,  1804. 
Citizen  Consul, 

Admiral  Bruix  had  not  disguised  your  dissatisfaction  from  himself,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  a  relief  to  him.  to  find  me  disposed  to  talk  over  the  subject  in 
confidence  with  him.  He  fancies  that  he  continually  sees  general  Latouche* 
at  the  gates  of  Boulogne,  and  this  idea  is  very  far  from  agreeable  to  him. 

This  affair,  said  he  very  nobly,  is  so  great  and  so  important  that  it  cannot 
be  entrusted  to  any  but  the  man  whom  the  First  Consul  shall  think  the  most 
worthy.  I  am  aware  that  no  private  consideration  can  be  admitted,  and  if 
the  First  Consul  thinks  Latouche  more  capable,  he  will  name  him,  and  he 
■will  do  right.  For  my  part,  at  the  point  at  which  things  have  arrived,  I  can- 
not leave  the  game,  but  shall  serve  under  Latouche. — But  will  your  iiealth 
permit  you  '?— Yes,  it  must  permit  me  ;  and  I  am  almost  sure  I  shall  be  able. 
— The  First  Consul  requires  so  much  activity,  and  what  an  extraordinary 
example  he  sets  of  it  himself! — Yes,  indeed,  I  plainly  perceived  that  it  was  a 
lesson  which  he  was  giving  me,  and  that  lesson  shall  not  be  lost. — What! 
you  mean  to  enter  into  all  the  details,  to  inspect  every  boat.? — Yes  I  will, 
because  he  desires  it;  though  I  am  convinced  that  this  method  is  not  so  good 
as  mine,  which  is  to  let  people  go  on  and  to  show  one's  self  but  seldom. — But 
the  First  Consul '? — Oh !  he  may  always  show  himself,  for  he  always  sub- 
dues :  but  we  who  are  not  he,  not  even  the  Hephaestion  of  your  Alexander, 
we  ought  in  my  opinion  to  show  greater  reserve.  But  he  desires  it,  he  ex- 
pects it:  and  I  will  let  him  see  that  I  can  do  all  he  wishes. 

Such,  citizen  Consul,  is  the  summary  of  part  of  my  dialogue  with  him.  He 
was  wonderfully  well,  and,  some  generals  having  entered  at  the  end  of  our 
conference  and  inquired  how  he  did,  he  suddenly  put  on  his  dying  look,  and 

*  Admiral  Latouche  Treville. 
r2 
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even  had  a  similar  hut  built  for  his  personal  use  close  to  the  ad- 
miral's and  there  passed  sometimes  days  and  nights.  He  required 
generals  Davout,  Ney,  Soult,  to  reside  without  intermission  in 
the  camps,  to  be  personally  present  at  the  operations,  and  ma- 
noeuvres, and  to  report  daily  on  the  most  trilling  circumstances. 
General  Soult,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  valuable  quaUty,  that 
of  vigilance,  was  in  this  respect  of  great  and  continual  utility. 
When  the  First  Consul  had  received  the  daily  communication  of 
liis  lieutenants,  which  he  answered  at  the  moment,  he  set  out  to 
verify  himself  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  transmitted  to  him, 
never  believing  any  but  his  own  eyes  in  all  matters  whatever. 

The  English  had  done  their  best  to  impede  the  execution  of 
the  works  destined  to  protect  the  anchorage  of  Boulogne.     Their 
cruizers,  consisting  in  general  of  about  twenty  vessels,  three  or 
four  of  them  seventy-fours,  five  or  six  frigates,  ten  or  twelve  brigs 
and  cutters,  and  a  certain  number  of  gun-boats,  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant fire  upon  our  workmen.     Their  balls,   passing  over  the  cliff, 
fell  in  the  harbour  and  the  camps.      Though  their  projectiles 
had  done  very  little  damage,  still  this  firing  was  extremely  annoy- 
ing, and,  when  a  great  number  of  boats  were  crowded  together, 
might  cause  great  mischief,  perhaps,  even  a  conflagration.     One 
night  even,  the  English,  advancing  most  daringly  in  their  pin- 
naces, surprised  the  workshops  in  which  the  materials  for  the  con- 
stiiiction  of  the  wooden  fort  were  preparing,  cut  in  pieces  the  ma- 
chines used  for  driving  piles,  and  did  as  much  mischief  to  the 
works  as  it  took  several  days  to  repair.     The  First  Consul  Avas 
greatly  irritated  at  this  attempt,   and  issued  fresh  orders  for  pre- 
venting the  like  in  future.     Armed  boats,  relieving  one  another, 
like  sentries,  were   to  pass  the  night  around  the  works.     The 
workmen,    encouraged,    piqued    in    their    honour,    like   soldiers 
whom  one  is  leading  against  an  enemy,  were  induced  to  work  in 
presence  of  the  English  ships  and  under  the  fire  of  their  artillery. 
It  was  at  low  water  only  that  the  works  could  be  prosecuted. 
When  the  heads  of  the  piles  were  left  sufficiently  uncovered  by 
the  water  for  driving,  the  men  fell  to  before  the  tide  Avas  out, 
and  continued,  while  it  was  returning,  up  to  the  middle  in  water, 
singing  as  they  worked,  while  the  balls  of  the  English  were  flying 
around  them.     The  First  Consul,  however,  with  his  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  invention,  contrived  new  precautions  to  keep  olf  the 
enemy.    He  caused  experiments  to  be  made  on  the  coast,  to  ascer- 
tain the  range  of  heavy  cannon,  fired  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 

complained  in  a  lamentable  voice  of  the  state  of  his  health.     Involuntary 
sacrifice  to  his  old  liabit  ! 

From  ail  lie  said,  it  results  that  he  trembles  lest  you  should  take  the  com- 
mand from  him,  that  he  has  not  concealed  from  me  that  he  entertains  that 
fear,  and  that  he  has  promised  me  to  do  in  the  <i;rcatest  detail  all  that  you 
have  set  him  an  example  of,  and  to  begin  this  very  day. 

DEcniis. 
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neai'ly  as  mortars  are  fired.      Tire   experiment   succeeded;  24- 
poiind  balls  were  projected  to  tlie  distance  of  2300  latlioms,  and 
the  English  were  (obliged  to  keep  at  that  distance.     He  did  still 
more;  thinking  incessantly  on  the  same  subject,  he  first  devised 
an  instrument,  Avhich  at  this  day  occasions  frightful  ravages,  and 
which  appears  destined  to  produce  powerful  effects  in  maritime 
warfxre — hollow  projectiles  employed  against  shipping.     He  or- 
dered large  shells  to  be  fired  at  the  vessels;  these,  bursting  in  the 
timber-Avork  or  the  sails,  could  not  fail  to  produce  fatal  breaches 
in  the  hull,  or  large  rents  in  the  rigging.     It  is  with  projectiles 
which  burst,  he  wrote,  that  timber  must  be  attacked.     It  is  not 
easy  to  introduce  any  thing  new,  especially  where  there  are  old 
habits  to  be  overcome,  and  he  had  to  repeat  frequently  the  same 
instructions.      When  the  English,  instead   of  those  solid  balls, 
which  dash  like  lightning  through  every  thing  before  them,  but 
limit  their  ravages  to  their  own  diameter,  beheld  a  projectile, 
having  it  is  true  less  impulsion,  but  which  explodes  like  a  mine, 
either  in  the  hull  of  the  ship  or  on  the  heads  of  her  defenders, 
they  were  surprised  and  kept  at  a  great  distance.     Lastly,  to  ob- 
tain still  more  security,   the  First  Consul  devised  an  expedient 
not  less  ingenious.     He  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  sub- 
marine batteries,  that  is  to  say,  he  had  batteries  of  heavy  cannon 
and  large  mortars  placed  at  low- water  mark,  which  were  covered 
by  the  sea  at  high  water,  and  left  uncovered  at  ebb-tide.     It  cost 
great  trouble  to  secure  the  platforms  on  which  the  pieces  rested, 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  into  the  sand  or  being  buried 
by  it.     This  was  accomplished,  however,  and  at  ebb-tide,  which 
was  the  time  for  work,  when  the  EngHsh  approached  to  disturb 
the  men,   they  were  received  with  discharges  of  artillery,  poured 
all  at  once  from  the  low- water  line :  so  that  the  fire  advanced  or 
receded  in  a  manner  with  the  sea  itself     These  batteries  were 
employed  only  while  the  forts  were  building ;  as  soon  as  they  were 
finished  they  became  useless.* 

Tlie  wooden  fort  was  first  completed,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  construction.  Solid  platforms  were  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
piles  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides.  This  work 
was  armed  with  ten  pieces  of  large  calibre  and  several  mortars 
having  a  long  range ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  fire,  the  English 
ceased  to  appear  off  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  whole  line 
of  the  cliffs  was  protected  by  24  and  36-poundcrs  and  mortars. 
About  500  pieces  were  placed  in  battery,  and  both  French  and 
English  gave  the  coast  the  name  of  Iron  Coast.  During  this 
interval,  the  forts  of  masonry  were  finished  without  any  obstacle 
but  from  the  sea.  At  the  beginning  of  winter,  in  particular,  the 
waves,  lashed  by  the  winds  of  the  Channel,  sometimes  became  so 
furious  as  to  shake  and  to  inundate  the  most  solid  and  the  loftiest 

*  All  the  details  here  given  are  extracted  from  the  original  correspond- 
ence of  admiral  Bruix  and  Napoleon,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 
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works.  Twice  tliey  carried  away  whole  courses  of  bulldino;,  and 
hru'led  tlie  largest  blocks  from  the  walls  commenced  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Those  two  important  works,  indispensable 
for  the  safety  of  the  anchorage,  were,  nevertheless,  continued. 

During  these  operations,  the  troops,  drawn  nearer  to  the  coast, 
had  constructed  their  hovels  and  laid  out  their  camps  so  as  to 
resemble  real  mihtary  cities,  divided  into  quarters,  traversed  by 
long  streets.  This  business  finished,  they  had  gone  back  to  the 
basin  of  Boulogne.  The  task  was  divided  among  them,  and  each 
regunent  had  to  remove  a  certain  portion  of  that  prodigious  bed 
of  sand  and  mud,  wliich  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Liane.  Some 
excavated  the  bed  of  the  river  itself,  or  the  semi-circular  basin ; 
the  others  drove  the  piles  destined  to  form  quays.  Tlie  ports  of 
Vimereux  and  Ambleteuse,  the  constniction  of  which  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  practicable,  were  abeady  commenced.  The  sand 
and  the  mud  had  begun  to  be  removed,  and  sluices  were  con- 
structing for  the  purpose  of  excavating  an  entrance  channel  by 
repeated  discharges  of  the  water.  Other  detachments  were  en- 
gaged in  laying  out  roads  to  comiect  the  ports  of  Vimereux, 
Ambleteuse,  Boulogne,  and  Etaples  with  one  another,  and  those 
ports  themselves  with  the  neighbouring  forests. 

Tlae  troops  employed  in  these  laborious  operations  recruited 
themselves  after  they  had  accompHshed  their  task,  and  those 
which  had  done  removing  mould  performed  manoeuvres  of  all 
kinds,  suitable  for  completing  their  training.  Clad  in  the  coarse 
dress  of  labourers,  protected  by  wooden  shoes  from  the  dampness 
of  the  soil,  well  lodged,  abundantly  fed,  thanks  to  the  wages  for 
their  labour  added  to  their  pay,  living  in  the  open  air,  they  en- 
joyed perfect  health  amidst  the  sharpest  weather  and  a  most  in- 
clement season.  Content,  occupied,  full  of  confidence  in  the  en- 
terprize  for  which  they  were  preparing,  they  were  daily  acquiring 
that  two-fold  force,  physical  and  moral,  which  was  to  enable  them 
to  conquer  the  world. 

The  moment  was  come  for  concentrating  the  flotilla.  The 
building  of  the  boats  of  all  kinds  was  almost  everywhere  finished. 
They  had  been  taken  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers;  they  had 
been  rigged  and  armed  in  the  ports;  The  carpenters  set  at  liberty 
in  the  interior  had  been  formed  into  companies,  and  led,  some  to 
Boulogne,  others  to  the  neighbouring  ports.  It  was  proposed  to 
employ  them  in  jobbing  and  keeping  the  flotilla  in  repau',  when 
once  collected. 

It  was  requisite,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  those  concentrations 
impatiently  awaited  by  the  English,  who  made  sure  of  destroying 
even  to  the  very  last  of  our  light  vessels.  Now  it  was  that  the 
resources  of  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul  were  more  particularly 
displayed.  Tlic  divisions  of  the  flotilla,  which  had  to  repair  to 
Boulogne,  were  about  to  start  from  all  points  of  tlie  coast  of  the 
Ocean  from  Bayonne  to  the  Texel,  in  order  to  rally  in  the  Strait 
of  Calais.     They  were  to  coast  the  shore,  keeping  constantly  at  a 
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very  short  distance  from  land,  and  running  aground  when  too 
closely  pressed  by  the  English  cruizers.  One  or  two  accidents 
which  befel  boats  belonging  to  the  flotilla  suggested  to  the  First 
Consul  the  idea  of  a  system  of  succour  equally  eifective  and  in- 
genious. He  had  seen  some  brigs  run  ashore  to  escape  the  enemy, 
and  successfully  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Struck  by  tliis  circiun stance,  he  ordered  numerous  corps 
of  cavalry  to  be  distributed  along  the  coast  from  Nantes  to  Brest, 
from  Brest  to  Cherbourg,  from  Cherbourg  and  Havre  to  Bou- 
logne. These  corps  of  cavalry,  divided  by  arrondissements,  had 
with  them  batteries  of  horsed  artillery,  trained  to  manoeuvre  with 
extreme  rapidity,  and  to  gallop  over  the  smooth  sands  left  dry  by 
the  sea  in  receding.  These  sands  are  in  general  so  soHd  as  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  horses  and  carriages.  Our  squadrons,  drawing 
artillery  after  them,  were  to  patrole  the  beach  incessantly,  to 
advance  or  retire  with  the  sea,  and  to  protect  the  boats  in  their 
course  by  their  fire.  In  general  only  pieces  of  small  caHbre  are 
drawn  by  horses ;  the  First  Consul  had  carried  the  employment  of 
all  means  so  far  as  to  have  16-pounders  drawn  by  horses,  and 
moving  as  rapidly  as  fom-  or  eight-pounders.  He  had  insisted  and 
carried  his  point,  that  every  horse  soldier,  qualified  for  all  the 
services,  should  submit  to  dismount  to  fire  the  pieces,  or  to  lom, 
carbine  in  hand,  to  the  assistance  of  seamen  aground  on  the 
coast.  "  Tlie  hussars,"  he  wrote  to  the  minister  at  war,  "  must 
be  taught  to  recollect  that  a  French  soldier  must  be  horseman, 
foot-soldier,  artilleryman,  that  he  must  be  competent  to  any 
tiling."  (Sept.  29th.)  Two  generals,  Lemarrois  and  Sebastiani, 
were  charged  with  the  command  of  all  tliis  cavalry.  They  had 
orders  to  be  incessantly  on  horseback,  to  make  the  squadrons  ma- 
noeuvre every  day  "with  their  pieces,  and  to  keep  themselves  con- 
stantly informed  of  the  movements  of  convoys,  in  order  to  escort 
them  in  their  progress.* 

*  The  following  letter,  relative  to  a  negligence  committed,  proves  into 
what  a  state  he  had  brought  the  coast : — 

To  general  Davout. 

October  30,  1803. 

Citizen  general  Davout, — I  have  seen  not  without  pain,  from  the  report 
of  the  general  of  brigade  Seras,  that  the  English  had  time  to  plunder  and 
destroy  the  rigging  of  the  boat  which  ran  aground  between  Gravelines  and 
Calais.  In  the  present  state  of  the  coast,  no  such  circumstance  ever  happened 
on  this  side  of  Bordeaux.  Detachments  of  cavalry  and  moveable  pieces  should 
have  come  up  to  prevent  the  English  from  plundering  the  vessel.  This  is  the 
second  time  that  boats  aground  on  this  coast  have  not  been  assisted.  The  fault 
lies  with  him  whom  you  have  appointed  overseer  of  the  coast.  Give  the 
inspection  of  the  coast  to  two  generals  of  brigade:  one  from  Calais  to  Dunkirk, 
the  other  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Scheld.  Let  piquets  of  cavalry  be  so  disposed 
as  to  cross  each  other  incessantly,  and  let  pieces,  with  horses,  be  so  placed 
that,  at  the  first  signal,  they  may  be  able  to  reach  in  the  least  possible  time 
the  place  where  vessels  have  grounded.  Lastly,  these  inspectors-general  ought 
to  be  constantly  on  horseback,  to  make  the  land-batteries  manoeuvre,  to  inspect 
tlie  coast-guard  artillerymen,  to  escort  the  flotillas  along  the  strand,  whenever 
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This  system  produced,  as  we  sliall  sec,  excellent  results.  Tlie 
boats  were  formed  into  convoys  of  30,  50,  and  even  60  sail.  Tliey 
were  to  begin  about  tlie  end  of  September,  to  nui  out  of  St. 
Malo,  Granville,  Cherbourg,  the  river  of  Caen,  Havre,  St.  Va- 
lery.  There  were  not  many  beyond  the  point  of  Brest;  but  at 
any  rate  the  English  watched  that  part  of  our  coast  too  closely  to 
risk  that  trip  before  making  numerous  experiments.  It  was  not 
the  same  commanding  officer  who  conducted  convoys  all  the  way 
from  the  point  of  departure  to  the  point  of  arrival.  It  was  con- 
ceived that  a  naval  officer  well  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of 
Brctagne,  for  example,  would  not  know  the  coasts  of  Normandy 
or  Picardy  so  well.  They  had  been  distributed,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  their  local  knowledge,  and  Kke  coasting  pilots,  they  never 
went  out  of  the  district  assigned  to  them.  They  received  the 
convoys  at  the  limit  of  their  district,  directed  them  as  far  as  the 
limit  of  the  next  district,  and  thus  transmitted  them  from  hand 
to  hand  to  Boulogne.  Troops  were  embarked  in  the  boats,  and 
even  horses  in  those  destined  to  receive  them ;  they  were  laden, 
in  short,  precisely  as  they  were  to  be  during  the  passage  from 
France  to  England.  The  Eirst  Consul  had  ordered  the  most 
minute  attention  to  be  paid  to  ascertain  how  they  acted  at  sea 
under  the  load  which  they  were  destined  to  convey. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  (the  beginning  of  Vendemiaire, 
year  XII.)  a  first  division  composed  of  brigs,  gun-boats,  and  pin- 
naces, left  Dunkirk,  to  double  Cape  Grisnez  and  proceed  to  Bou- 
logne. Captain  St.  Haouen  of  the  navy,  an  excellent  officer, 
who  commanded  this  division,  though  a  very  bold  man,  advanced 
with  great  caution.  When  he  was  off  Calais,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  intimidated  by  a  circumstance  in  reality  of  little  importance : 
lie  saw  the  English  cruizer  sheer  off",  as  though  she  were  going  to 
fetch  other  vessels.  Apprehensive  of  being  soon  attacked  by  a 
numerous  squadron,  instead  of  crowding  all  sail  to  reach  Bou- 
logne, he  ran  into  the  harbour  of  Calais.  Admiral  Bruix,  ap- 
prized of  this  blunder,  hastened  in  person  to  the  spot  to  remedy 
it  if  possible.  The  English,  in  fact,  had  soon  appeared  in  consider- 
able number,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  would  stick  close  to  the 
23ort  of  Calais,  to  prevent  the  division  Avhich  had  put  into  it  from 
getting  out  again.  The  admiral  repaired  to  Dunkirk,  to  hasten 
the  organization  of  a  second  division  which  was  ready  in  that 
harbour,  and  to  send  it  off  to  the  assistance  of  the  first. 

The  English  were  before  Calais  with  a  considerable  force,  in- 
cluding several  bomb-vessels.  On  the  27th  of  September  (4th  Ven- 
demiaire) they  threw  a  great  number  of  bombs  into  the  town  and 
harbour.  They  killed  one  or  two  men  but  hit  none  of  the  ves- 
sels.     The  horse-batteries  galloped  up  to  the  bcacli,  answered 

they  put  tliemselves  in  motion.  Let  me  know  the  name  of  all  the  posts  that 
you  shall  have  estahlishcd,  and  the  places  where  you  sliall  have  stationed 
moveable  pieces. 
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tliem  with  a  well-sustained  fire,  and  obliged  them  to  sheer  off. 
They  retired,  quite  confounded  at  having  produced  so  little  effect. 
Next  day,  admiral  Bruix  ordered  St.  Haouen's  division  to  sea  in 
the  teeth  of  the  enemy's  cruizers,  to  prevent  a  new  bombardment, 
and,  according  to  circumstances,  to  double  Cape  Grisnez  and 
proceed  to  Boulogne.  The  second  division  from  Dunkirk  was 
to  sail  at  the  same  time  under  the  command  of  captain  Pevrieux, 
and  to  support  the  first.  Rear-admiral  Magon,  who  commanded 
at  Boulogne,  had  orders  on  his  part  to  run  out  of  that  port  with 
every  thing  that  was  disposable,  and  to  keep  under  sail  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  a  hand  to  the  divisions  of  St.  Haouen  and 
Pevrieux,  if  they  should  double  Cape  Grisnez. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  28th  of  September  (5th  Vcndemiaire, 
year  XII.)  captain  St.  Haouen  boldly  ran  out  of  Calais  and  ad- 
vanced to  within  cannon-shot.  The  EngHsh  made  a  movement 
to  get  to  windward.  Captain  St.  Haouen,  skilfully  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  movement,  which  carried  them  from  him,  made  all 
sail  for  Cape  Grisnez.  But  he  was  overtaken  by  the  English  a 
little  beyond  the  cape,  and  soon  assailed  by  a  violent  fire  of  artil- 
lery. One  would  have  supposed  that  a  score  of  enemy's  ships, 
some  of  them  of  large  size,  ought  to  have  run  down  our  light  ves- 
sels; but  nothing  of  the  sort  took  place.  Captain  St.  Plaouen  con- 
tinued his  progress  amidst  the  English  balls,  without  suffering 
much  from  them.  A  battahon  of  the  46th  and  a  detachment  of 
the  22nd,  embarked  in  these  vessels,  worked  the  oars  with  admirable 
coolness,  under  a  very  brisk  but  fortunately  not  destructive  fire. 
At  the  same  time,  the  horsed  batteries  on  the  beach  had  hastened 
up  and  replied  with  advantage  to  the  gims  of  the  English  ships. 
At  length,  in  the  afternoon,  captain  St.  Haouen  came  to  an  anchor 
in  the  road  of  Boulogne,  joined  by  the  detachment  which  had 
sailed  from  that  port  under  the  command  of  rear-admiral  Magou. 
The  second  division  from  Dunkirk  had  advanced  on  its  part  to 
within  sight  of  Cape  Grisnez ;  but,  detained  by  calm  and  tide,  it 
was  obliged  to  anchor  off  an  uncovered  coast.  In  this  position  it 
continued  till  the  moment  when  the  current  changing  should  carry 
it  towards  Boulogne.  It  had  no  wind  and  was  obliged  to  use  the 
oars.  Fifteen  Enghsh  vessels,  frigates,  cutters,  and  brigs,  were 
waiting  for  it  at  Cape  Grisnez.  At  that  point  the  depth  of  water 
being  greater,  and  the  EngHsh  cruizers  able  to  approach  the  shore 
while  our  vessels  had  not  the  resource  of  running  aground,  it  was 
natural  that  great  fears  should  be  entertained  for  them  :  but  they 
passed  hke  those  of  the  preceding  day  ;  our  soldiers  working  the 
oars  with  extraordinary  intrepidity,  and  the  English  receiving  from 
our  batteries  on  shore  more  injury  than  they  could  do  to  our  gun- 
brigs.  The  Boulogne  flotilla  and  St.  Haouen's  division,  which  had 
entered  the  preceding  day,  had  again  left  to  go  to  meet  the  divi- 
sion of  Pevrieux.  They  joined  it  at  a  height  called  the  Tour  de 
Croy,  before  Vimereux.  The  three  united  divisions  there  brought 
to ;  and,  ranging  themselves  in  line,  and  presenting  their  head, 
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armed  with  gims,  made  direct  for  them,  keeping  up  a  very  brisk 
fire.  This  fire  lasted  two  hours.  Our  H^ht  vessels  sometimes  hit 
the  large  English  ships,  but  were  rarely  hit  by  them.  In  the  end 
the  Enghsh  sheered  off,  some  of  them  so  damaged  as  to  be  obh^ed 
to  go  to  the  Downs.  One  of  our  brigs,  the  only  one  to  which 
this  accident  happened,  perforated  throuo-h  and  through  by  a  ball, 
had  time  to  get  to  the  beach  before  running  aground. 

This  action,  followed  subsequently  by  many  others,  much  more 
important   and   sangniinary,   produced    a  decisive  effect  on    the 
opinion  of  the  navy  and  army.      It  was  seen  that  these  light 
vessels  would  not  be  so  easily  sunk  by  large  ships,  and  that  they 
would  oftener  hit  than  be  hit  by  their  gigantic  adversaries:  it  was 
seen  what  assistance  might  be  derived  from  the  co-operation  of 
land-troops,  which,  without  any  training  had  worked  the  oars 
and  the  marine  artillery  with  extraordinary  address,  and  above  aU 
shown  no  fear  of  the  sea  and  great  zeal  in  seconding  the  sailors.* 
No  sooner  had  this  first  experiment  been  made  than  the  greatest 
ardour  was  shown  to  repeat  it.     Numerous  convoys  sailed  suc- 
cessively from  all  the  ports  ia  the  Channel  for  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  Boulogne.     Several  naval  officers,  captains  St.  Haouen 
and   Pevrieux,    whose   names   have  just   been   mentioned,    and 
captains  HameHn  and  Daugier,  distmguished  themselves  by  their 
coui-age  and  skill  in  these  coasting  expeditions.      Om'  vessels, 
sometimes  using  the  sails,  sometimes  the  oars,  kept  close  in  shore 
at  a  very  smali'distance  from  detachments  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
ready  to  protect  them.    They  were  rarely  obhged  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  beach,  for  they  navigated  almost  always  iu  sight  of 
the  Enghsh,  supporting  their  fire,  and  sometimes  lying-to,  when 
they  had  time,    to  face   the   enemy,   and   to   show  their  head 
armed  with   guns  of  large    calibre.      Frequently   they   obhged 
brigs,  cutters,  and  even  frigates  to  sheer  off.     If  they  foundered 
on  some  occasions,  it  was  rather  owing  to  bad  weather  than  to  the 
force  of  their  adversaries.     When  this  did  happen,  the  Enghsh 
threw  themselves  into  boats  to  take  possession  of  the  stranded 
gun-brigs  or  pinnaces.    But  our  artillerymen,  hastening  with  their 
pieces  to  the  beach,  or  our  horse-soldiers,  all  at  once  changed  into 
foot,  almost   into   seamen,    rushed   amidst   the  breakers  to  the 
assistance  of  the  sailors,  kept  ofi*  the  Enghsh  boats  by  the  fire  of 
their  carbines,  and  obhged  them  to  sheer  off  without  any  prize, 
nay,  frequently  after  losing  some  of  their  most  intrepid  seamen. 

In  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  nearly  a 
thousand  vessels,  gun-brigs,  gun-boats,  and  pinnaces,  sallying  from 
all  the  ports,  entered  Boulogne.  Out  of  this  number  the  Enghsh 
took  only  three  or  four  ;  and  the  sea  destroyed  no  more  than  ten 
or  twelve. 

These  short  and  frequent  trips  furnished  occasion  for  many 


*  We  find  these  sentiments  expressed  in  all  the  letters  written  from  Bou- 
logne, the  day  after  these  two  actions. 
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useful  observations.  They  revealed  the  superiority  of  the  gun- 
brigs  to  the  gun-boats.  The  latter  were  more  dillicult  to  work, 
made  more  lee-way,  and  above  all,  were  defective  in  point  of 
artillery.  The  defects  of  these  gun-boats  were  owing  to  their 
construction,  and  their  construction  to  the  necessity  for  placing 
field-artillery  in  them.  There  was  no  help  for  this.  The  pinnaces 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  working  and  speed.  For 
the  rest,  they  all  went  tolerably,  even  without  the  assistance  of  the 
sail.  There  were  divisions  which  came  from  Havre  to  Boulogne, 
almost  all  the  way  with  oars,  at  an  average  speed  of  two  leagues 
an  hour.  A  few  alterations  were  to  be  made  in  the  mode  of 
stowing  the  articles  on  board,  in  order  to  produce  an  improvement 
in  their  trim. 

The  experience  of  these  trips  led  to  a  change  in  the  disposition 
of  the  artillery,  which  was  immediately  adopted  throughout  the 
whole  flotilla.  The  heavy  cannon  placed  fore  and  aft  ran  in 
grooves,  in  which  they  could  only  move  forward  or  backward  in  a 
straight  line.  Hence  the  vessels,  when  about  to  fire,  were  obliged 
to  turn  about  and  to  present  either  the  head  or  the  stern  to  the 
enemy.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  for  them,  when  going,  to 
reply  to  the  fire  of  the  English,  because  these  then  turned  only 
their  broadside.  When  lying  in  the  road,  the  currents  obhged 
them  to  take  a  position  parallel  to  the  coast,  that  is,  to  present 
their  unarmed  side  to  the  enemy.  This  position  was  changed, 
when  the  steadiness  of  those  vessels  had  been  put  to  the  test,  and 
when  it  was  insured  by  a  better  system  of  stowage.  Carriages 
were  built  very  like  those  of  field-pieces,  which  allowed  the  gun 
to  be  pointed  in  any  direction.  With  a  little  use,  both  landsmen 
and  seamen  became  competent  to  practise  this  kind  of  firing  with 
precision  and  without  danger. 

Particular  care  was  taken  to  produce  complete  harmony  be- 
tween the  seamen  and  the  soldiers,  by  the  constant  appropriation 
of  the  same  vessels  to  the  same  troops.  The  dimensions  of  the 
gun-brigs  and  gun-boats  had  been  calculated  for  them  to  carry  a 
company  of  infantry,  besides  some  artillery.  This  was  the  element 
employed  to  determine  the  general  organization  of  the  flotilla. 
The  battalions  were  then  composed  of  nine  companies ;  the  demi- 
brigades  of  two  war  battalions,  the  third  remaining  at  the  depot. 
The  gun-brigs  and  gun-boats  were  arranged  in  conformity  with 
this  composition  of  the  troops.  Nine  brigs  or  boats  formed  a  sec- 
tion, and  carried  nine  companies,  or  one  battalion.  Two  sections 
formed  a  division  and  carried  a  demi-brigade.  Thus  the  boat  or 
brig  answered  to  the  company,  the  section  answered  to  the  batta- 
lion, the  division  to  the  demi-brigade.  Naval  officers  of  cor- 
responding rank  commanded  the  boat,  the  section,  the  division. 
To  produce  a  perfect  coherence  of  the  troops  with  the  flotilla,  each 
division  was  appropriated  to  a  demi-brigade,  each  section  to  a 
battalion,  each  brig  or  boat  to  a  company  ;  and  this  appropriation 
once  made   was  invariable.     Thus  the   troops  were   always    to 
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keep  tlie  same  vessel,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  it,  as  a  rider 
attaches  liimself  to  his  horse.  Land  and  sea  officers,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  would  by  these  means  learn  to  know  and  to  have  confidence 
in  one  another,  and  be  the  more  disposed  to  render  each  other 
mutual  assistance.  Each  company  was  to  furnish  the  vessel 
belonging  to  it  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five  men,  forming  a 
fourth  of  the  company,  always  on  board.  These  twenty -five  men, 
forming  a  fourth  of  the  company,  remained  on  board  about  a 
month.  During  this  time,  they  lodged  in  the  vessel  with  the 
crew,  whether  the  vessel  went  to  sea  to  manoeuvre  or  lay  in  harbour. 
There  they  did  all  that  the  sailors  themselves  did,  assisted  in 
working  the  vessel,  and  exercised  themselves  in  particular  in  the 
management  of  the  oars  and  in  firing  the  cannon.  When  they 
had  passed  a  month  in  this  kind  of  life,  they  were  succeeded  by 
twenty-five  other  soldiers  of  the  same  company,  who  came  to 
devote  themselves  for  the  same  space  of  time  to  nautical  exercises. 
Thus  the  whole  company  in  succession  took  its  turn  on  board  the 
brigs  or  boats.  Each  man,  therefore,  was  alternately  land  soldier, 
sea  soldier,  artilleryman,  sailor,  and  even  labouring  engineer,  in 
consequence  of  the  works  carrying  on  in  the  basins.  The  sailors 
likewise  took  part  in  this  reciprocal  training.  They  had  infantry 
arms  on  board,  and,  when  they  were  in  port,  they  performed  the 
infantry  exercise  in  the  day-time  on  the  quay.  They  formed 
consequently  an  accession  of  15,000  foot-soldiers,  who,  after  the 
landing  in  England,  would  be  capable  of  defending  the  flotilla 
along  the  coasts,  where  it  would  be  lying  aground.  By  giving 
them  a  reinforcement  of  about  10,000  men,  they  might  await 
with  impunity  on  the  shore  the  victories  of  the  invading  army. 

The  pinnaces,  at  first,  were  left  out  of  this  organization,  because 
they  were  not  capable  of  carrying  a  whole  company  and  were  fitter 
for  throwing  the  troops  rapidly  on  shore  than  for  meeting  an  enemy 
at  sea.  Subsequently,  however,  they  were  formed  into  divisions 
and  specially  appropriated  to  the  advanced  guard,  composed  of 
the  united  grenadiers.  In  the  interim,  they  were  ranged  in 
thirds  of  companies  in  port,  and  every  day  the  troops  to  which 
vessels  were  not  yet  assigned  went  to  practise,  sometimes  Avork- 
ing  them  by  oars,  sometimes  firing  the  light  howitzer  with  which 
they  were  armed. 

This  settled,  attention  was  directed  to  another  not  less  im- 
portant subject,  the  stowage  of  the  vessels.  The  First  Consul,  in 
one  of  his  journeys,  caused  some  brigs,  boats,  and  pinnaces,  to  be 
several  times  loaded  and  unloaded  before  him,  and  immediately  de- 
cided upon  their  stowage.*    Balls,  shells,  annnunition,  were  assigned 

*   To  citizen  Fleuiicu. 

"  Boulogne,  Nov.  16,  1803. 
"  I  have  passed  the  day  here  in  superintending  the  equipment  of  a  brig  and 
a  gun-boat.     Here  tlie  stowage  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
plan  of  can^paign,  in  order  that  nothing  maybe  omitted,  and  the  whole  equally 
divided.     Every  thing  is  beginning  to  take  a  satisfactory  turn." 
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them  by  way  of  ballast,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  long  cam- 
paign. In  their  holds  were  stowed  biscuit,  wine,  spirits,  salt 
provisions,  Dutch  cheese,  enough  to  subsist  the  whole  mass  of 
men  composing  the  expedition  for  twenty  days.  Thus  the  war 
flotilla  was  to  carry,  besides  the  army  and  its  400  pieces  of  can- 
non drawn  by  two  horses,  ammunition  for  a  campaign,  and 
provisions  for  twenty  days.  The  transport  flotilla  was  to  carry, 
as  we  have  said,  the  surplus  of  the  artillery  horses,  the  horses 
necessary  for  half  the  cavalry,  two  or  three  months'  provisions, 
lastly,  all  the  baggage.  With  each  division  of  the  war  flotilla 
corresponded  a  division  of  the  transport  flotilla;  and,  in  sailing, 
one  was  to  follow  the  other.  In  each  vessel,  a  sub-officer  of 
artillery  had  the  care  of  the  ammunition ;  a  sub-officer  of  inflmtry 
that  of  the  provisions.  Every  thing  was  to  be  kept  constantly 
embarked  in  the  two  flotillas,  so  that,  on  the  signal  I'or  departure, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  put  on  board  but  the  men  and  the 
horses.  The  men,  frequently  exercised  in  getting  under  arms, 
and  on  board  the  flotilla,  by  derai-brigades,  battalions,  and  com- 
panies, would  take  no  more  time  than  was  required  to  go  from 
the  camps  to  the  port.  As  for  the  horses,  means  had  been  con- 
trived for  simphfying  and  accelerating  their  embarkation  in  a 
surprising  manner.  How  gTeat  soever  might  be  the  extent  of 
the  quays,  it  was  not  possible  to  range  all  the  vessels  alongside 
them.  They  were  obliged  to  range  them  nine  deep,  the  first 
only  touching  the  quay.  A  horse,  with  harness  grappling  him 
tightly  round  the  body,  raised  from  the  ground  by  means  of  a 
yard,  transmitted  nine  times  from  yard  to  yard,  was  deposited  in 
two  or  three  minutes  in  the  ninth  vessel.  In  this  manner  men 
and  horses  might  be  put  on  board  the  war  flotilla  in  two  hours. 
It  took  three  or  four  to  embark  the  remaining;  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand  horses  in  the  transport  flotilla.  Thus,  the  heavy  baggage 
being  constantly  on  board,  one  would  always  be  ready  to  weigh 
anchor  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  as  it  was  not  possible  for  so  great  a 
number  of  vessels  to  get  out  of  the  ports  in  the  space  of  a  single 
tide,  the  embarkation  of  the  men  and  horses  could  never  occasion 
any  loss  of  time. 

After  incessantly  repeated  exercises,  all  these  manoeuvres  came 
to  be  executed  with  equal  promptness  and  precision.  Every  day, 
in  all  weathers,  unless  it  blew  a  storm,  from  100  to  150  boats 
went  out  to  manoeuvre  or  to  anchor  in  the  road  before  the  enemy. 
The  operation  of  a  sham  landing  along  the  cliffs  was  performed. 
The  men  first  exercised  themselves  in  sweeping  the  shore  by  a 
steady  fire  of  artillery,  then  in  approaching  the  beach,  and  land- 
ing men,  horses,  and  cannon.  Frequently,  when  the  boats  could 
not  get  close  to  the  shore,  the  men  were  thrown  into  the  water 
where  it  was  five  or  six  feet  deep.  None  were  ever  drowned, 
such  was  the  dexterity  and  ardour  which  they  displayed.  Some- 
times even  the  horses  were  landed  in  the  same  manner.  They 
were  let  down  into  the  sea,  and  men  in  small  boats  directed  them 
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with  a  lialtcr  towards  tlie  shore.  In  tliis  manner,  there  was  not 
an  accident  that  could  happen  in  landing  on  an  enemy's  coast  but 
was  provided  against  and  several  times  braved,  with  the  addition 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  could  be  thought  of,  even  those  of 
night,*  excepting,  however,  the  difficulty  of  the  fire  ;  but  that 
would  rather  be  a  stimulant  than  an  obstacle  for  these  soldiers, 
the  bravest  in  the  world  by  nature  and  by  the  habit  of  war. 

Tliis  variety  of  -land  and  sea  exercises,  these  manoeuvres  inter- 
mixed with  hard  labour,  interested  these  adventurous  soldiers,  full 
of  imagination  and  ambitions,  like  their  illustrious  chief  With 
considerably  better  fare,  thanks  to  the  earnings  of  their  labour 
added  to  their  pay,  continual  activity,  the  keenest  and  most  salu- 
brious air,  all  this  could  not  but  give  them  extraordinary  physical 
strength.  The  hope  of  performing  a  prodigy  added  a  moral  force 
equally  great.  Thus  was  gradually  trained  that  incomparable 
army,  which  was  destined  to  acliieve  the  conquest  of  the  continent 
in  two  years. 

Tlie  First  Consul  spent  great  part  of  his  time  among  them. 
He  was  filled  with  confidence,  when  he  saw  them  so  disposed,  so 
alert,  so  animated  with  his  o"\vn  feelings.  They  in  their  turn  re- 
ceived continual  excitement  from  his  presence.  They  saw  him  on 
horseback,  sometimes  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  sometimes  at  their 
feet,  galloping  over  the  sands,  left  smooth  and  hard  by  the  reced- 
ing tide,  going  in  that  manner  by  the  strand  from  one  port  to 
another;!  sometimes  on  board  Hght  pinnaces,  going  to  be  present 
at   petty   skirmishes   between    our   gun-boats    and  the   EngHsh 

*   To  the  consul  Cambaceres. 

"  Boulogne,  November  9,  1803. 

"  I  spent  part  of  last  night  in  making  the  troops  perform  night  evolutions,  a 
manoeuvre  which  vrell-trained  and  well-disciplined  troops  may  sometimes 
employ  with  advantage  against  levies  en  masse.^' 

f  On  the  1st  of  January,  1804,  he  thus  wrote  to  the  consul  Cambaceres: 
"  I  arrived  yesterday  morning  at  Etaples,  where  I  am  writing  to  you  in  my 
hut.  A  south-west  wind  is  blowing  tremendously.  I  am  just  going  to  mount 
my  horse,  to  ride  along  the  strand  to  Boulogne." 

He  wrote  previously,  on  the  r2tli  of  November :  "  I  have  received  citizen 
Consul,  your  letter  of  the  18th  (Brumaire).  The  sea  here  continues  to  be 
very  rough,  and  the  rain  to  fall  in  torrents.  Yesterday  I  was  on  horseback 
and  in  boat  the  whole  day.  That  is  the  same  thing  as  telling  you  that  I  was 
constantly  drenched.  In  such  a  season  as  this  one  would  do  nothing  if  one 
cared  about  rain.  Luckily,  it  does  me  no  harm  and  I  never  was  so  well  in 
my  life. — Boulogne,  Nov.  12." 

On  tlie  1st  of  .January,  1804,  he  wrote  also  to  the  minister  of  the  marine: 
"  To-morrow  morning  at  eight,  I  shall  inspect  the  whole  flotilla,  I  shall  see 
it  by  divisions.  A  commissary  of  the  navy  will  call  over  all  the  officers  and 
soldiers  composing  the  crew.  All  will  be  at  their  post  of  battle,  and  in  the 
greatest  order.  At  the  moment  when  I  set  foot  in  each  vessel,  the  men  will 
shout  three  times  Vive  la  Rq)uhliqiie !  and  three  times  Vive  le  Premier 
Consul !  I  shall  be  accompanied  in  this  inspection  by  the  engineer-in-chief,  the 
commissary  of  equipment,  and  the  colonel  commanding  the  artillery.  During 
the  whole  time  of  the  inspection,  the  crews  and  the  garrisons  of  the  whole 
flotilla  will  remain  at  their  posts,  and  sentinels  will  be  placed  to  prevent  any 
body  from  passing  over  the  quay  facing  the  flotilla." 
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cruizers,  pusliing  tlicm  upon  tlie  enemy,  till  he  had  made  their 
cutters  and  iiigates  fldl  back  by  the  fire  of  our  frail  vessels.  Fre- 
quently he  persisted  in  bravhig  the  sea,  and  once,  having  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  anchorage,  in  spite  of  a  violent  gale,  the  boat, 
in  wliich  he  was  returning,  sunk  not  far  from  the  shore.  Luckily 
the  men  had  footin"'.  The  sailors  threw  themselves  into  the  sea, 
and,  forming  a  close  group  to  withstand  the  waves,  carried 
him  on  their  shoulders  through  the  billows  breakinor  over  their 
heads. 

One  day,  passmg  over  the  beach  in  this  manner,  he  was  ani- 
mated by  the  sight  of  the  coasts  of  England,  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  to  Cambaceres,  the  consul:  I  have  passed  these 
tliree  days  amidst  the  camp  and  the  port.  From  the  heights  of 
Ambleteuse  I  have  seen  the  coast  of  England,  as  one  sees  Calvary 
from  the  Tuileries.  One  could  distinguish  the  houses  and  the 
bustle.  It  is  a  ditch  that  shall  be  leaped  when  one  is  daring 
enough  to  try.  (16th  November,  1803.  Archives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Staters  Office?) 

His  impatience  to  execute  this  great  enterprlze  was  extreme.* 

*  The  following  letters  sufficiently  prove  this  impatience,  and  his  desire  to 
make  the  attempt  in  Nivose  or  Pluviose,  that  is  in  January  or  Februaiy. 
One  of  them  is  addressed  to  admiral  Ganteaume,  who  for  a  moment  com- 
manded the  Toulon  fleet,  before  he  was  removed  to  that  at  Brest.  The 
figures  contained  in  these  letters  do  not  agree  exactly  with  those  given  in 
our  text,  because  it  was  not  till  rather  later  that  the  First  Consul  fixed  the 
definitive  number  of  men  and  vessels.  We  have  adopted  the  numbers  that 
were  finally  resolved  upon. 

To  Cilizen  Rapp. 

Paris,  November  23,  1803. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  proceed  to  Toulon.  You  will  deliver  the  accom- 
panying  letter  to  general  Ganteaume  ;  you  will  make  yo^.irself  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  fleet,  the  organization  of  the  crews,  and  the  number  of 
ships  in  the  road,  or  ready  to  move  into  it.  Stay  at  Toulon  till  you  receive 
further  orders.  Forty-eight  hours  after  your  arrival,  send  an  extraordinary 
courier  with  general  Ganteaume's  answer  to  my  letter.  After  the  departure 
of  this  extraordinary  courier,  write  to  me  every  day  what  you  have  been 
doing,  and  enter  into  the  minutest  details  respecting  all  the  departments  of 
the  administration.  Go  every  day  to  the  arsenal  for  an  hour  or  two.  Learn 
by  what  route  the  3rd  battalion  of  the  8th  light,  coming  from  Antibes,  with 
orders  to  repair  to  St.  Omer  to  join  the  expedition,  is  to  pass;  go  to  the 
nearest  point  to  Toulon  through  wiiich  it  passes  to  inspect  it,  and  let  me  know 
its  condition. 

Visit  the  Hieres  Islands  to  see  in  what  manner  they  are  guarded  and  armed. 
Let  me  have  a  detailed  report  about  every  thing  you  see. 

To  general  Ganteaume,  councillor  of  State,  viarltime  jjrefect  at  Toulon. 

Paris,  November  23,  1803. 

Citizen  general, — I  am  despatching  to  you  general  Rapp,  one  of  my  aides 
de  camp  ;  he  will  stay  some  days  at  your  port,  and  will  inform  himself  in  detail 
of  all  that  concerns  your  department. 

I  sent  you  word  two  months  ago,  that,  in  the  course  of  Frimaire,  I  depended 
upon  having  10  sail  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  and  4  cutters,  ready  to  sail  from 
Toulon,  and  that  I  wished  this  squadron  to  be  supplied  with  four  months' 
provisions  for  25,000  men,  good  infantry  troops,  who  were  to  go  on  board  it. 
I  desire  that  in  forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  by  the  extraor- 
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He  had  at  first  thought  of  the  conclusion  of  autumn;  now  he 
was  for  deferring  it  till  the  beginning,  or,  at  latest,  the  middle,  of 
winter.  But  the  labour  was  evidently  increasing ;  and,  some  new 
improvement  daily  occurring  either  to  him  or  to  admiral  Bruix, 
he  sacrificed  time  in  order  to  introduce  it.  The  driUing  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  was  rendered  more  perfect  by  these  inevitable 
delays,  which  thus  brought  along  with  them  their  own  compensa- 
tion. The  projected  expedition  might,  indeed,  have  been  at- 
tempted after  these  eight  months'  apprenticeship:  but  it  would 
require  six  more,  if  one  were  to  wait  till  every  thing  was  ready, 
till  the  equipping  and  arming  were  completed,  till  the  training 
of  the  landsmen  and  seamen  left  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 

But  decisive  considerations  commanded  a  new  delay;  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  backwardness  of  the  Batavian  flotilla,  which  was  to 
foriu  the  right  ^ving  commanded  by  general  Davout.  On  the 
wish  expressed  by  the  First  Consul  that  a  distinguished  officer  of 
the  Dutch  navy  might  be  sent  to  him,  rear-admiral  Verhuel  was 
despatched.     Struck  with  the  coolness  and  intelligence  of  this 

dinary  courier  of  general  Rapp,  you  will  let  me  know  the  precise  day  w^hen  a 
similar  squadron  will  be  ready  to  sail  from  Toulon,  what  you  have  in  the 
roads,  and  ready  to  start  at  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  and  what 
you  shall  have  on  the  15th  Frimaire  and  1st  Nivose. 

I  am  just  come  from  Boulogne,  where  great  activity  at  this  moment  pre- 
vails, wliere  I  hope  to  have  assembled,  by  the  middle  of  Nivose,  300  gun-brigs, 
500  boats,  500  pinnaces,  each  pinnace  carrying  a  36-pounder  howitzer,  each 
brig  3  guns,  24-pounders,  and  each  boat  one  •24~pounder.  Let  me  have  your 
ideas  concerning  that  flotilla.  Do  you  think  that  it  will  take  us  to  the  coast 
of  England?  It  is  capable  of  carrying  100,000  men.  Eight  hours  of  night 
favourable  for  us,  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  world. 

The  minister  of  marine  has  extended  his  tour  to  Flushing,  to  inspect  the 
Batavian  flotilla,  composed  of  100  brigs,  300  gun-boats  capable  of  carrying 
30,000  men,  and  the  Texel  fleet  capable  of  carrying  30,000  men. 

I  have  no  need  to  ur?e  your  zeal  ;  I  know  that  vou  will  do  whatever  is 
possible.     Be  assured  of  my  esteem. 

To  citizen  Daugier,  captain  in  the  naiy,  commanding  the  battalion  of  sailors  of 

the  guard, 

Paris,  January  12th,  1804. 

Citizen  Daugier, — I  desire  you  to  leave  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
to  proceed  direct  to  Cherbourg.  You  will  there  give  orders  for  the  dej)arture 
of  all  the  vessels  of  the  flotilla  which  are  in  that  port,  and  stay  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  removing  all  obstacles  and  hastening  the  despatch  of  the  boats. 
You  will  go  to  all  the  ports  out  of  your  road  where  you  know  that  there  are 
vessels  belonging  to  the  flotilla  ;  hasten  their  departure,  and  give  them  in- 
structions that  vessels  may  not  lie  whole  months  in  those  ports,  particularly 
at  Dielette. 

Perform  the  same  errand  at  Granville  and  St.  Maloas  at  Cherbourg.  Write 
to  me  from  both  those  ports. 

FulHl  the  same  mission  at  Lorient,  Nantes,  Rochefort,  Bordeaux,  and 
Bayonne. 

77/c  season  is  advancing ;  whatever  has  not  reached  Boulogne  in  the  cotirse  of 
Pluvio\e  would  be  (f  no  u^c  to  ns.  You  mu>>t,  therefore,  urge  and  arrange  the 
opcraiiom  accordingly/. 

You  will  inform  yourself  whether  the  dispositions  which  have  been  made 
for  furnishing  garrisons  are  suflBcient  in  every  port. 
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commander,  lie  had  begged  that  every  thing  connected  with  the 
organization  of  the  Dutch  flotilla  miglit  be  intrusted  to  him:  this 
was  accordingly  done,   and  the  desired  rapidity  was  soon  com- 
municated to  "the  operations.  This  flotilla,  prepared  in  the  Scheld, 
was  to  be  taken  to  Ostend,  for  one  was  aware  of  the  danger  of 
setting  out  from  points  so  distant  as  the  Scheld  and  Boulogne. 
By  and  by,  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  might  be  brought  from 
Ostend  to  Ambleteuse  and  Vimereux,  when  these  two  ports  should 
be  completed.      This  would  insure  the  immense  advantage  of 
weighing  all  together,  that  is  to  despatch  120,000  men,  15,000 
sailors,  and  10,000  horses,  from  four  ports,   all  lying  rmder  the 
same  wind,  and  contiguous  to  one  another.     But  for  this  purpose 
it  would  take  several  months  longer,  both  for  the  equipment  of 
the  Batavian  flotilla  and  for  the  completion  of  the  harbours  of 
Vimereux  and  Ambleteuse. 

Two  other  portions  of  the  army  of  invasion  Avere  not  ready 
— the  Brest  squadron,  destined  to  throw  Augereau's  corps  into 
Ireland,  and  the  Dutch  Tcxel  squadron,  destined  to  carry  the 
corps  of  20,000  men  encamped  between  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam. 
These  two  corps,  added  to  the  120,000  men  in  the  camp  of  Bou- 
logne, raised  the  total  of  the  army  of  invasion  to  160,000  men, 
exclusively  of  sailors.  It  would  take  some  months  longer  before 
the  Texel  squadron  and  that  at  Brest  were  completely  equipped. 

A  last  condition  of  success  was  yet  left  to  be  secured,  and  this 
condition  the  First  Consul  considered  equivalent  to  a  certainty  of 
the  accomplishment  of  his  enterprize.  These  vessels,  now  tried, 
were  quite  capable  of  crossing  a  strait  ten  leagues  wide,  since  most 
of  them  had  had  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  leagues  to  go  to 
reach  Boulogne,  and  had  frequently  by  their  scattered  and  hori- 
zontal fire  rephed  with  advantage  to  the  downward  and  concen- 
trated fire  of  the  ships.  They  had  a  chance  of  passing,  without 
being  seen  or  attacked,  either  in  the  calms  of  summer  or  in  the 
fogs  of  winter;  and,  under  the  most  iuifavoi;rable  supposition,  if 
they  were  to  fall  in  Avith  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  cutters,  brigs, 
and  frigates  which  the  EngHsh  had  cruizing,  they  must  pass,  were 
it  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  hundred  brigs  or  boats  of  the  2300  com- 
posing the  flotilla.*     But  there  was  a  case  which  appeared  to  be 


*  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  minister  Decrcs,  who  liad  fewest 
ilhisions  of  any  man  about  Napoleon,  which  proves  that  it  was  believed  pos- 
sible to  pass  with  the  sacrifice  of  about  a  hundred  vessels  : — 
The  minister  of  the  marine  to  the  First  Comul. 

Boulogne,  January  7,  1S04. 
People  begin  to  believe  firmly  in  the  flotilla,  and  that  its  departure  is  nearer 
at  hand  than  was  imagined,  and  they  have  promised  me  to  prepare  very  se- 
riously for  it.     They  shut  their  eyes  to  its  dangers,  and  will  not  see  in  it  any 
thing  but  Caesar  and  his  fortune. 

The  ideas  of  all  the  subalterns  extend  no  further  than  the  road  and  its 
current.      They  reason  about  the  wind,  the  anchorage,  the  line  of  moorings, 
like  angels.     As  for  crossing,  that  is  your  affair.     \ou  know  more  about  it 
VOL.  IV.  S 
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exempted  from  every  unlucky  chance,  namely,  wlicn  a  strong 
French  squadron,  appearing  suddenly  in  the  Strait,  should  drive 
the  Enghsh  cruizers  from  it,  keep  possession  of  the  Channel  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  cover  the  passage  of  our  flotilla.  With 
this  case,  there  could  exist  no  doubt:  all  the  objections  raised 
against  the  enterprize  fell  at  once,  excepting  that  of  an  unfore- 
seen storm,  an  improbable  chance  if  the  season  were  judiciously 
chosen,  and  moreover  at  all  times  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  cal- 
culation. But  it  was  requisite  that  the  third  of  the  squadrons  of 
sliips  of  the  line,  that  of  Toulon,  should  be  completely  equipped, 
and  it  was  not  so.  The  First  Consul  destined  it  to  execute  a  grand 
combination,  the  secret  of  which  he  communicated  to  none,  not 
even  to  his  minister  of  the  interior.  This  combination  he  ma- 
tured by  degrees,  saying  not  a  word  about  it  to  any  body, 
and  leaving  the  English  imder  the  impression  that  the  flotilla 
was  to  act  independently,  since  it  was  armed  so  completely, 
and  brought  forward  every  day  against  frigates  and  ships  of  the 
line. 

This  man,  so  daring  in  liis  conceptions,  was  the  most  prudent 
of  captains  in  the  execution.  Though  he  had  120,000  men  as- 
sembled at  his  disposal,  he  woifld  not  stir  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  Texel  fleet  carrying  20,000  men,  without  the  Brest  fleet 
carrying  18,000,  without  the  fleets  of  La  Rochelle,  Ferrol,  and 
Toulon,  charged  to  clear  the  Strait  by  a  profound  mancEuvre. 
He  was  anxious  to  have  all  these  means  ready  for  February,  1 804, 
and  flattered  himself  that  he  should,  when  important  events  in 
the  interior  of  the  Republic  suddenly  withdrew  liis  attention  for 
a  moment  from  a  great  enterprize,  on  wliich  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  were  fixed. 

than  they,  and  your  eyes  are  better  than  their  glasses.  In  every  thing  you  do 
they  have  implicit  faith. 

The  admiral  himself  is  at  fault  there.  He  has  never  submitted  any  plan  to 
you,  because,  in  fact,  he  has  none.  Indeed,  you  never  asked  him  for  any.  It 
is  the  moment  of  execution  that  will  decide.  Very  possibly  one  may  be  obliged 
to  sacrifice  a  hundred  vessels,  which  will  ^raw  the  enemy  upon  them,  while  the 
rest,  dashing  off  at  the  moment  of  the  attack  on  the  latter,  will  get  over  with- 
out obstacle. 

For  the  rest,  a  folio  volume  would  not  contain  the  development  of  the 
ideas  which  he  has  prepared  on  this  subject.  Which  of  them  will  he  adopt? 
That  circumstances  must  decide. 
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CONSPIRACY  OF  GEORGES. 

Alarm  excited  in  England  by  the  Preparations  at  Boulogne — Effects  usually 
produced    upon    Kngland  by  War — First   Impressions    and    Subsequent 
Alarm  produced  in  London  by  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  Consul — Means 
suggested  for  resisting  the  French,  and  Parliamentary  Debates  upon  those 
Means — Return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Position  taken 
by  himself  and  his  Friends — Military  Strength  of  England — Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  proposes  to  raise  a  Regular  Army  similar  to  that  of    France — Mi- 
nisters only  proceed   to  form   an    Army  of  Reserve  and  raising  Volun- 
teers— Measures    taken   for  protecting  the  Coast — The  British    Cabinet, 
resorting  to  the  former  Measures  of  Mr.  Pitt,  aid  the  Plots  of  the  French 
Emigrants — Intrigues  of  Messieurs  Drake,  Smith,  and  Taylor,  the  English 
Diplomatic  Agents — The  Refugee  Princes,  in  London,  league  with  Georges 
and  Pichegru,  and    plan  an   Attack,  by  a  party  of   Cliouans,  upon    the 
First  Consul,  on  his  Koad  to  Malmaison  ;  they  apply  to  Moreau,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the   Malcontents,    with  a  View   to  obtain    the   Concert  of   the 
Army — Intrigues  of  Lajolais — Absurd  Hopes  founded  upon  some  Expres- 
sions of  general  Moreau — First  departure  of  a  Band  of  Chouans,   under 
the  command  of  Georges  ;  they  land   at    Biville   Cliff,  and  march  across 
Normandy — Georges,  concealed  in   Paris,   makes    Arrangements  for   tiie 
Execution  of  the  Project — Second  Debarkation,  including   Pichegru  and 
other  leading  Emigrants — Interview  of  Pichegru  and  Moreau;  the  latter,  so 
far  embittered  against  the  First  Consul  as  to  desire  his  Downfall  and  Death, 
but  by  no  Means  friendly  to  the   Restoration  of  the  Bourbons — Disap- 
pointment of  the  Conspirators;  their  Discouragement,  and  the  consequent 
Loss  of  Time — The  First  Consul,  ill-served  by  the  Police  subsequent  to  the 
Retirement  of  M.  Fouche,  discovers  the  Danger  by  which  he  is  threatened, 
and  sends  some  captured  Chouans  betore  a  Military  Commission,  to  compel 
them  to  confess  what  they  know  :    he  thus  procures  an  Informer,  and  the 
whole  Plot  is  revealed- — Surprise  that  Georges  and  Pichegru  are  in  Paris, 
and  that  Moreau  is  connected  with  them — Extraordinary  Council  and  De- 
termination to  arrest  Moreau — Feelings  of  the  First  Consul,  favourable  to 
the  Republicans  and  irritated  against  the  Royalists  ;  his  Determination  to 
proceed  without    Mercy  against  the  latter — He  commissions  the  Grand 
Juge  to  summon  Moreau  before  him,  that  all  may  be  settled  by  a  personal 
and  friendly  Explanation  ;    this  well-intended  Procedure  is  rendered  abor- 
tive by  Moreau's  bearing  before  the  Grand  Juge — The  captured  Conspi- 
rators unanimously  depose  that  they  were    to  be  headed   by  a  French 
Prince,  who  was  to  land  in  France    at  Biville  Cliff— The   First   Consul 
determines  that  the  Prince  shall  be  seized  and  handed  over  to  a  Military 
Commission — Colonel  Savary  is  despatched  to  Biville  to  await  the  Arrival 
of    the   Prince  and  arrest  him — Fearful  Laws  denouncing  Death  to  all 
■who  sliall  harbour  the  Conspirators — All   Egress  from  Paris   prohibited 
for  several   Days — Successive  Arrests   of  Pichegru,  of  the   Messieurs  de 
Polignac,  of  M.  de  Riviere,  and  of  Georges  himself — Avowal  of  Georges 
that  he  had  returned  to' waylay  and  despatch  the  First  Consul — Renewed 
Statement  that  a  French  Prince  was  to  head  the  Conspirators — Increasing 
Irritation  of  the  First  Consul — Fruitless  Stay  of  Colonel  Savary  at  Biville — 
Inquiries  made  as  to  the  then   Residences  of  the  Bourbon  Princes— atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  Due  d'Enghien,  resident  at  Ettenheim,  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Rhine — A  Sub-officer  of  the  Gendarmerie  is  sent  thither  to  make 
Inquiries  ;  erroneous  Report  of  that  Sub-officer,  and  its  fatal  Coincidence 
with  a  new  Deposition  of  a  Servant  of  Georges — Mistake  and  headlong 
Rage  of  the  First  Consul — Extraordinary  Council,  at  which  the  Seizure  of 
the   Due  d'Enghien  is   determined  upon  ;  he  is  seized  and  conveyed  to 
Paris — The  Mistake  is  partially  discovered,  but  too  late — The  Prince  is 
sent  before  a  Military  Commission  and  shot  in  a  Fosse  of  the  Chateau  of 
Vincennes — Character  of  this  sad  affair. 

S  2 
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BOOK  XVIII. 

CONSPIRACY  OF  GEORGES. 

England  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  preparations  wliicli  were 
making  within  sight  of  her  shores,  and  to  whicli,  at  the  out- 
set, she  had  paid  but  httle  attention. 

To  an  insular  country,  which  takes  part  in  the  great  contests 
of  nations,  only  with  its  commonly  victorious  navies,  or,  at  the 
most,  with  armies  performing  the  part  of  auxiliaries  ;  to  such  a 
country,  war  causes  but  little  anxiety,  and  does  not  disturb  the 
public  rest,  or  even  obstruct  the  daily  progress  of  business.  The 
stability  of  credit  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  blood- 
shed elsewhere,  is  a  most  striking  proof  of  this  statement.  If,  to 
these  considerations,  we  add  that  the  army  is  composed  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  that  the  fleet  is  manned  with  sailors  to  whom  it  is 
of  but  small  consequence  whether  they  live  on  board  merchant- 
ships  or  men-of-war,  and  to  whom,  on  the  other  hand,  prizes  hold 
out  an  infinite  attraction,  it  will  easily  be  perceived,  that  for  such 
a  country  war  is  a  burden  felt  only  in  the  way  of  taxation  ;  a  sort 
of  speculation,  in  which  so  many  millions  are  expended  to  pro- 
cure so  many  additional  markets.  It  is  only  for  the  aristocratic 
classes,  who  command  those  fleets  and  armies,  who  shed  their 
blood  in  their  duty  as  officers,  and  who  aspire  not  only  to  con- 
quer new  markets  for  their  country,  but  also  to  elevate  her  glory, 
that  war  reassumes  all  its  gravity  and  perils  ;  though  even  for 
those  classes  it  does  not  present  its  greatest  anxieties,  as  the 
danger  of  invasion  does  not  seem  to  exist  for  their  ocean-belted 
territory. 

This  was  the  kind  of  war  that  Messrs.  Wyndham  and  Gren- 
ville,  and  the  weak  ministry  whom  they  led  in  their  train, 
imagined  that  they  had  drawn  down  upon  their  country.  In  the 
time  of  the  Directory,  they  had  heard  mention  made  of  flat- 
bottomed  boats  ;  but  that  mention  had  been  made  so  often,  and 
so  vainly,  that  they  at  length  had  learned  to  give  no  credence  to 
it.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  possessing  more  experience,  too,  upon  this 
subject,  for  he  had  seen,  by  turns,  French,  Turks,  and  English 
disembark  in  Egypt,  sometimes  in  spite  of  the  most  eflicient 
squadron;  at  other  times,  in  spite  of  excellent  troops  posted 
upon  the  shore — Sir  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  place  in  parliament, 
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gave  it  as  liis  opinion,  tliat,  strictly  speaking,  from  sixty  to  eighty 
gun-boats  miglit  be  assembled  in  the  Channel,  not  more  than  a 
hundred,  even  allowino-  for  exa^ o-eration ;  and  that  from  twentv- 
five  to  thirty  thousand  men  was  the  extreme  limit  of  the  force  that 
could  be  landed  in  England.  According  to  that  officer,  the  next 
most  serious  danger  was  the  descent  upon  Ireland  of  a  French 
army,  numbering  twice,  or  even  thrice,  that  which  had  formerly 
landed  in  that  island — an  army,  which,  having,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  disturbed  and  plundered  the  country,  would  surrender 
and  lay  down  its  arms,  as  the  former  expedition  had  done. 
Moreover,  there  w^ere  still  smouldering  enmities  existing  in 
Europe  against  France — enmities  which  would  soon  blaze  up 
again,  and  recall  the  First  Consul's  forces  to  the  continent.  The 
most,  then,  that  was  to  be  feared,  was  a  renewal  of  the  early  wars 
of  the  Revolution,  further  distinguished  by  some  victories  of 
general  Bonaparte  over  Austria,  but  with  all  the  ordinary  chances 
of  civil  strife  in  so  mutable  a  country  as  France,  which,  for  fifteen 
years  past,  had  not  supported  any  one  government  for  three 
years,  and  with  the  permanent  advantage  to  England  of  new 
maritime  conquests.  Thanks  to  numerous  blunders  and  mishaps, 
these  views  of  the  case  have  been  realised;  but,  for  several  years, 
as  we  shall  by  and  by  perceive,  the  very  existence  of  Great 
Britain  was  in  great  and  imminent  peril. 

The  news  of  the  preparations  that  were  in  progress  at  Boulogne 
speedily  dissipated  the  confidence  of  the  English.  They  heard 
with  surprise  and  anxiety  of  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
ilat-bottomed  boats  (there  were  in  reality  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand), nevertheless,  they  consoled  themselves  by  doubting  whether 
they  could  be  all  collected,  and,  still  more,  whether  they  could  be 
sheltered  in  the  Channel  ports.  But  the  concentration  of  these 
flat-bottomed  boats  in  the  Strait  of  Calais,  eflected  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  English  squadrons ;  their  excellent  behaviour  at  sea 
and  under  fire;  the  construction  of  vast  docks  for  their  reception; 
the  establishment  of  formidable  batteries  to  protect  them  while 
at  anchor;  and  the  assemblage  of  150,000  men  ready  for  em- 
barkation, destroyed,  in  succession  the  illusions  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous confidence.  It  was  quite  clearly  perceived  that  pre- 
parations so  vast  Avere  not  made  by  way  of  a  mere  feint,  and  that 
the  ablest  and  the  most  daring  of  mankind  had  been  far  too 
carelessly  or  wantonly  provoked.  It  is  true,  there  were  English- 
men, of  the  old  school,  who  still  held  a  traditional  confidence  in 
the  inviolability  of  their  islands,  and  gave  no  credit  to  the 
rumours  of  impending  peril ;  but  the  government  and  the  party 
leaders  did  not  deem  the  peril  so  doubtful  as  to  justify  them  in 
leaving  the  safety  or  the  ruin  of  England  to  blind  chance. 
Twenty  or  even  thirty  thousand  French,  however  brave  and  well 
officered  and  commanded  they  might  be,  would  not  have  alarmed 
English  statesmen  ;  but  150,000  men,  led  by  general  Bonaparte, 
sent  a  shudder  throuijh  all  orders  of  the  nation.     Nor  did  that 
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prove  any  lack  of  courage,  for  the  bravest  people  in  the  world 
might  well  be  anxious  and  alarmed  in  presence  of  an  army 
which  had  accomplished  such  great  things,  and  was  about  to 
accomplish  more. 

This  situation  of  England  was  rendered  still  more  serious  by 
the  apathy  of  the  continental  powers.  Austria  would  not  for  one 
or  two  millions  of  subsidy  draw  down  upon  herself  the  blows 
intended  for  England  ;  Prussia  had  a  community  of  interests, 
though  not  of  sympathies,  with  France;  and  Russia  blamed  both 
the  belligerent  parties  and  constituted  herself  judge  of  their 
proceedings,  but  without  a  formal  declaration  in  favour  of  either. 
Unless  the  French  were  to  carry  their  arms  farther  north  than 
Hanover,  there  was  no  chance,  for  that  time,  at  least,  of  drawing 
Russia  into  the  war  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  her  that  reason  for  taking  up  arms. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  for  England  to  make  preparations  co- 
extensive with  the  danger  which  threatened  her.     As  far  as  her 
navy  was  concerned,  England  had  but  little  to  do  to  maintain 
her  superiority  to  France.     In  the  first  instance,  on  the  eve  of 
the  rupture  with  France,  sixty  ships  of  the  line  had  been  put  into 
commission,  and  eighty  thousand  seamen  raised  ;  the  number  of 
ships  was  increased  to  seventy-five,  and  that  of  the  seamen  to  a 
hundred  thousand,   subsequently  to    the   declaration  of  war  ;   a 
hundred  frigates,  and  a  whole  host  of  brigs  and  cutters,  com- 
pleted this  armament.     Nelson,  commanding  a  fleet  of  superior 
quaHty,  both  as  to  ships  and  men,  was  to  cruize  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, blockade  Toulon,   and  prevent  any  new  attempt  upon 
Egypt;  admiral  Cornwallis,  in  command  of  a  second  fleet,  was 
ordered  to  blockade  Brest,  in  person,  and  Rochefort  and  Ferrol  by 
his  senior  captains  ;  and  lord  Keith,  commanding  the  fleets  of  the 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  was  at  once  to  protect  the  coasts  of 
England,  and  to  watch  the  coasts  of  France.    With  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  for  his  second  in  command,  he  cruized,  with  seventy-fours, 
frigates,  brigs,  cutters,  and  a  few  gun-boats,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  to  Portsmouth,   and  from  the  Scheld  to  the  Somme, 
protecting  the  coast  of  England,  on  the  one  hand,  and  blockading 
the  ports  of  France,   on  the  other.     A  line  of  light  craft,  cor- 
respojiding  along  all  this  extent  of  sea,  by  means  of  signals,  were 
to  give  the  alarm,  should  the  least  movement  be  perceived  in  our 
ports. 

The  English  imagined  that  they  had  thus  secured  the  inactivity 
of  our  squadrons  at  Brest,  at  Rochefort,  at  Ferrol,  and  at  Toulon, 
and  had  secured  a  sufficiently  strict  surveillance  in  the  Strait. 

But  something  more  was  necessary  to  meet  so  novel  a  danger 
as  that  of  an  invasion  of  the  British  territory.  The  naval  offi- 
cers who  were  consulted  had  been  almost  unanimous  in  the  opi- 
nion, formed  on  observation  of  the  First  Consul's  preparations, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  secure  against  a  descent  on  the 
EngHsh  coast  by  the  French  forces,  under  favour  of  a  fog,  a  calm, 
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or  a  long  winter  night.  The  modern  Pharaoh  might,  indeed,  bo 
liurled  into  the  abyss  of  waters  ere  he  could  touch  the  shore;  but 
should  ho  once  succeed  in  disembarking,  not  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  but  with  a  hundred  thousand,  or  even  with 
eighty  thousand,  how  could  he  be  resisted?  This  haughty  nation, 
which  had  displayed  so  little  concern  for  the  sufferings  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  had  been  so  reckless  in  renewing  a  war  prosecuted  by 
the  blood  of  foreigners,  blood  which  she  purchased  by  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  treasure,  was  now  obliged  to  rel}''  upon  her  own 
strength,  and  to  arm  in  defence  of  her  soil,  instead  of  intrusting 
that  defence  to  mercenaries.  She,  so  proud  of  her  navy,  now 
learned  to  regret  that  she  had  not  competent  land  forces  to  oppose 
to  the  formidable  soldiery  of  general  Bonaparte. 

The  formation  of  an  army,  therefore,  was  now  the  chief  subject 
of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  as  it  is  in  the  most 
perilous  times  that  the  spirit  of  party  is  ever  the  most  ardently 
displayed,  it  was  upon  this  question  that  the  principal  par- 
liamentary personages  met  and  combated  each  other. 

The  Aveak  Addington  administration  remained  in  office,  in  spite 
of  its  blunders;  it  still,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  had  the 
direction  of  that  war  which  it  had  so  recklessly  and  criminally 
allowed  to  be  renewed.  The  parliamentary  majority  knew  this 
ministry  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  which  it  had  undertaken, 
but,  unwilling  to  overthrow  the  cabinet,  supported  it  against  its 
adversaries,  even  against  Mr.  Pitt,  though  they  wished  to  see  him 
once  more  at  the  head  of  the  government.  That  powerful  leader 
of  his  party  had  returned  to  parliament,  recalled  thither  alike  by 
his  secret  impatience,  the  magnitude  of  his  country's  danger,  and 
his  detestation  of  France.  More  moderate,  from  the  first,  than  his 
supporters,  Wyndham,  Grenville,  and  Dundas,  a  recent  vote  had 
warned  him  that  still  greater  moderation  was  requisite;  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  the  ministry  had  been  proposed,  but  only  fifty-three 
voted  in  its  favour.  The  great  majority  by  which  the  censure  was 
thus  negatived  entertained  the  desire  very  commonly  felt  in  poli- 
tical bodies  to  place  the  most  celebrated  and  able  men  at  the  helm 
of  the  State,  without  a  preliminary  overthrow  and  disgrace  of  the 
existing  ministry.  While  anticipating  his  speedy  return  to 
office,  Mr.  Pitt  took  part  in  all  debates,  almost  as  though  he  had 
been  minister,  but  rather  to  support  and  carry  out  the  govern- 
ment measures  than  to  oppose  and  thwart  them. 

The  principal  ot"  these  measures  was  the  formation  of  an  army. 
England  had  one  composed  of  Irish,  Scotch,  Hanoverians,  Hes- 
sians, Swiss,  and  even  Maltese;  this  army,  which  had  been  got 
together  by  the  skill  of  the  recruiting  oilicers  who  were  so  nu- 
merous in  Europe  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  conscrip- 
tion system,  was  dispersed  in  India,  America,  and  divers  sta- 
tions in  the  Mediterranean.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  had 
behaved  extremely  well  in  Egypt.  This  army  numbered  about 
one  hundred   and  tliirty  thousand  men;  now,  it  is  well  known 
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that  it  requires  very  skilful  management  to  have  eighty  thou- 
sand men  perfectly  fit  lor  active  service  out  of  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  To  this  force,  a  third  of 
which  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  Ireland,  there  was 
added  a  militia  which  had  recently  been  increased  from  fifty 
to  seventy  thousand  men;  a  national  force  which  could  not  be 
sent  to  serve  out  of  its  own  county,  and  which  had  never 
faced  an  enemy.  It  was  commanded  by  half-pay  officers,  and  by 
English  nobles  and  gentlemen,  full  of  patriotism,  undoubtedly, 
but  as  iTudoubtedly  quite  inexperienced  in  warfare,  and  quite 
unfit  to  be  opposed  to  the  veteran  legions  that  had  smitten  down* 
the  European  coalition.  How  was  this  insufficiency  of  land 
forces  to  be  remedied?  The  ministry,  svuTounded  by  the  most 
experienced  soldiers,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  an  army  of 
reserve,  fifty  thousand  strong,  to  consist  of  Englishmen,  drawn  by 
ballot,  and  only  to  be  liable  to  service  within  the  Hmits  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  thus  forming,  to  th.at  extent,  a  supplement 
and  reinforcement  to  the  troops  of  the  line.  Substitutes  were  to 
be  allowed;  but  would  necessarily,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
very  expensive.  This,  it  is  true,  was  not  doing  much,  but  it  was 
all  that  could  be  attempted  on  the  instant.  Mr.  Wyndham,  siding 
with  the  war  party,  attacked  this  proposal  on  the  ground  of  its 
insufficiency.  He  proposed  the  formation  of  a  great  army  of  the 
line,  to  be  formed  on  the  French  principle  of  conscription,  to  be  at 
the  absolute  orders  of  the  government,  and  liable  to  be  dispatched 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  He  said  that  what  the  ministry  had 
proposed  was  a  mere  increase  of  the  militia;  that  it  would  be 
in  no  wise  superior  to  that  force,  especially  when  in  presence  of 
the  tried  legions  of  France,  and  would  obstruct  the  recruiting  for 
the  regular  army  by  the  proposed  liberty  of  substitution,  as  indi- 
viduals willinc^  to  serve  would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  en- 
gage  as  substitutes  for  those  drawn  to  serve  in  the  annyof  reserve, 
than  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  regiments  of  the  line;  that  a 
regular  army  formed  of  the  native  population,  liable  to  serve 
wherever  their  services  were  required,  and,  consequently,  having 
the  means  of  acquiring  warlike  experience,  was  the  only  fitting 
force  to  oppose  to  the  troops  of  General  Bonaparte.  To  cut 
diamond,  argued  Mr.  Wyndham,  you  require  a  diamond. 

England,  already  possessed  of  a  navy,  was  anxious  to  have  a 
land  force,  too  ;  a  very  natural  ambition,  for  it  is  a  rare  thing  for 
a  nation  to  have  one  of  those  two  powers  without  aspiring  to  the 
possession  of  the  other.  But  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  these  proposals 
in  a  cold,  dogmatical  spirit.  All  Mr.  Wyndham's  ideas,  ar- 
gued ]\lr.  Pitt,  were  excellent  in  the  abstract,  but  how  was  an 
army  to  be  formed  in  a  few  days?  How  seasoned  to  warfare? 
How  fill  up  its  ranks  and  provide  it  with  competent  officers? 
Such  an  army  as  IMr.  Wyndham  desired  was  not  to  be  extem- 
porized :  what  had  been  proposed  by  the  ministry,  was  in  fact, 
the  only  practicable  course;  and,  indeed,  even  to  organise,  as  pro- 
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posed,  50,000  men,  to  drill  tliem,  and  provide  tliem  with  compe- 
tent officers  of  all  ranks,  would  be  found  to  be  quite  sufficiently 
difficult.  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  intreated  that  his  friend  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  would,  for  the  present,  at  least,  give  up  his  own  plan  and 
join  with  him  in  supporting  that  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Wyndham  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  opinion  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Pitt,  persisted  in  his  own  plan,  and  supported  it 
by  new  and  more  potent  considerations.  He  even  proposed  a 
levy  en  masse,  similar  to  that  of  France  in  1792,  and  reproached 
the  weak  Addington  ministry  with  not  having  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  this  mighty  resource  of  nations  threatened  in  their  inde- 
pendence. This  enemy  of  France  and  of  Napoleon,  by  a  very 
common  result  of  hatred,  bestowed  praises  upon  the  objects  of 
his  detestation,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  convict  the  English  ministry 
of  want  of  forethought,  almost  exaggerated  our  greatness,  our 
power,  and  the  danger  with  which  the  First  Consul  menaced 
England. 

The  army  of  reserve  was  voted,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Wyndham  party, 
who  termed  it  an  auo-mentation  of  the  militia.  This  force  was 
reckoned  upon  for  the  increase  of  the  troops  of  the  line ;  it  was 
hoped  that  men  whom  the  ballot  condemned  to  serve  would 
rather  enrol  themselves  In  this  army  than  in  any  other;  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  recruits  would  probably  be  thus  thrown  into 
its  ranks. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  danger  hourly  became  more  imminent,  and, 
still  further,  as  continental  co-operation  daily  became  less  pro- 
bable, recourse  was  had  to  the  proposition  of  the  most  ardent  party, 
and  something  like  an  approach  was  made  to  realizing  the  notion 
of  a  levy  en  masse.  Ministers  required,  and  were  allowed,  the 
power  to  call  to  arms  all  Englishmen  from  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  that  of  fifty-five.  Volunteers,  or,  in  default  of  those,  the  men 
legally  selected,  were  to  be  formed  into  battalions,  and  drilled  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  weekly.  They  were  to  be  allowed  pay 
in  compensation  of  their  loss  of  time;  but  this  regulation  applied 
only  to  those  volunteers  who  belonged  to  the  labouring  classes. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  who  could  not  but  admit  that  his  views  were 
at  length  adopted,  now  complained  that  the  adoption  was  both  tardy 
and  insufiicicnt,  and  he  severely  criticised  many  of  the  details  of 
the  proposed  measure.  But  the  measure  was  voted,  nevertheless, 
and  ere  long,  in  every  county  and  town  in  England,  the 
population,  called  to  arms,  was  to  be  seen  every  morning  at  exercise 
in  the  volunteer  uniform,  which  was  now  worn  by  men  of  all  ranks. 
Even  the  staid  Mr.  Addington  went  do-svn  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  this  uniform,  and  drew  doAvn  some  little  ridicule  upon 
himself  by  a  display  so  little  in  accordance  with  his  character  and 
manners.  The  aged  king,  and  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
reviewed  the  volunteers  on  Wimbledon  Common ;  and  the  exiled 
French  princes,  with  an  unpardonable  want  of  propriety  and  taste, 
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were  present  at  these  reviews.  There  were  some  twenty  thousand 
of  these  volunteers  in  London  ;  this,  it  is  true,  was  no  very  great 
number  out  of  so  vast  a  population,  but  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country  the  number  was  sufficiently  great  to  form  an  imposing 
force,  had  it  only 'been  sufficiently  organized  ;  but  soldiers  cannot 
be  formed  in  a  day,  and  still  less  can  officers.  If  in  France  there 
was  but  little  faith  put  in  our  flat-bottomed  boats,  there  was  still 
less  faith  in  England  in  the  value  of  their  Vohmteers,  who  were 
shrewdly  judged  to  be  deficient,  not,  perhaps,  on  the  score  of  mere 
courage,  but  assuredly  in  aptitude  lor  actual  war.  To  these  mea- 
sures Avas  added  a  plan  of  field  fortifications  around  London 
upon  the  roads  terminating  at  that  capital,  and  upon  those  points 
of  the  coast  most  exposed  to  attack.  A  part  of  the  active  force 
was  stationed  from  the  Isle  of  "Wio-ht  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
A  system  of  signals  was  arranged  for  giving  the  alarm  by  means 
of  beacon  fires  to  be  lighted  up  all  along  the  coasts  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  French;  and  carriages  of  a  peculiar  form  were 
built  for  the  rapid  convevance  of  troops  to  whatever  point  might 
be  menaced.  In  a  Avord,  in  England,  as  in  France,  invention, 
was  put  to  the  rack  for  the  discovery  of  new  means  of  attack  and 
defence  to  subdue  the  enemy,  and  to  press  them  into  the  service 
as  auxiharies.  The  two  nations,  as  though  they  had  been  irresistibly 
attracted  to  these  opposite  shores,  presented  there  at  this  instant  a 
most  imposing  spectacle  to  the  gazing  and  anxious  world.  Eng- 
land, uneasy  when  she  reflected  upon  the  inexperience  of  her  land 
forces,  was  cheered  by  the  \aew  of  that  ocean  by  wliich  she  was 
belted  as  with  a  protecting  cestus  ;  France,  full  of  confidence  in 
her  courage,  in  her  warlike  experience  and  aptitude,  and  in  the 
genius  of  her  great  chieftain,  measiu'cd  with  her  glance  that  broad 
arm  of  the  sea  which  intei-posed  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  for 
which  she  panted,  and  rapidly  learned  to  view  that  obstacle  as  one 
too  trifling  to  arrest  her,  led  as  she  woidd  be  by  the  triumphant 
hero  of  Marengo  and  of  the  Pyramids. 

Neither  of  the  two  nations  suspected  the  existence  of  other 
preparations  than  those  which  were  publicly  and  even  ostenta- 
tiously made.  The  English,  imagining  that  Brest  and  Toulon 
were  strictly  blockaded,  did  not  dream  that  a  squadron  might 
suddenly  make  its  appearance  in  the  Channel.  The  French, 
daily  exercised  in  manoeuvring  their  gun-boats,  were  on  the  other 
hand  accustomed  to  look  upon  them  as  the  sole  means  of  crossing 
the  Strait.  No  one  suspected  the  existence  of  what  was,  in  truth, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  First  Consid's  plan ;  though  some 
hoped  in  France,  and  some  feared  in  England,  some  new  and 
sudden  invention  of  his  daring  and  fertile  genius,  and  confi- 
dence and  anxiety  were  thus  to  a  very  high  degree  excited  on 
either  side  of  the  Channel. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  supposing  us  fairly  across  the 
Channel,  the  preparations  made  to  resist  us  were  not  very  for- 
midable.     Supposing  that,  between  the  Channel  and  London, 
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there  could  be  concentrated  50,000  troops  of  the  line,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  of  the  army  of  reserve,  and  any  conceiv- 
able number  of  volunteers  added  to  them,  the  force  thus  formed 
would,  even  in  actual  number,  have  fallen  short  of  the  French  army 
that  was  to  cross  the  straits.  But  even  supposinp;  the  Eno-lisli 
force  to  be  numerically  twice  or  thrice  as  great  as  it  was,  what 
woidd  such  a  force  avail  against  the  150,000  veterans  who,  in 
eighteen  months,  led  by  Napoleon,  combated  and  beat  the 
armies  of  entire  Europe,  at  Austerhtz,  at  Jena,  and  at  Friedland; 
veterans  apparently  equal  to  the  Enghsh  in  courage,  certainly 
more  skilled  and  practised  in  wariare,  and  four  or  five  times  more 
numerous!  The  land  force  of  England,  then,  was  in  reality 
very  insufficient,  and  her  chief  protection  was  the  ocean  still.  In 
any  event,  Avhatever  might  be  the  final  result,  the  conduct  of  the 
English  government  was  already  signally  punished  by  the  general 
agitation  of  all  ranks  of  the  people,  by  the  enforced  withdrawal 
of  the  working  classes  from  their  labour,  the  merchants  from 
their  business,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  their  leisure  and 
their  pastimes;  the  duration  of  such  an  agitation  for  any  consi- 
derable period  would  in  itself  be  a  great  calamity,  and  might 
even  convulse  the  social  system. 

The  British  government,  in  its  gTcat  and  well-founded  anxiety, 
adopted  every  means  of  averting  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  country;  and,  among  those  means  some  which  morality  re- 
pudiates. During  the  first  war,  the  English  cabinet  had  encou- 
raged and  suggested  insurrections  against  every  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  existed  in  France.  Latterly,  though  the  power- 
ful and  sagacious  rule  of  the  First  Consul  left  but  little  scope  for 
such  insurrections,  the  rebel-staffs  of  La  Vendee  and  the  emigra- 
tion were  retained  in  London,  and  profusely  subsidized,  even  during 
the  continuance  of  peace ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which  the  guilty 
tools  of  an  ungenerous  warfare  were  kept  at  hand,  ready  for  use, 
had  greatly  contributed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  rekindle  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  It  is  quite  true  that  diversions  are  among 
the  ordinary  resources  of  war,  and  to  produce  the  insurrection  of 
one  of  an  enemy's  provinces  is  a  diversion  which,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  effective,  is  also  one  the  least  hesitatingly  made  avail- 
able. In  return  for  the  endeavours  of  the  Enghsh  to  cause  a 
rising  in  La  Vendee,  the  First  Consul  had  met  them  by  a  like 
attempt  upon  Ireland :  the  measure  was  at  once  customary  and  re- 
ciprocal. But  at  the  period  now  spoken  of  an  insurrection  of  La 
Vendee  was  quite  beyond  the  pale  of  probabihty.  The  employ- 
ment, therefore,  of  the  Chouans  and  their  leader,  Georges  Cadou- 
dal,  could  produce  but  one  result,  the  endeavour  to  strike  some 
abominable  blow,  such  as  that  of  the  Infernal  Machine.  To  urge 
an  insurrection  to  the  extent  of  overthrowing  a  government  is"  a 
course  of  very  disputable  fairness;  but  to  aim  at  overthrowing  a 
government  by  personal  attacks  upon  the  members  of  it  is  a  fla- 
grant departure  aUkc  from  morality  and  the  laws  of  nations. 
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The  facts  of  the  case  will  sufficiently  indicate  tlie  extent  to 
which  the  British  ministers  were  concerned  in  the  criminal  pro- 
jects of  the  French  emigrants  who  found  an  asylum  in  London. 
It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  of  all  the  Vendean  chiefs  who  had 
been  formerly  presented  to  the  First  Consul,  the  only  one  who 
had  not  been  propitiated  by  him  was  Georges  Cadoudal,  the  for- 
midable chieftain  of  the  Chouans  of  Morbihan.  He  was  now 
living  in  London  in  a  state  of  actual  opvilence,  distributing  among 
the  French  refugees  the  aid  allowed  them  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  associating  with  the  emigrant  princes,  especially 
with  the  two  most  active  of  them,  the  comte  d'Artois  and  the  due 
de  Berry.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  these  princes 
should  desire  to  return  to  France;  that  they  should  wish  to  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  civil  war,  was  a  perversity  common  enough 
under  such  circumstances ;  but,  unfortunately  for  their  reputation, 
they  could  no  longer  reckon  upon  civil  war — they  could  rely  only 
upon  conspiracies  and  assassins. 

Princes  or  plebeians,  all  the  exiled  French  were  rendered  de- 
sperate by  the  peace ;  war  had  restored  them  to  hope  not  only  be- 
cause it  secured  them  the  support  of  a  part  of  Eiu'ope,  but  also 
because  they  anticipated  that  it  would  destroy  the  popularity  of 
the  First  Consul.     They  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  La 
Vendee  through  the  medium  of  Georges,   and  with  Paris  by  the 
medium  of  the  returned  emigrants.     The  day  dreams  which  they 
indulged  in  England,  their  partizans  indulged  in  France,  and  the 
slightest  circumstances  which  flattered  their  illusions  sufficed  to 
convert,  to  their  view,  those  illusions  into   certainties.     In  their 
lamentable  correspondence  they  repeated  to  each  other  that  war 
would  prove  ruinous  to  the  First  Consul;  that  his  power,  illegi- 
mate,  as  regarded   the    French  who  continued  faithful  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  tyrannical  as  regarded  the  French  who  continued 
faithful  to  the  Revolution,  had  but  two  claims  to  support — the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  and  the  preservation  of  order ;  that  one  of 
these  claims  had  been  completely  annihilated  by  the  rupture  with 
England,  and  that  the  other  claim  was  seriously  damaged,  as  it 
must,  of  necessity,   be  very  doubtful  if  public  order  could  be 
maintained  amidst  the  excitement  and  anxieties  of  war.     The 
government  of  the  First  Consul,  therefore,  argued  they,  would  be- 
come unpopular,  like  the  various  governments  which  had  preceded 
it.     The  peaceful  multitude  would  necessarily  be  irritated  against 
the  First  Consul,  on  account  of  the  renewal  of  European  hos- 
tility, and  would  lose  their  faith  in  his  good  fortune  when  diffi- 
culties seemed  no  longer  to  vanish  at  his  approach.    Moreover,  the 
First  Consid  had  a  variety  of  enemies  who  could  be  made  service- 
able  to  the  views  of  the  conspirators;  firstly  the  revolutionists, 
and  then  those  who  envied  his  glory  and  ascendency,  who  were  so 
numerous  in  the  army.     The  Jacobins  were  said  to  be  exasperated, 
the  French  generals  discontented,  at  perceiving  that  their  achieve- 
ments had  assisted  an  equal  to  become  their  master.     Of  these 
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divers  malcontents  one  united  party  was  to  be  formed  to  over- 
tlirow  the  First  Consul.  The  sum  and  substance  of  all  missives, 
whether  from  France  or  from  London,  was  this,  Royalists,  Jaco- 
bins, mihtary  malcontents,  all  who  hated,  or  envied,  or  feared,  the 
First  Consul,  must  be  fused  into  one  party  to  crush  the  usurper 
Bonaparte.  Such  were  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  French 
princes  in  London,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the  British 
cabinet  as  a  plea  for  asking  it  for  fimds,  which  it  lavishly  granted 
with,  at  least,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  use  to  which  they  were 
destined. 

A  vast  conspiracy,  then,  was  formed  upon  tliis  plan,  and  con- 
ducted with  the  impatience  common  to  emigrants  ;  and  it  was 
communicated  to  Louis  XVIII.,  then  Hving  at  Warsaw.     That 
prince,    never  agreeing  with  his  brother,    the  comte    d'Artois, 
whose  imprudent  and  inefficient  activity  he  disliked,  rejected  the 
proposed  plan.     Strange  contrast  between  the  two  princes !     The 
comte  d'Artois  was  good-hearted  but  imprudent;  Louis  XVIII. 
was  pnident  but  not  good-hearted;  the  comte  dArtois  entered 
into  schemes  which  were  unworthy  of  his  heart,  which  Louis  re- 
jected because  they   were  imworthy   of  liis  judgment.     Louis 
XVIII.  resolved  to  remain  thenceforth  a  stranger  to  all  the  new 
intrigues    to   which   the  war    might  give    birth.      The    comte 
dArtois,  residin";  far  from  his  elder  brother,  and  urofed  on  bv  his 
own  uatm'al  ardour  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  emigrants,  and,  still 
worse,  by  that  of  the  English  themselves,  took  part  in  all  the 
schemes  to  which  the  changing  events  of  the  day  gave  birth  in 
minds  distiu'bed  by  continual  excitement.     The  communications 
of  the  French  emiorants  with  the  British  cabinet  were  carried  on 
thi'ough  the  medium  of  Mr.   Hammond,  the  under-secretary  of 
State,  a  prominent  person  in  several  negotiations;  it  was  to  him 
that,  in  England,  the  emigrants  on  all  occasions  appHed;  abroad 
they  addressed  themselves  to  tliree  EngHsh  diplomatic  agents,  viz., 
Mr.  Taylor,  minister  to  Hesse;  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  minister  to 
Stuttgard;   and  Mr.  Drake,  minister  to  Bavaria.      These  three 
agents,  stationed  close  upon  our  frontiers,  endeavoured  to  forward 
all  sorts  of  intrigues  in  France,  and  thus  to  aid  those  which  were 
carried   on    in    London;    they    corresponded    "svith  Mr.    Ham- 
mond, and  had  considerable  sums  at  their  command.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  mistake  these  proceedings  for  obscure  police  plottings  and 
schcmings,  such  as  governments  sometimes  resort  to  as  the  readiest 
way  of  procuring  information,  and  to  which  they  devote  trifling 
funds.     These  on  the  contrary  were  veritable  political  plans,  acted 
upon  by  agents  of  the  highest  order,  communicating  with  the 
most  important  department,  that  of  foreign  affairs,  and  costly  to  the 
amount  of  millions. 

The  French  princes  who  were  the  most  deeply  concerned  in 
these  projects  were  the  comte  d'Artois,  and  his  second  son  the 
due  de  Berry.  The  due  d'Angoulcme  was  at  that  time  residing 
at  Warsaw  with  Louis  XVIII.;  the  princes  de  Conde  were  in 
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London,  but  in  no  great  intimacy  with  the  princes  of  the  elder 
branch,  and  in  complete  ignorance  of  their  schemes.  The  comte 
d'Artois,  indeed,  and  the  due  de  Berry  looked  upon  the  princes 
de  Conde  as  mere  soldiers,  always  ready  for  battle,  and  fit  for  no 
other  purpose.  While  the  grandfather  and  father  of  the  Himily 
were  in  London,  the  grandson,  the  due  d'Enghien  was  at  Baden, 
wholly  occupied  by  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  by  the  passion- 
ate affection  he  had  conceived  for  a  princess  de  Rohan.  All  three 
of  these  princes  were  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  were  under 
orders  to  be  ready  for  active  duty,  and  obeyed  as  soldiers  obey 
the  government  which  pays  them:  a  melancholy  position,  no 
doubt,  for  the  Condes ;  yet  not  so  melancholy  as  that  of  being 
hourly  engaged  in  hatching  conspiracies ! 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  plan  of  the  new  conspiracy.  There 
was  no  longer  any  chance  of  getting  up  an  insurrection  in  La 
Vendee;  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  First 
Consul,  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  seemed  an  equally  sure  and 
speedy  means  of  attaining  the  desired  end.  The  Consular 
government  being  once  overthrown,  no  other  government,  ac- 
cording to  the  authors  of  this  project,  could  succeed  it  but  that 
of  the  Bourbons.  Now,  as  the  Consular  government  was  wholly 
vested  in  the  person  of  general  Bonaparte,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  destroyed :  this  conclusion  was  inevitable.  But  he 
must  be  destroyed  without  chance  of  failure.  The  dagger,  the 
infernal  machme,  and  similar  means  left  too  much  to  chance ;  the 
firmness  of  the  assassin's  heart  or  the  steadiness  of  his  hand  might 
fail  him ;  the  infernal  machine  might  explode  an  instant  too  soon 
or  an  instant  too  late.  But  there  was  one  mode  wliich  had  not 
yet  been  tried,  and  upon  wliich,  consequently,  no  stigma  of  ill 
success  rested;  that  of  assembling  a  hundred  resolute  men,  with 
the  intrepid  Georges  as  their  leader;  to  waylay  the  First  Consul's 
carriage  on  the  road  to  St.  Cloud  or  to  Malmaison ;  to  attack  his 
guard,  numbering  only  some  ten  or  a  dozen  horse,  disperse  it, 
and  kill  the  First  Consul  in  a  qiiasi  battle.  By  tliis  method  suc- 
cess was  deemed  to  be  certain.  Georges,  who  was  brave,  who  had 
some  mihtary  pretensions,  and  was  unwilling  to  be  considered  an 
assassin,  required  that  two  of  the  princes,  or  at  all  events  one  of 
them,  should  accompany  him,  and  thus  regain  his  or  their  an- 
cestral crown  sword  in  hand.  Is  it  credible?  Tliese  men,  per- 
verted by  exile,  flattered  themselves  that  thus  to  attack  the  First 
Consul  while  surrounded  by  his  guards  was  not  to  assassinate 
him,  but  to  give  liim  battle  !  They  seemed  to  be  on  a  par  with 
the  gallant  archduke  Charles,  combating  against  general  Bona- 
parte at  Taghamento  or  at  Wagram ;  or  only  inferior  to  him  as 
to  nmnber  of  troops!  Wretched  sophistry,  to  wliich  even 
those  who  propounded  it  could  have  given  but  half  credence,  and 
which  stigmatizes  those  unfortunate  Bom'bons,  not  indeed 
with  a  natural  perversity,  but  with  a  perversity  acquired  amidst 
the  ferocities  of  civil  war,  and    in  the  weariness  and   misery. 
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of  exile.  There  was  but  one  of  these  men  whose  part  became 
him,  Georges  CadoiidaL  He  was  a  proficient  in  these  surprizes, 
which  he  had  practised  in  the  forest  wilds  of  Brittany;  and  now, 
that  he  was  about  to  exert  his  science  at  the  very  gates  of 
Paris,  he  did  not  fear  being  degraded  into  the  mere  herd  of 
vulgar  tools  who  are  made  use  of  and  then  disowned  or  de- 
nounced, for  he  anticipated  having  princes  for  his  accomplices. 
He  had  thus  far  secured  all  the  dignity  which  could  comport  with 
the  part  that  he  was  about  to  play,  and  he  subsequently  showed, 
by  his  bearing  in  the  presence  ofhis  judges,  that  it  was  not  he  who 
was  degraded  by  these  events.  But  this  was  not  all;  it  was  necessary 
not  only  to  prepare  for  the  combat,  but  also  to  secure  the  fruits  of 
the  victory;  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  certainty  that 
France  Avould  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Bourbons.  Parties 
in  France  had  been  so  reciprocally  destructive,  that,  as  to  power, 
they  had,  practically,  been  suicidal.  The  more  violent  revolu- 
tionists were  detested;  the  more  moderate  revolutionists,  taking 
refuge  behind  general  Bonaparte,  were  impotent;  the  sole  power 
that  remained  erect  and  unshaken  was  that  of  the  army;  and  it 
was  the  army  that  it  was  necessary  to  gain.  But  it  was  devoted 
to  the  Revolution,  for  which  it  had  poured  forth  its  blood  like 
water,  and  it  looked  with  somewhat  of  horror  and  loathing  upon 
those  emigrants  whom  it  had  so  often  seen  combatini^  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Austrians  and  of  the  Enghsh. 

The  chief  subject  of  conversation  was  the  quarrel  between 
general  Moreau  and  general  Bonaparte.  We  have  already  re- 
marked, elsewhere,  that  the  general  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
reflecting,  prudent,  firm  on  the  battle-field,  Avas  in  private  life, 
careless  and  weak,  and  governed  by  those  who  surrounded  him; 
and  that,  under  this  fatal  influence,  he  had  not  escaped  from 
being  tainted  with  that  second-rate  vice,  Envy;  that,  although 
attentions  and  flivours  had  been  showered  v;pon  him  by  the  First 
Consul,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  cherish  hostility  to  general 
Bonaparte,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  that  hero  was  the 
first  man  in  the  State,  and  general  Moreau  only  the  second;  that, 
in  this  temper,  Moreau  had  been  guilty  of  the  impropriety  of 
refusing  to  attend  the  First  Consul  at  a  review,  and  that  the 
latter,  always  alert  in  returning  an  affront,  had  consequently 
abstained  from  inviting  Moreau  to  a  banquet  with  which  ho 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  Republic  ;  and  that  Lloreau  had 
committed  the  grievous  error  of  dining  on  tliat  very  day,  in  plain 
clothes,  with  some  malcontent  officers,  at  one  of  those  places  of 
public  resort  where  one  is  sure  to  be  seen  ;  a  course  of  conduct 
as  oficnsive  to  all  j^rudent  men,  as  it  was  pleasing  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Commonwealth.  We  have  spoken  but  of  those  pettinesses 
of  wounded  vanity,  which  commence,  among  women,  in  vulgar 
quarrels,  and  finish,  among  men,  in  tragical  events.  If  it  be 
difficult  to  prevent  quarrels  between  eminent  personages,  still 
more  difficult  is  it  to  stop  them  when  they  have  fairly  broken 
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forth.  From  the  day  of  the  banquet  above  spoken  of,  Moreau 
had  continually  shown  himself  more  and  more  hostile  to  the 
Consular  government.  When  the  Concordat  was  settled,  he  de- 
claimed against  the  domination  of  the  priests  ;  when  the  Legion 
of  Honour  was  founded,  he  declaimed  against  it  as  the  establish- 
ment of  aristocracy  ;  and,  finally,  when  the  Consulate  for  Life 
was  settled,  he  denounced  that  as  the  re-estabUshment  of  royalty. 
At  length  he  had  ceased  to  present  himself  either  at  the  Chief 
Consul's  or  at  either  of  his  colleagues.'  On  the  renewal  of  war, 
he  might  have  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  of  honourably, 
and  without  the  shadow  of  personal  submission,  presenting  himself 
at  the  Tuileries  to  offer  his  services,  not  to  general  Bonaparte, 
but  to  France.  Moreau,  drawn  by  degrees  into  an  evil  track, 
XhaXfacilis  descensus  Averni,  had  looked  upon  this  interruption  of 
peace  far  less  with  reference  to  the  suffering  of  his  country,  than 
with  reference  to  the  check  which  war  would  present  to  his  de- 
tested rival,  and  stood  aloof  to  watch  how  the  difficulty  would  be 
solved  by  the  enemy  whom  he  had  so  wantonly  provoked.  He, 
Moreau.  was  now  resident  at  Grosbois,  enjoying  his  well-earned 
opulence,  like  some  eminent  citizen,  the  victim  of  princely  in- 
gratitude. 

The  First  Consul  not  only  aroused  envy  in  his  own  person ;  his 
family  connexions,  too,  aroused  it  against  him.  Murat,  whom 
he  had  for  a  long  time  refused  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  who,  with  much  natural  talent,  an  excellent  heart, 
and  a  perfectly  chivalric  courage,  sometimes  made  an  extremely 
bad  use  of  those  gifts ;  Murat,  with  a  vanity  which  he  carefully 
concealed  from  the  First  Consul,  but  very  freely  paraded  when 
out  of  sight  of  that  rigid  master;  Murat,  galled  those  who,  being 
too  humbly  placed  to  be  envious  of  general  Bonaparte,  felt  them- 
selves, at  least,  entitled  to  be  envious  of  his  brother-in-law.  Thus, 
then,  there  were  great  and  little  foes  aroused  against  general  Bona- 
parte by  that  smallest  of  all  possible  causes  of  hatred,  Envy.  Both 
classes  ranged  themselves  behind  Moreau,  as  their  natural  and 
fitting  leader.  In  Paris  during  the  winter,  at  Grosbois  during 
the  summer,  he  held  a  kind  of  court,  at  which  the  malcontents 
spoke  out  without  restraint.  The  First  Consul  was  aware  of  all 
this,  and  avenged  himself,  not  only  by  the  onward  march  of  his 
power  and  of  his  glory,  but  also  by  his  emphatic  contempt,  un- 
reservedly expressed.  At  first,  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  an 
extreme  reserve;  but  at  length  he  answered  the  small  sarcasms  of 
mediocrity  by  the  literally  flaying  sarcasms  of  genius ;  and  these 
were  to  the  full  as  generally  made  known  as  those  of  Moreau's 
party. 

Party  spirit  makes  use  of  quarrels  which  do  not  exist :  of  course, 
it  is  no  less  ready  to  make  use  of  those  which  do.  Moreau  became 
a  hero  on  the  spot;  if  one  might  credit  the  malcontents,  he  was 
at  once  the  military  hero,  the  peaceful  citizen,  and  the  virtuous 
man  ;  while  general  Bonaparte  was  the  imprudent  but  lucky 
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chieftain,  tlie  ungifted  usurper,  the  presumptuous  Corsican,  who 
had  dared  to  overthrow  the  French  Repubhc,  and  ascend  the  steps 
of  that  throne  which  the  Revolution  had  demohshed,  and  which 
he  had  reared  again. 

It  would  be  well,  said  the  emigrants  and  the  malcontents,  to 
allow  Bonaparte  to  involve  himself  in  an  absurd  and  ruinous 
contest  with  England,  and  to  withhold  from  him  the  aid  of  their 
courage,  their  experience,  and  their  skill.  And  thus,  treating 
the  victor  of  Egypt  and  of  Italy  as  a  mere  adventurer,  they  repre- 
sented the  patriotic  expedition  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart  as 
the  most  extrava2:ant  of  brain-feverish  delusions. 

In  these  unfortunate  differences  the  London  conspirators  found 
new  facilities  for  furthering  the  second  portion  of  their  scheme. 
Moreau  was  first  to  be  won  over,  and  through  him  the  army ; 
and  then  the  First  Consul  was  to  be  butchered  on  the  road  to 
Malmaison.  Moreau,  once  Avon  over,  would  lead  the  army,  and 
reconcile  that  formidable  portion  of  the  nation  to  the  Bourbons, 
whom  he  could  represent  as  having  bravely  reconquered  the  throne 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  But  how  was  Moreau  to  be  approached, 
surrounded  as  he  was,  exclusively,  by  Republicans,  while  the 
London  cabal  was  as  exclusively  surrounded  by  Chouans  and  ultra- 
Bourbonists?  A  mediator  was  absolutely  indispensable,  and 
one  had  just  made  his  appearance  from  the  far  forests  of  America — 
Pichegru,  the  conqueror  of  Holland,  who  had  been  transported 
by  the  Directory  to  Sinnamari.  Though  fallen  far  below  his  former 
greatness,  he  was  still  an  illustrious  character,  endowed  wath 
splendid  qualities,  and  influential  alike  with  Royalists  and  with 
Republicans.  He  had  made  his  escape,  at  this  juncture,  from 
his  place  of  banishment,  and  was  resident  in  London,  where 
he  lived  in  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  return  to  France,  under 
favour  of  that  policy  which  recalled  indifferently  the  victims  and 
the  guilty  of  all  parties.  But  the  war,  suspended  for  a  brief  space, 
speedily  broke  out  again,  and  with  it  once  more  sprang  into  life 
the  wild  delusions  of  the  emigrants,  from  whom  Pichegru  had 
purchased  his  liberty  at  the  expence  of  his  honour.  In  spite  of 
himself",  he  had  been  drawn  into  the  conspiracy ;  and  he  was  now 
empowered  to  confer  with  Moreau,  and  to  gain  him  to  the  party 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  thus  to  fuse  into  one  party  both  Republicans 
and  Royalists  of  every  shade  of  opinion  and  feeling. 

The  plan  resolved  upon  was  rendered  sufficiently  specious  by 
the  apparent  posture  of  affairs;  but,  even  had  it  been  far  less  so, 
it  would  have  sufficed  to  lure  on  the  impatient  spirits  to  which 
every  chance  was  a  good  chance,  if  it  did  but  serve  to  vary  with 
a  new  excitement  the  tedium  and  forced  leisure  of  exile.  The 
plan  being  determined  upon,  the  next  step  was  to  arrange  the 
details  of  its  execution. 

France  must  needs  be  the  theatre  of  action.  Though  Geors^es 
required  the  presence  of  one  or  of  two  of  the  princes  at  the  de- 
cisive moment,  he  did  not  insist  upon  such  countenance  until 
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then ;  he  allowed  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  shoiild  make  all 
arrangements  previously  to  their  entering  France,  that  they  might 
not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  risks  of  a  prolonged  resi- 
dence iia  Paris  under  the  eyes  of  an  acute  and  vigilant  police. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  precede  them  to  Paris,  and  get  to- 
gether a  party  of  Chouans  to  attack  the  guard  of  the  First  Consul. 
In  the  mean  time  Pichegru  was  to  have  a  communication  with 
Moreau,  first  tlirough  a  third  party,  and  afterwards  to  go  to 
Paris  and  have  a  personal  interview  with  that  general.  Finally, 
when  every  preparation  should  have  been  made,  when  the 
Chouans  should  be  ready  to  assail  the  First  Consvil,  and  Moreau 
should  have  engaged  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  army,  the 
princes  were  to  arrive  in  France,  on  the  eve,  or  on  the  very  day, 
of  the  execution  of  the  project. 

All  details  being  thus  far  arranged,  Georges,  with  a  party  of 
Chouans  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely,  set  out  from  London 
for  France.  He  and  his  men  were  armed,  like  so  many  high- 
waymen ;  and  he  carried  in  a  belt  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount 
of  a  million.  Not  for  an  instant  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  French 
princes,  reduced  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  to  supply  their  own 
wants,  could  furnish  such  sums  as  circulated  among  the  wholesale 
speculators  in  conspiracy;  those  sums  proceeded  from  the  old 
source,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  British  treasury. 

An  officer  of  the  English  royal  navy,  captain  Wright,  a  bold 
and  skilful  seaman,  in  command  of  a  light  vessel,  took  on  board 
at  Deal  or  Hastinsfs  such  emigrants  as  wished  to  make  the 
French  coast,  and  landed  them  at  such  point  in  France  as  they 
chose.  Since  the  First  Consul  had  discovered  this,  and  had 
caused  the  coast  of  Brittany  to  be  more  strictly  watched  than 
ever,  captain  Wright  had  chosen  another  track,  and  landed  his 
passengers  upon  the  coast  of  Normandy. 

Between  Dieppe  and  Treport,  in  the  side  of  the  steep  cliff  of 
Biville  was  a  secret  passage,  formed  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  and 
known  only  to  smugglers.  A  cable,  securely  fixed  to  the  top  of 
the  cliffy,  descended  through  this  cleft,  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
At  a  certain  cry,  the  concealed  wardens  of  this  passage  let  down 
the  cable,  the  smugglers  seized  it,  and,  by  its  aid,  climbed  the 
precipice,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  carrying  heavy 
loads  of  merchandise  upon  their  shoulders.  The  trusty  followers  of 
Georges  had  found  out  this  path  and  had  readily  enough  pur- 
chased the  use  of  it.  To  render  their  secret  communication  with 
Paris  complete,  they  had  established  a  chain  of  lodging  places; 
some  in  solitary  farms,  some  in  the  chateaux  of  Norman  nobles, 
faithful  and  wary  Royahsts,  who  rarely  left  their  abodes.  By 
these  means  it  was  easy  to  pass  from  the  Channel  coast  right  on- 
ward to  Paris  without  once  touching  upon  a  high-road  or  entering 
an  inn.  Finally,  that  there  might  be  the  less  risk  of  discover- 
ing this  secret  way  to  enemies,  it  was  reserved  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  most  important  personages  of  the  party  and  their 
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immediate  followers.  The  money  lavished  among  some  of  the 
Norman  Royalists  whose  shelter  was  thus  secured,  the  fidelity 
of  others,  and,  especially,  the  distance  of  this  secret  track  from  all 
frequented  roads,  rendered  imprudences  but  little  to  be  dreaded, 
and,  for  some  time,  at  least,  the  secret  secure. 

It  was  by  this  route  that  Georges  entered  Paris,  disembarking 
from  captain  Wright's  vessel  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  of  Biville  on 
the  21st  of  August,  1803,  at  the  very  time  when  the  First  Consul 
was  inspecting  the  coasts.  Following  the  track  of  the  smug- 
glers, and  accompanied  by  some  of  his  most  trusty  lieutenants,  he 
proceeded  from  shelter  to  shelter,  till  he  reached  Chaillot,  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  There  a  small  lodging  was  prepared  for 
him,  whence  he  could  nightly  steal  forth  into  Paris,  to  see  his  asso- 
ciates, and  make  all  ready  to  strike  the  blow  for  which  he  had 
returned  to  France. 

Resolute  and  sensible,  Georges  partook  of  the  passions  but 
not  the  illusions  of  his  party,  he  judged  more  correctly  than 
his  associates  of  Avhat  was  practicable,  and  he  was  urged  by 
his  courage  to  those  measures  which  his  accomplices  ventured 
upon  only  from  blind  infatuation.  He  had  no  sooner  reached 
Paris,  than  he  discovered  that  the  reports  of  the  First  Consul's 
unpopularity,  which  were  so  current  in  England,  were  quite  un- 
founded; that  the  Royalists  and  Republicans  were  far  enough 
from  the  adventurous  temper  that  had  been  attributed  to  them, 
and  that  now,  as  ever,  action  halted  far  behind  profession.  But 
Georges  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  intimidated;  still  less  was  he 
the  man  to  cool  the  zeal  of  his  associates  by  communicating  the 
discouraging  truths  which  his  sagacity  revealed  to  him,  and  he 
went  steadily  forward  with  the  work  that  he  had  undertaken. 
After  all,  the  aid  of  public  opinion  was  not  required  for  a  stroke 
of  violence,  and,  the  First  Consul  being  once  slain,  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  induce  France  to  accept  the  Bourbons,  for  want 
of  better  rulers.  From  the  depths  of  his  mysterious  lurking- 
place,  he  despatched  emissaries  to  La  Vendee  to  ascertain  the 
feehngs  of  that  province  as  to  the  Conscription ;  to  inquire  whether 
the  Conscripts  there  were  not  now,  as  formerly,  of  opinion  that, 
if  they  needs  must  serve,  it  was  better  to  serve  against  the  Re- 
volutionary government  than  under  it.  But  he  found  that  J^a 
Vendee  had  sunk  into  the  deepest  apathy ;  his  own  name  was  the 
only  one  which  still  preserved  some  inlluencc,  because  he  was 
looked  upon  as  an  incorruptible  Royalist,  who  had  preferred  exile 
to  the  favour  of  the  First  Consul;  and  much  sympathy  was 
felt  lor  the  representative  of  a  cause  which  was  so  dear  to 
the  secret  hearts  of  the  people,  but  no  one  was  wiUing  to  infest 
the  woods  and  highways  as  of  old.  Moreover,  the  priests,  the 
real  leaders  and  prompters  of  the  Vcndean  population,  were  at- 
tached to  the  First  Consul;  all  that  could  be  hoped  for,  there- 
fore, was  some  very  insignificant  assemblages  which,  to  the 
grief  of  the  conspirators,  included  fewer  than  ever  of  those  daring 
and  desperate  Chouans,  who  were  once  ready  to  do  every  thing 
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rather  than  return  to  a  peaceful  course  of  life.    But  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  such  men  should  be  found ;   Chouans  at  once 
daring  and  prudent;  and  in  the  course  of  two  months'  stay  in 
Paris  Georges  had  scarcely  been  able  to  get  thirty  such  men  to- 
gether.    These  were  not  made  acquainted  with  each  other,  or 
"with    the  actual  scope  of  the  undertaking  for  which  they  were 
engaged;  they  knew  only  that  their  undertaking  was  to  be  in 
favour  of  those  Bourbons  to  whom  they  were  devoted,  and  that 
they  had  liberal  pay,  to  which  they  were  not  less  devoted.  Georges 
secretly  prepared  arms  and  uniforms  ibr  the  day  of  action.     From 
the  depths  of  his  concealment,  and  with  infinite  precautions,  be- 
cause his  views  dilFered  from  those  of  the  Republicans,  he  endea- 
voured to  discover  whether  matters  were  more  propitious  on  their 
part  than  on  that  of  the  Royalists.     He  caused  an  attached  Bre- 
ton to  sound  Moreau's  private  secretary,  Fresnieres,  who  was  also 
a  Breton,  connected  with  all  parties,  even  with  M.  Fouche.    This 
was  running  no  small  risk,  for  Fouche  at  this  period  was  eagerly 
looking  out  for   an  opportunity  of  rendering  himself  serviceable 
to  the  First  Consul.     Fresnieres  held  out  but  small  hope  as  to  the 
inclinations  of  Moreau;  indeed,  his  information  was  so  unimpor- 
tant, that  Georges  paid  but  little   attention  to  it.     Resolved  to 
venture  every  thing,  he  urged  his  emissaries  in  London  to  press 
matters  forward;  for,  perilled  as  he  was  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  his 
danger  was  as  useless  as  it  was  great. 

While  Georges  was  thus  occupied,  the  agents  of  Pichegru,  on 
their  part,  had,  sounded  Moreau.  Some  clerks  of  the  commissariat 
department,  a  class  of  men  who  occasionally  became  intimate  with 
general  officers,  were  employed  to  convey  Pichegru's  proposals  to 
Moreau,  who  was  asked  whether  he  had  quite  forgotten  his  for- 
mer brother  in  arms,  or  still  cherished  any  animosity  towards  him. 
In  truth,  it  was  not  for  Moreau  to  feel  rancour  against  Pichegru, 
whom  he  had  formerly  denounced  to  the  Directory;  moreover, 
his  present  hate  was  too  intense  to  allow  of  his  cherishing  an  older 
one,  and  he  consequently  spoke  kindly  and  even  sympathisingly 
of  the  wrongs  of  his  old  friend,  and  thus  encouraged  the  inquiry 
whether  he  would  not  exert  his  influence  to  obtain  Picheo-ru's 
recall  to  France.     And,  in  truth,  why  should  the  amnesty  that 
was  granted  to  the  Vendeans,  and  to  the  soldiers  of  Conde  be 
refused  to  the  conqueror  of  Holland?     Moreau  replied,  that  he 
fervently  wished  for  Pichegru's  restoration  to  his  country,  con- 
sidered that  restoration  to  be  due  to  his  services;  that  he  would 
gladly  promote  it,  if  his  position  Avith  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment were  such  as  to  allow  of  his  interference,  but  that  he  had 
definitively  broken  off  all  connexion  with  the  rulers  of  France, 
and   fully   determined   never    again  to    present    himself  at   the 
Tuileries.     Having  gone  thus  far,  he  was  naturally  led  to  speak 
of  his  own  wrono-s,  of  his  hatred  of  the  First  Consul,  and  of  his 
desire  to  see  France  delivered  from  the  rule  of  Napoleon. 

The  inclinations  of  Moreau  being  thus  far  ascertained,  one  of 
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his  former  officers,  general  Lajolais,  was  employed  to  communicate 
witli  liim — a  most  dangerous  connexion  for  a  man  too  weak  for 
self-conti'ol.      General  Lajolais   was  diminutive  and   lame,    but 
endowed  with  a  most  decided  turn  for  intrigue,  and  urged  onward 
in  that  direction  by  narrowness  of  fortune  almost  amounting  to 
downright  destitution.     A  deserter  from  the  Republican  army  was 
sent  to  him  witli  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  letters  from 
Pichegru ;  the  deserter  in  question  being  disguised  as  a  hawker  of 
lace.     He  found  it  a  task  of  but  small  difficulty  to  gain    over 
Lajolais,  who  fastened  himself  upon  Moreau,  and  drew  from  him  a 
confession  of  his  wounded  feelings,  and   of  his  wishes   for  the 
destruction    of  the   Consular   government,   no   matter   by   what 
means.     Lajolais  did  not  completely  reveal  his  views,  but,  credu- 
lous as  such  speculators  in  conspiracy  usually  are,  he  fancied  that 
to  decide  Moreau  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy,  it  was 
only  requisite  to  propose  it  to  him ;  and  if  he  fancied  more  than 
existed  he  told  his  employers  still  more  than  he  fancied.     It  is 
thus  that  the  meshes  of  this  sort  of  conspiracy  are  woven  by  agents 
who  impose  half  upon  themselves  and  half  upon  their  employers. 
Lajolais,  then,  held  out  the  greatest  hopes  to  the  emissaries  of 
Pichegru,  and,  in  compliance  with  their  importunities,  set  out  for 
London  to  make  a  personal  report  to  the  illustrious  personages 
whose  tool  he  had  become. 

Lajolais  and  his  guide  were  obliged  to  go  to  London  by  the 
way  of  Hamburg,   that  they  might  travel  the  more  safely,  and 
considerable  time  was  thus  lost.     On   reaching    England,   tliey 
found  that  the  British  authorities  had  given  orders  for  their  im- 
mediate reception,  and  they  proceeded  without  delay  to  London,  to 
put  themselves  into  personal  communication  with  Pichegru  and 
the  other  heads  of  the  conspiracy,  whose  impatient  spirits  were 
thrown  into  an  intoxication  of  dehght  by  the  arrival  of  Lajolais. 
At  the  conferences  which  were  now  held,  the  comte  d''Artols  had 
the  folly  to  be  present,   thus  compromising  alike  his  rank,  his 
dignity,  and  his  family.     It  is  true,  that  he  was  personally  known 
only  to  the  leading  men  among  the  conspirators,  but  the  intensity 
of  his  sentiments  and  of  his  language  speedily  revealed  liim  to  the 
rest.     When  Lajolais,  with  a  ridiculous  exaggeration,   reported 
what  IMoreau  had  said  to  him,  and  affirmed  that  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  Pichegru  would  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  republican 
general,  the  comte  d'Artois,  unable  to  repress  his  delight,  ex- 
claimed, "  Ah !  let  but  our  two  generals  agree  together,   and  I 
shall  speedily  be  restored  to  France !"     This  speech  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  conspirators  to  the  prince,   and  caused  them  to 
identify  him.     They  discovered  that  he  who  thus  expressed  him- 
self was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  a  descendant  of  kings,  and  destined 
to  be  himself  a  king;  whom  the  demoralising  inllucnce  of  exile 
had  urged  to  conduct  so  httle  consistent  with  his  rank,  and  so 
little  creditable  to  his  heart.     So  great  was  the  satisfaction,  said 
one  of  the  conspirators,   who  subsequently  narrated  all  the  parti- 
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culars,  that,  had  the  king  of  England  been  present,  he  would  fain 
have  joined  the  party.* 

It  was  agreed  that,  without  further  delay,  the  conspirators 
should  proceed  to  France  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  their 
designs.  In  truth,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  luckless 
Georges,  thrown  forward,  unaided,  as  an  advanced  guard,  was 
exposed  to  ten-ible  perils,  living  as  he  did  beneath  the  very  eyes 
of  the  keen-sighted  Consular  police.  Towards  the  end  of 
December,  lest  he  should  fancy  himself  altogether  deserted,  a 
second  party  of  emigrants  was  sent  to  join  him.  It  was  now 
resolved  that  Pichegru  himself,  accompanied  by  such  illustrious 
persons  as  M.  de  Riviere  and  one  of  the  Polignacs,  should  go  to 
France  and  join  Georges ;  and,  as  soon  as  these  new  emissaries  should 
have  made  all  necessary  preparations,  and  M.  de  Riviere,  the  coolest 
and  most  prudent  of  the  conspirators,  should  announce  that  all 
was  ripef  for  action,  the  princes  themselves,  the  comte  d'Artois 
and  the  due  de  Berry  should  land  in  France  to  take  their  share 
in  the  pretended  battle  with  the  First  Consul. 

Pichegru,  then,  and  other  leading  French  emigrants,  set  out 
upon  this  expedition,  in  which  he  was  to  sacrifice  his  already 
tarnished  reputation,  and  that  life  which  should  have  been  more 
worthily  employed.  Early  in  January,  1804,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  vessel  of  captain  Wright,  who,  on  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month,  landed  him  at  the  clifli  of  Biville.  The  conqueror  of 
Holland,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of 
the  French  aristocracy,  climbed  the  smugglers'  rope,  met  Georges 
who  had  proceeded  to  the  coast  to  await  them,  and,  proceeding 
from  one  secure  lurking-place  to  another,  reached  Chaillot  on  the 
twentieth  of  January. 

Georges  had  not  collected  so  large  a  force  as  he  had  proposed 
to  be  aided  by,  yet,  daring  as  he  was,  he  would  willingly  have 
led  on  the  force  that  he  had  got  together  to  make  a  deadly 
attack  upon  the  First  Consul ;  but,  previously  to  proceeding  to  this 
last  extremity,  it  was  necessary  to  have  such  an  understanding 
with  Moreau  as  would  secure  the  safety  of  the  conspirators  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  the  First  Consul.  The  agents  had  a  fresh 
interview  with  him,  at  which  they  informed  him  that  Pichegru 
had  privately  returned  to  France,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
confer  together,  to  which  Moreau  consented,  but,  being  unwilling 
to  receive  Pichegru  at  home,  he  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
him  at  night  on  the  Boulevard  Madeleine.  Pichegru  went, 
accordingly ;  he  wished  to  go  alone,  for  he  was  cool  and  prudent, 
and  greatly  disHked  the  company  of  the  restless  and  vulgar  people 

*  The  very  letter,  as  well  as  the  substatice,  of  this  pitiable  business,  are 
literally  extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  inquiry  wliich  took  place,  part  of 
which  Nvas  published,  the  rest  remaining  in  the  government  archives.  We 
have  adopted  nothing  as  credible  except  what  all  parties  unite  in  affirming, 
and  what,  consequently,  bears  the  undoubted  stamp  of  truth. 

f  See,  further  on,  tlie  deposition  of  Al,  de  Kivifere. 
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whose  companionship  was  the  first  punishment  of  his  conduct. 
He  arrived  with  too  large  a  company,  including  Georges,  who 
was  for  seeing  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes,  apparently  that  he 
might  ascertain  upon  what  sort  of  foundation  he  was  about  to  risk 
his  life  in  a  desperate  attempt. 

On  a  dark  and  cold  night,  in  the  month  of  January,  Moreau 
and  Pichegru  approached  each  other  at  a  preconcerted  signal ;  it 
was  the  first  time  of  their  meeting  since  they  had  fought  side 
by  side  in  the  array  of  the  Rhine,  while  their  conduct  and 
character  were  still  free  from  stain.  Scarcely  had  they  recovered 
from  the  emotion  caused  by  so  many  reminiscences,  when  Georges 
appeared  upon  the  scene  and  made  himself  known.  Moreau, 
evidently  amazed  at  the  presence  of  Georges,  suddenly  became 
cold  in  his  demeanour,  and  seemed  angry  with  Pichegru  for 
having  subjected  him  to  such  a  meeting.  They  were  obliged  to 
separate  without  having  said  any  thing  of  importance;  they  were 
to  meet  under  other  circumstances,  and  in  a  different  place. 

This  first  interview  with  Moreau  produced  a  most  painful 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  Georges.  "  This  will  never  do," 
were  his  first  words.  Pichegru  himself  began  to  fear  that  he  had. 
ventured  too  far ;  but  the  plotting  agents  communicated  with 
Moreau,  and,  throwing  aside  all  secresy,  plainly  told  him  that 
they  wished  him  to  aid  in  overthrowing  the  Consular  governm.ent. 
Moreau  had  no  objection  to  the  destruction  of  that  government  by 
means  which,  though  not  expressed,  were  perfectly  well  under- 
stood, but  he  manifested  the  strongest  unwillingness  personally  to 
conspire  for  the  service  of  the  Bourbons.  What  he  wished  was, 
to  benefit  both  the  Republic  and  himself  by  the  downfall  of  the 
First  Consul,  but  it  was  only  between  him  and  Pichegru  that 
such  a  course  could  be  treated  of  This  time  Moreau  received 
Pichegru  in  his  own  house,  and,  after  many  accidents  which 
threatened  to  discover  all,  the  former  companions  in  arms  had 
a  long  and  serious  conference,  in  which  they  spoke  out.  Mo- 
reau could  not  emerge  from  a  certain  circle  of  ideas ;  he  main- 
tained that  he  had  a  considerable  party  both  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  army,  and  that  it  was  in  his  hands  that  power  would 
be  placed  should  France  be  freed  from  the  three  Consuls;  that 
power  he  would  use  for  the  protection  of  those  who  should  free 
the  Republic  from  her  tyrant;  but  that  liberated  RepubHc  should 
not  be  delivered  over  to  the  Bourbons.  As  for  Pichegru,  the 
former  victor  of  Holland,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
French  generals,  far  more  than  mere  protection  would  be  accorded 
to  him ;  he  should  be  restored  to  his  rank  and  honours  and  placed 
in  the  most  important  offices  of  the  State.  Moreau,  obstinately 
fixed  in  these  notions,  expressed  his  surprize  at  finding  Pichegru 
connected  with  such  people;  Pichegru  needed  not  Moreau's 
opinion  on  that  point  to  render  the  companionship  of  the  Chouans 
extremely  unpalatal)le  to  him ;  but  Moreau  himself  furnished  a 
proof  of  the  sad  society  into  which  a  conspirator  is  of  necessity 
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plunged.  Picliegru  was  too  acute  and  too  well-informed  to  sliare 
the  illusions  of  Moreau,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  liim  that, 
the  First  Consvd  being  put  to  death,  the  only  government  that 
could  succeed  him  would  be  that  of  the  Bourbons.  But  this 
view  of  afiairs  was  far  too  extensive;  Moreau,  sagacious  only 
on  the  field  of  battle,  persisted  in  believing  that,  on  general 
Bonaparte's  death,  he,  general  Moreau,  should  infallibly  be- 
come First  Consul.  Although  the  murder  of  the  First  Consul 
was  never  directly  mentioned,  it  was  perfectly  well  under- 
stood as  the  means  by  which  he  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  With- 
out endeavouring  to  find  apologies  for  these  sad  negotiations, 
we  may,  however,  remark  that  the  men  of  that  day  had  seen  so 
much  of  death  iipon  the  scaflbld  and  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
and  had  issued,  or  been  subjected  to,  so  many  terrible  orders,  that 
the  death  of  an  individual  was  not  in  their  eyes  of  that  horrible 
importance,  of  which  it  has  since  been  rendered,  in  our  eyes,  by 
the  termination  of  civil  war  and  the  gentle  influences  of  peace. 

Pichegru  was  driven  to  despair  by  this  interview,  and  said  to 
the  confidant  who  guided  him  to  Moreau's  house  and  thence 
back  again  to  his  obscure  shelter,  "  And  this  man,  too,  has  ambi- 
tion, and  wishes  to  take  his  turn  in  governing  France !  Poor 
creature !  he  could  not  govern  her  for  four-and-twcnty  hours  I" 

Georges,  when  informed  of  what  had  passed  between  Pichegru 
and  Moreau,  exclaimed  with  his  usual  impetuosity  of  tone — "  If 
we  must  needs  have  any  usurper,  I  should  prefer  the  First  Consul 
to  this  brainless  and  heartless  Moreau  I" 

Such  was  the  tone  in  which  they  privately  spoke  of  the  man 
whom  their  hired  scribes  publicly  held  up  as  the  model  of  all 
warlike  qualities  and  public  virtues  ! 

The  knowledge  thus  acqviired  of  the  actual  views  and  feelings 
of  Moreau  threw  the  unfortunate  and  guilty  emigrants  into  de- 
spair. Another  meeting  took  place  between  him  and  Pichegru 
at  Georges'  retreat  at  Chaillot,  probably  without  Moreau's  know- 
ledge of  his  host's  identity.  Georges  was  present  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  interview,  but  suddenly  retired,  saying  to  the 
two  generals,  "  I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves,  and  then  perhaps 
you  will  come  to  some  understanding." 

But  their  interview  produced  no  such  understanding  between 
the  republican  generals,  and  it  now  became  obvious  to  all  the  con- 
spirators that  they  had  imprudently  ventured  upon  a  scheme 
which  could  terminate  only  in  ruin.  M.  de  Riviere  was  driven 
to  despair;  he  and  his  friends  constantly  repeated  what  is  always 
said  by  those  who  cannot  cause  their  feelings  and  passions  to  be 
adopted,  "France  is  apathetic;  no  longer  faithful  to  her  former 
sentiments,  she  covets  nothing  but  rest."  In  truth,  France  was  not, 
as  it  had  been  represented,  virulently  disposed  against  the  Con- 
sular government,  nor  were  all  parties  prepared  to  concur  in  its 
overthrow :  it  was  only  some  envious  men  of  mediocre  ability  who 
wished  for  its  destruction,  and  even  they  were  not  prepared  to  go 
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to  the  length  of  actual  conspiracy.  And,  though  France  grieved 
at  the  interruption  of  peace,  and  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  suspi- 
cious of  the  First  Consul's  ambitious  and  warlike  propensity,  she 
yet  did  not  the  less  look  upon  him  as  her  saviour.  Admiring  his 
genius,  she  would  on  no  account  have  been  wilhng  to  see  him  and 
herself  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  a  new  revolution. 

Already  some  of  the  unfortunate  and  guilty  conspirators  were 
tempted  to  retire,  some  to  Bretagne  and  others  to  England.  Un- 
deceived as  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  the  most  eminent  among 
them  were,  moreover,  still  further  disgusted  by  the  kind  of  com- 
pany in  which  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living;  and 
the  most  prudent  of  them  all,  M.  de  Riviere  and  Pichegm  con- 
fided to  each  other  their  vexations  and  disgusts. 

One  day,  Pichegru  calHng  some  troublesome  Chouans  to  order, 
one  of  them  said,  ''  But,  general,  you  are  one  of  us."     "  No  !"  said 
Picheg;ru,  with  biting  contempt,  "  I  am  among  you  but  not  of 
you !''  by  which  he  meant  that  though  his  life  was  in  their  hands, 
his  will  and  intellect  were  not  so. 

All  were  now  agitated  by  most  painful  doubts,  but  Georges 
was  still  ready  to  attack  the  First  Consul,  provided  only  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  future;  while  others  in- 
quired what  goodwould  be  produced  by  a  needless  delay.  Things 
were  in  this  position  when  this  plotting,  after  going  on  unintei'- 
ruptedly  for  six  moiiths,  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
poHce,  but  too  tardily  to  do  much  credit  to  its  vigilance.  The 
First  ConsuPs  sagacity  saved  him,  and  ruined  the  imprudent  foes 
who  had  plotted  his  ruin.  It  is  the  common  fate  of  those  who 
embark  in  such  schemes  to  stop  only  when  it  is  too  late,  and  they 
are  not  unfrequently  discovered,  seized,  and  punished,  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  conscience,  good  sense,  and  terror,  have  so  far 
opened  their  eyes  that  they  are  preparing  to  abandon  the  evil  of 
their  ways. 

These  goings  and  comings  continued  from  August  to  January, 
beneath  the  eyes  of  such  a  man  as  the  ex-minister  Fouche,  so 
anxious  to  make  discoveries,  could  not  but  be  sooner  or  later 
detected.  _  We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  M.  Fouche  had 
been  deprived  of  the  portfoHo  of  the  poHce  when  the  First  Consul 
wished  to  inaugurate  the  consulate  for  life  by  suppressing  a 
severe  ministry ;  and  the  police  authority  was,  as  it  were,  merged 
into  the  ministry  of  justice.  The  grand  jug e,  Rcgnier,  quite  a 
novice  in  this  sort  of  administration,  turned  it  over  to  the  coun- 
cillor of  State,  Real,  a  man  of  intellect,  but  credulous  and  flighty, 
and  very  far  from  equalling  Fouche  in  sagacity.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  police  was  but  poorly  managed,  and  the  First  Consul 
was  assured  that  there  had  never  been  a  time  when  less  plotting 
was  going  forward ;  a  conlidencc  which  the  First  Consul  was  far  from 
sharing,  and  which,  indeed,  Fouche  took  good  care  not  to  allow  him 
to  share.  That  acute  observer  had  become  a  senator,  and  weary 
of  idleness,  and  having   kept  -up   his   connexion  with   his   old 
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agents,  he  had  correct  intelligence  which  he  from  time  to  time 
communicated  to  the  First  Consul,  who,  listening  attentively  to 
what  was  told  him  by  Real'  and  Fouche,  and  carefully  reading 
the  reports  of  the  gendarmerie,  which  are  always  of  the  greatest 
use,  because  they  are  faithful  and  accurate,  felt  convinced  that 
some  plot  was  in  existence  against  his  person.  In  the  first  place, 
circumstances  led  him  to  infer  that  the  renewal  of  war  would 
tempt  the  emigrants  and  the  republicans  to  some  new  design, 
and  in  this  inference  he  was  confirmed  by  many  indications,  such 
as  the  arrest  of  Chouans  and  the  information  forwarded  to  him 
by  Vendean  chiefs  who  were  personally  attached  to  him.  On 
receiving  information  direct  from  La  Vendee  that  refractory  con- 
scripts were  forming  themselves  into  troops,  he  sent  to  the  depart- 
ments of  the  West,  colonel  Savary,  whose  devotion  was  bound- 
less, and  whose  intelligence  and  courage  were  alike  well  tried,  to 
head  some  moving  columns  of  picked  gendarmerie  to  follow  and 
disperse  the  insurgents.  Colonel  Savary  carefully  observed  every 
thing  with  his  own  eyes,  and  clearly  perceived  that  a  conspi- 
racy was  secretly  a  foot.  This  movement  was  that  of  Georges, 
who,  from  his  concealment  in  Paris,  endeavoured  to  excite  in- 
surrection in  La  Vendee.  But  nothing  was  yet  discovered  as  to 
that  terrible  secret  which  Georges  confined  to  himself  and  the 
chief  of  his  associates.  Having  dispersed  the  refractory  bands  in 
the  West,  colonel  Savary  returned  to  Paris  without  making  any 
very  important  discoverv. 

Ihere  was  another  intrigue  a  clue  to  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  First  Consul,  who  took  something  of  pride  and  plea- 
sure in  following  it  up  himself,  and  this  clue  promised  to  throw 
further  light  upon  what  was  going  on,  though  it  had  not  done  so 
as  yet.  The  three  English  ministers  to  Hesse,  Wirtemberg,  and 
Bavaria,  who  were  also  charged  to  superintend  intrigues  in  France, 
apphed  themselves  to  that  task  with  an  assiduous  but  clumsy  zeal. 
Foreigners  are  but  ill  qualified  to  carry  on  such  plots.  The  mi- 
nister to  Bavaria,  Mr.  Drake,  was  the  most  active  of  the  three; 
he  even  resided  out  of  Munich  that  he  might  be  the  more  easily 
visited  by  agents  from  France,  and  to  prevent  his  letters  being 
opened,  had  a  Bavarian  post-master  in  his  pay.  A  restless  and 
busy  Frenchman,  formerly  a  Republican,  with  whom  Mr.  Drake 
had  imdertaken  his  schemes,  and  to  whom  that  minister  revealed 
the  intrigues  of  the  British,  divulged  all  that  he  knew  to  the 
poHce.  Mr.  Drake  was  anxious  in  the  first  instance  to  get  at  the 
consular  secrets  as  to  the  invasion,  then  to  win  over  some  eminent 
general,  seize,  if  possible,  upon  some  town,  as  Strasburg  or 
Besan^on,  and  there  commence  an  insurrection.  To  get  rid  of 
general  Bonaparte  was  constantly  the  object  more  or  less  ex- 
pHcitly  insisted  upon.  The  First  Consul,  dehghted  at  having  thus 
caught  an  English  minister  in  the  fact,  caused  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  man  who  thus  deceived  Mr.  Drake, 
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on  condition  that  lie  should  continue  to  impose  upon  that  mi- 
nister, and  the  First  Consul  himself  furnished  the  draughts  of  letters 
to  be  written  to  Drake ;  in  these  letters  he  gave  both  numerous 
and  correct  details  as  to  his  personal  habits,  the  manner  in  which 
he  formed  his  plans  and  dictated  his  orders,  and  added  that  the 
whole  secret  of  the  Consular  operation  sand  views  was  contained  in 
a  large  black  portfolio  which  was  entrusted  to  M.  de  Meneval,  or  to 
a  confidential  person ;  that  M.  de  Meneval  was  above  being  bribed, 
but  that  the  other  individual  was  corruptible  and  would  give  up 
the  portfolio  for  a  milhon  francs.  The  First  Consul  then  proceeded 
to  hint  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  other  plots  existed  in 
France  besides  that  directed  by  Mr.  Drake,  and  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  become  acquainted  with  them  all,  so  that  no  one  might 
work  to  tlie  injury  of  the  rest,  but  that  all  should  render  mutual 
assistance.  Finally,  he  added,  as  a  most  important  piece  of  in- 
formation, that  the  real  object  of  the  preparations  for  a  descent  was 
Ireland,  that  what  was  going  on  at  Boulogne  was  a  mere  feint  to 
which  it  was  sought  to  gain  credence  by  the  extent  of  the  prepa- 
rations, but  that  the  only  seriously  meant  expeditions  were  those  of 
Brest  and  theTexel*  This  at  once  guilty  and  awkward  diplomatist, 

*  The  following  curious  passages  are  extracts  from  letters  dictated  by  the 
First  Consul  himself: — 

To  the  Grand  Juge. 
9th  Brumaire,  An  XII.  (1st  November,  1803.) 

It  is  of  consequence  to  have  a  secret  agent  to  watch  Drake  at  Munich, 
and  notice  all  French  who  go  to  that  place. 

I  have  read  all  the  reports  you  sent  me,  and  found  them  somewhat  in- 
teresting. There  must  not  be  any  hurry  in  making  arrests  ;  when  our  man 
has  given  all  information  a  plan  of  action  must  be  settled  with  him.  I  wish 
him  to  write  to  Drake  and  tell  him  that,  while  awaitin:^  an  opportunity  to 
strike  the  great  blow,  he  thinks  he  can  venture  to  promise  that  he  will  take 
from  the  First  Consul's  own  table  in  his  private  study,  and  in  the  First  Con- 
sul's own  handwriting,  his  notes  concerning  the  great  expedition,  and  all  other 
important  papers  ;  that  this  hope  is  founded  upon  the  connivance  of  a  confiden- 
tial person  who,  having  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  having 
at  present  the  First  Consul's  confidence  and  the  cliarge  of  his  private  study,  be- 
longs, nevertheless,  to  the  secret  committee,  but  tliat  two  things  are  indispensa- 
ble to  securing  his  aid,  that  he  sliall  receive  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
on  delivering  the  important  documents  in  the  Tirst  Consul's  own  writing,  and 
that  a  French  royalist  agent  shall  be  sent  to  provide  means  of  conceal- 
ment to  this  person,  who  would  necessarily  be  arrested  should  documents  so 

important  be  missed. 

*  *  *  *  # 

Bonaparte  scarcely  ever  writes,  he  walks  up  and  down  his  sfudy  and 
dictates  to  a  young  man  twenty  years  of  age,  named  Meneval,  who  is  the 
only  person  who  enters  the  First  Consul's  private  study,  or  even  the  tiiree 
adjoining  rooms.  This  young  man  succeeded  Boiirrienne,  whom  the  First 
Consulhad  known  from  liis  ciiildhood,  but  had  dismissed. 

Nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  Meneval;  but  tlie  notes  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  are  not  dictated  by  Bonaparte,  but  written  with  his  own 
hand.  On  liis  table  there  is  a  large  portfolio  divided  into  as  many  compart- 
ments as  there  are  ministries  ;  tiiis  wcll-securid  portfolio  is  fastened  by  the 
First  Consul  himself,  and  when  he,  for  however  brief  a  space,  leaves  his  study. 
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who  committed  the  double  error  of  compromising  the  most  sacred  of 
functions  and  of  so  clumsily  conducting  his  intrigues,  eagerly  swal- 
lowed all  those  details,  and  no  less  eagerly  I'equested  additional  infor- 
mation, especially  such  as  related  to  the  Boulogne  exjjedition ;  and 
he  announced  that  he  would  communicate  with  his  government  con- 

Meneval's  duty  is  to  place  this  portfolio  in  a  cupboard  which  slides  under  his 
writing  table,  and  which  is  screwed  down  to  the  floor  of  the  room. 

This  portfolio  being  stolen,  only  Meneval  and' the  confidential  man  who 
lights  the  fire  and  keeps  the  room  in  order  can  be  suspected  :  means,  there- 
fore, must  be  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  latter.  This  portfolio  must  con- 
tain all  that  the  First  Consul  has  written  during  several  years  past,  as  it  is 
the  onl}'  one  which  he  always  carries  on  his  journeys,  and  which  is  constantly 
on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Malmaison  and  St.  Cloud.  All  his  private  memo- 
randa of  military  arrangements  must  be  in  this  portfolio,  and  as  his  authority 
can  only  be  destroyed  by  thwarting  his  projects,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  carrying  off  of  this  portfolio  is  the  readiest  way  of  attaning  that  end. 

To  the  Grand  Jiige. 
Paris,  3rd  Pluviose,  An  XII.  (•24th  January,  1804  ) 

The  letters  of  Drake  seem  very  important,  I  should  wish  Mehee  in  his 
next  dispatch  to  say  that  the  committee  had  been  delighted  with  the  idea 
tliat  Bonaparte  intended  to  embark  at  Boulogne,  but  that  it  is  now  perfectly 
ascertained  that  the  demonstrations  at  Boulogne  are  mere  feints,  which 
though  undoubtedly  expensive,  are  far  less  so  than  they  seem  to  be  ;  that  all 
the  boats  of  the  flotilla  can  eventually  be  made  available  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, and  that  this  very  fact  suffices  to  show  that  the  demonstrations  are 
merely  illusive  and  temporary.  That  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  the  First 
Consul  is  far  too  warv  and  believes  himself  far  too  well  established  to  risk  a 
doubtful  attempt  which  might  compromise  a  great  force.  His  true  design,  as 
far  as  can  be  guessed  from  his  foreign  policj',  is  a  descent  upon  Ireland,  to  be 
made  at  once  by  the  Brest  squadron  and  by  that  of  the  Texel. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  Texel  expedition,  though  it  is  known  to  be  ready, 
and  there  is  considerable  talk  about  the  camps  of  St.  Omer,  Ostend,  and  Flush- 
ing. The  great  number  of  troops  assembled  in  camps  has  a  political  end. 
Bonaparte  is  dad  of  a  pretext  for  keeping  them  in  hand  upon  a  war  establish- 
ment, and  available  for  a  new  attack  on  Germany,  should  he  deem  a  conti- 
nental war  desirable. 

Another  expedition  is  decidedly  fixed  upon  :  one  to  the  Morea.  Bona- 
parte has  40,000  men  at  Tarento,  the  Toulon  squadron  is  to  proceed  thither, 
and  he  hopes  to  find  a  large  auxiliary  army  of  Greeks. 

The  portfolio  business  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  mention  must  be 
made  that,  to  prove  himself  deserving  of  confidence,  tlie  usher  has  produced 
many  portions  of  letters  in  Bonaparte's  own  handwriting  ;  that  this  man  can 
render  vast  services,  but  that  he  must  be  largely  paid.  The  portfolio  must,  in 
reality,  be  delivered,  and  care  will  be  taken  to  provide  it  with  precisely  such 
information  as  we  wish  Drake  and  his  employers  to  believe  ;  but,  in  order  to 
make  them  value  it  the  more  highly,  it  must  be  made  to  cost  them  at  least 
50,000/.  sterling." 

To  Citizen  Rial. 
Malmaison,  28th  Ventose,  An.  XII.  (19th  March,  1804.) 

I  beg  that  you  will  send  to  citizen  Maret  the  last  letter  written  by 
Drake,  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  collected  documents 
relative  to  this  affair. 

I  have  also  to  request  that  you  will  add  two  notes,  one  to  make  it  known 
that  the  supposed  aide-de-camp  of  the  general  is  only  an  officer  sent  by  the 
prefect  of  Strasburg,  and  the  other  to  explain  that  the  faithless  individual  was 
a  sheer  invention  of  the  agent,  and  that  no  person  possessing  the  confidence 
of  government  could  be  tempted  by  the  corrupting  gold  of  England. 
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cerning  tlie  portfolio  for  which  so  large  a  sum  was  demanded ;  that 
in  regard  to  other  plots  that  were  supposed  to  exist  he  was  quite 
ignorant  of  them  (and  here  he  stated  strictly  the  truth),  but  that  if 
any  such  did  exist  they  should  be  forwarded,  not  opposed,  for,  added 
he,  it  is  a  matter  of  right  little  consequence  hy  whom  the  animal  he 
stricken  down  provided  you  are  all  in  the  Hunt!^  To  so  vile  a 
course,  and  to  such  vile  language,  an  agent  invested  with  official 
importance  could  venture  to  descend.  But  all  these  proceedings 
failed  to  afford  the  information  most  Avanted  ;  Mr.  Drake  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  great  conspiracy  of  Georges,  whose  secret  was 
well  kept,  and,  consequently,  his  ridiculous  credulity  had  not 
caused  him  to  furnish  any  really  important  information.  The 
First  Consul  was  still  strongly  persuaded  that  the  men  who  had 
conceived  the  plan  of  the  infernal  machine  were  still  more  likely 
to  strike  some  new  blow  under  existing  circumstances,  and, 
struck  by  some  arrests  effected  in  Paris,  La  Vendee,  and  Nor- 
mandy, he  said  to  Murat,  then  governor  of  Paris,  and  to  M.  Real, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  police  :  The  emigrants  are  certainly  at 
their  old  tricks;  "  there  have  been  several  arrests;  let  some  of  the 
prisoners  be  selected  and  sent  before  a  military  commission,  and 
rather  than  be  shot  they  will  tell  all  that  they  know."  What  we 
here  relate  occurred  between  the  25th  and  the  30th  of  January, 
while  interviews  were  taking  place  between  Pichegru  and  Moreau, 
and  just  as  the  conspirators  were  becoming  disheartened.  The  First 
Consul  had  a  list  of  the  arrested  individuals  laid  before  him  ; 
in  this  list  he  discovered  some  of  the  agents  of  Georges,  who 
had  preceded  or  followed  him  into  France,  and  among  them 
an  ex-doctor  of  the  Vendean  armies  who  had  landed  in  Georges, 

.  -I  •  ^- 

company  in  August.  After  careful  consideration  of  the  in- 
dividual cases,  the  First  Consul  pointed  out  five,  and  said 
*'  Either  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  or  we  shall  find  these  men  both 
able  and  willing  to  give  us  information."  For  some  time  past  no 
use  had  been  made  of  the  laws  formerly  enacted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  mihtary  courts;  during  the  peace,  the  First  Consul  had 
been  desirous  to  let  these  laws  fall  into  disuse,  but,  on  the 
renewal  of  war,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  call  them  again 
into  existence ;  and  especially  against  those  spies  who  entered 
France  to  watch  the  preparations  making  there  against  Eng- 
land, and  some  of  whom  had  consequently  been  arrested,  con- 
demned and  shot.  The  five  individuals,  whom  the  First  Consul 
now  selected,  were  sent  to  trial,  two  of  them  were  acquitted, 
two  being  convicted  of  crimes  punishable  with  death,  were  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  and  suffered  that  punishment  without 
making  any  confession,  beyond  a  bold  avowal  that  they  had 
entered  France  to  serve  that  legitimate  king  who  would  speedily 
become  victorious  over  his   republican  foes.      They  also  spoke 

*  These  are  Drake's  actiial  expressions.     His  letters  were  deposited  in  the 
Senate,  and  exhibited  to  all  diplomatists  who  chose  to  see  them. 
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in  most  hostile  terms  ag-ainst  the  person  of  the  First  Consul. 
Tlie  fifth  of  these  individuals,  whom  the  First  Consul  had  espe- 
cially pointed  out  as  being  likely  to  make  a  clean  breast,  de- 
clared when  on  the  way  to  execution,  that  he  had  some 
important  information  to  give ;  and  he  was  immediately  visited 
by  one  of  the  most  astute  and  experienced  agents  of  the  police. 
He  confessed  every  thing,  declaring  that  he  had  landed  at  BivlUe 
Cliff  in  company  with  Georges  himself,  as  far  back  as  the  month 
of  August;  that  they  had  made  their  way  through  the  woods, 
from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  till  they  reached  JParis,  with  the 
intention  of  murdering  the  Consul  in  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  his 
escort  by  open  force,  and  he  pointed  out  several  persons,  espe- 
cially innkeepers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  harbouring  Chouans. 
This  confession    threw     a   broad   and    bright     lifjht    upon    the 


subject ;  the  presence  of  Georges  in  Paris  was  a  fact  in  the  utmost 
possible  importance;  it  was  not  for  any  unimportant  attempt 
that  a  person  so  important  to  his  party  had  lain  concealed  in  the 
heart  of  Paris  with  a  band  of  hirelings.  The  point  of  disem- 
barkation at  the  cHff  of  Biville  Avas  now  known,  as  also  was  the 
existence  of  a  secret  road  ■  through  tlie  woods,  and  some,  at 
least,  of  the  secret  lodgings  which  gave  shelter  to  the  conspirators. 
A  most  strange  accident  had  revealed  a  name  which  put  the 
First  Consul  and  the  poHce  upon  the  track  of  some  very  important 
circumstances.  A  short  time  before  the  period  of  which  we  are 
writing,  a  party  of  Chouans  had  landed  at  this  same  cliff  of  Biville, 
and  had  exchanged  shots  with  the  gendarmerie ;  a  paper  wadding 
which  was  found  on  that  occasion,  was  marked  with  the  name  of 
Troche.  This  Troche  was  a  watchmaker  at  Eu,  and  he  had 
a  son,  a  very  young  man,  employed  as  a  corresponding 
clerk.  This  young  man  was  privately  arrested  and  conveyed  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  examined  and  confessed  all  he  knew. 
He  confessed  that  it  was  he  who  had  been  employed  to  receive 
the  conspirators  at  the  cKff  of  Biville,  and  had  guided  them  to  the 
first  stations  at  which  they  were  to  find  shelter  ;  he  gave  an 
account  of  those  three  disembarkations  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  ;  viz.,  that  of  Georges  in  August,  and  those  of  December 
and  January,  including  Pichegru,  and  Messrs.  de  Riviere  and  de 
Polignac.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  name  and  rank  of 
the  persons  to  whom  he  had  acted  as  guide ;  but  he  was  able  to 
say  that,  early  in  February,  a  fourth  disembarkation  was  to  take 
place  at  Biville  ;  he,  in  fact,  being  appointed  to  receive  those  who 
were  to  land. 

Early  in  February,  therefore,  search  was  made  in  all  the  known 
and  suspected  hiding-places  of  the  Chouans,  from  Paris  as  far 
as  the  coast;  a  strict  watch  was  kept  on  the  premises  of  those 
innkeepers  who  had  been  informed  against  by  the  agent  of 
Georges,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  various  important  arrests 
took  place ;  two  of  these,  more  especially,  threw  great  light  upon 
the  business.     In  the  first  place,  a  daring  young  Chouan,  named 
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Picot,  servant  to  Georges,  was  taken;  being  armed  with  dagger 
and  pistols,  he  made  a  stout  resistance  to  the  pohee,  and  only 
yielded  at  the  last  extremity,  loudly  declaring  that  he  was  willing 
to  die  in  the  service  of  his  king;  at  the  same  time  Bouvet  de 
Lozier,  principal  lieutenant  to  Georges  was  taken,  making  less 
resistance,  and  bearing  himself  more  calmly  than  Picot. 

These  men  were  armed  in  the  style  of  brigands  ready  to  com- 
mit the  worst  of  crimes,  and  besides  their  arms  they  carried  with 
them  large  sums  in  gold  and  silver.  At  first  they  were  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  then  they  grew  more  cool, 
and  at  length  confessed  all  they  knew.  Picot,  arrested  on  the 
18th  Pluviose  (8th  of  February),  would  at  first  confess  nothing, 
but  was  gradually  led  afterwards  to  speak  out.  He  first  confessed 
that  he  had  landed  from  England  with  Georges,  and  that  he  had  been 
six  months  with  him  in  Paris ;  and  he  did  not  conceal  the  purpose 
of  their  abode  there.  There  was,  consequently,  no  longer  any  room 
to  doubt  that  Georges  was  in  Paris  to  strike  a  terrible  and  deci- 
sive blow,  but  this  general  knowledge  was  all  that  could  be  then 
obtained.  Bouvet  de  Lozier  had  as  yet  confessed  nothing:  he 
was  very  far  superior  to  Picot  in  both  education  and  manners. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  between  the  1 3th  and  14th  of  February, 
however,  this  Bouvet  de  Lozier  suddenly  summoned  his  gaoler. 
The  prisoner  liad  endeavoured  to  hang  himself,  and,  having  failed 
in  the  attempt,  had  been  attacked  by  a  sort  of  delirium,  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  desired  that  his  confession  should  be 
taken  down. 

The  imfortunate  man  then  declared  that  he  wished  before  he 
should  die  for  the  cause  of  his  legitimate  king,  to  unmask  the 
treacherous  person  who,  uselessly  perilling  brave  men,  had  plunged 
them  into  ruin ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  tell  tlie  astonished  and 
perplexed  M.  Real  a  most  strange  story.  The  Royalists,  he  said, 
were  in  London  with  the  princes,  when  Moreau  sent  one  of  his 
officers  to  Pichegru  offering  to  head  a  movement  on  behalf  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  to  influence  the  army  to  co-operate  in  that  move- 
ment; and,  on  receiving  this  offer,  they  had  all  set  out  with 
Georges  and  Pichegru  himself  to  aid  in  the  proposed  revolution. 
On  reachlnsr  Paris,  Georges  and  Picheu'ru,  continued  he, 
had  an  interview  with  Moreau,  who  then,  however  took  a 
different  tone,  and  proposed  that  he  should  succeed  to  the 
Consular  power  on  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte;  that  Georges, 
Pichegru,  and  their  friends  had  refused  to  agree  to  such  a  pro- 
posal, and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  flital  delays  caused  by  Moreau 's 
pretensions  that  the  arrests  had  been  made  by  the  police.  This 
sad  revealer  of  sad  secrets  said  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  shades 
of  death  that  he  might  avenge  himself  and  his  friends  upon  the 
man  who  had  ruined  them.*  _^ 

*  I  now  subjoin  the  actual  words  of  Bouvet  de  Lozier's  confession. 
This  document,  and  those  subsequently  quoted  concerning  the  conspiracy  of 
Georges,  are  taken  from  a  collection  in  eight  volumes  octavo,  under  the  title 
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Thus  from  an  interrupted  suicide  there  sprang  up  a  terrible 
charge  against  Moreau, — an  accusation  exaggerated  by  despair 
but  still  having  all  the  characteristics  of  conspiracy.  M.  Real, 
astounded  at  this  confession,  hurried  away  to  the  Tuileries,  where, 
early  as  the  hour  was,  he  found,  as  usual,  the  First  Consul  risen 

of  Examination  before  the  Special  and  Criminal  Court  of  Ihe  Department  of  the 
Seinp,  sitting  at  Paris,  of  Georges,  Pic/iegrii,  and  ot/ios,  citargedwitk  Conspiracy 
against  the  j^erson  of  ihe  First  Consul.  Faris  :  C.  F.  Putras,  Printer  to  the 
Court  of  CriminalJustice.  1804.  Copy  in  the  Royal  Library.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  168. 
Confession  made  by  Athanase-Hyacinthe  Bouvel  de  Lazier  before  the  Grand 
Judge,  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice. 

A  man  just  escaped  from  the  gates  of  the  tomb,  and  still  covered  with 
the  shadows  of  death,  calls  for  vengeance  upon  those  whose  treachery  has 
plunged  him  and  his  party  into  ruin. 

Dispatched  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  he  found  himself  obliged 
either  to  fight  for  Moreau,  or  to  renounce  the  enterprize  which  was  his  sole 
object. 

Monsieur  the  comte  d'Artois  was  to  enter  France  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Royalists,  and  Moreau  had  pledged  himself  to  side  with  the  Bour- 
bons, but  refused  to  do  so  when  the  Koyalists  returned  to  France. 

He  proposed  that  they  should  labour  for  him,  and  raise  him  to  the  post  of 
dictator. 

Perhaps  the  accusation  I  bring  against  him  is  but  partially  borne  out  by 
proof 

The  following  are  the  facts,  on  which  you  will  form  your  own  judgment. 

Lajolais,  a  general  who  formerly  served  under  Moreau,  was  sent  by  him 
to  the  prince  in  London;  Pichegru  was  the  mediator  between  them  ;  Lajolais 
on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  Moreau  agreed  to  the  essential  points  of  the 
proposed  plan. 

The  prince  prepared  to  leave  England  for  France,  the  number  of  Royalists 
in  France  was  augmented,  and  at  conferences  in  Paris  between  Moreau,  Piche- 
gru, and  Georges,  the  first  named  avowed  his  design  to  act  not  for  a  king, 
but  for  a  dictator. 

Thence  the  delays,  the  dissensions,  and  the  consequent  almost  utter  ruin 
of  the  Royalist  party. 

Lajolais  was  with  the  prince  at  the  commencement  of  January  last  past, 
as  I  have  been  informed  by  Georges. 

VVhat  consists  with  my  own  knowledge  is  his  arrival  at  La  Poterie  on  the 
17th  of  January,  on  the  day  after  his  landing  with  Pichegru  by  our  way 
of  communication,  with  which  you  are  but  too  well  acquainted. 

Subsequentl}',  on  the  25th  or  the  26th  of  January,  I  saw  this  same  Lajolais 
in  a  carriage,  in  which  we  were  accompanied  by  Georges  and  Pichegru,  on 
the  way  to  the  Boulevard  Rladeleine,  close  by  which  Moreau  was  waiting  for 
them.  A  conference  took  place  among  them  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  at 
"which  we  had  reason  to  anticipate  the  proposal  made  by  Moreau  in  a  subse- 
quent meeting  with  Pichegru  alone,  viz. :  that  the  re-establishment  of  a  king 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  that  he  should  be  made  dictator,  leaving  the  roy- 
alists merely  to  play  the  part  of  his  supporters  and  soldiers. 

I  know  not  what  weight  you  will  attach  to  the  assertions  of  a  man  who 
but  an  hour  ago  was  saved  from  self-destruction,  and  who  still  has  before  his 
eyes  the  death  to  which  an  outraged  government  consigns  him.  But  I 
cannot  withhold  a  cry  of  despair,  or  accusing  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  my 
ruin. 

At  all  events,  you  will  find  my  statements  borne  out  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  in  which  I  am  involved. 

(Signed)  Bouvet. 

Adjutant-General  of  the  Royal  Army. 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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from  bed,  and  preparing  for  a  long  day  of  arduous  toil.  The  First 
Consul  was  still  under  the  hands  of  his  valet,  Constant,  but  as 
soon  as  M.  Real  began  to  speak  he  laid  his  fingers  upon  his  lips 
and  closeted  himself  with  hira  to  listen  to  his  account.  It  did 
not  seem  to  cause  him  much  surprise,  but  he  could  not  wholly 
credit  the  charge  made  against  Moreau.  He  readily  compre- 
hended that  all  parties  were  to  join  against  him,  and  that  Piche- 
gru  was  to  unite  the  Republicans  and  Royalists ;  but  before  the  guilt 
of  Moreau  could  be  credited,  he  wished  that  Pichegru's  presence 
in  Paris  should  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt.  Should  a  clear  light 
be  thrown  on  this  part  of  -the  business,  the  connexion  between 
Moreau  and  the  Royalists  would  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
he  could  be  proceeded  against  directly.  Nothing  in  the  First  Con- 
sul's tone  annovmced  anger  or  desire  of  vengeance;  he  seemed  more 
curious  and  thoug-htful  than  irritated. 

It  was  determined  to  re-examine  Picot,  Georges'  servant,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  he  was  aware  of  general  Pichegru's 
presence  in  Paris;  he  was  examined  that  very  day,  and  by  treat- 
ing him  with  great  mildness  they  induced  him  to  make  full  and 
free  communication  of  what  he  knew.  He  avowed  all  that  he 
knew  about  Pichegru  and  Moreau,  and  though  he  was  less  exten- 
sively informed  than  Bouvet  de  Lozier,  his  knowledge  was  more 
important,  as  it  showed  that  the  desperation  produced  by  the  con- 
duct of  Moreau  had  proceeded  to  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  the 
conspirators.  As  to  Pichegru,  he  strenuously  affirmed  that  he  had 
seen  him  in  Paris  not  long  previously,  and,  moreover,  that  he 
was  still  concealed  there;  as  for  Moreau,  he  affirmed  that 
he  had  heard  Georges'  officers  express  regret  that  Moreau  had 
ever  been  applied  to,  as  his  ambitious  pretensions  perilled  every 
thinof* 

These  facts  having  been  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  14th 
of  February  (24th  Pluviose),  the  First  Consul  immediately  siim- 
moned  to  the  Tuileries  a  secret  council,  consisting  of  the  consuls 

*  Extract  from  the  Second  Declaration  of  Louis  Picot,  made  on  the  24th 
Phiviose,  an  XII.  (14th  of  February),  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  before 
the  Prefect  of  Police.— Vol.  ii.,  p.  39:2. 

The  said  Picot  declares: 

That  the  leaders  drew  lots  for  the  task  of  assassinating  the  First  Consul. 

That  they  were  to  carry  him  oft"  if  they  could  meet  him  on  the  Boulogne 
road,  or  assassinate  him  while  presenting  a  petition  to  him  at  a  review  or  at 
the  theatre. 

That  he  firmly  believes  that  Pichegru  is  still  not  merely  in  France,  but 
also  in  Paris. 

Extract  from  the  Third  Declaration  of  Louis  Picot,  24th  Pluviose  (1 4th 
of  February).    Vol.  ii.,  p.  395. 

That  Pichegru  has  constantly  passed  under  the  name  of  Charles,  and  that 
depotietit  has  often  heard  him  thus  addressed. 

That  deponent  has  often  heard  general  Moreau  spoken  of,  and  lias  heard 
the  leaders  frequently  express  their  regret  that  Moreau  had  been  applied  to 
by  the  princes,  but  is  not  aware  when  Georges  saw  Moreau. 
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Cambaceres  and  Lebnm,  tlie  principal  ministers,  and  M.  Fouche, 
who,  thougli  no  longer  in  the  ministry,  took  a  leading  part  in  tliis 
investigation.  This  council  was  held  in  the  night  between  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth.  The  matter  was  one  wliich  required  the 
strictest  examination,  the  conspiracy  could  not  be  doubted,  any 
more  than  the  desio-n  to  attack  the  First  Consul  with  a  band  of 
Chouans,  headed  by  Georges ;  and  the  gvulty  union  of  all  parties, 
Kepubhcans  or  Royahsts,  was  proved  by  the  presence  of  Pichegru, 
who  had  mediated  between  them.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  precisely 
how  far  INIoreau  had  proceeded  in  criminality,  but  neither  Bouvet 
de  Lozier  in  his  despair,  nor  Picot  in  his  subordinate  simplicity, 
could  have  invented  that  singular  circumstance  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  Royalist  views  by  the  personal  ambition  of  Moreau. 
It  was  clear  that  if  the  inquiry  Avent  forward,  and  Moreau  were 
left  at  liberty,  he  would  be  constantly  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  conspiracy,  and  the  government  would  appear  either 
to  be  calumniating  him  or  to  be  afraid  to  proceed  against  a 
great  criminal,  because  he  was  the  second  person  in  the  Re- 
public. 

This  consideration  determined  the  First  Consul  as  to  the  course 
that  ought  to  be  taken ;  nothing  could  have  been  more  trying  to 
his  pride  as  well  as  his  policy  than  to  allow  the  firmness  of  his 
government  to  be  called  into  question.  "  They  would  say,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  that  I  am  afraid  of  Moreau;  that  shall  not  be  said; 
I  have  been  one  of  the  most  merciful  of  men,  but  if  necessary  I. 
will  be  one  of  the  most  terrible,  and  I  will  strike  Moreau  as  I 
would  any  one  else,  as  he  has  entered  into  a  conspiracy  odious  alike 
for  its  objects  and  for  the  connexions  which  it  presumes."  Thus 
reasonino-  he  did  not  hesitate  about  arrestins;  Moreau.  He  had 
still  another  motive  and  a  most  urgent  one.  Pichegru  and 
Oeorges  were  not  yet  arrested,  three  or  four  of  their  tools  had 
been  taken,  but  the  band  of  executioners  still  remained  at  liberty, 
and  hidden  from  the  police,  and  it  was  not  unhkely  that  fear  of 
being  arrested  might  induce  them  to  hasten  the  attempt  for  which 
they  had  landed  in  France.  On  this  account  it  was  especially 
necessary  to  hasten  the  proceedings,  and  to  seize  as  many  of 
the  leaders  as  possible ;  new  discoveries  Avould  thus  infallibly  be 
made.  The  immediate  arrest  of  Moreau  was  therefore  resolved 
upon,  as  well  as  that  of  Lajolais  and  other  conspirators  who  had 
been  denounced  by  name. 

The  First  Consul  was  much  irritated,  but  not  directly  or  chiefly 
against  Moreau ;  and  he  acted  rather  as  a  man  who  wishes  to 
secure  himself  than  as  one  who  wishes  to  take  vengeance;  he  wished 
to  have  Moreau  in  his  power,  to  convict  him,  get  the  requisite 
information  from  him,  and  then  to  pardon  him,  deeming  that  thus 
to  terminate  the  business  would  be  the  very  height  of  ability  and 
good  fortune. 

It  was  necessary  to  determine  now,  under  what  jirrisdictlon  the 

u2 
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guilty  parties  sliovild  be  proceeded  against.  The  consul  Camba- 
ceres,  profoundly  skilled  in  law,  pointed  out  the  danger  of  trust- 
ing such  a  case  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  proposed  that  Mo- 
reau  should  be  sent  before  a  court-martial,  composed  of  the  most; 
eminent  military  officers;  a  course  justified  by  the  existing  laws. 
But  the  First  Consul  opposed  this  proposition:*  "It  would  be 
said,"  remarked  he,  "  that  I  had  aimed  at  getting  rid  of  Moreau 
by  causing  him  under  the  form  of  law  to  be  murdered  by  my  own 
partizans."  He  therefore  proposed  a  middle  course,  that  of  sending 
JNIoreau  before  the  criminal  court  of  the  Seine,  but  the  constitu- 
tion allowing  of  the  suspension  of  juries  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  Avithin  the  limits  of  certain  departments,  it  was  de- 
termined that  that  suspension  should  be  immediately  pronounced  in 
regard  to  the  department  of  the  Seine :  this  was  an  error,  though 
founded  upon  an  honourable  principle.  The  public  considered 
the  suspension  of  the  jury  as  an  act  no  less  severe  than  sending 
the  accused  before  a  court-martial,  and  thus  without  gaining  the 
merit  of  respecting  the  forms  of  justice,  all  their  inconveniences 
were  incurred,  as  we  shall  presently  perceive. 

It  was  resolved  then,  that  the  grand  jug e^  Regnier,  should 
draw  up  a  report  upon  the  conspiracy  that  had  been  discovered^ 
and  the  cause  of  Moreau's  arrest,  and  that  this  report  should  be 
laid  before  the  Senate,  the  Legislative  Body,  and  the  Tribunate. 
Tlie  council  remained  in  deliberation  durinci;  the  whole  nio-ht, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  February  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice, supported  by  a  detachment  of  picked  gendarmerie,  went  to 
Moreau's  residence  in  Paris;  not  finding  him  there  they  set  out 
towards  Grosbois,  and  met  the  general  crossing  the  bridge  of  Cha- 
renton  on  his  way  to  Paris.  He  was  arrested  quietly,  and  con- 
veyed in  the  most  respectful  manner  to  the  Temple:  Lajolaig 
and  the  commissariat  clerks  who  had  abetted  the  conspiracy 
were  also  arrested.  The  message  containing  Regnier's  report  was 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Legis- 
lative Body,  and  the  Tribunate ;  it  caused  a  painful  astonishment 
among  the  friends  of  government,  and  a  mahgnant  pleasure 
among  its  more  or  less  open  enemies,  of  whom  there  still  remained  a 
considerable  nmnber  in  the  great  assemblies  of  the  state.  Accordino- 
to  these  latter,  the  conspn-acy  was  a  mere  machination  of  the  First 
Consul's  aided  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  pohce,  for  the  purpose  of 
ridding  Bonaparte  of  a  rival  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  and  of  re- 
pairing his  damaged  popularity  by  creating  fears  for  his  life. 
Slander,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  had  free  vent,  and  instead  of  being 
called  Moreau's  conspiracy,  it  was  called  the  conspiracy  against 
Moreau !  The  general's  brother,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Tribu- 
nate, addressed  the  assembly,  declaring  that  his  brother  was  calum- 
niated, and  that  all  he  needed  for  the  estabhshment  of  his  inno- 

*  I  here  quote  the  testimony  of  M.  Cambac6rbs  himself. 
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(Cence  was  to  be  sent  before  an  ordinary,  and  not  before  a  special, 
■.court.  All  that  he  demanded  on  behalf  of  his  brother  "was  flicility 
for  showing  his  innocence.  These  words  were  listened  to  coldly  but 
with  grief.  Tlae  majority  of  the  three  great  assemblies  of  the  state 
were  at  once  attached  and  afflicted.  It  seemed  that  since  the  re- 
newal of  war  the  First  Consul's  star  so  proudly  in  the  ascendant  till 
then,  had  paled  somewhat,  his  friends  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
invented  the  conspiracy,  but  they  lamented  that  his  life  was  again 
perilled,  and  that  it  could  only  be  protected  by  the  fall  of 
some  of  the  'most  illustrious  heads  of  the  llepublic.  A  reply 
to  the  messas^e  of  the  government  contained  the  usual  ex- 
pressions  of  sympathy  and  attachment  to  the  head  of  the  State, 
and  the  warmest  entreaties  that  justice  might  be  promptly  and 
strictly  done. 

The  noise  made  bv  these  arrests  could  not  but  be  Cfreat :  the 
majority  of  the  pubhc  was  disposed  to  be  very  indignant  at  what- 
ever put  the  very  precious  life  of  the  First  Consul  in  danger;  but 
some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  reality  of  the  conspiracy. 
After  the  Infernal  Machine,  to  be  sure,  any  thing-  mio-ht  be 
deemed  possible  to  be  attempted  by  conspirators,  but  in  that  case 
the  crime  had  preceded  the  examination,  and  had  borne  an 
aspect  most  odiously  criminal ;  now,  on  the  contrary,  a  plan  of 
assassination  was  announced,  and  upon  that  mere  annoimcement 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  Republic  had  been  arrested 
— a  man,  too,  of  whom  the  First  Consul  was  said  to  be  jealous  to 
the  utmost  degree.  Where,  it  was  asked,  was  Pichegru  ? 
where  Georges?  These  persons,  it  was  confidently  asserted, 
were  not  at  Paris ;  they  would  not  be  found  there,  for  all  that 
was  said  about  them  was  merely  a  detestable  and  clumsy  in- 
vention. 

If  the  Consul  was  calm  at  the  first  aspect  of  this  new  danger 
which  menaced  his  life,  he  was  deeply  stung  by  the  foul  calum- 
nies of  which  that  danger  was  made  the  occasion  and  the  pretext. 
He  asked  whether  it  was  not  quite  bad  enough  to  be  thus  exposed 
to  plots  the  most  frightful,  without  being  accused  of  being  himself 
the  inventor  of  those  plots,  of  being  jealous  when  the  vilest  jealousy 
pursued  him,  and  of  treacherous  attempts  upon  the  life  of  ano- 
sther,  when  the  most  treacherous  attacks  were  levelled  at  his  own 
life.  Every  new  phase  of  the  inquiry  increased  the  violence  of 
bis  indignation;  he  displayed  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  in  pursuing 
ihe  investigation,  not  to  protect  his  life,  that  he  thought  little 
about,  so  confident  was  he  in  his  star:  but  he  was  to  the 
greatest  degree  desirous  of  confounding  and  exposing  the  vile- 
ness  of  those  who  "wished  him  to  be  deemed  the  inventor  of  the 
plots  by  Avhich  his  life  had  been  perilled,  and  might  even  yet  be 
eacrificed. 

This  time  it  was  not  against  the  Republicans  that  he  showed 
iiimsclf  the  most  enraged,  but  against  the  Royalists.     Ever  since 
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the  affair  of  the  Infernal  Machine,  though  the  guilt  of  that  be- 
longed to  the  Royalists,  Bonaparte  had  been  violently  irritated 
against  the  Repubheans,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  chief  obstacles- 
opposed  to  the  good  which  he  fain  would  have  achieved.  But 
now  liis  anger  took  quite  an  opposite  direction.  Ever  since  he 
had  attained  power  he  had  rendered  aU  possible  service  to  the 
Royahsts  ;  he  had  raised  them  from  oppression  and  recalled  them 
from  exile  ;  he  had  restored  them  to  their  position  as  Frenchmen, 
and  citizens;  he  had,  as  far  as  possible,  restored  their  property,  and 
tliis,  too,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  his  own 
most  trusty  partizans.  In  recalhng  the  priests  he  had  braved  the 
most  deeply-rooted  of  the  then  popular  prejudices,  and  to  recall  the 
emigrants  he  had  braved  the  alarms  of  the  most  anxious  of  all 
ranks,  the  holders  of  the  national  property.  Finally,  he  had 
bestowed  some  most  important  public  trusts  upon  Royalists,  and 
had  even  begun  to  employ  some  of  them  about  his  own  person. 
When,  in  fact,  we  contrast  the  condition  in  which  he  foimd  them 
at  the  termination  of  the  regime  of  the  Convention  and  the  Di- 
rectory, and  that  in  which  he  had  placed  them,  it  is  impossible  not. 
to  perceive  that  he  had  rendered  the  greatest  possible  services  to- 
the  men  of  that  party,  and  been  repaid  by  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  ingratitude.  The  First  Consul,  in  rendering  services  to- 
the  Royalists,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  peril  his  own  popularity,  and, 
still  worse,  to  risk  the  loss  of  confidence  of  the  men  who  were  the 
most  honestly  and  the  most  sincerely  attached  to  the  Revolution  ; 
for  he  had  thus  caused  them  to  tliink  and  to  say  that  he  meditated 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  In  return  for  such  seiwices  and 
exertions  the  Royahsts  had  endeavoured  to  destroy  him  by  means 
of  a  baiTcl  of  gunpowder  in  1800,  and  now  they  wished  to  butcher 
him  on  the  loighway;  and,  in  their  assembhes,  cahunniated  liim  as 
the  inventor  of  the  conspiracies  of  their  own  hatching.  These 
were  the  considerations  Avhich  filled  his  ardent  mind,  and  suddenly- 
inflamed  Iris  hatred  to  the  party  guilty  of  such  dark  ingratitude. 
And  thus  liis  vengeance  now  sought  not  after  the  Republicans  ;  no 
doubt  he  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  overwhelm  Moreau. 
with  the  crusliing  burden  of  his  clemency ;  but  it  was  upon  the 
Royalists  that  he  desired  to  heap  his  vengeance,  and  he  was,  he 
now  affirmed,  resolved  to  show  them  no  mercy.  New  revelations 
confirmed  this  feeling,  and  inflamed  it  into  an  absolute  and 
controlling  passion. 

While  the  most  careful  search  was  being  made  after  Georges  and 
Pichegru,  new  arrests  were  effected,  and  Picot  and  Bouvet  de 
Lozier  were  induced  to  make  new  and  more  complete  confessions, 
of  greater  consequence  than  their  former  ones.  These  men, 
unwilling  to  be  deemed  assassins,  hastened  to  state  that  they  had 
returned  to  Paris  in  the  highest  company,  including  the  first 
nobles  of  the  Bourbon  court,  especially  Messrs.  De  Polignac  and 
De  Riviere,  and  finally,  they  most  distinctly  aflirmcd  that  they 
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were  to  be  headed  by  a  prince,  whose  arrival  they  had  hourly 
looked  for,  and  that  tliis  prince,  said  to  be  the  Due  de  Berry,* 
was  to  accompany  the  final  disembarkation  announced  to  take 
place  in  February. 

On  that  point  the  depositions  were  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  precise,   full,   and  consistent ;    and  the  conspiracy  grew 
terribly  clear  to  the  eyes  of  the  First  Consul.     He  saw  the  comte 
d'Artois  and  the  due  de  Berry,  surrounded  by  emigrants,  con- 
nected by  means  of  Pichegru  with  the  Repubhcans,  and  maintain- 
ing in  their  service  a  horde  of  mercenaries,  whom  they  proposed 
to  lead  to  his  murder  by  means  of  an  ambush,  which  they  afiected 
to  look  upon  as  an  honourable  and  equal  battle.     Possessed  by  a 
kind  of  fury,  the  First  Consul  had,  now,  but  one  wish,  the  seizure 
of  that  prince,  who  was  to  reach  Paris  from  the  cliff  of  Biville. 
The  impassioned  language  in  which  Bonaparte  frequently  ex- 
pressed himself  against  the  Jacobins  subsequent  to  the  affair  of  the 
Infernal  Machine,  was  now  bestowed  exclusively  upon  the  princes 
and  nobles  who  could  descend  to   play  such   a  part.     "  These 
Bourbons  fancy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  they  may  shed  my  blood 
like  that  of  some  vile  animal ;  and  yet,  my  blood  is  quite  as  pre- 
cious as  theirs.     I  will  repay  them  the  alarm  with  which  they 
seek  to  inspire  me ;  I  pardon  Moreau  the  weakness  and  the  eiTors 
to  which  he  is  urged  by  a  stupid  jealousy,  but  I  will  pitilessly 
shoot  the  very  first  of  these  princes  who  shall  fall  into  my  hands; 
I  will  teach  them  with  what  sort  of  a  man  they  have  to  deal."   Such 
was  the  language  to  which  he  was  constantly  giving  utterance 
during  this  terrible  investigation.     He  was  thoughtful,  agitated, 
threatening,  and,  what  was    singular  in  him,   he   laboured  less 
than  usual ;  for  the  time  he  seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
Boulogne,  Brest,  and  the  Texel. 

*  Extract  from  the  Fourth  Declaration  of  Louis  Picot,  before  the  Prefect 
of  Pohce,  25th  Pluviose  (loth  of  February)  : — 

"  I  disembarked  with  Georges  between  Dunkirk  and  the  town  of  Eu.  I 
am  not  aware  whether  there  had  been  any  prior  disembarkations ;  there  have 
been  two  subseqiiently.  Tiiere  was  a  report  of  a  fourth  and  more  con- 
siderable disembarkation,  it  was  to  consist  ot  twenty-five  persons,  including  the 
due  de  Berry.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  taken  place :  I  know  that 
Bouvet  and  one  Armand  were  to  meet  the  prince." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  398. 

Extract  from  Bouvet's  Second  Examination,  the  30th  Pluviose  (SOth  of 
February)  :  — 

"  Question.  At  what  time  and  by  what  means  do  you  imagine  that  Moreau 
and  Pichegru  agreed  upon  the  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  which 
Georges  had  returned  to  France  to  put  into  execution  ? 

"Jnsiver.  I  believe  that  Pichegru  and  Moreau  had  long  been  in  cor- 
respondence, and  that  it  was  only  through  the  assaiances  given  by  Pichegru  to 
.the  prince  thatlNloreau  was  makinghis  utmost  efforts  to  produce  a  rising  in  their 
favour  in  France  that  the  plan  was  vaguely  settled — the  re-establishment  of  the 
Bourbons;  the  Councils  to  be  gained  over  by  Pichegru  ;  a  rising  in  Paris,  aided 
by  the  presence  of  the  prince  ;  a  personal  attack  upon  the  First  Consul,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  prince  to  the  armies  by  Moreau,  who  was  to  prepare 
their  minds  beforehand." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  172. 
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Without  losing  time,  he  sent  for  colonel  Savary,  upon  whose 
devotedness  he  confidently  relied.     Savary  was  not  a  bad-hearted 
man,  though  he  has  been  called  so  by  the  common  detractors   of 
every  fallen  power.    He  possessed  an  excellent  intellect,  but  he  had 
passed  his  life  in  camps,  had  no  fixed  principles  upon  any  subject, 
and  placed  his  sole  raorahty  in  his  fidelity  to  that  master  from 
T\'hom   he  had  received  the  greatest  favours.      He  had  passed 
several  weeks  in  the  Bocage,  in  disguise  and  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  perils.     The  First  Consul  now  ordered  him  to  resume 
his  disginse,  and  to  take  post  at  Biville  Cliff  with  a  body  of  picked 
gendarmes,  who  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  great  body  of  the 
gendarmerie  that  the  Consular  guard  bore  to  the  army  in  general, 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  the  bravest  and  most  trusty  men  in 
their   arm  of   the  service  ;  men  who  might  be    sent  upon    the 
most  difficult  services  without  fear  of  a  single  error  or  nesrlect. 
Sometimes,  on  pressing  emergency,  two  of  tliem  would  set  out 
in  a   post-chaise   to  convey  millions   in   gold  into  Calabria  or 
Bretagne,  and  they  were  never  known  to  think  of  betraying  their 
trust.     They  were  not,  then,  as  has  been  pretended,  mere  mer- 
cenaries, but  soldiers  who  obeyed  their  orders  with  the  strictest 
exactitude — a  fearful  exactitude,  it  is  true,  with  the  laws  of  that 
time,  and  imder  an  arbitrary  government.     Colonel  Savary  was 
to  take  fifty  of  these  tried  men  with  him,  well  armed  and  in 
disguise,  to  Biville  Cclift'.     No  one  of  the  deponents  had  expressed 
any  doubt  that  a  prince  would  accompany  the  announced  dis- 
embarkation; they  only  differed  as  to  whether  the  expected  prince 
was  the  comte  d'Artois  or  the  due  de  Berry.     Colonel  Savary 
had  orders  to  watch  night  and  day  at  Biville  Cliff"  for  the  exj^ectcd 
party,  to  seize  every  man  of  them,  and  to  convey  them  to  Paris. 
The  First  Consul  Avas  inflexibly  resolved  to  send  to  military  trial 
and  execution  whomever  of  the  princes  should  fill  into  his  hands. 
Sad  and  terrible  resolution,  of  which  Ave  shall  by  and  by  see  the 
frightful  results !    While  issuing  these  orders  against  the  Royalists, 
the   First   Consul   displayed   very   different   sentiments   towards 
general   Moreau.      He  had  him  at  his  feet,   compromised  and 
degraded,  and  intended  to  treat  him  with  the  most  unboimded 
generosity.      On  the  very  day  of  the  general's  arrest,  the  First 
Consul  said  to  the  (jrand  juge:  "All  that  relates  to  the  Re- 
publicans must  be   between  IVIoreau  and  me.     Go  to  his  prison 
and    question    him,    then    bring    him  in    your   carriage    to  the 
Tuileries,  let  him  settle  every  thing  Avith  me,  and  I  Avill  forgive 
all  the  errors  caused  perhaps,  rather  by  the  jealousy  of  his  clique 
than  by  his  own." 

Unfortunately,  it  was  easier  for  the  First  Consul  to  forgi\^e, 
than  for  jMoreau  to  accept  his  forgiveness.  To  confess  cA^ry 
thing,  in  other  Avords,  to  humble  liimsclf  at  the  First  Consul's 
feet,  Avas  a  humility  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a  man  Avhose 
calm  soul  Avas  little  liable  to  elation,  and  still  less  so  to  depression. 
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Had  M.  Fouche  still  been  chief  of  police,  he  was  the  man 
to  whom  the  examination  of  jMoreau  should  have  been  en- 
trusted. His  ingratiating  manner  rendered  him  precisely  the 
man  to  impress  a  mind  hardened  and  soured  by  pride  and  mis- 
fortune, and  to  soothe  that  pride  by  saying,  as  he  better  than  any 
other  man  could  have  said:  "  You  wished  to  overthrow  the  First 
Consul,  and  you  have  failed;  you  are  now  in  his  power,  but  as  he 
knows  all,  so  he  pardons  all,  and  is  anxious  to  restore  you  to  your 
proper  position.  Avail  yourself  of  his  favourable  disposition 
towards  you;  do  not  let  a  false  pride  mislead  you  into  rejecting  a 
clemency  which  you  coidd  scarcely  have  hoped  for,  and  which  is 
ready  to  replace  you  where  you  would  have  been  had  you  never 
been  so  unwise  as  to  mix  yourself  up  with  conspirators."  But 
instead  of  this  imscrupulous,  but  accomplished  mediator,  an 
honourable,  but  formal  man,  was  sent,  who,  in  parading  his 
authority,  thwarted  the  intentions  of  the  First  Consul.  The 
grand  jiige,  Regnier,  went  to  the  prison  in  his  robes,  and,  at- 
tended by  Locre,  secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  summoned 
Moreau  before  him,  and  questioned  him  at  great  length,  and 
with  something  too  much  of  official  coldness,  considering  the  sort 
of  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing.  Lajolais,  who  had  been 
arrested  during  the  day,  had  confessed  pretty  nearly  every  thing 
concerniniTj  the  connexion  of  Moreau  and  Pichefjru.  He  con- 
fessed  that  he  had  mediated  between  those  generals,  that  he  had 
gone  to  London,  brought  Pichegru  to  France  and  thrown  him 
into  the  arms  of  Moreau,  Avith  no  other  intention,  as  he  averred, 
than  that  of  procuring  Pichegru's  recall  through  Moreau's  in- 
fluence and  intercession.  Lajolais  concealed  nothing  but  his  con- 
nexion with  Georges,  the  mere  mention  of  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  rest  of  his  statement.  But  this  unfortunate  man 
was  unaware  that  the  connexion  of  Pichegru  with  Georges  and 
"with  the  emigrant  princes  was  proved  beyond  doubt  by  other 
witnesses,  and  to  confess  the  secret  of  the  interviews  of  Moreau 
and  Pichegru  was  fatally  to  prove  the  connexion  of  Moreau, 
Georges,  and  the  emigrant  princes.  The  depositions  of  Lajolais, 
therefore,  were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  the  guilt  of 
Moreau.  The  first  thing  needful  was  to  give  the  latter  a  friendly 
warning  as  to  the  other  depositions,  and  thus  save  him  from 
useless  attempts  at  disguise  :  it  was  necessary  to  induce  him  to 
tell  all,  by  proving  to  him  that,  in  fact,  all  had  already  been 
revealed  by  others.  If  this  had  been  done  in  the  true  language 
calculated  to  inspire  him  with  confidence,  perhaps  the  imfor- 
tunate  general  might  have  been  led  to  a  frankness  that  would 
have  saved  his  hfe.  But  instead  of  acting  thus,  the  grand  juge 
ouestioned  Moreau  as  to  his  connexion  with  Lajolais,  Piche- 
gru, and  Georges,  and  upon  each  of  these  points  allowed  him 
blindly  to  persist  that  he  knew  nothing,  had  conferred  wiih  no 
one,  and  was  c[uite  surprized  that  such  questions  should  be  put  to 
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liira;  ihc  [irancl  juge  never  once  warned  tlie  generaltliat  lie  was 
involving  liimsell"  in  a  labyiinth  of  denials  which  must  be  useless, 
and  might  be  fatal.  This  interview  of  Moreau  and  the  grand  juge 
consequently  failed  of  the  eJBfect  which  the  First  Consul  had  anti- 
cipated from  it ;  an  effect  which  would  have  led  to  an  act  of  mercy 
ahke  noble  and  useful. 

M.  Regnler  returned  to  the  Tuileries  to  give  an  account  of  his 
interview  with  Moreau.  "  Well!"  said  the  First  Consul,  "if  he 
will  not  be  frank  with  me,  he  must  be  left  to  the  law !"  Thence- 
forward the  First  Consul  caused  the  affair  to  be  strictly  and  zea- 
lously followed  up,  and  displayed  the  utmost  activity  in  searching 
for  the  guilty.  He  was  especially  anxious  to  save  the  character 
of  his  government,  which  would  be  seriously  damaged  unless  the 
reality  of  the  conspiracy  should  be  proven  by  the  double  arrest  of 
Georges  and  of  Pichegru;  an  arrest  indispensably  necessary  to 
save  him  from  the  imputation  of  a  low  and  rancorous  jealousy 
which  had  prompted  him  to  aim  at  the  destruction  of  the  second 
greatest  general  of  the  Republic.  Every  day  fresh  arrests  were 
made,  and  the  confessions  of  the  prisoners  left  no  room  to  doubt 
of  the  plot  as  a  whole  and  as  to  its  details,  more  especially  as  to 
the  intended  attack  upon  the  First  Consul's  carriage  between 
St.  Cloud  and  Paris;  as  to  the  personal  presence  of  a  young 
prince ;  as  to  the  arrival  of  Pichegru  in  Paris  to  confer  with  Mo- 
reau upon  the  antagonism  of  their  views;  and  as  to  the  conse- 
quent delays  which  had  been  so  ruinous  to  them  all.  The  facts, 
then,  were  ascertained,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  found  possible  ta 
capture  any  of  those  leaders  whose  mere  presence  would  have  con- 
vinced the  most  incredulous  minds;  nor  had  that  expected  prince 
arrived  of  whom  the  First  Consul  in  his  rage  wished  to  make  a. 
terrible  sacrifice.  Colonel  Savary,  stationed  at  Biville  Cliff, 
wrote  thence  that  he  had  examined  matters  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  that  he  had  found  the  most  perfect  authentication  of  the  state- 
ments that  had  been  made  alike  as  to  the  mode  of  disembarkation, 
the  chain  of  secret  hiding-places  between  Biville  and  Paris,  and 
the  existence  of  a  small  vessel,  which  every  evening  coasted  off 
the  rock,  her  crew  being  apparently  at  once  desirous  to  land, 
and  yet  afraid  to  do  so.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  this 
hesitation  arose  from  the  absence  of  signals  which  some  of  the 
conspirators  were  to  have  made  to  the  new  comers  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cliff  (which  signals  Savary  could  not  imitate,  as  he 
knew  not  their  nature),  or  still  more  probably  that  in  obedience 
to  warnings  sent  from  Paris  to  London,  the  final  disembarkation  was 
postponed,  if  not  wholly  given  up.  Colonel  Savary  was  ordered 
to  wait  and  watch  with  untiring  patience.  Li  Paris  new  in- 
dications of  the  presence  of  Pichegru  and  Georges  were  daily 
discovered;  more  than  once  they  had  been  nearly  arrested, 
but  their  pui'suers  had  always  been  a  moment  too  late.  The 
First  Consul,  shrinking  from  no  means  of  attaining  his  end,  re- 
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solved  to  propose  a  law,  tlie  nature  of  which  will  show  what  opi- 
nion was  at  that  time  held  upon  the  guarantees  of  individual 
liberty,  now  so  carefully  guarded.  A  law  was  proposed  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  enacting  that  any  person  who  should 
shelter  Georges,  Pichegru,  or  any  one  of  sixty  of  their  accom- 
pHces,  who  were  mentioned  by  name,  would  be  punished,  not 
by  imprisonment  or  the  galleys,  but  by  DEATH;  and  whoever 
should  see  them,  or  be  aware  of  their  lii ding-place,  and  yet 
fail  to  denounce  them,  should  be  punished  with  six  years'  im- 
'prisonment.  This  fearful  law,  which  commanded,  on  pain  of 
death,  the  commission  of  a  barbarous  act,  was  passed  without  op- 
position on  the  very  day  of  its  proposal. 

Scarcely  was  this  law  passed,  before  it  was  followed  up  by  pre- 
cautions not  less  rigid.  It  was  feared  that,  harassed  as  they  were, 
and  deprived  of  hope,  the  conspirators  might  endeavour  to  escape; 
Paris,  consequently,  was  closed  as  to  egress;  all  who  chose  might  en- 
ter Paris,  no  one,  during  some  days,  was  allowed  to  leave  it.  To 
secure  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  order,  detachments  of  in- 
fantry were  placed  at  all  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  the  horse-guard 
continually  patrolled  from  gate  to  gate,  with  orders  to  arrest  any 
one  who  should  venture  to  scale  the  wall,  and  to  shoot  any  one 
who  should  persist  in  endeavouring  to  escape  after  being  challenged 
to  stand  and  surrender;  finally,  boats  manned  by  coast-guards 
rowed  watch  upon  the  Seine  both  by  night  and  by  day.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  capital,  excepting  the  govermnent  mes- 
sengers, and  even  they  were  first  searched  and  recognized,  so  as 
to  render  error  or  deception  impossible. 

For  an  instant  the  worst  times  of  the  Revolution  seemed  to 
have  returned ;  Paris  was  once  more  filled  with  a  terror  like  that  of 
the  worst  days  of  the  Revolution.  The  enemies  of  the  First  Con- 
sul passed  the  most  cruel  censures  on  him  on  account  of  these 
measures,  and  attributed  to  him  the  guilt  and  cruelty  which  had 
formerly  been  attributed  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Directing  the  police  in  his  own  person,  he  was  informed  of  all 
that  was  said  against  him,  and  his  exasperation  increased,  till  he 
seemed  capable  of  the  most  violent  acts;  gloomy  and  harsh,  he 
showed  no  consideration  for  any  one.  Since  the  recent  events  he 
had  not  dissembled  his  anger  against  M.  de  Markofi",  and  existing 
circumstances  caused  this  anger  to  burst  forth  very  mischievously. 
Among  the  persons  arrested  was  a  Swiss,  attached  in  we  know 
not  what  capacity  to  the  Russian  embassy  ;  a  confirmed  intriguer,, 
very  unfit  to  be  in  the  employment  of  a  foreign  legation  ;  and  to 
the  impropriety  of  employing  such  a  man  M.  de  Markofi"  added 
the  still  greater  impropriety  of  demanding  the  prisoner  to  be 
given  up  to  him,  the  Russian  ambassador.  The  First  Consul 
gave  instant  orders  that  the  Swiss  should  not  only  not  be  given 
up,  but  that  he  should  be  more  closely  confined  than  ever,  and 
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M.  de  Markoff  tlms  made  sensible  of  the  whole  impropriety  of 
liis  conduct.  On  this  occasion  the  First  Consul  was  struck  by 
two  circumstances  to  which  he  had  previously  paid  no  attention, 
that  M.  d'Entraigues,  an  ex-agent  of  the  emigrant  princes,  was 
now  at  Dresden,  on  a  diplomatic  mission  from  the  emperor 
of  Russia ;  and  that  another  emio-rant,  named  Vernen;ues,  also 
connected  with  the  Bourbons,  and  despatched  by  them  to  the 
court  of  Naples,  was  now  at  Rome  in  the  quality  of  a  Russian 
subject.  The  First  Consul  sent  to  require  the  court  of  Saxony 
to  dismiss  M.  d'Entraigues,  and  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  imme-* 
diately  arrest  and  deliver  over  the  emigrant  Vernegues ;  and 
he  demanded  these  decisive  measures  in  terms  so  peremptory 
as  to  render  a  refusal  scarcely  possible.  On  the  first  subsequent 
diplomatic  audience,  he  as  severely  mortified  the  pride  of  M. 
de  MarkofF  as  he  formerly  had  tlic  haughty  rigidity  of  lord 
Whitworth.  He  told  the  Russian  ambassador  that  it  was  most 
etrange  that  an  ambassador  should  employ  a  conspirator  against 
government,  and  even  venture  to  claim  the  release  of  that  person, 
when  he  was  arrested  as  a  conspirator.  Does  Russia,  continued 
lie,  suppose  that  she  is  so  superior  to  us  that  she  can  act  thus 
witli  impunity  ?  Does  she  fancy  that  we  have  so  utterly  laid 
aside  the  sicord  for  the  distaff  that  we  must  needs  bear  such 
conduct  ?  She  is  much  deceived  if  she  think  this ;  I  will 
Eufter  no  aifront  from  any  prince  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Ten  years  earlier,  the  well-intentioned  Revolution  of  '89 
had  become  the  sanguinary  Revolution  of  '93,  through  the 
continued  provocations  of  senseless  enemies  ;  and  a  similar  effect 
was  now  produced  upon  the  glowing  soul  of  Napoleon.  Those 
same  enemies  conducted  themselves  towards  Napoleon  as  they 
had  conducted  themselves  towards  the  Revolution,  and  turned 
from  friendship  to  enmity,  and  from  moderation  to  violence,  that 
great  man  who  had  governed  the  State  so  wisely  and  so  well. 
The  Royalists  whom  he  had  rescued  from  oppression;  Europe,  that 
he  had  aimed  at  winning  over  by  his  moderation,  after  conquering 
it  by  the  sword;  all,  in  short,  towards  whom  he  had  shown  most 
consideration,  now  showed  an  inclination  to  ill-treat  him  alike  in 
word  and  in  deed ;  and  a  tempest  was  aroused  in  his  great  soul  by 
the  ingratitude  of  party  and  the  imprudent  rancour  of  Europe. 

The  deepest  anxiety  prevailed  in  Paris.  The  terrible  laws 
aimed  at  all  who  should  shelter  Pichcgru,  Georges,  or  their 
accomplices,  had  not  intimidated  any  one  into  the  base  resolution 
to  betray  them;  but  neither  was  any  one  iuchned  to  shelter 
them.  These  unfortunates,  whom  we  have  seen  disunited,  and 
discouraged  by  their  differences,  wandered  by  night  from  house 
to  house,  sometimes  paying  six  or  eight  thousand  francs  for  the 
shelter  granted  them  only  for  a  few  brief  hours.  Pichcgru,  M.  do 
Riviere,  and  Georges,  Uved  thus  in  the  most  frightful  perplexity  ; 
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the  last  mentioned,  however,  courageously  bearing  a  situation  to 
which  his  experience  in  the  chances  and  changes  of  civil  war  had 
accustomed  him.  Moreover,  he  was  not  oppressed  by  any  sense 
of  degradation  ;  he  was  the  partizan  of  the  most  august  per- 
sonasres,  and  he  onlv  thoucfht  of  savin<i  himself  now,  as  heretofore, 
by  his  own  intelligence  and  courage.  But  the  members  of  the 
French  nobility,  who  had  anticipated  that  France,  or,  at  least, 
their  own  numerous  party  would  receive  them  with  open  arms, 
were  plunged  into  despair  on  finding  themselves  met  only  by 
coldness,  doubt,  or  censure.  They  now  more  clearly  saw  what 
odium  was  attached  to  their  plans,  which  lost  those  flattering 
colours,  with  which  the  prospect  of  success  covers  every  project. 
They  felt  the  degradation  of  having  entered  France  with  a  band 
of  Chouans.  Pichegru,  who,  to  some  deplorable  faults  added  the 
high  qualities  of  coolness,  judgment,  and  keen  sagacity,  Pichegru 
noAV  only  too  clearly  saw  that,  far  from  recovering  from  his 
former  fall,  he  had  plunged  into  the  depths  of  an  abyss.  A  first 
fault  of  former  years,  that  of  having  criminally  connected  himself 
with  the  Condes,  had  led  him  first  to  treason  and  then  to  proscrip- 
tion, and  now  he  found  himself  among  the  guilty  projectors  of  an 
ambush  and  an  assassination.  No  ray  of  glory  now  remained  to 
the  former  conqueror  of  Holland.  On  learning  the  arrest  of 
Moreau,  he  at  once  anticipated  his  own  fate,  and  exclaimed  that 
he  was  utterly  lost.  The  famiharity  of  the  mere  herd  of  Chouans 
was  detestable  to  him ;  and  he  sought  relief  from  it  in  the  company 
of  M.  de  Riviere,  whom  he  found  more  sensible  and  prudent 
than  the  other  friends  of  the  comte  d'Artois  Avho  had  been  sent 
to  Paris.  One  evening,  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  despair,  he 
seized  a  pistol,  and  was  about  to  shoot  himself  through  the  head, 
when  he  was  prevented  by  M.  de  Riviere.  On  another  occasion, 
destitute  of  even  a  temporary  shelter,  he  was  inspired  with  an  idea 
that  did  honour  to  him,  and  still  more  honour  to  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  recourse.  Among  the  ministers  of  the  First  Consul 
was  M.  de  Marbois,  one  of  those  who  had  been  included  in  the 
proscription  of  the  18  th  Fructidor.  Pichegru  rmhesitatingly  pre- 
sented himself  to  this  minister,  the  exile  of  Sinnamari  asking 
that  other  exile,  now  become  a  minister  of  the  First  Consul,  to 
violate  the  law  of  his  master;  and  M.  de  Marbois  received  him 
with  grief,  indeed,  but  without  any  fear  on  his  own  account. 
The  honour  done  him  by  thus  trusting  to  his  generosity,  he  in  his 
turn  did  to  the  First  Consul,  not  doubting  that  he  should  find  his 
conduct  approved.  It  is  some  consolation  for  these  melancholy 
scenes,  thus  to  see  three  men  of  such  various  character,  confidently 
relying  each  upon  the  other's  generosity ;  Pichegru  relying  upon 
]M.  de  JNIarbois,  and  M.  de  Marbois  upon  the  First  Consul. 
Subsequently,  in  fact,  M.  de  Marbois  avowed  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  First  Consul  replied  to  that  avowal  in  a  letter, 
expressing  the  noblest  approbation  of  his  generosity. 
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But  the  position  in  •which  the  conspirators  were  placed  must  soon 
end  in  a  catastrophe;  an  officer  who  had  served  under  Pichegru 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  the  poHce.  At  night,  while  the 
general  was  asleep,  surrounded  by  his  weapons,  which  he  never 
laid  aside,  and  by  his  books,  of  which  he  had  been  enjoying  his 
customary  perusal,  his  lamp  being  extinguished,  his  apartment 
was  entered  by  a  detachment  of  the  select  gendarmerie.  Aroused 
by  the  noise  they  made  in  approaching,  he  endeavoured  to 
grasp  his  weapons,  and,  being  prevented,  still  struggled  stoutly 
for  some  time  against  his  captors.  Overpowered  at  length,  he  was 
conducted  to  the  Temple,  there  to  terminate  most  wretchedly  a 
life  formerly  so  brilliant. 

The  arrest  of  Pichegru  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
that  of  M.  Armand  de  Polignac,  M.  Jules  de  Polignac,  and, 
finally,  M.  de  Riviere,  who  had  been  so  incessantly  sought  that, 
though  not  betrayed,  they  were  discovered  while  on  their  way  to  a 
new  shelter.  These  arrests  made  a  deep  and  general  impression  upon 
the  public  mind;  the  great  mass  of  just  men,  unswayed  by  the 
spirit  of  party,  were  now  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  plot. 
The  presence  of  Pichegru  and  of  the  personal  friends  of  the 
comte  d'Artois,  left  no  room  for  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
upon  that  point.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  not  been  drawn 
into  their  country  by  the  art  of  the  police,  anxious  to  get  up  a 
plot.  The  greatness  of  the  danger  to  which  the  First  Consul  had 
been,  and  even  yet  was,  exposed,  was  now  made  evident,  and  a 
deeper  interest  than  ever  was  taken  in  the  safety  of  a  life  so 
precious.  He  was  now  no  longer  looked  upon  as  the  envious 
rival  Avho  wished  to  destroy  Moreau,  but  as  the  saviour  of  France, 
incessantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  party.  But  the  malignant 
and  suspicious,  though  they  were  disconcerted,  were  not  even  yet 
quite  silenced.  According  to  them,  the  Messrs.  de  Pohgnac  and 
de  Riviere  were  imprudent  men,  too  restless  to  remain  quiet, 
incessantly  busied  with  the  comte  d'Artois,  and  present  in  France 
merely  for  the  sake  of  seeing  whether  circumstances  were  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  to  their  party.  But  there  was  neither  any 
serious  plot,  nor  any  such  threatening  peril  as  could  justify  the 
anxiety  which  was  intended  to  be  excited  for  the  safety  of  the 
First  Consul. 

Utterly  to  confound  and  silence  these  babblers,  one  more  arrest 
was  necessary ;  that  of  Georges :  it  would  then  be  scarcely  possible 
for  any  one  to  say  that  Messrs.  de  Polignac,  de  Riviere,  Pichegru, 
and  Georges,  had  assembled  together  in  Paris  as  mere  lookers-on. 
The  terrible  measures  taken  by  the  government  were  destined 
speedily  to  furnish  this  decisive  proof.  Georges,  pursued  by  a 
whole  liost  of  police,  compelled  to  seek  a  new  shelter  daily,  and 
unable  to  escape  from  Paris,  guarded  as  it  was  both  by  land  and 
by  water,  must  needs  fall.  Traces  of  him  were  obtained,  but, 
to  the  honour  of  the  times  be  it  said,  though  his  arrest  was  gene- 
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rally  wished  for,  no  one  was  found  to  betray  him.  Those  who 
ventured  to  shelter  him,  would  do  so  only  for  a  single  day;  every 
eveninir  he  was  obliofcd  to  2:0  to  a  new  shelter.  On  the  9  th  of 
March,  at  nightfall,  several  officers  surrounded  a  house  to  which 
suspicion  had  been  attracted  by  the  frequent  arrival  and  departure 
of  men  of  strange  appearance.  Georges,  who  had  been  sheltered 
here,  endeavoured  to  get  away  to  seek  some  other  asylum.  He 
quitted  the  house  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  walked  as 
far  as  the  Pantheon,  and  there  got  into  a  cabriolet,  the  driver  of 
which  was  a  determined  young  Chouan,  Georges'  confidential 
servant.  The  officers  in  breathless  haste  followed  the  cabriolet 
as  far  as  the  cross-road  of  Bussy ;  Georges  urged  his  servant  to  add 
to  their  already  great  speed,  when  the  foremost  of  the  poHce- 
officers  dashed  forward  and  seized  the  horse's  bridle.  Georo-es 
presented  a  pistol,  and  stretched  the  officer  stark  dead  upon  the 
spot;  then,  leaping  from  the  cabriolet  to  endeavour  to  escape 
on  foot  and  under  cover  of  the  night,  he  fired  a  second  shot, 
which  seriously  wounded  a  second  of  the  officers;  but,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd,  he  was  secured  in  spite  of  all  his  struggles,  and 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  officers.  He  was  at  once  recognized 
as  that  formidable  Georges,  so  long  sought  for,  and  at  length  laid 
hold  of,  and  the  news  of  his  arrest  excited  a  very  general  satis- 
faction in  Paris,  where,  on  his  account  and  that  of  his  accom- 
plices, peaceable  men  had  lived  under  a  sort  of  oppression  from 
which  they  were  now  released.  With  Georges  the  servant  who 
accompanied  him  was  also  arrested,  having  been  able  to  run 
only  a  few  paces. 

Georges  was  taken  to  the  prefecture  of  police;  his  first  excite- 
ment over,  this  chieftain  of  conspirators  had  recovered  the  most 
perfect  coolness.  He  was  young  and  powerful;  his  shoulders 
were  square,  his  features  full,  and  rather  mild  and  open  than 
gloomy  or  ferocious,  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  be, 
from  the  part  he  had  acted.  On  his  person  were  found  a  dagger, 
pistols,  and  sixty  thousand  francs  in  gold  and  bank  notes.  Exa- 
mined on  the  instant,  he  unhesitatingly  told  his  name,  and  the 
object  of  his  presence  in  Paris.  He  bad  arrived,  he  said,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  First  Consul,  not  by  stealing  into 
his  palace  with  four  assassins,  but  openly,  by  main  force,  and 
fighting  in  the  open  country  against  the  Consular  guard.  He 
was  to  have  acted  in  conjunction  with  a  French  prince,  who  was 
to  have  joined  him  in  France  for  that  purpose,  but  who  had 
not  arrived.  Georges  was  in  some  sort  proud  of  the  new  cha- 
racter of  this  plot,  which  he  with  much  care  distinguished  from 
an  assassination.  "But,"  it  was  remarked  to  him,  "you  sent 
Saint  Rejant  to  Paris  to  prepare  the  Infernal  Machine." 

"  I  sent  him,"  replied  Georges,  "but  with  no  detailed  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  means  which  he  was  to  employ." 

A  poor  explanation,  which  but  too  clearly  showed  that  Georges 
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had  been  no  stranger  to  that  horrible  crime.  However,  on  every 
point  that  concerned  others  than  himself,  this  bold  conspirator 
preserved  a  resolute  silence,  repeating  that  there  were  victims 
enough  already,  and  that  he  would  not  add  to  their  number* 

*  Extract  from  the  First  Examination  of  Georges  by  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
18th  Ventose  (9th  March).     Vohime  ii.,  page  79. 
We,  councillor  of  State  and  prefect  of  Police,  have  summoned  Georfres 
Cadoudal  to  our  presence,  and  examined  him  as  follows  : —  ° 

Question.  Wliat  was  your  purpose  in  coming  to  Paris? 
Reply.  To  attack,  the  French  Consul. 
Ques.   What  means  had  you  for  that  attack  ? 
Reply.  But  iQsv  ;  but  I  hoped  to  collect  more. 
Ques.  Of  what  kind  were  your  means  ? 
Reply.  Main  force. 
Ques.  Had  you  many  followers  ? 

Reply.     No,  because  I  was  not  to  attack  the  First  Consul  except  in  pre- 
sence of  a  French  prince  who  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Ques.  At  the  date  of  the  .3rd  Nivose  you  wrote  to  Saint-Rejant,  reproach- 
ing him  for  his  delay  in  executing  your  orders  against  the  I'irst  Consul? 

Reply.  I  directed  Saint-Rejant  to  assemble  means  at  Paris,  but  I  did  not 
direct  him  to  make  the  attempt  of  the  3rd  Nivose. 

Extract  from  the  Second  Examination  of  Georges  Cadoudal,   18th  Ventose 

(9th  March). 
Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Paris? 

Reply.  I  came  about  five  months  ago.  but  I  have  not  actually  remained 
in  Paris  a  fortnight  in  the  whole. 
Ques.  Where  have  you  lodged  ? 
Reply.  I  will  not  tell  that. 
Ques.  Why  did  you  come  to  Paris  ? 
Reply.  For  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  First  Consul. 
Ques.  How? 
Reply.  By  open  force. 

Ques.  Where  did  yon  expect  to  find  such  force  ? 
Reply.  Throughout  France. 

Ques.  Have  you  and  your  accomplices,  then,  an  organized  force  at  your 
disposal  throughout  France? 
Reply.  That  is  not  to  be  inferred  of  the  force  to  which  I  just  now  alluded. 
Ques.  What,  then,  did  you  mean  ? 

_  Reply.  An  assemblage  of  force  at  Paris  :  that  assemblage  is  not  vet  orga- 
nized, but  it  would  have  been  when  the  attack  should  have  been  finally  re- 
solved upon. 

Ques.  What  was  the  object  of  yourself  and  your  accomplices  ? 
Reply.  To  substitute  a  Bourbon  for  the  First  Consul. 
Ques.  Which  of  the  Bourbons? 

Reply.  Charles-Xavier-Stanislas,  formerly  Monsieur,    now  recognized  by 
us  as  Louis  XVIII. 

Ques.  What  part  were  you  to  take  in  the  attack  ? 

Reply.  Such  as  should  be  assigned  to  me  by  the  aforesaid  French  prince 
who  was  to  come  to  Paris. 

Ques.  The  plan  was  then  formed,  and  was  to  have  been  executed  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  aforesaid  French  princes  ? 
Reply.  Yes,  citizen  Judge. 

Ques.  You  have  conferred  with  those  princes,  then  ? 
Reply.  Yes,  citizen. 

Ques.  By  whom  were  money  and  arms  to  be  supplied  ? 
Reply.  I  had  the  funds  by  me  for  some  time  ;  the  arms  I  had  not  yet 
received. 
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After  the  arrest  and  declarations  of  Georges,  the  existence  of 
the  plot  was  verified,  and  the  First  Consul  was  justified;  it  could 
no  longer  be  argued,  as  it  had  been  a  month  earlier,  that  the 
police  had  invented  the  plots  which  they  affected  to  discover; 
and  a  Royalist  could  only  cast  down  his  eyes  in  shame  on  seeing 
a  French  prince  presuming  to  enter  France  with  a  horde  of 
of  Chouans,  to  fight  a  so-called  battle  on  the  highway.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  urged  that  the  prince  would  not  come,  and  that  was 
likely  enough;  but  this  intended  breach  of  promise  to  unfortu- 
nate men,  whose  faith  in  it  had  led  them  to  risk  their  lives,  was 
even  a  greater  crime  than  the  one  for  Avhich  it  was  urged  as  an 
excuse.  Moreover,  it  was  not  Georges  alone  who  announced  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  prince  ;  the  friends  of  M.  the  comte 
d'Artois,  Messrs.  de  Riviere  and  de  Polignac,  held  the  same 
language.  They  confessed  the  most  important  part  of  the  plot; 
they  repelled  far  from  them  the  idea  of  being  concerned  in  a  pro- 
ject of  assassination,  but  confessed  that  they  had  arrived  in  France 
for  some  purpose  which  they  did  not  define;  for  some  sort  of 
movement  which  was  to  be  headed  by  a  French  prince,  whom 
.they  had  preceded,  in  order  to  examine  with  their  own  eyes 
whether  circumstances  were  favourable.* 

Like  Georges,  these  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  apologize  for 
being  found  in  such  bad  company,  by  pleading  that  a  French 
prince  was  to  be  with  them.  As  this  prince  had  not  arrived  in 
France,  and  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  they  felt  that  nothing  that 


*  Extract  from  the  First  Examination  of  M.  de  Riviere  by  the  councillor  of 
state,  Real,  on  the  16th  Ventose  (7th  March). — Volume  ii.,  page  -239. 
Queslion.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Paris  ? 
J{c])Ij/.  About  a  month. 

Qiits.  How  did  you  come  from  London  to  France  ? 

Re2)/i/.  I  was  landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  by  an  English  vessel,  com- 
manded, I  believe,  by  captain  Wright. 

Qties.  How  many  passengers  were  there,  and  what  were  they  ? 
liepJy.  I  do  not  know. 

Clues.  You  are  aware  that  among  those  passengers  were  ex-generals  Pichegru 
.-and  Lajolais,  and  also  M.  Jules  de  Polignac  ? 

Reply.  As  that  did  not  concern  me,  1  know  nothing  about  it. 
Qiuen.  Being  landed  on  the  coast,  by  what  route,  and  how,  did  you  travel 
■to  Paris  > 

Reply.  By  the  Rouen  road,  sometimes  on  horseback  and  sometimes  on  foot. 
dries.  What  were  the  motives  of  your  journey  and  of  your  stay  in  Paris  ? 
Reply.  To  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  country,  and  to  communi- 
cate my  observations  to  the   French  princes,  that  they  might  judge  whether 
■to  come  to  France  or  to  remain  in  England.  I  sliould  observe  that  at  this  time  I 
had  no  special  mission  from  them,  but  having  before  served  them  witli  zeal—' 
Ques.  What  was  the  result  of  your  observations  upon  political  affairs,  the 
government,  and  public  opinion  ?   What  would  you  have  noted  for  tlie  guid- 
ance of  the  princes  could  you  have  communicated  with  them  ? 

Reply.  Generally  speaking  I  thought  I  saw  in  France  a  great  deal  of  egotism, 
npathy,  and  a  strong  desire  for  peace. 

Extract  from  theSec-ond  Examination  of  M.Armand  de  Polignac, 22nd  Ventose 
(13th  March).— Volume  ii ,  page  239. 
I  disembarked  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  ;  after  several  temporary  halts  I 
VOL.  lY.  ^ 
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they  could  confess  would  injure  liim,  protected  as  he  was  by  the 
breadth  of  the  Channel ;  and  quite  overlooked  the  fact,  that  there 
were  other  French  princes  less  securely  situatefi,  who,  perchance^ 
might  be  made  to  atone  with  their  lives  for  the  plots  hatched  in 
London. 

Would  to  Heaven  that  the  First  Consul  had  remained  con- 
tented with  the  means  he  already  possessed  of  confounding  hi& 
enemies !  He  could  have  struck  awe  into  them,  by  inflicting  the 
punishments  recognized  by  our  laws ;  still  further,  he  could  have 
overwhelmed  them  with  confusion;  for  he  had  obtained  abund- 
ance of  proofs  of  their  guilt.    He  had  in  his  hands  even  more  than 

lodged  near  the  Isle- Adam,  in  a  place  also  inhabited  by  Georges,  who  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Leriere. 

NVe  travelled  to  Paris  together,  accompanied  by  some  officers  under  his 
orders. 

When  I  left  London  this  last  time  I  was  aware  of  the  plans  of  the  comte 
d'Artois  ;  I  was  too  much  attached  to  him  not  to  join  him. 

His  intent  was  to  come  to  France  and  propose  to  the  First  Consul  to  resign 
the  reins  of  government  to  the  count's  elder  brother. 

If  this  proposition  were  rejected  by  tbe  First  Consul,  he  was  to  be  openly 
assailed  by  the  comte  in  the  endeavours  to  recover  what  he  deems  the  rights 
of  his  family. 

When  I  set  out,  I  was  aware  that  the  comte  was  not  prepared  for  an  im- 
mediate descent  in  France  ;  I  preceded  him,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  my 
desire  to  see  my  wife,  my  family,  and  my  friends. 

When  a  second  disembarkation  was  proposed,  the  comte  d'Artois  said  that  on 
account  of  the  zeal  with  which  I  had  always  served  him,  and  his  confidence  in 
me,  he  wished  me  to  make  one  of  this  expedition,  and  it  was  this  expression 
of  the  prince's  desire  which  determined  me  to  pass  over  on  board  the 
earliest  vessel. 

I  must  not  omit  to  observe  that,  at  the  instant  of  my  setting  out,  I  openly 
said  that,  if  any  means  were  resorted  to  which  did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  honour, 
I  should  at  once  withdraw,  and  retire  into  Russia. 

Ques.  Are  you  aware  of  any  interviews  between  general  IMoreau,  Georges 
Cadoudal,  and  ex-general  Pichegru  ? 

Re})li/.  I  was  informed  that  tliey  had  held  a  very  serious  conference  at 
Chaillot,  in  the  house  No.  6,  in  which  Georges  Cadoudal  lodged. 

I  was  assured,  too,  that  Georges,  after  several  explanations  and  offers  made 
to  General  Moreau,  had  said  to  him  :  If  you  like,  I  will  leave  you  ielc-a-tele 
with  Pichegru,  and  then  you  can  more  easily  come  to  an  understanding;  finally, 
I  was  informed  that  the  conference  terminated  only  in  unpleasant  doubts, 
Georges  Cadoudal  and  Pichegru  remaining  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  prince, 
but  that  Moreau  was  undecided,  and  gave  reason  to  suspect  him  of  personal 
views.  I  have  since  heard  that  there  were  other  conferences  between  general 
Moreau  and  the  ex-general  Pichegru. 
Extract  from  the  examination  of  M.Jules  de  Polignac,  before  state-councillor 

iieal,  ontlie  IGtli  \  entuse  (7th  March)  quoted  in  the  indictment. — Vol.  i., 

p.  61. 

Being  questioned,  M.  Jules  de  Polignac  replied  that  as  it  had  seemed  to 
both  his  brother  and  himself  that  what  was  proposed  had  not  the  honourable 
character  whicli  they  had  naturally  been  led  to  anticipate,  they  had  spoken  of 
retiring  to  Holland. 

Questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  these  fears,  he  replied,  that  he  suspected  that, 
instead  of  fulfilling  some  mission  respecting  a  change  of  the  government,  it 
■was  proposed  to  act  against  an  individual,  and  that  it  was  the  First  Consul 
whom  Georges  proposed  to  attack. 
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was  needed  for  liis  safety  and  reputation.  But,  as  we  liave  already 
remarked,  thougli  he  at  this  period  was  well  disposed  towards 
the  Republicans,  the  Royalists  had  outraged  and  disgusted  him 
with  their  ingratitude,  and  he  was  resolved  that  they  should  feel 
the  full  weight  of  his  power.  Besides  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
another  feeling  occupied  his  heart,  a  sort  of  pride;  he  openly 
said  to  all  who  approached  him  that  he  cared  as  httle,  perhaps 
rather  less,  for  a  Bourbon,  than  for  a  Morcau  or  a  Pichegru;  that 
these  princes  entertained  a  notion  that  they  were  inviolate,  and 
that  this  notion  led  them  to  involve  in  their  plots  unfortunate  men 
of  all  ranks,  and  then  to  shelter  themselves  beyond  sea ;  that  they 
were  greatly  mistaken  in  putting  so  much  trust  in  that  shelter; 
and  that  he  should  infallibly  finish  with  seizing  some  one  of  them, 
and  havinw  him  shot  to  death  like  a  common  malefactor;  that  it 
was  requisite  to  let  these  princes  feel  the  sort  of  man  whom  they 
provoked  in  attacking  him ;  that  he  feared  no  more  to  put  a  Bour- 
bon to  death,  than  to  do  the  same  by  the  merest  scum  of  Chouan- 
nerie;  that  he  would  ere  long  show  the  world  that  all  parties  were 
on  a  level  in  his  eyes;  that  whoever  provoked  him,  no  matter 
what  their  rank,  should  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  hand;  and 
that  though  he  had  hitherto  been  the  most  merciful  of  men,  he 
would  prove  that  when  roused  he  could  be  one  of  the  most 
terrible. 

No  one  dared  urge  a  contradiction  ;  the  consul  Lebrun 
was  silent,  so  also  was  the  consul  Cambaceres,  but  he  gave  to 
his  silence  that  character  of  disapprobation  by  which  he  usually 
opposed  the  First  Consul.  M.  Fouche,  who  wished  to  regain 
Napoleon's  favour,  and  who,  though  generally  disposed  to  lenity, 
was  very  anxious  to  embroil  the  government  and  the  Royalists, 
warmly  approved  the  idea  of  making  an  example,  and  M.  Tal- 
leyrand, not  cruel,  indeed,  but  incapuble  of  opposing  power,  and 
possessed  to  a  mischievous  extent  of  a  taste  for  flattering  the 
wishes  of  those  to  whom  he  was  attached,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  too, 
argued,  with  M.  Fouche,  that  too  much  consideration  had  already 
been  shown  to  the  Royalists;  that  the  lavish  kindness  shown 
to  them  had  even  excited  mischievous  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
Revolutionists,  and  that  the  time  had  now  come  when  it  was 
necessary  to  punish  severely  and  to  punish  "\\athout  exception. 
With  the  exception  of  the  consul  Cambaceres,  every  one,  either 
tacitly  or  in  terms,  encouraged  that  anger  which  needed  no  en- 
couragement to  render  it  terrible,  perhaps  even  cruel. 

This  notion  of  heaping  all  the  punishment  upon  the  Ro3^alists, 
and  reserving  all  mercy  exclusively  for  the  Revolutionists,  was  so 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul,  that  he  now  attempted  for 
Pichegru  what  he  had  previously  attempted  for  Moreau.  He  was 
inspired  with  a  profound  pity  as  he  thought  of  the  terrible  position 
of  that  illustrious  general  mixed  up  with  Chouans,  and  in  danger 
of  being  deprived  by  a  criminal  trial  not  merely  of  life,  but  also  of 
the  last  remnant  of  reputation. 

x2 
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"What  an  end !"  exclaimed  Bonaparte  to  M.  Real,  "  what  an 
end  for  the  conqueror  of  Holland !  But  the  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution must  not  thus  desti'oy  each  other.  I  have  long  thought 
about  forming  a  colony  at  Cayenne,  Pichegru  was  exiled  thither, 
and  knows  the  place  well,  and  of  all  our  generals  he  is  the  best 
calculated  to  form  an  extensive  establishment  there.  Go  and 
visit  him  in  his  prison,  and  tell  him  that  I  pardon  him ;  that  it  is 
not  towards  him,  or  Moreau,  or  men  like  them  that  I  am  inclined 
to  be  severe ;  ask  him  how  many  men  and  what  amount  of  money 
he  would  require  for  founding  a  colony  in  Cayenne,  and  I  will 
supply  him  that  he  may  go  thither  and  re-estabhsh  his  reputation 
in  rendering  a  great  service  to  France." 

M.  Real  took  this  noble  message  to  the  prisoner,  who  at  first 
could  scarcely  credit  what  he  heard,  and  doubted  that  it  was  a 
mere  lure  to  induce  him  to  betray  his  companions  in  misfortune. 
But,  speedily  convinced  by  the  persistence  of  M.  Real,  who  re- 
quired no  confession  from  him  as  all  was  already  known,  he 
became  much  affected;  his  heart  was  softened,  he  shed  tears,  and 
spoke  much  about  Cayenne.  He  said  that,  by  a  strange  fore- 
thought, he  had  often  reflected  during  his  exile  upon  what  might 
be  done  there,  and  had  even  formed  some  plans  with  that  view. 
We  shall  presently  see  by  what  a  fatal  coincidence  the  generous 
intentions  of  the  First  Consul  were  converted  into  the  cause  of  a 
deplorable  catastrophe. 

The  First  Consul  was  still  very  anxiously  expecting  news  from 
colonel  Savary,  watching  with  fifty  men  at  Biville  Clifi'.  The 
colonel  had  now  been  on  the  look-out  there  for  upwards  of  three 
weeks,  but  no  disembarkation  had  taken  place.  Captain  Wright's 
brig  coasted  the  clifts  every  evening  but  never  put  any  one 
ashore,  either  because  captain  Wright's  passengers  expected  a 
signal  which  was  not  made,  or  because  they  had  been  warned 
from  Paris  not  to  land.  Colonel  Savary  was  at  length  obliged  to 
say  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  remain  any  longer. 

The  First  Consul,  annoyed  at  not  having  been  able  to  lay  hold 
of  one  of  those  princes  who  had  conspired  against  his  life,  now 
glanced  around  at  the  various  parts  in  which  they,  respectively, 
had  found  shelter.  One  morning,  while  in  his  study  with  Messrs. 
dc  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  he  inquired  about  the  various 
members  of  that  unfortunate  family,  as  pitiable  for  its  errors 
as  for  its  misfortunes.  He  was  told,  in  reply,  that  Louis  XYHI. 
and  the  due  d'Angoulcme  lived  at  Warsaw ;  the  com^te  d'Artois 
and  the  due  de  Berry  in  London,  Avhere,  also,  were  the 
princes  of  Conde,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  the  youngest 
and  most  cnterprizing  of  them,  the  due  d'Enghien,  who  lived  at 
Ettenheim,  very  near  Strasburg,  in  which  neighbourhood  it  was 
that  ]\Icssrs.  Taylor,  Smith,  and  Drake,  tlie  English  diplomatic 
agents,  busied  themselves  in  fomenting  intrigues.  The  idea  that 
that  young  prince  miglit  make  use  of  the  bridge  of  Strasburg,  as 
the  comtc  d'Artois  had  intended  to  make  use  of  Biville  Cliff,  sud- 
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denly  flashed  across  tlie  mind  of  tlie  First  Consul,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  send  an  intelligent  sub-officer  into  that  neighbourhood  to 
obtain  information.     There  was  a  sub-oflicer  of  gendarmerie,  who 
in  his  youth  had  served  under  the  princes  of  Conde,  and  he  now 
received  orders  to  assume  a  disguise,  and  to  proceed  to  Ettenheim 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  connexions  of  the  young  prince,  and 
his  way  of  life.    The  sub-officer  accordingly  repaired  to  Ettenheim. 
The  young  prince  had  lived  there  some  time  with  a  princess  of 
Rohan,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  and  he  divided  his 
time  between  this  attachment  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  in  the  Black  Forest.     He  had  been  directed  by  the  British 
cabinet  to  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  no  doubt  in  antici- 
pation of  that  movement  of  which  Messrs.  Drake,   Smith,  and 
Taylor,  had  held  out  ill-founded  hopes.     This  prince  expected 
then,  that  he  should  shortly  liave  to  fight  against  his  country,  a 
pitiable  task  to  which  he  had  for  some  years  been  accustomed,  but 
nothing  proves  that  he  knew  any  thing  about  the  conspiracy  of 
Georges  ;  every  thing  that  is  known  about  him  tends  on  the  con- 
trary  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  ignorant  of  it.     He  often  left 
Ettenheim  on  sporting  excursions,  and  sometimes,  it  was  said, 
even  to  go  to  the  theatre  at  Strasburg.     Certain  it  is  that  these 
reports  had  so  much  of  probability  that  they  induced  his  father  to 
write  to  him  from  London  a  letter  strictly  cautioning  him  to 
greater  prudence.*     In  the  personal  suite  of  the  young  prince 
were  certain  emigrants,  among  them  a  marquis  de  Thumery. 

The  sub-officer  who  was  sent  to  make  inquiries  arrived  at  Etten- 
heim in  disguise,  and  made  his  way  even  into  the  very  household 
of  the  prince,  and  obtained  a  whole  host  of  particulars,  froiiv 
which  prejudiced  judgments  might  easily  draw  the  most  fatal  in- 
ferences. The  young  duke  was  said  to  be  very  frequently  absent 
from  Ettenheim  ;  sometimes  his  absence  lasted  for  days,  and  his 
journey  extended  to  Strasburg.  A  person  in  his  suite,  who  was 
represented  as  of  far  more  consequence  than  he  really  was,  bore 
a  name  which  the  Germans  who  gave  these  particulars  to  the  sub- 
officer  mispronounced  in  such  a  way,  that  it  sounded  like  that  of 


*  The  prince  de  Condi  (o  the  due  crEnghien. 

Wanstead,  IGtb  June,  1803. 

My  dear  son, — For  six  montlis  past  a  report  has  been  current  here  that 
you  have  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  ;  others  say  that  you  have  only  ventured  to 
Strasburg.  You  must  admit  that  this  is  most  imprudently  perilling  your 
Jife  or  liberty.  As  for  j'our  principles  I  am  not  at  all  alarmed  about  them, 
they  are  as  deeply  graven  in  your  heart  as  in  ours.  It  appears  to  me  that 
you  need  no  longer  conceal  the  facts,  and  that  if  you  have  made  such  journeys 
you  may  tell  us  the  result  of  your  observations. 

Now,  as  to  your  safety,  so  dear  to  us  on  many  accounts,  it  is  true  that  I  told 
you  that  you  might  render  your  position  very  useful.  But  you  are  very  close 
to  danger :  take  great  care  ofj-ourself,  and  insure  timely  warning  to  effect 
your  retreat,  should  it  enter  the  Consul's  mind  to  order  you  to  be  seized.  Do 
not  imagine  that  courage  requires  utter  neglect  on  this  score. 

(Signed)  Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon.  . 
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general  Dumouriez.  The  person  in  question  T\;'as  in  reality  the 
marquis  de  Thumery,  of  -vvhom  we  liave  already  made  mention, 
and  the  sub-officer,  misled  by  the  German  pronunciation,  quite 
honestly  took  that  name  to  designate  general  Dumouriez,  and 
this  name  he  put  into  the  report,  written  under  this  unfortunate 
mistake,  and  immediately  despatched  to  Paris. 

This  fatal  report  reached  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
Marcli.     On  the  previous  evening,  at  night,  and  on  the  very 
morning  in  question,  a  no  less  fatal  deposition  had  been  repeatedly 
made,  by  Leridant,   the  servant  of  Georges,  and  arrested  with 
him.     At  first  this  young  man  had  resisted  the  most  pressing  in- 
terrogations, but  at  length  he  spoke  out  with  an  apparently  com- 
plete sincerity;   declaring  that  there   was  a   conspiracy,  that  a 
prince  was  at  its  head,  that  this  prince  either  soon  would  arrive, 
or  had  arrived  already ;  and  that  his  own  opinion  inclined  to  the 
latter  state  of  the  case  as  he  had  frequently  seen,  as  a  ^asiter  of 
Georges,  a  young  and  well-dressed  man,  of  distinguished  manners, 
to  whom  all  seemed  to  pay  great  respect.  This  deposition  repeatedly 
renewed,  and  each  time  with  fresh  details,  was  laid  before  the 
First  Consul.     The  report  of  the  sub-officer  of  gendarmerie  was 
presented  to  him  at  the  same  time,  and  the  coincidences  struck 
his  mind  with  a  most  lamentable  force.     The  absences  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  from   Ettenheim   immediately    connected   themselves 
with  the  pretended  presence  of  the  young  Prince  in  Paris;  and 
that  young  man  to  whom  ali  the  conspiratora  paid  so  much  re- 
spect, could  not  be  a  prince  arrived  from  London,  so  strictly  as 
Biville  CliiF  had  been  watched.     This  young  man  could  be  no 
other  than  the   due  d'EnR-hien,   travelling  from    Ettenheim    to 
Paris  in  eight-and- forty  hours,  and  returning  m  the  same  space 
of  time,  after  having  a  brief  conference  with  his  guilty  accom- 
plices.    But  what  rendered  this  lamentable  demonstration  con- 
clusive in  the  eyes  of  the  First  Consul  was  the  supposed  pre- 
sence at  Ettenheim  of  general  Dumouriez,  whose  presence  there 
filled  up    the    sketch    in    surprising    perfection.       The     comte 
d'Artois  was  to  have  arrived  through  Normandy  with  Pichegru, 
the  due  d'Enghien  through  Alsace  with  Dumouriez;  the  Bour- 
bon j>rinces,  to  return  to  France,  had  seduced  two  of  the  most 
eminent  generals  of  the  Republic  to  be  their  companions.     The 
First  Consul's  mind,  usually  so  strong  and  clear,  could  not  resist 
so  many  appearances  so  well  calculated  to  mislead.     He  was  con- 
vinced.    It  is  necessary  to  have  witnessed  minds  under  the  bias  of 
an  inquiry  of  this  sort,  and  more  especially  when  passion,  of 
whatever  sort,  disposes  them  to  belief  in  what  they  suspect,  to  be 
able  to  understand  how  ready  such  minds  are  to  jump  to  con- 
clusions, and  to  learn  how  very  precious  are  those  delays  and 
forms  of  law  which  save  men  from  conclusions  so  quickly  drawn 
from  some  merely  accidental  coincidences. 

The  First  Consul,   when  he  read  tlie  report  which   general 
Moncey,  commanding  officer  of  the  gendarmerie  presented  to  him 
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from  the  sub-officer  sent  to  Ettenhelm,  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  violent  agitation;  and  gave  a  very  ill  reception  to  M. 
Real,  who  at  this  moment  made  his  appearance,  and  whom  he 
reproached  for  having  so  long  allowed  liim  to  remain  ignorant  of 
such  important  particulars.  He  now  firmly  believed  that  he  had 
detected  the  second  and  most  dangerous  party  of  the  conspiracy. 
Now  the  sea  was  no  longer  to  be  a  barrier  to  him;  the  Rhine,  the 
■duke  of  Baden,  the  Germanic  body,  were  no  longer  any  thing  to 
him.  He  instantly  summoned  an  extraordinary  council,  consist- 
ing of  the  three  consuls,  their  ministers,  and  M.  Fouche,  wlio  was, 
though  not  in  name,  minister  again  in  reality.  The  First  Consul 
at  the  same  time  sent  for  generals  Ordener  and  Caulaincourt,  to 
attend  him  at  the  Tuileries;  but  while  awaiting  their  arrival,  he 
took  up  some  maps  of  the  Rhine  to  lay  down  a  plan  of  seizure, 
and  not  finding  the  maps  he  was  in  search  of,  he  threw  all  that 
came  to  hand  in  one  conl'used  heap  upon  the  floor. 

M.  de  Meneval,  a  mild-tempered,  prudent,  and  thoroughly 
incorruptible  inan,  whom  the  First  Consul  could  not  spare  from 
his  presence,  as  it  was  to  him  that  he  was  accustomed  to  dictate 
his  most  private  letters,  was  on  this  day  absent  for  some  time. 
He  was  sent  for  to  the  Tuileries:  when  he  arrived,  the  First 
Consul  addressed  him  in  terms  of  unmerited  reproach  for  his 
absence,  and  then  continued  his  study  of  the  map  of  the  Rhine, 
in  a  state  of  extraordinary  excitement. 

The  council  was  at  length  complete ;  and  an  eye-witness  gives 
in  his  memoirs  an  account  of  the  proceedings. 

The  idea  of  carrying  ofi:"  the  prince  and  general  Dumouricz, 
without  hesitating  about  the  violation  of  the  German  territory, 
but  with  an  after-apology  to  the  duke  of  Baden  for  that  mode  of 
proceeding,  was  immediately  proposed.  The  First  Consul  asked  for 
the  opinion  of  the  council,  but  appeared  to  have  formed  a  very 
decided  resolution,  though  he  listened  patiently  to  the  objections 
that  were  made.  The  consul  Lebrun  seemed  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  efl:ect  that  such  an  abduction  would  produce  in  Europe,  and 
the  consul  Cambaceres  had  the  courage  openly  to  oppose  the 
proposition.  He  strove  to  impress  upon  the  council  the  dangerous 
nature  of  such  a  resolution,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  the 
violent  character  which  it  could  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the  First 
■Consul's  government.  He  dwelt  especially  upon  the  fact  that,  if 
it  were  a  serious  thing  to  arrest,  try,  and  shoot  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  even  if  taken  in  an  overt  act  of  conspiracy, — to  go  to  a 
foreign  territory  to  seize  him  was  not  merely  to  violate  that 
territory,  but  also  to  seize  him  so  as  to  give  him  all  the  appear- 
ances of  innocence,  and  to  bring  down  upon  ourselves  all  the 
appearances  of  a  detestable  abuse  of  power  ;  and  he  entreated  tlie 
First  Consul,  aHke  for  the  sake  of  his  policy  and  his  personal 
reputation,  not  to  allow  of  a  proceeding  which  would  throw  his 
government  back  among  the  ranks  of  those  revolutionary  govern- 
ments from  which  he  had  shown  so  much  anxiety  to  distinguish 
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it.     He  repeated  liis  arguments  •^•ith  a  fervour  very  uncommon 
to  liim,  and  proposed,  as  a  middle  course,  to  wait  till  tliis  prince^ 
or  any  other  of  the  emigrant  princes,  should  be  apprehended  in 
France,  and  then  put  the  existing  laws  of  the  land  rigorously  inj 
force  against  them.     To  this  proposition  it  was  replied,  that  il> 
was  not  likely  that  the  prince,  who  was  to  have  entered  by  the- 
Rhine  or  by  Normandy,  would  venture  to  expose  himself  to  the 
imminent  perils  of  that  course,  now  that  Georges  and  the  other- 
agents  of  the  conspiracy  were  in  custody ;  that,   moreover,  by 
going  to  Ettenheim  to  seize  this  prince,  they  would  obtain  pos- 
session of  his  papers  and  of  his  accomplices,  as  well  as  of  his 
person,  and  thus  acquire  proofs  of  his  guilt,  and  that  those  proofs 
would  justify  severity;  that,  to  allow  a  foreign  territory  to  protect 
emigrants   conspiring  on  the  very  frontiers  of  France,  was  to 
gTant  the  most  dangerous  of  impunities  ;  that  the  Bourbons  and 
their  friends  had  an  inveterate  tendency  to  these  crimes  of  con- 
spiracy ;  that  by  once  making  a  stern  and  striking  example,  that 
one  blow  would  be  more  effectual  than  ten  punishments  of  minor- 
tools,   and   the  former  merciful  system  of  the  Consul  could  be- 
once  more  reverted  to  ;  that  the  Royalists  stood  in  need  of  warn- 
ing ;  that,  as  to  the  question  of  territory,   a  lesson  was  no  less- 
needed  by  the   petty  German  princes   than   others ;    and  that,, 
moreover,  to  seize  on  the  prince  without  first  consulting  the  duke- 
of  Baden,  was  in  reality  to  confer  a^  favour  on  the  latter ;  fo:c- 
should   France   call   upon   him    for   the    expulsion   of  the    due 
d'Enghien,  the  duke  of  Baden  would  have  no  choice  but  to  be 
cnished  by  France  for  refusal,  or  to  be  put  imder  the  ban  of  the 
Empire  for  compliance.     To  these  arguments  it  was  added  that 
the   only  question  now  was  the  seizure  of  the  prince,  with  his- 
accomplices  and  his  papers;  that  when  this  was  effected  it  would 
remain  to  be  determined  what  should  be  done  with  him  when, 
the  proofs  and  extent  of  his  guilt  should  have  been  inquired  into. 

The  First  Consul,  though  he  Hstened  patiently  to  the  argu- 
ments on  either  side,  seemed  to  do  so  in  the  inapprehensive  and 
absent  mood  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  made  up.  Ko  one  could  be 
said  to  have  influenced  his  determination;  though  he  seemed  to 
be  not  ill-pleased  with  the  opposition  of  M.  Cambaceres,  to  whoni' 
he  said,  "  I  know  your  motive  for  speaking — your  devotion  to 
me.  I  thank  you  for  it ;  but  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  put  to 
death  without  defending  myself  I  will  make  these  people- 
tremble,  and  teach  them  to  keep  quiet  for  the  time  to  come." 

The  idea  of  striking  terror  into  the  Bourbons,  of  teaching  them- 
that  they  had  to  do  with  a  man  who  was  not  to  be  attacked  with 
impunity,  and  of  making  them  aware  that  the  august  blood  of  the 
Bourbons  was  of  no  more  importance  in  his  eyes  than  that  of  any 
illustrious  person  of  the  Republic  ;  this  thought,  and  others  com-- 
pounded  equally  of  calculation,  vengeance,  and  the  pride  o£ 
power,  had  taken  complete  dominion  of  his  mind. 

He  gave  his  orders  on  the  instant.    In  presence  of  general  Bcr- 
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tiller  he  laid  clown  the  rules  upon  ■which  colonels  Ordener  and 
Caulaincourt  were  to  proceed.  Colonel  Ordener,  attended  by 
300  dragoons,  some  pontonicrs,  and  several  brigades  of  gendarmerie, 
furnished  with  four  days'  provision,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  prevent  their  being  any  burden  to  the  Germans,  was 
to  repair  to  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  cross  that  river  at  Rhelnau, 
dash  forward  to  Ettenhelm,  surround  that  town,  and  carry  oiF  the 
prince  and  all  the  emigrants  by  whom  they  might  find  him  sur- 
rounded. In  the  mean  time  another  detachment,  supported  by 
some  pieces  of  artillery,  was  to  proceed  by  Kehl  to  Offenburg,. 
and  remain  there  in  observation  till  the  enterprize  was  effected  ; 
and  as  soon  as  that  was  the  case,  colonel  Caulaincourt  was  to 
hasten  to  present  himself  to  the  grand-duke  of  Baden  with  a  note 
explanatory  of  the  seizure  effected.  This  explanation  consisted  Irt 
saying,  that  by  suffering  these  gatherings  of  emigrants,  the  Baden- 
government  had  compelled  the  French  government  to  act  for 
itself,  and  that,  moreover,  the  necessity  for  being  both  prompt 
and  secret  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  apply  for  a  previous- 
assent. 

It  need  not  be  added,  that  in  giving  these  orders  to  the  officers 
intrusted  with  their  execution,  the  First  Consul  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  enter  into  any  explanation  as  to  his  views  in  seizing 
the  prince,  or  his  intentions  towards  him  when  he  should 
have  been  seized.  He  gave  his  orders  as  a  general  to  men  who 
obeyed  them  as  soldiers.  Colonel  Caulaincourt,  however,  at- 
tached by  consanguinity  to  the  ex-royal  family,  and  especially 
to  the  Condes,  was  deeply  grieved,  although  he  had  only  to 
be  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  and,  moreover,  was  far  from  anti- 
cipating the  horrible  catastrophe  which  was  at  hand.  The  First 
Consul  did  not  seem  to  perceive  Caulaincourt's  sadness,  and  gave 
orders  that  all  should  set  out  immediately  on  quitting  the- 
Tuileries. 

His  orders  were  punctually  obeyed.  Five  days  later,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  loth  of  March,  the  detachment  of  dragoons  set  out, 
•with  all  the  prescribed  precautions  from  Schelestadt,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  surprised  and  surrounded  the  little  town  of  Ettenhelm 
before  any  news  of  their  advance  could  arrive  there.  The  prince,, 
"who  had  previously  been  warned,  but  who  at  this  critical  moment 
had  no  positive  information  of  his  danger,  was  at  his  usual 
residence  in  Ettenhelm.  On  finding  himself  assailed  by  an  armed 
force,  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  resist,  but  perceiving  the  hope- 
lessness of  doing  so  with  effect,  he  surrendered,  made  his  name 
known  to  those  who  were  in  search  of  him,  but  unacquainted 
with  his  person,  and  loudly  expressed  his  vexation  at  being  thus 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  for  the  full  extent  of  his  danger  was  even 
yet  unknown  to  him,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  conveyed  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  citadel  of  Strasburg.  No  important  papers  had 
been  found,  nor  general  Dumouriez,  who  had  been  described  as 
being  with  the  prince,  nor  any  of  those  proofs  of  conspiracy,  ths 
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finding  of  wliich  had  iDeen  so  empliatically  urged  as  a  motive  to 
the  expedition.  Instead  of  general  Dumouriez,  they  had  found 
only  the  marquis  of  Thumery,  and  some  other  emigrants  of  no 
consequence.  The  report  of  the  barren  details  of  the  arrest  was 
immediately  forwarded  to  Paris. 

The  result  of  the  expedition  ought  to  have  enlightened  the 
First  Consul  and  his  advisers,  as  to  the  rashness  of  their  con- 
jectures. The  mistake  relative  to  general  Dumouriez  ought  to 
have  been  especially  significant.  Let  us  see  what  fatal  ideas  now 
possessed  the  First  Consul,  and  those  who  agreed  with  him. 
They  had  possession  of  the  person  of  one  of  those  Bourbon 
princes  who  were  so  ready  to  order  conspiracies,  and  who  woiild 
never  find  themselves  destitute  of  madmen  and  desperadoes 
ready  to  venture  every  thing  in  their  service.  It  was  necessary 
to  make  a  terrible  example  of  that  prince,  if  they  would  not 
expose  themselves  to  the  derision  of  the  Royahsts  by  releasing  the 
prince  after  having  seized  him  ;  in  the  latter  event,  it  would 
infalhbly  be  said  that,  after  acting  inconsiderately  in  seizing  the 
prince  they  were  alarmed  by  public  opinion,  afraid  of  the  indigna- 
tion of  Europe  ;  in  a  word,  that  they  had  the  inclination  to  com- 
mit a  crime,  but  not  the  courage.  Instead  of  exciting  contempt, 
their  true  course  was  to  awaken  terror.  This  Bourbon  prince, 
after  all,  was  at  Ettenhcim,  so  close  to  the  frontiers,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  evidently  for  some  purpose.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that,  cautioned,  as  letters  found  upon  him  proved  that  he 
had  been,  was  it  possible,  that  thus  cautioned,  he  braved  so  much 
'danger  without  any  motive?  that  he  was  not  in  some  degree  an 
■accomplice  in  the  project  of  assassination?  At  all  events  he  was  at 
Ettenheim  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  some  emigrant  movement 
in  the  interior,  of  exciting  civil  war,  and  of  bearing  arms  against 
France,  as  he  had  done  before.  All  these  were  crimes  punishable 
by  the  laws,  and  the  laws  should  be  put  in  force  against  this 
prince. 

Such  were  the  arguments  of  the  First  Consul,  re-echoed  by  his 
advisers.  No  second  council,  like  that  we  have  spoken  of,  was 
held,  but  there  were  frequent  consultations  between  the  First 
Consul  and  those  who  encouraged  his  passion.  This  fatal  notion 
constantly  possessed  him  :  "  The  lloyalists  are  incorrigible,  they 
must  be  intimidated."  Orders,  therefore,  were  given  that  the 
prince  should  be  transferred  from  Strasburg  to  Paris,  and  taken 
before  a  military  court,  on  the  charge  of  having  sought  to  excite 
civil  Avar,  and  of  having  borne  arms  against  France. 

To  state  the  case  in  these  terms  was,  in  fact,  to  anticipate  a  sen- 
tence of  blood.  On  the  18th  of  March,  the  prince  was  taken, 
under  an  escort,  from  Strasbiu'fr  to  Paris. 

At  the  approach  of  the  moment  of  this  terrible  sacrifice,  the 
First  Consul  desired  solitude. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  Palm  Sunday,  he  set  out  for  Malmaison, 
where,  better  than  elsewhere,  he  could  command  quietness  and 
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solitude.  With  the  exception  of  the  consuls,  the  ministers,  and 
his  brothers,  he  received  no  one.  For  liours  together  he  walked 
about  by  himseh',  giving  to  his  countenance  an  expression  of  calm- 
ness which  he  felt  not  in  his  heart.  Even  his  inoccupation  proves 
the  agitation  to  which  he  was  a  prey,  for  during  a  whole  week 
that  he  staid  at  Mahnaison,  he  dictated  scarcely  a  single  letter,  an 
unique  instance  of  idleness  in  his  active  life  ;  and  yet,  only  a  few 
days  earher  all  the  energies  of  liis  mind  had  been  bestowed  upon 
Brest,  Boulogne,  and  the  Texel  !  His  wife,  who,  in  common 
with  all  his  family  was  acquainted  with  the  arrest  of  the  prince, 
his  wife,  who,  unable  to  help  sympathizing  with  the  Bourbons, 
thought  with  horror  of  the  shedding  of  royal  blood,  his  wife, 
with  that  foresight  of  the  heart  which  is  peculiar  to  women,  per- 
haps anticipated  that  a  cruel  action  would  draw  down  retaliative 
cruelties  upon  her  husband,  her  children,  and  herself,  and  spoke  to 
him  several  times  about  the  prince,  shedding  tears  as  she  tliought 
of  his  destruction,  which  she  feared  was  resolved  upon,  though 
her  mind  revolted  from  such  a  belief  The  First  Consul,  who 
somewhat  prided  himself  upon  repressing  the  movements  of  his 
heart,  naturally  so  generous  and  kind,  whatever  might  be  said  to 
the  contrary  by  those  who  did  not  know  him,  the  First  Consul 
repelled  these  tearful  supplications  of  which  he  feared  the  eflect 
upon  his  resolve,  and  replied  to  Madame  Bonaparte  in  a  homely 
style,  Avhich  he  strove  to  render  harsh:  "  You  are  a  Avoman,  and 
know  nothing  about  politics ;  your  proper  part  is  to  hold  your 
tongue." 

The  xuifortunate  prince,  leaving  Strasburg  with  his  escort,  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  March,  reached  Paris  about  noon  on 
the  20th,  and  was  detained  till  five  o'clock,  his  carriarre  ffuarded 
by  the  escort,  at  the  Charenton  gate.*  On  this  fatal  occasion  there 
was  some  confusion  in  the  orders  given,  arising,  no  doubt,  from 
the  agitation  of  those  who  gave  them. 

According  to  military  laws,  the  military  commission  should 
have  been  formed  by  the  military  commandant  of  the  district, 
who  should  have  assembled  the  commission  and  directed  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence.  Murat  was  the  governor  of  Paris  and 
commandant  of  the  district.  When  the  order  of  the  consuls 
reached  him,  he  was  seized  with  grief.  Murat  was,  as  we  have 
remarked,  brave,  and,  though  sometimes  unreflecting,  extremely 
kind-hearted.  Some  days  before,  when  the  expedition  to  Et- 
tenheim  was  ordered,  he  had  applauded  the  vigour  of  the  go- 
vernment; but  now  that  he  was  to  follow  it  out  into  its  cruel 

*  An  excellent  account  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  due  d'Enghien  has  been 
■  publislied  by  M.  Nougarede  de  Fayet,  whose  researches,  characterized  alike  by 
sagacity  and  conscientiousness,  entitle  this  piece  of  secret  history  to  the  full 
conlidence  of  the  public.  ISougarlde  de  Fayet  states  that  the  Prince  was  taken 
direct  to  the  gate  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  It  is  possible  that  this 
statement  is  correct,  but  not  being  able  to  ascertain  it  positively,  I  have  kept 
to  the  more  general  tradition. 
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consequences,  Lis  excellent  heart  revolted.  Pointing  to  tlie 
facings  of"  his  uniform,  he  said  to  his  friends  in  a  tone  of  despair, 
that  the  First  Consul  was  about  to  stain  them  with  blood ;  he 
proceeded  to  St.  Cloud  and  expressed  his  painful  feelings,  in  per- 
son, to  his  awe-inspiring  brother-in-law.  The  First  Consul,  who 
was  more  inclined  than  he  wished  to  be  to  sharing  those  feelinof?, 
concealed  beneath  a  stern  countenance  the  secret  ao-itation  of  his 
heart.  He  dreaded  lest  his  government  should  be  weakened  by  ap- 
pearing to  fear  to  strike  at  a  scion  of  the  hostile  race  of  Bour- 
bons. He  spoke  in  harsh  language  to  Murat,  reproached  him  in> 
terms  of  contempt,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  con- 
ceal what  he  called  the  weakness  of  Murat,  by  signing  with  his 
own  Consular  hand  the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  First  Consul  had  recalled  colonel  Savary  from  Biville  CHfF^ 
where  he  had  vainly  been  on  the  watch  for  the  princes  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  to  him  confided  the  superintendence  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  prince  who  had  taken  no  part  in  that  conspiracy. 
Colonel  Savary  was  ready  to  give  up  both  life  and  reputation  to- 
the  First  Consul.  He  offered  no  advice,  but  obeyed  Hke  a  soldieir 
who  receives  orders  from  a  master  to  whom  his  attachment  has 
no  bounds.  The  First  Consul  had  all  the  orders  of  the  day 
drawn  up,  signed  them,  and  then  ordered  Savary  to  deliver  them 
to  Murat,  and  to  go  to  Vincennes  to  superintend  their  execution. 
These  orders  were  full  and  precise;  providing  for  the  formation  of 
the  commission  and  designating  the  colonels  of  the  garrison  who 
were  to  compose  it,  naming  general  Hullin  as  president,  en- 
joining the  immediate  assemblage  of  the  commission,  that  all 
might  be  settled  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  and  farther  ordering^ 
that  if,  as  could  not  be  doubted,  the  sentence  should  be  that  of 
death,  the  prisoner  should  be  executed  on  the  spot.  A  detach- 
ment of  select  gendarmes  was  to  proceed  to  Vincennes  to  protect 
the  commission  and  execute  the  sentence.  Such  were  the  fatal 
orders  that  were  signed  by  the  First  Consul's  own  hand :  in  strict 
legaHty  they  must  be  executed  in  the  name  of  Murat,  but  in  fact 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  colonel  Savary,  in  obedience- 
to  his  orders,  proceeded  to  Vincennes  to  see  to  their  execution. 

But  even  yet  these  orders  were  not  quite  irrevocable;  there  still 
remained  one  means  of  saving  tlie  unfortunate  prince.  M.  Real 
was  to  proceed  to  Vincennes,  to  question  the  prisoner  minutely, 
and  draw  from  him  what  he  knew  of  the  conspiracy  of  which  they 
still  believed  him  to  be  an  accomphce  though  they  could  find  no 
positive  and  formal  proof  of  the  fact.  M.  Marct  himself  had  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  delivered  at  the  house  of  the  councillor 
of  state.  Real,  a  written  order  to  proceed  to, Vincennes  to  enter 
upon  this  examination.  If  jSI.  Real  had  seen  the  prisoner,  heard 
from  his  own  lips  a  genuine  explanation  of  the  facts,  been  touched 
by  his  frankness,  and  by  his  urgent  rccpiest  to  be  allowed  an  inter- 
view with  the  First  Consul,  M.  Real  could  communicate  his 
impressions  to  him  who  held  the  prince's  life  in  his  powerful. 
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hands.  Even  after  sentence,  then,  there  was  still  one  means  left 
of  escaping  from  the  frightful  course  upon  -which  they  had  en- 
tered, by  giving  the  due  d'Enghieu  a  pardon,  at  once  nobly 
asked  and  nobly  granted ! 

This  was  the  last  remaining:  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  the 
young  prmce,  and  of  saving  the  First  Consul  from  the  commission 
of  a  grievous  wrong.  And  the  First  Consul  thought  of  this 
means,  even  after  the  strict  orders  he  had  signed.  During  this 
«vil  evening  of  the  20th  of  March,  he  was  shut  up  at  Malmaison 
with  no  other  company  than  his  wife,  his  secretary,  and  a  few 
officers  and  ladies.  Absent,  unsociable,  yet  affecting  to  be  calm, 
lie  at  length  seated  himself  at  a  table  to  play  at  chess  with  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  Consular  court*  who,  knowing 
of  the  arrest  of  the  prince  and  his  transfer  to  Paris,  trembled  with 
dread  of  the  consequences  of  this  fatal  day.  She  dared  not  raise 
her  eyes  to  the  First  Consul,  who,  in  his  agitated  absence  of  mind, 
murmured  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  most  celebrated  verses 
of  our  poets  on  the  subject  of  clemency;  those  which  Corneille 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Augustus,  and  then  those  which  Voltaire 
gives  to  Alzire. 

These  muttered  quotations  could  not  be  the  indications  of  a 
sanguinary  irony;  that  would  be  at  once  too  vulgar  and  utterly 
useless.  But  this  usually  iron  man  was  really  much  excited  and 
shaken,  and  could  not  prevent  his  thoughts  from  wandering  from 
projects  of  vengeance  to  the  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  granting  a 
pardon  to  a  vanquished  and  disarmed  foe.  The  lady  was  over- 
joyed, for  she  believed  that  the  prince  was  saved:  unfortunately 
such  was  not  the  case. 

The  commission  was  hastily  assembled,  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  it  not  even  knowing  what  prisoner  they  were  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon.  They  had  been  told  that  he  was  an  emigrant, 
proceeded  against  for  contravening  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 
They  were  told  his  name.  Some  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic, 
mere  children  when  the  great  monarchy  was  overthrown,  scarcely 
knew  that  the  title  of  due  d'Enghien  was  borne  by  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive of  the  Condes;  nevertheless  their  hearts  were  pained 
by  such  a  task,  for  the  condemnation  of  emigrants  had  ceased  for 
some  years  past.  The  prince  was  taken  before  them;  he  was 
calm,  almost  haughty,  even  yet  he  did  not  expect  the  fate  that 
awaited  him.  Questioned  as  to  his  name  and  his  conduct,  his 
replies  were  firm;  he  denied  all  complicity  in  the  plot  actually  in 
question,  but  confessed  rather  too  ostentatiously,  perhaps,  that  he 
had  served  against  France,  and  that  he  was  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  for  the  purpose  of  similarly  serving  against  her  again. 
The  president  dwelt  upon  this  point  in  order  to  show  him  the 
danger  of  such  an  avowal,  and  he  repented  what  he  had  said, 

*  The  lady  in  question  is  Madame  de  Remusat,  who  gives  this  account  in 
iier  as  yet  unj)ubhshed  Memoirs,  which  are  as  interesting  in  substance  as 
sparkling  in  style. 
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with  a  boldness  rendered  noble  by  its  peril,  but  offensive  to  the 
veteran  soldiers  wlio  had  poured  out  their  blood  in  defence  of 
their  fatherland.  The  impression  thus  produced  was  mischievous. 
The  prince  repeatedly  and  earnestly  demanded  to  be  allowed  to 
see  the  First  Consul.  He  was  remanded  to  his  prison,  and  the 
court  deliberated.  Although  his  own  reiterated  avowals  proved 
him  to  be  an  implacable  foe  to  the  Revolution,  these  warrior- 
hearts  were  touched  by  the  youth  and  courage  of  the  prince. 
Stated  as  the  case  was,  it  could  have  only  a  fatal  termination. 
The  laws  of  the  Republic  and  of  all  times  made  it  a  capital 
ofience  to  serve  against  France.  Nevertheless,  many  laws  had 
been  violated  against  the  prince,  in  seizing  him  upon  a  foreign, 
soil,  and  depriving  him  of  a  defender,  and  these  considerations 
ought  to  have  influenced  the  decision  of  his  judges.  In  their 
perplexity  those  unfortunate  judges,  unspeakably  afflicted  by  their 
task,  pronounced  sentence  of  death;  but  the  majority  of  them 
proposed  to  refer  the  case  to  the  clemency  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  to  send  before  him  the  prince,  who  had  so  urgently  desired  to 
be  allowed  to  see  him.  But  the  orders  of  the  morning,  to  finish 
all  during  the  night,  were  positive.  A  delay  could  only  be  pro- 
cured by  the  arrival  of  M.  Real  to  interrogate  the  prince.  ]\[. 
Real  did  not  make  his  appearance ;  the  night  was  far  spent,  day 
was  at  hand.  The  prince  was  taken  down  into  a  fosse  of  the 
chateau,  and  there,  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  his  race,  received 
the  fire  of  those  soldiers  of  the  Republic  whom,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Austrians,  he  had  so  often  fought  against.  Melancholy  re- 
prisals of  civil  war !  He  was  buried  upon  the  very  spot  where 
he  fell 

Colonel  Savary  immediately  set  out  to  report   to   the    First 
Consul  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

On  the  road  the  colonel  met  M.  Real  on  his  way  to  question 
the  prisoner.     This  councillor  of  state,  exhausted  with  fatigue  by 
the  continued  labour  of  several  days  and  nights,  had  given  orders 
to  his  servants  not  to  disturb  him ;  the  order  of  the  First  Consul 
was  not  placed  in  his  hands  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
he  arrived,  but  too  late.     This  was  not,  as  it  has  been  said  to  be,  a 
scheme  planned  to  force  the  First  Consul  into  a  crime;  ]iot  at  all, 
it   was  an  accident,  a  pure  accident,  by  Avhich  the  unfortunate 
prince  was  deprived  of  the  sole  chance  of  saving  his  life,  and  the 
First  Consul  of  a  happy  opportunity  of  sa\'ing  liis  glory  from 
a   stain.     A    deplorable  consequence    of  violating   the   ordinary 
forms  of  justice !     When  these   forms,  invented  by   tlie   expe- 
rience  of  ages,  to  guard   human  life   against  the    mistakes    of 
judges,  when    these  sacred  forms  are  violated,  men  are  at  the 
mercy  of  chance,  of  mere  trifles !    The  lives  of  accused  people, 
and  the  honour  of  governments  are  then  sometimes  dependent 
upon  the  most  fortuitous  coincidences  I    No  doubt,  the  First  Con- 
sul had  formed  his  resolve;  but  he  was  much  agitated,  and  could 
the  voice    of   the  unibrtunate  Conde,   appeaUng  for  life,   have 
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reached  his  ear,  that  cry  -would  not  have  been  uttered  in  vain,  he 
•would  have  yielded,  and  proudly  yielded,  to  his  gentler  feelings. 

Colonel  Savary  arrived  at  INIalmaison  in  a  state  of  great  emo- 
tion. His  presence  gave  rise  to  a  painful  scene.  Madame  Bona- 
parte guessed  all  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  and  burst  into  tears; 
and  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  in  accents  of  despair  exclaimed  that  he 
was  dishonoured.  Colonel  Savary  proceeded  to  the  First  Con- 
sul's study,  found  him  alone  with  M.  de  Meneval,  and  gave  him 
an  account  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Vincennes.  The  First 
Consul  asked,  "  Did  jM.  Real  see  the  prisoner?"  Colonel  Savary 
had  scarcely  answered  in  the  negative  when  ]\I.  Real  made  his 
appearance,  and  tremblingly  apologised  for  the  non-execution  of 
the  orders  he  had  received.  AVithout  expressing  either  approba- 
tion or  anger,  the  First  Consul  dismissed  these  instruments  of  his 
will,  went  into  an  apartment  of  liis  library,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  solitude  there  for  several  hours. 

In  the  evening,  there  was  a  family  dinner  at  Malmaison :  all 
■wore  serious  and  saddened  coiuitenances,  and  no  one  ventured  to 
speak,  the  First  Consul  himself  being  as  silent  as  the  rest.  This 
silence  at  length  became  embarrassing,  and  on  rising  from  table, 
the  First  Consul  himself  broke  it,  addressing  himself  exclusively 
to  M.  de  Fontanes,  who  had  just  arrived.  He  was  alarmed  at  the 
event  which  was  noised  throughout  Paris,  but  he  could  not 
express  his  feelings  where  he  now  was.  He  listened  chiefly, 
and  replied  but  little.  The  First  Consul,  speaking  almost  with- 
out interruption,  and  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  the  silence  of 
his  company,  discoursed  upon  the  princes  of  all  times,  upon  the 
Roman  emperors,  upon  the  French  kings,  upon  Tacitus,  and  the 
judgments  of  that  historian,  and  upon  the  cruelties  which  were 
frequently  attributed  to  the  rulers  of  States,  when  these,  in  fact, 
only  yielded  to  inevitable  necessities.  Having  by  this  circuitous 
route  approached  the  tragical  subject  of  the  day,  he  said  : — 

"  They  wish  to  destroy  the  Revolution  in  attacking  my  person, 
I  will  defend  it,  for  I,  I,  /  am  the  Revolution.  They  "will  be 
more  cautious  in  future,  for  they  will  know  of  what  we  are 
capahleT 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  human  nature  to  be  oblio-ed  to 
confess  that  the  terror  inspired  by  the  First  Consul  acted  eifec- 
tually  upon  the  Bourbon  princes  and  the  emigrants.  They  no 
longer  felt  themselves  safe,  now  that  even  the  German  territory 
had  proved  no  safeguard  to  the  unfortunate  due  d'Enghien,  and 
thenceforward  conspiracies  of  that  kind  ceased.  But  this  sorry 
efficiency  will  not  justify  such  deeds.  Better  would  it  have  been 
for  one  danger  more  to  threaten  the  First  Consul,  so  often  perilled 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  than  that  his  security  from  such  a  dan- 
ger should  have  been  purchased  at  such  a  cost.  It  was  speedily 
rumoured  in  Paris  that  a  prince  had  been  seized,  carried  to 
Vincennes,  and  shot.  The  efiect  of  these  tidings  was  great 
and  melancholy.     Ever  since  the  arrest  of  Pichegru  and  Georges, 
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tlie  First  Consul  had  been  the  object  of  universal  anxiety.  Indig- 
nation had  been  aroused  against  all  who  had  joined  the  Chouans 
in  threatening  his  Hfe;  this  indignation  extended  to  Moreau, 
"vvhose  guilt  though  less  conclusively  proved  as  yet  was,  never- 
theless, beginning  to  seem  very  probable,  and  the  most  ardent 
■wishes  were  expressed  for  the  preservation  of  the  man  upon  whom 
all  looked  as  the  tutelar  genius  of  France.  The  sanguinary  exe- 
cution at  Vincennes  produced  a  sudden  reaction.  The  Royalists 
were  much  irritated  and  still  more  alarmed;  but  worthy  and  rea- 
sonable men  were  filled  with  regTet  at  seeing  a  government, 
hitherto  so  admirable,  imbruing  its  hands  in  blood,  like  those  who 
had  put  Louis  XVI.  to  death,  and  imitating  them,  too,  it  must 
be  confessed,  without  the  excuse  of  the  revolutionary  passions 
which  in  1793  had  perverted  the  coolest  heads  and  the  kindest 
hearts. 

None  were  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done  at  Vincennes 
save  those  hot  Revolutionists,  whose  senseless  rule  the  First 
Consul  had  brought  to  an  end,  and  who  now  saw  him  in  a  single 
day  reduced  almost  to  their  level.  None  of  them  any  longer 
feared  that  General  Bonaparte  would  act  for  the  Bourbons. 

Sad  proof  of  the  frailty  of  the  human  mind !  Tliis  extraordinary 
man,  of  so  great  and  accurate  an  intellect,  and  of  so  generous  a 
heart,  had  lately  been  so  stern  in  his  judgment  of  the  Revolutionists 
and  their  excesses !  He  had  pronounced  upon  their  frenzy  without 
quahfication,  and  sometimes  even  without  justice.  He  had  bit- 
terly reproached  them  with  having  shed  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI,, 
disgraced  the  Revolution,  and  irreconcileably  embroiled  France 
with  Europe !  Then  he  judged  cahnly ;  and  now,  his  passions  being 
excited,  he  had  in  a  single  instant  paralleled  the  deed  committed 
upon  the  person  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  had  placed  himself  in  a  state 
of  moral  opposition  to  Europe,  which  speedily  rendered  a  general 
war  inevitable,  and  compelled  liim  to  go  in  search  of  peace — a 
magnificent  j)eace,  it  is  true — to  Tilsit,  to  the  other  end  of  Europe  ! 
How  well  calculated  are  such  contrasts  to  rebuke  human  pride  of 
intellect,  and  to  prove  that  the  most  transcendent  genius  is  not 
safe  from  the  most  vulgar  errors,  if,  even  for  a  single  instant,  it  is 
deprived  of  self-control  and  swayed  by  j)assion ! 

But,  to  be  fully  just,  while  deploring  this  fatal  frenzy  of  passion, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  those  by  whom  it  was  provoked.  What 
were  they?  EmigTants,  those  same  emigrants  who,  after  having 
roused  to  fury  an  as  yet  guiltless  revolution,  left  their  country  to  raise 
up  enemies  to  France  throughout  the  world.  That  Revolution, 
recalled  from  its  sad  wanderings,  and  guided  by  a  great  man,  now 
showed  itself  prudent,  pacific,  and  hmnane.  It  had  recalled  these 
emigrants,  re-established  them  in  their  country  and  in  their  pos- 
sessions, and  was  preparing^  to  replace  them  in  all  tlie  splendour 
of  their  former  situation.  How  did  they  repay  all  this  clemency? 
If  not  grateful,  were  they,  at  least,  peaceable .''  No !  They  went  to  a 
neighbouring  nation  jealous  of  our  greatness,  and  made  use  of  the 
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liberty  of  that  nation  to  turnit  against  France.  By  dint  of  scandalous 
pamphlets  they  irritated  the  pride  of  both  countries,  only  too  easily 
excited,  and  after  having  contributed  to  arm  them  against  each 
other,they  had  not  merely  made  themselves  soldiers  of  the  enemies 
of  France,  but  had  lent  them  the  aid  of  conspiracies.  They  hadgotup 
an  infamous  plot,  they  had  disguised  under  wretched  sophisms  a 
project  of  assassination;  they  had  sent  Georges  and  Pichegru  into 
France.     If  there  was  one  heart  envious  of  the  First  Consul's 
glory,  to    that  heart   they  appealed.      They  misled,  perverted, 
frenzied,  the  weakMoreau;  they  deceived  him,  made  him  deceive 
himself;  and  then,  when  their  imprudences  revealed  them  to  the 
vigilant  eye  of  the  man  whom  they  sought  to  destroy,  they  had  de- 
nounced each  other,   and  fancied  that  they  justified  themselves  in 
openly  declaring  that  they  were  to  be  headed  in  their  horrible  ex- 
ploits by  a  French  prince !     The  great  man  against  whom  such 
horrible  plots  were  directed,  revolted  and  enraged  at  being  made 
the  object  of  such  murderous  attacks  by  those  whom  he  had  saved 
from  persecution,   at  length  yielded  to  a  fatal  anger.     He  had 
watched  on  the  rocky  coast  for  the  prince  whose  coming  had  been 
announced;  he  had  vainly  watched  for  him,  and,  while  his  mind 
was  excited  by  the  confessions  of  his  enemies  themselves,  he  saw 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  another  prince  who  was  there  awaiting 
the  renewal  of  war.     At  this  sight  his  judgment  failed  him,  he 
mistook  this  prince  for  the  intended  leader  of  the  conspirators  who 
threatened  the  peace  of  France  and  the  life  of  the  First  Consul ; 
and  then,  he  felt  a  sort  of  pride  in  seizing  that  prince  even  upon 
the  Germanic  soil,  and  striking  that  scion  of  tlie  Bourbons  as  he 
would  have  stricken  the  most  vulgar  individual,  and  he  did  strike 
him,  in  order  to  convince  the  emigration  and  all  Europe  that  it  was 
as  dangerous  as  unreasonable  to  attack  his  person. 

Painful  spectacle !  where  all  were  wrong,  even  the  victims ; 
where  Frenchmen  were  to  be  seen  serving  Britisli  greatness  against 
French  greatness;  Bourbons,  sons  and  brothers  of  kings,  and 
destined  in  their  turns  also  to  be  kings,  herding  with  highwaymen ; 
the  last  of  the  Condes  atoning  with  his  blood  for  a  conspiracy  in 
which  he  was  not  an  accompHce,  and  that  Conde,  whom,  as  a 
victim,  one  would  wish  to  find  wholly  irreproachable,  incurring 
the  guilt  of  stationing  himself  once  more  beneath  the  British  flag 
against  the  French  flag;  and,  finally,  a  great  man,  misled  by 
anger  and  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  pride,  losing  on 
the  instant  the  prudence  which  all  Europe  had  admired,  and 
imitating  the  sanguinary  Revolutionists  whom  his  victorious  hands 
had  put  down,  and  whom  he  had  gloried  in  not  imitating !  Fatal 
cycle  of  human  passions !  He  who  is  stricken  wishes  to  return 
the  blow;  each  blow  received  is  returned  at  the  instant ;  blood 
calls  for  blood,  and  revolutions  thus  become  a  succession  of 
sanguinary  reprisals,  which  would  be  eternal,  did  not  a  day  ar- 
rive when  men  stop  short,  and  lay  aside  this  mere  brute 
struggle  and  cycle  of  vengeances,  to  substitute  a  calm,  impar- 
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tial,  and  humane  justice,  and  place  even  above  this  justice — 
if  any  thing  cayi  be  above  it — a  lofty  and  clear-sighted  policy 
which,  selecting  from  the  sentences  of  justice  the  most  urgently 
necessary,  allows  only  those  to  be  executed,  and  remits  the  others 
to  culprits,  erring,  indeed,  but  susceptible  of  repentance.  To 
defend  social  order  by  conforming  to  the  strict  rules  and  forms  of 
justice,  without  allowing  any  feeling  of  revenge  to  operate,  is  the 
sreat  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  tracrical  events.  Another  lesson 
is  to  be  drawn  from  them, — to  form  an  indulgent  judgment  of  men 
of  all  parties  who,  preceding  us  in  the  career  of  revolutions,  nur- 
tured amidst  the  corrupting  anxieties  and  excitement  of  civil  war, 
and  with  bloodshed  ever  before  them,  showed  not  that  respect  for 
human  life  with  which  time,  reflection,  and  a  long  peace  have 
happily  inspired  us. 


END  OF  VOL.  IV' 
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